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The International Institute of Agriculture was established under the 
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aspect of the various questions concerned, shall : 
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mal products, trade in agricultural produce, and the prices prevailing in 
the various markets ; 

(b) communicate the above information as soon as possible to 
those interested; 

(c) indicate the wages paid for farm work ; 

(d) record new diseases of plants which may appear in any part 
of the w^orld, showing the regions infected, the progress of the diseases, 
and, if possible, any effective remedies; 

{e) study questions concerning agricultural co-operation, insur- 
ance, and credit fiom every point of view; collect and publish information 
which might piove of value in the various countries for the organization 
of agricultural co-operation, insurance and credit; 

(/) submit for the approval of the various governments, if necessary, 
measures for the protection of the common interests of farmers and for the 
improvement of their condition, utilising foi this purpose all available 
sources of information, such as resolutions passed by international or other 
agricultural congresses and societies, or by scientific and learned bodies, etc. 
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Part I : Co-operation and Association 


GERMANY. . 


AGRICUVrURAL CO-OPRRATION 
IN THK KINGDOM OF SAXONY i JULY TO 30 JUNE 1915. 


vSomcK : 

BKRICHT t^IUiR DAS V’Tf-Rt»NDZVV\XZIOslK (iKsCHAFTh jAHU 101 ^ 1 S 1>I ^ Vr.KJnNDl'S DKR L^N’D- 
VVIRTSCIIAKTUCIIEX ( '.EXOssi;NsnD\Fl'KN TM KON JORl'ICin: VCHSEX, J IXCr.TRAGKNER 

Vereix {Rcfyirt on the tiventy-fiOirth xuar ot miiniw loi oi the ftJetaiton of Agncith 
tural Co-opcraltvc Siniettes ni the hinfiiUim of Sunoiy, a Rtiiisttfui rumn) 


§ I. (tEnkral remarks. 

The Federation of Agricultural Co-operative vSocieties in the Kingdom 
of Saxony comjirised 4()() societies on 30 June IQ14, namely : 

2 central co-o])erative societies. 

79 collective loan and savings banks. 

242 savings, credit and purchase unions. 

75 co-operative sale and purchase societies. 

20 collective dairies. 

6 co-operative societies for the essication of potatoes. 

23 co-operative jiasturage societies. 

27 co-o])erativc water-supply societies. 

II co-operative corn-threshing societies. 

14 other co-operative societies. 

499 co-operative societies comprising 34779 members. 
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GERl4A»nr - ANi> ABSOciATION 


As regards the Provincial Co-operative Bank {Landesgenossenschafts- 
kasse) it is noteworthy that in spite of the difficulties of the year the manage- 
ment were able to obtain a balance of 133,994 marks (i) on its business. 
If the amount of expenses an& of dues for registering the by-laws, as well 
as bills worth 33,931 marks, be deducted, there remains a credit balance 
of 41,549 marks. 

The balance-sheet shows the total sum of dei)osits by co-operative 
societies to have been 11,984,424 marks as against 7,658,306 marks in the 
preceding year. The debts of co-operative societies amounted, on the 
other hand, to 2,738,276 marks as against 3,461,308 in the previous year. 

The turnover was 136,212,182 marks in 1913-1914 as against 170,860,995 
marks in 1914-1915. 

During the year under review the Central Agricultural Co-operative 
Society {Landwirischaftliche /eniralgenossenschaft) considerably increased 
its trade in cereals, dealing with 462,712 zentners (2) of the value of 
4,645,949 marks, as against 313,525 zentners and 2,660,716 marks in the 
previous year. In round figures therefore the increase was one of 150.000 
zentners. Altogether this central co-operative society dealt with 3.359,046 
zentners of the value of 16,289,767 marks as against 3,249,182 zentners of 
the value of 14,033,613 marks in 1913-1914. The general increase was 
therefore one of 109,864 zentners and 2,256,154 marks, that is of 3.38 per 
cent, as regaids quantity and of 16 per cent, as regards value. 

The balance-sheet shows a net profit of 76,114 marks as again.st 72,252 
marks in the preceding year. This central co-oj^erative society has resour- 
ces of its own of the value of 571,446 marks. Of the 499 co-operative so- 
cieties which belonged at the end of 1914 to the federation 357, or 71.6 per 
cent., belonged to this central co-operative society. Besides the Provin- 
cial Co-operative Bank and the central institute 321 co-operative societies 
had part, as in the previous 3"ear, in circulating the money. 

As a consequence of the considerable increase of savings deposits 
many co-operatives societies reduced the rate of interest on these on I 
January IQ15. Others on the other hand established a balance by sub- 
scribing largely to the war loan. 

Tn the year under review 335 co-operative societies took part in oper- 
ations for the purchase of merchandise, the purchases being distributed 
among the various types of societies as follows : 

75 societies for purchase and sale, pro- 
perly so called 

37 collective savings and loan banks . . 

220 savings, credit and purchase societies. 

3 other co-operative societies 

Total 

(1) I mark of gold about 11 d. at par. 

( 2 ) 1 Zeutner 110.236 


Purciiase of MerebandJae 


Zentners 

Mailca 

2,382,815 

10,624,463 

518,987 

1,968,682 

2.536,888 

10,301,019 

188,631 

977.440 

5,627,321 

23,871.604 
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The shaie of the Agricultural Central Co-operative Society is 2,896,334 
zentners and 11,643,818 marks ; and a comparison shows that 51 per cent, 
of the merchandise bought by the co-operative societies belonged to it. 
It is therefore evident that Saxon co-operative societies still derive a large 
portion of the mer<diandise they use from dealers. 

Two hundred co-operative societies traded in cereals, namely ; 


46 co-operative purchase and sale societies, 

properly so called 

13 collective savings and loan banks . , . . 
140 savings, credit & purchase associations . . 
I co-operative mill 


Total 


Zeiitners 

MarkA 

1,036,879 

8.712,934 

11.5.491 

1,142,148 

431.584 

4,110,318 

31,278 

267,964 

1,615,232 

14.233.364 


The collective dairies, the pasttiragc and the corn-threshing co-operative 
societies showed good results at the end of the year ; but the co-operative 
societies for the cssication ol potatoes had. on the other hand, to stmggle 
against grave difficulties. 


2. Statistics ok AOKiciTi/rfiRAr. co-operatiox ix saxony. 


As regards more particularly the statistics of agricultural co-operation 
in Saxony we report as follows : 

a) Collective Savings and Loan Banks. — In 1914-1915 the collec- 
tive savings and loan banks numbered seventy-nine and thej* included 
6,836 members. The total turnover of these s(x:ieties was in this year 
53><^^5.426 marks, net profits amounte<* to 117,143 marks, the loans granted 
to 10,342,056 marks, and deposits to 17,391,398 marks. 

The turnover was more by 3,923,062 marks than in the preceding year, 
which gives an average increase of 33,141 marks for one society. 

The loans represent 53.4 i>er cent, of the general property of the 
co-operative societies. As compared with the preceding year they had 
increased by 338,851 marks. 

If the average for single sodeties and single members be calculated 
the following results are obtained ; 
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(tKRMANY - CO'OHSkATION AND ASSOCIATION 


' ! 

Districts i 

I.oans 1 

1 

Avera^ for a co-operative 
society 

Average 
for a member 

1 

1 

i 

1914 • 1 

1 ' 

1913 i 

1 

1914 

/913 

1 

1914 

1 1913 

Bautzen 

6,399, 198 j 

6,129,413; 

164,082! 

1 

152.036; 

1.538 

1,498 

Chemnitz . 

590 , 36 o| 

593,488 

84.337': 

84.784 

1,081 

1.150 

Dresden ... . j 

i,i 6 g, 097 i 

73.0691 

73 .o 69 j 

74,503 

1,096 

1. 143 

lycipzig i 

i, 99 i, 420 | 

142,245' 

142.245’ 

158.901, 

2,114! 

2,235 

Zwickau . . 

i 

191 , 975 ; 

63,992' 

63,992' 

60,482 

1,587 

‘ 1,463 

Kingdom of Saxony ivM 

j 

10,342,056: 


130,912^ 

] 

1,513 

' — 

» M )) 1013 

1 

10,003,205 

— : 

1 29,9 12 i 

— 

; 1,509 


b) Savings and Credit Societies and Societies for the Purchase of Mer- 
chandise. ' This important group includes 242 co-operative societies 
having 13.889 members, and a total turnover of 133,523,109 marks - which 
gives an average of q.014 marks for one .society ", profits amounting to 
256,288 marks, and deposits amounting to ic),746,9(>0 marks -- which 
gives an increase of three and a third millions on the preceding year. 

The average deposits of each co-operative society, member and saver 
in each circle are, respectively, as follows : 



Bant /.an 

ChemniU 

Di esdeii 

Leip/.ig 

Zwickau 

Kingdom 

For a co-o})era- 

tive society. 

88,895 

49,968 

60,510 

171,30^ 

47.07.2 

«i .559 

For a member. 

1,419 

0 

H 

r ,234 

1. 919 

8(46 

T.278 

)) saver. . 

606 

520 

409 

077 

569 

644 


The greater part of the sums received were converted into loans, 
8,182,719 marks being lent for fixed terms and 1,385,010 marks on current 
account. In addition merchandise to the value of 4,887,056 marks was 
delivered. 

The net profits amounted to 276,396 marks as against 249,675 marks 
in the preceding year. 

d) Co-operative Purchase and Sale Societies. - Of the seventy-five 
co-operative societies which belong to this grou]), fortv-five have furnished 
financial data relative to the your from t July 1913 to 30 June 1914, the 
others data for 1914-1915. 

These seA^enty-five co-opeiative societies had 6,562 members and a 
total turnover of 129,041,380 marks, which gives an average of 19,665 
marks for one society. The value of the merchandise issuing from them 
was 19,111,237 marks and their profits amounted to 124,522 marks. 

Their total circulating funds amounted to 6,019,645 marks. 

e) Co-operative Pasturage Societies. — The twenty-tw^o federated 
co-operative societies deriv^ed 144,320 marks from pasture dues and 38,246 
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marks from other sources during the year. Administrative expenses 
amounted to 99,221 marlJs and interest on borrowed capital to 43,793 
marks. The net profits of nineteen societies were 18,169 marks and 
three societies closed their books showing a loss of 1,866 marks. The land 
and real estate of eighteen societies represented at the end of 1914 a value 
of 1,054,698 marks, while four societies rented their pasture land. At the 
same date the estimated value of the shelters on the p.istures was 99,3x9 
marks. The total turnover was *760,028 marks as against 832,538 marks 
in the preceding year. 

Besides having their owm circulating funds these co-operative socie- 
ties have received hel]^ from the State, to the extent of 307,733 marks 
lent on pasture land exclu.sively and more than 661,864 marks lent on mort- 
gages. 

/) Collective Dairies, -- During the year under review the collective 
dairies numbered 1,202 members, as against 1,164 in the previous year, 
and their turnover amounted to 75,880,973 marks as against 72,797,585 
marks in the ineceding year. The meml^ers furnished 72,729,741 kilo- 
grammes (i) of milk and received 7,296.815 marks. The average price 
paid for a kilogramme of milk was 13.33 pfennigs (2). Receipts from the 
products of the cheese industry amounted to 11,363,178 marks as against 
10,981.601 marks in the jnevious 3^ear. 

g) Co-operative Societies for the Essication of Potatoes, — The fol- 
lowing data have reference only to five of the six co-operative societies for 
the essication of ])otates wliich belong to the Saxon federation, and they 
concern the year from i July 1913 to 30 June 1914. The members numbered 
gg6, the total turnover amounted to 3,316.746 marks and the receipts to 
30,019 marks. Lauds and buildings represented a value of 369,529 marks 
and machines one of 257,999 marks. The scx:ieties' own combined capital 
sur])assed 300,000 marks ; they used 232,835 marks of capital belonging 
to others, and from the State they received 143,000 marks on mortgages 
and 72,200 marks in loans. 

//) Other Co-operative Societies. The results of the year under 
review do not differ much from those of the preceding year in the case of 
the co-operative societies providing a water-supply, those undertaking the 
essication of com, the co-operative mills, etc. 

Those concerned with the supply of w^ater numbered twenty-six, 
namely three more than in the preceding year, and comprised 1,166 members. 

Those concerned with the essication of com numbered eleven and 
comprised 167 members. There were fourteen other co-operative socie- 
ties having different aims and numbering 1854 members. The turnover 
of these fourteen amounted to 17,452,437 marks, their profits to abou+ 
56,000 marks. 


(x) I kilogmnune — 2.205 lbs. 
^ (2) 2 pfennig 0.01 mark. 



SPAIN 


THE ASvSOCIATlON OE THE AGRICUI.TURISTS OI-' SPAIN 

AND ITvS WORK. 


SOURCES : 

XUEVO RI5GLAIMKNTO L>K LA AsOCIACION DI: ACRICrLTORES Di: h'SPAUA, APUORADA ESf LA 
JUNTA (iENEHAL FXTR AORDIN \RIA Di: 15 1)E MARZO DK lol > Rules of the AsSOCldtiOft 

of A^ricuHunsi'i of Spain, approved at the extraordinary general mccHn^ of 13 March 1912) 
Imprenta tic la succsora de M Mimusa dc los Kio«^, Matlrid. i<^i2. 

Boletin be la Asoctaci 6 n be Agricultoreis be KspaiAa {Bulletin of the Assodaft'Ofi ofAgn- 
cu/iurists of Spam) Wars llVlfidrid. 


The Association of Agriculturists of S])ain is perhaps, in virtue of its* 
age and its organization, the most important institution of its kind in rural 
Spain. It was formed in Madrid in 1881, that is to say before the law of 
1887 on associations, which gave an impulse to the movement for associa- 
tion in this country, was promulgated. In sf)ite of the many obstacles 
which it had to overcome, in order to rea,ch its goal, the example and the 
propaganda of the Association of Agriculturists caused the formation of 
numerous agricultural' groups which were the forerunners of the existing 
agricultural institutions. It need not therefore astonish us that it aspired 
to the leadership of the social organization of Spanish agriculture, that 
it desired to regulate the progress and direct the efforts of this movement. 

One of the chief merits of this institution is that it has endeavoured 
to adapt its organization to the new exigencies of rural development, and 
thus has been able to found for its members such enteq)rises as the exist- 
ing credit fund and the mutual institution for insurance against hail 
which will soon become active. It contains therefore a promise which 
justifies a short description of its organization and chief activities. 


§ I. The organization of the association. 

The objects of the Association of the Agriculturists of Spain are, accord* ’ 
ing to its rules, a) to defend and protect the rights and interests of rural " 
. producers ; b) to extend the relations and the union existing among indivi-^ 
duals of this class, as among agricultural institutions ; c) to encourage tjhe 
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development arid progress of agricultural production in all its forms, by 
means of competitions^ exhibitions, lectures, publications and all avail- 
able methods of propaganda and instruction ; d) to bring about and to 
facilitate the formation of co-operative societies for the i)urchase of manures, 
seeds, machines and foods for live stock, and for the sale and conversion 
of agricultural products ; e) to found or help the foundation of co-oper- 
ative agriculturists' credit institutions, institutions of mutual agricultural 
insurance, and other institutions tending to improve the intellectual, 
moral and technical equipment of the rural classes ; /) to f urni^^h the State, 
the province and the commune with all required social and agricultural 
information. 

The members of this association belong to five classes : there are orig- 
inal members, subscribing members, collective members, protective and 
honorary members. 

The original menjbers are those who pay’ an entrance fee of 25 pe- 
setas (i) and a monthly subscription of 2.50 pesetas.* 

, The subscribing members are those who ])ay 1.50 i)esetas a month 
if they live in Madrid, one ]>eseta if they 1 i\'e in the country. 

The collecti\'e members are the institutions who pay a monthly sub- 
scription of 1.50 pesetas if they do not comprise more than a hundred mem- 
bers, and add 0.25 i)esetas to their subscription for every sixty or 
fraction of sixty members additional to a hundred they comprise, until 
they reach the limit of five pesetas wliich is the maximum subscription 
for a societ)’, whatever be its membership. Collective members who are 
grou|>ed pay a subscription eciuivalent to the sum of their individual 
subscriptions or a sum as to which there has been a common agreement. 

Persons who haie made donations to the association of at least 
500 pesetas may be noiiiinated honorary members, as may any who have 
rendered the asscKriation a distinguished service. 

Only an application for inembersliip and the consent of the associa- 
tion's council are necessary to arlmission (2). All members, to whatever 
class they belong, have the same rights and obligations. 

The members have a right to the association's support in any apjx^al 
they make to the central, i)ro\nncial or municipal administration, if such 
appeal be recognized as well founded and as consistent with the general 
interests of agriculture. The>' may buy the seeds, plants, animals and ma- 
chines and all the other agricultural wares with which the ass(x:iation is 


(1) i iHJScta g d. at par. 

(2) At present the associatiem has 7^2 memlK‘rs, dislHlmtcd as follows : 2 protective* nicni- 
bm> 68 honorar\" memlKirs, 50 original menibcis, 450 subscribing members and loq collective 
members. Among the collecfive memhers arc some important institutions, as the Stndtcuio 
d» PoUciii rural of Caleim which has 2,321 members, the Fomento agricola dc Andalucta which 
has 2,900 memt)ers, the Commidad dc Labradorcs of Villareal whicli has 4,578 members, the 
federaliotiB of th^ Catholic agricultunii syndicates of l#a Rioja .and l*alcncia which comprise, 
respectively, 1x3 and no syndicates, and otheis. 
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supplied in their interest, at the most advantageous prices possible ; may 
avail themselves of all the association's cxilting and future enterprise; 
may freely feceive all the publications issued by the association at its own 
cost, unless the council decide to place on these a price, which shall be 
as near as possible to cost price ; and finally they maf use the association's 
reading-room and library. 

Members are obliged to pay the subscri])tion incident in the class 
to which they belong. If they neglect to do so three times successively 
they will be considered to have resigned but will still be liable for the omit- 
ted subscriptions. They are further obliged to discharge all commisvsions 
and trUvSts confided to them, unless they have a ju^^tifiable excuse for not 
fulfilling this duty. 

vSingle and collective members and the groups of these may, if they 
live in the same district or province, unite to form an affiliated delegation 
of the society which will forward the local social and agricultural interests. 
With this aim such delegations will be able to found workmen's clubs which 
will possess libraries and reading-rooms, and will do all that is possible 
to strengthen the comradeshi]) of their members, to facilitate the exchange 
of ideas and to disseminate useful knowledge. These delegations will 
moreoA^er give an ini])ulse to the formation of local agronomic labora- 
tories and museums, with the ofiicial help of other and analogous institu- 
tions. They are finally the connecting link between the members and 
the association at Madrid, to which they should remit a re})ort of their 
work every three years. 

The association's property is constitxited by the members' subscrip- 
^ tions, by donations and by any grants which it ma}" receive. In the case 
of its divSsolution its available resources and the value of its moveable pro- 
perty will be assigned by the council to some object covered by the asso- 
ciation’s general aims, the amount necessary to meet its debts being de- 
ducted. 

The association is administered by a general meeting and an adminis- 
trative council. The ordinary general meetings are held annually in the 
first fortnight in May in order to approve the councirs report of its acti- 
vity, to examine the acco\mts for the preceding year, to determine the bud- 
get for the coming year, and to deliberate on proposals with a view" to real- 
izing the association's general aims. 

The administrative council is composed of a chairman, six vice-chair- 
men, a general secretary, two assistant secretaries, a treasurer, a vice-treas- 
urer, an accountant, a librarian-archivist and fifty voting members. The 
chairman is the president of the association, is elected for six years and 
may be re-elected. Half the other offices become vacant every three 
years, in order of the seniority of the officials who are indefinitely eligible 
for re-election. Offices in the council are honorary and unpaid. Officials 


(i) In igi5-igi6 menU>ers* subscripti.ms amounted to 13,487 pesetas and grants to 8,500 
pesetas. 
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must be chosen from the nitniber of original members who undertake to 
pay a monthly subscription throughout their term of office. 

The council represents the association officially and manages and ad- 
ministers its affairs in respect of all its engagements and of its various 
aims. 


§ 2. TllK society's EXTEKURISK ox UEHAEK of its MKMimRS. 

The association conducts various enterprises in pursuit of its aims, in 
order to meet the social, technical and economic needs of its members. 
Some of these enterprises have the general character common to all insti- 
tutions of this type, 'J'hus members' appeals and requests are dealt with 
and supported ; activity is guided towards social ends and the end of co-op- 
eration ; and the sale and ])urchase of goods useful to agriculture and stock 
fanning is ])ractised, as are the sale and purchase of machines and imple- 
ments. Other forms of enter])rise, which in ])ractice have great importance, 
need a sj)ecial organization. They are the credit fund, the centre for 
dealing with farmers' contracts, and the office of technical, agronomic and 
legal advice. We will briefly examine these s])ecial enter])rises. 

dredii Fund. — This is the most rei'ent enterprise of the society, 
ha\'ing been comstituted only on 31 March 1916, but it is none the less the 
most important hitherto established. 

It was formed in res})onse to the urgent need of Spanish agriculture 
for ca]ntal, a need which grew daily and which was felt with exceptional 
intensity owing to the luiropean war. The war and the resultant excep- 
tional situation of home and foreign trade have made provisioning a prob- 
lem in vS])ain, a j)roblem which has to be solved by an increased home 
I)Toduction. The archaic and defective character of most of the existing 
systems of agriculture and the fact that agriculture is not iiidiistrializeci 
have become apparent, and these conditions are due to the insufficiency 
or the total lack of caintal. 

It cannot be denied that since 1916 alm^t all districts of Spain have 
come to be j^rovided wath agricnltnral .syndicates who have worked to ame- 
liorate the position by means of rural funds. But in most cases these at- 
tempts did not met with the desired success, in some they have complete- 
ly failed ; for the banks were suspicious of them and their guarantees 
were not always such as to inspire confidence. The need w^as therefore 
felt of a national institution which should not only afford agricultural 
credit but should also act as intermediary between the rural groups and 
the credit establishments. It was to supply this need that the Association 
of the Agriculturists of Spain, ha\dng first come to an agreement with the 
Bank of Spain, formed its credit fund. 

This fund is intended : i) to be an intermediary, connecting the capi- 
tal available in urban centres with agricultural industries ; 2) to cause 
the formation and development of local rural funds ; 3) to furnish the 
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societies fonnitig these on economical terms with the resources they need 
in order to begin their activities; 4) to rebate the movement and 
employment of the capital of associated insmutions destined to afford 
agricultural credit, by providing for its investment in the case of some 
societies and rendering it available for others ; and 5) generally to study 
conditions favourable to the development of agricultural credit in the 
country. 

The chief transactions of the fund may be classified as follows : 

a) the granting of limited credit to agricultural institutions enrolled 
as adherent to the association; 

b) the acceptance of savings deposits ; 

c) the opening of current accounts bearing interest ; 

d) the granting of loans on security. 

Agricultural institutions which have adhered to the Association of the 
Agriculturists of Spain will enjoy a credit to be carefully fixed by thepian- 
agers of the fund, in accordance with the solvency of their members hav- 
ing collective liability, and especially in accordance with their importance 
to social agricultural enterprise. Institutions which have obtained credit 
of this description will undertake : i) to give the association a commer- 
cial guarantee signed by three members of the institution chosen for this 
purpose among those having an open account ; 2) to remit to the institu- 
tion a quarterly account of business done ; 3) to allow any inspection of 
books and accounts which the association or its delegates may make, 
whenever such inspection may be considered useful. 

Such credit once granted, the institutions may circulate the amount 
accruing to them by bills on the association expiring in one year, each 
having a maximum value of 20 per cent, of the balance of credit, or by 
any other commercial instrument chosen by the managers. Sums with- 
drawn from credit accounts will bear a fixed annual interest of from 3 % 
to 6 per cent. The capital in shares of the Credit Fund is variable. It 
has been fixed initially at a minimum of 250,000 pesetas, represented by 
500 contributions of 500 pesetas each. At first and for the first five years 
of the fund’s activity these contributions will be exacted as parts of a foun- 
dation fund, and will be entirely assigned to the operations of the societies. 
They will gradually be converted into shares. This share capital may be 
subscribed, in whole or part, by means of the jjersonal acceptance of pecu- 
niary and individual responsibility for the discharge of the fund’s obliga- 
tions. The members will be collectively liable for these contributions 
which will be equivalent to the foundation contributions paid in specie. 

'The subscribed share capital of the fund surpassed from the outset 
its initial minimum, for contributions amounting to 497,500 pesetas were 
received at the time of foundation. Subscriptions have since continued 
and in May 1916 their amount was 614,000 pesetas. 

Since the ftmd has existed only for some months, data as to its work- 
ing and development cannot be obtained ; but it may be taken to have 
rendered great service to the individual as to the collective members of 
the association and to agriculturists generally. 
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Centre for Farmers* Contracts, — Hitherto one of the greatest obsta- 
cles in the way of the inveitment and use of capital in agricultural indus- 
tries has been the difficulty of acquiring and selling rural property in Spain. 
A very capable agenc}^ was necessary to determine the accuracy of the 
facts indicated by lifts of offers. 

The intermediary agents responsible for the sale and letting of rural 
properties merely supply the information given to them by the proprietors. 

The cost of such work to the seller is excessive when the transaction is 
important. Many agriculturists, very variously situated, asked the asso- 
ciation to form for them a special centre for contracts of purchase and sale, 
which should render constantly available guarantees of the description of 
properties to be sold, and of the circumstances attendant on sale. In Nov- 
ember 1915 the association therefore founded an office for the purchase, 
sale and letting of rural properties, on the following bases : 

a) A right to use the office will belong only to members, whether 
individuals or societies, of the Assodation of the Agriculturists of Spain. 

b) The association will supply detailed notes as to properties for sale 
or to let, with photographs and any other necessary papers, and will guar- 
antee the accuracy of data contained in the offer, on the responsibility 
of its technical ex])ert. 

c) The association keeps a register of offers and one of demands. 
To make an entry in the former it is necessary : i) to belong to the associa- 
tion, being either ersonally enrolled in one of its classes or the adherent 
of a society which is among its collective members ; 2) to pay the fee, 
fixed at 100 pesetas, which covers the travelling and maintenance costs 
of the expert who ins]>ects proi>erties, and the cost of obtaining photo- 
graphs, verifying data, etc. ; 3) to apply to the association and facilitate 
the work entailed by such verification. 

d) The association’s technical expert guarantees by his signature 
the accuracy of the data supplied as to the quality of lands, the kind of 
crops they^ bear, means of communication, buildings, live stock, imple- 
ments and machines, etc. , but does not guarantee the area unless he receive 
plans which allow him to investigate it on the spot. Further he is not 
responsible for the price a landowner may ask, this point being left entirely 
to the seller’s discretion. 

e) When once any transaction has been completed neither the seller 
nor the buy^er will be in any way liable to make any payunent. 

/) Offers and demands will be advertised in the association’s bulle- 
tin, in order that all members may’' become aware of them. 

Technical- Agronomic and Legal Advice, — The association has placed 
at the service of its members the offices of persons especially competent 
in these two departments, a technical and a legal adviser, both of whom 
are paid by itself. It is their duty^ to answer the questions of members 
on economic, technical, legal and social points. 

Legal advice is given quite freely. Technical advice is of different 
kinds, as follows : 

a) It is given quite freely to members. They benefit thus by con- 
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sultations, either verbal or by correspondence, as to agriculture and rural 
industries; such service being looked upon as agricultural instruction or as 
having a general character, and including lectures and short and practical 
courses of instruction, etc. 

b) The association offers the free services of its ejcpert, but the mem- 
bers are resj)onsiblc for his travelling expenses and honoraria and for the 
pa^Tnent of any assistants he may have. Under this ^provision, schemes 
for farming are drawn up, the cost being limited to 25,000 pesetas ; lands 
are valued, when they have already been surv’^eyed, the cost being limited 
to 5,000 pesetas ; buildings are valued where no survey or measuring is 
necessary, the cost being limited to 5,000 pesetas ; and permanent improve- 
ments are valued, as are the disposition of water with a view to irriga- 
tion, enclosures, farming roads, etc., the cost being limited to 2,000 
pesetas. 

c) For 33.33 per cent, of their total cost the association supplies ser- 
vices other than those wliich have been mentioned : it will thus survey 
lands, make plans and undertake other business. 

According to the association's last re])ort legal and technical advice 
was given in eighty-vSix and in fifty-four cases, respectively, and there were 
two thousand legal and as many technical verbal consultations. 
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CO-OPERATION IN ANTIGUA (i): AN OBJECT LESSON. 

By W. R. l^UNLOP, 

Scivniific An&istant^ Imptrial Department of Agriculture. 


One of the most striking features of social and economic interest in 
Antigua in fact in the whole of the West Indies — is the strong tendency 
in that island towards agricultural co-operation. The tendency there is 
much stronger than in any otlier West Indian island, and the reason for it 
is not difficult to find : Antigua has knowm to a greater extent than the other 
islands what adversity means. Subject to severe droughts and possessing 
in any case a limited rainfall on account of the island's topography, Anti- 
gua has experienced bad years. Furthermore this island has been largely 
dependent upon one industry — sugar production ; and the low prices that 
have ruled for this product before the war and the relatively high cost of 
production have rendered it absolutely necessary to adopt economical me- 
thods. 

The cumulative re.sult has been to engender in the minds of planters a 
sympathetic attitude towards co-operation and the application of science, 
such as docs not exist to the same extent elsewhere. This is shown by the 
close relationship that exists between the Department of Agriculture and the 
Agricultural and Commercial Society, and by the energetic and progressive 
work effected by both of these bodies for many years past. 

The greatest and first example shown by Antigua in connection wdth 
the value of combination is to be found in the Antigua (Gunthorpes) Central 
Sugar Factory. The history of this factory has been dealt with in the West 
Indian Bulletin on several occasions by Dr. Francis Watts, C. M. G., who 
was largely responsible for its establishment. Suffice it to say that it had its 
origin in IQ03 in a series of agreements between a group of owmers of sugar 
estates and a company formed in lyondon. It was arranged that the contract- 
ing proprietors sliould receive a first payment on their canes with a division 
of profits at the end of each season. The scheme was sujiported by the gov- 
ernment to the extent of what now amounts to a free grant of £ 15,000. The 

(x) Written from information in the files of the Imperial Department of Agriculture 
for the West Indies by direction of the Imperial Commissioner. 
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factory has made steady growth and in 1919 the original contractors may 
reasonably expect the distribution amongst them of shares which represent 
one half of the factory. 

But besides benefiting the estate owners of Antigu^, the central factory 
has been of advantage to the peasantry. Both Gunthorpes Central Factory 
and Bendals Factory entered into an agreement to purchase peasants' canes, 
and to facilitate the growing of canes and other crops ; the government of 
Antigua reserved for peasants and rented on easy terms a considerable 
acreage of land. 

Thus the Antigua factory besides being a financial success is an object 
lesson of considerable educational value. Above all it is a concrete argument 
in favour of the extension of the British sugar industry within the empire. 

From the point of view of financial and economic importance the An- 
tigua factory just referred to stands alone. But there have been during 
the past few years co-operative movements which seem to indicate more 
forcibly the co-operative feeling in the presidency. Such a movement was 
that started in 1913 to form an Onion Growers' Association. For years An- 
tigua had been producing small quantities of onions of a very satisfactory 
kind and it was felt that the island possessed opportunities for development 
in this direction. Such opportunities lay chiefly in the possibility to sup- 
ply the New York and Canadian markets before the Bermuda and other 
crops came in, and to establish an intercolonial trade with the more thickly 
populated islands, like Barbados, in the West Indies. 

In 1913, an association was formally established. A central grading and 
packing house was arranged for, and it was agreed that the onion crops of 
members should be marketed on a co-operative basis through the association, 
a first payment of i c. per lb. being paid on delivery, followed by a distri- 
bution of the surplus profits. Agents were appointed in the different 
markets and a system of cable advices introduced. It was made known 
that the association's mark on each crate was a guarantee that the pro- 
duce was sound, i)roperly graded and packed. During the season 1913-14 
the total weight of onions purchased by the association was 42,799 lbs. ; in 
1914-15 it rose [to 186,198 lbs. or nearly four times the amount for the 
previous year. Total payment amounted to £588 or 1.5 c. per lb. The 
association has now established a firm connection in New York and in 
the intercolonial markets, and Antigua onions are becoming known, and 
justly so, as high class and uniform produce. It may be added as a 
fact of agricultural interest that in Antigua large quantities of onions are 
grown as a catch crop with sugar cane. Where this is done the cost of 
production is greatly reduced. 

The success of the Onion Growers* Association has no doubt been 
partly responsible for those further co-operative movements in Antigua 
during the present year in connection with the formation of Cotton and of 
Lime-Growers' Associations, respectively. The Cotton Growers' Association 
which has now been formed, really originated in a resolution at the recent 
West Indian Cotton Conference held in St. Kitts during March 1916. The 
association includes in its membership all the principal cotton growers in 
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the island. There is a coirmiittee of management which has full power to 
deal with all matters affecting the cotton industry of the island. The asso- 
ciation is affiliated to the Antigua Agricultural and Commercial Society 
and to the Antigua Onion Growers' Association, but this does not im|>ly 
general distribution of responsibilities. 

The Lime Growers’ Association, which is at the present time in process 
of formation, has, it appears, for its principal object, the establishment of 
a small but profitable green lime trade wih New York, supplementary 
to that of Dominica which has assumed big dimensions of recent years. 
Antigua, it is supposed, profiting by the experiences of Dominica and guided 
by her own knowledge of the value of combined action, intends to estab- 
lish a central grading depot and to make beforehand, if possible, special 
arrangements in regard to freight facilities. While this is commendable, it 
is a question whether the production of limes in Antigua will ever attain 
large proportions. 

The present account of co-o])eration in Antigua would not be complete 
without some reference to the Indian corn or maize industry of that island. 
It had been felt for some time that the West Indian islands should 
produce more corn and import less. Antigua, as might be expected, was 
the first to lead the way to giving effect to this idea. The principal 
difficulty was that, to keep, corn must be dried. This would necessitate 
the establishment of a kiln* drying plant, and this the Antigua govern- 
ment decided to do. In May 1914 the establishment w^as opened, 
its efficiency having been previously demonstrated. Antigua kiln-dried 
corn had been found to be as good if not better than the imported American 
product. The terms on which local deliveries are accepted by the granary 
are as follows : (i) the co-operative plan whereby a first payment of 2s. (yd, 
per bushel of shelled grain is made to growers, to be followed by a distribu- 
tion of the suijjIus profits of the undertaking after paying all expenses and 
deducting 25 per cent, as the profit of the granary ; (2) the purchase of 
corn for cash at the rate of 6 d. per bushel of shelled grain ; (3) the kiln- 
drying of corn for which a charge not exceeding 6 d, per bushel is made. 

Arrangements were made later for the erection of a meal-making ma- 
chine. 

The effect of the establishment of this granary was to increase largely 
the area under Indian com in the island. It cannot be said, however, that 
so far the granary has been a financial success, nor is it likely to be until 
corn is produced in large quantities in excess of the immediate local require- 
ments. At present it is in the nature of a governement insurance of com 
growing and from that point of view should at least inspire confidence. 

In connection with corn growing it may be noted that during the present 
year an attempt to encourage the industry was made by holding a maize 
show. This function was highly successful and may be expeceted to have 
the desired result. 

In concluding this review of events in Antigua, we mayj[]^the more 
appreciate their importance by considering for a moment’their external as 
part from their internal effects. The Antigua Sugar Factory was distinctly 
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a pioneer or experimental project. Its promotion involved heavy respon- 
sibilities on the part of the originators. It proyed a success, however, with 
the result that a few years after its establishment another and similar fac- 
tory was erected in the neighbouring island of St. Kitts. These factories 
in their turn ha\'e served to encurage greater centralization of recent 
years in Barbados. 

Turning to the Antigua Onion Growers'* Association we are able to re- 
cord a most striking external effect. Last year an affiliated association was 
formed in Montserrat and a similar one in the Virgin Islands, while Nevis, 
if it has not an association, is endeavouring to develop its onion industry on 
similar co-operative lines to those followed in Antigua. 

It will be seen therefore that a great deal of importance attaches to the 
study of the economic conditions obtaining in Antigua. It is an island which, 
though its prospects now are good, has been subject to adversities ; but 
combined action in the right direction has won. Even the fortunes of the 
most flourishing colonies may suddenly take a turn in the wrong direction 
it may be through unavoidable causes or from unprepared ness to meet avoid- 
able ones : in any case co-operation in Antigua ])rovides a useful object 
lesson that should not be neglected even by the most affluent of agricultural 
communities. 



MIvSCKLLANEOUwS ‘INFORMATION RRLATINO To CO-OPERATION 
AND ASSOCIATION IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


DENMARK 


THK GlCNl^:RAi, UNION OF CO-OPERATIVE CONSUMERS’ ASSOCIATIONS IN iqi s (i). 

Following on our previous remarks regarding co-operative consumers* 
societies in Denmark we give the essential results of the activity in 1915 of 
.the General Union of these societies. 

On 31 December 1914. 1,4(7 associations • — almost all of those exist- 


ing in Denmark - 
bered 219.492. 

— belonged to the General Ufiion. 

Their members num- 

A year later, 

on 31 December 1915, eighty-one associations, numbering 

12,636 members, had acceded to the union, 
progress of the movement since 1896. 

Number 
of Ass^.ciations 
bc'longinp 
to the Union 

The following figures show the 

Number Amount 

of ol Turnover 

their in Millions 

Members of crowns {2) 

1896 . . 

. . . 310 

— 

4.2 

1901 . . 

. . . 6S4 

90,972 

13-5 

1903 . . 

... 852 

115,872 

19.8 

1905 . . 

. . . 1,029 

143.031 

26.3 

1907 . . 

. . . 1.1S9 

168,696 

36.4 

1909 . . 

, . . 1,224 

I 73 .< 8 o 8 

41.7 

1911 . . 

. . . 1,286 

181,326 

48.8 

1913 . . 

• • • i. 35 () 

194.337 

62.0 

1914 . . 

. . . i, 4'^7 

219,492 

69.6 

1915 . . 

. . . 1,488 

232,128 

71-5 


The reserve funds of the associations wEich were 350,000 crowns on 
31 December 1901, amounted on 31 December 1905 to 1,100,000 crowns; on 
31 December 1910 to 2,775,000 crowns ; in 1912 to 3,657,000 crowns ; in 
1913 to 3,987,000 crowns ; in 1914 to 4,276,000 crowns ; on 31 December 1915 
to 4,583,000 crowns. 


(t) Note seat by our correspondent in Copenhagen. 
(2) I crown =* about is i y^doX par. 
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The Generd Union is not concerned only 'with trade but devotes also 
considerable activity to industry. The following figures indicate its oper- 
ations in its different spheres of action. 


Commercial Activity. 

(Value of operations in millions of crowns). 





19X5 

1914 

19X3 

Section for colonial provisions 

50.4 

38.5 

35.4 

» 


manufactures 

5.2 

4-9 

4.6 

» 

» 

edge-tools 

5.0 

4-2 

37 

Hi 

» 

grains 

4.1 

2.7 

24 

» 

» 

trade in wood 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 


» 

laigc merchandise 

0.6 

0.4 

0.3 

» 

« 

wines 

0.6 

0.3 

03 

» 

n 

packing 

6.0 1 

6.0 

5.1 


» 

cycles j 

0.3 ' 

0.3 1 

1 

0.2 



Total . . . j 

72.4 1 

57-5 1 

52.2 


Industrial A ctivity . 

(Value of operations in millions of crowns). 




1 

1 J 9 X 5 

1 J 9 M 

j * 9*3 

Roasting of 

coffee 

2.9 

i 

1 2.8 

2.7 

Manufacture of 

chocolate 1 

0.8 

j 0-7 

0.6 



sugar 1 

0.4 

j 0.3 

0-3 


» 

tobacco & cigars j 

I.O 

j 0.8 

0.8 


» 

ropes j 

0.6 

i 0.5 

0.4 


>> 

soap 1 

1. 1 

! I.O 

0.9 

» 

» 

chemicals (technical) 

0.2 

1 0.2 

0.2 

t> 


knitting | 

0.2 

1 0.2 

0.2 

» 

}) 

margarine 

6.1 

! 4‘7 

3.2 

Spice mills 


! 

0.4 

0,4 

0.3 

Section for 

com 

i 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

Packing . 


i 

l.i 

. 

0,8 

. 

— 



1 

Total . . . 1 

150 

1 

12.6 

1 

9.8 


It will be seen that of late years the increase in the value of operations 
has been distributed over almost all branches of activity, and that the profits, 
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which in 1912 were 2,846,0010 <a:owns, rose in 1913 to 3 ,o 48,<K)0 crowns, in 
1914 to 3,825,000 crowns, and in 1915 to 5,005,000 crowns. In terms of the 
percentage of the figure representing the business done, that is of the value of 
the purchases giving a right to a share of dividends, the associations belong- 
ing to the union received 5.5 per cent, in 1912, 5.5 per cent, in 1913, 6 per 
cent, in 1914, and 7 per cent in 1915. 

We will conclude by reproducing the balance-sheets of the union, 
dated i January 1916, 1915 and 1914. 


Balance Sheets of the General Union. 

(in millions of crowns). 

Credit. 



1916 

! 

1 

I X915 

i 

1 1914 

Stock of merchandise 

11.09 

! 7-35 

6.76 

In hand 

O.IO 

1 0.07 

0.06 

Inventory 

0.32 

! 0-39 

0.29 

I^operties 

4.90 

' 4-63 

4.20 

Credit 

9.17 

8.30 

8.37 

Total . . . 

25 58 

20.74 

19.68 

Debit, 





1916 

1913 

1914 

Co-operative aodeties’ account 

<^•93 

0.80 

! 078 

Reserve funds’ » 

458 

427 

3-99 

Dividends > 

0.23 

! 0.18 1 

[ 0.15 

Debit • for loans 

1.99 

i 1 

2.90 

Insurance » (agtiinst lowering of prices) 

0.57 

i ^-27 j 

0.20 

Reduction in value of buildings 

350 

3.50 : 

3.00 

Insurance account 

O.IO 

O.IO 

O.IO 

Insurance renewal account 

0.50 

0.50 

0.50 

Insurance account (against disturbimce of activity) . j 

030 

O.IO 

— 

I/)ans on properties 

0.99 

x.oo 

1.32 

Various creditors i 

6.37 i 

3.81 

3.65 

Carried over from last vear i 

0*52 i 

0.04 

0.04 

Net excess j 

5*00 j 

3.83 i 

3.05 


j 25-58 I 20.74 ! 19.68 


Total . . 
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GERMANY. 


HoirsEwrvES’ agricultural organizations and their activity. — 

Boehm, Eli'iab -lh, in ISlatU'r fur Genos^enschaftsweitn, Berlin, i6 Selitemhcr 1916. 


The aim of the first agricultural association of housewives in East 
Prussia which was founded nearly twenty years ago and composed of 
town and country members, was to inculcate in its members the princi- 
ples of a sound economic education, and to institute an office for the sale 
to town housewives of fresh country provisions. Countrywomen were 
thus enabled to sell their produce more profitably than heretofore while 
the large towns found themselves more amply and more economically 
provided with foodstuffs. 

The selling offices further affect agriculture in that they induce those 
interested in it to increase the cultivated area and to employ the soil scien- 
tifically, and in that they allow a large sale of small quantities of vegeta- 
bles and fruit produced on distant farms. 

At present there is at least one housewives' association in each district 
and a selling office in every small town. P'or the whole province the turn- 
over of these organizations amounted in 1915 to 1,330,0(^0 marks (i). 
There arc also twenty associations in West Prussia, thirteen in Pomerania, 
twelve in Silesia and as many in Schleswig-Holstein and in the province 
Saxony. These have, following the example of East Prussia, grouped 
themselves in provincial federations which have adhered to a Prussian 
provincial federation. In all the other Prussian provinces and German 
States a series of these associations arc found, so that there are altogether 
more than 120 of them founded on similar bases and working as free scjcie- 
ties. This free form seems to suit the organizing activity of women better 
than the co-operative form, which invariably exacts a larger measure of 
work and of responsibility than housewives are able to supply. In spite 
of the unsuccessful experience at Hildesheim of a housewives’ assc^iation 
organized as a co-operative society, new attempts in this direction have 
recently’' been made in Hanover, which is the province par excellence of co- 
operative organization. At Hanover itself, at Eiinebourg and at Osna- 
briick housewives' associations and selling offices, which are co-operative 
in form, have been instituted. 

The financial results of the enteq^rise cannot as yet be estimated. 
It is however certain that when several selling offices are established the 
turnover of the smallest towns increases, while on the other hand the gene- 
ral costs diminish. The free associations at first deduct 10 per cent., for 
general costs, but subsequently often effect a reduction to 8 per cent. It 
is found that the latter percentage will allow the maintenance of itinerant 
instru<rtors, and the institution of establishments for making jams and pre- 


(i) I mark ~ about 11 3/4 d. at par. 
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serves and of others for hatching eggs, as well as grants to social enterprises 
and to the daughters of poor members for their instruction in domestic 
economy. 

In their monthly meetings the town and country members discuss 
prices together, and thus for the first time townswomen are able to parti- 
cipate in fixing prices. The shops of the associations have distinguished 
themselves during the war by maintaining fair prices, often lower than 
those which obtain in markets. 


ITALY. 


I. AGKlCUVl'l’nAIy CO-OPICU \TlON .\NJ) SOCFAl, ASSISTANCE OK PEASANTS.— 
La ('oofurazioni Italiuna Milan, No. uu, 6 Octolxr 


The Congregation of Charity recently took im])ortant decisions in 
favour of promoting agricultural co*o])eration in the management of the 
lands owned by charitable institutions, and of ensuring to pea.sants habit- 
ually employed on the congregation's own farms a minimum of social assis- 
tance corres]M)ndent to modern needi^ The provisions in «jiiestion are 
courageous and are destined to produce the best results. They could eas- 
ity be adopted l^y the administrators of all charitable institutions which 
own rural land, and se^'eral congresses have already declaied themselves 
to this effect (i). We think therefore that it w’ill be interesting to describe 
them. 

Above all the council of the congrcgntion affirmed the duty of public 
administrations owning rural projierty to endeavour to raise the level of 
the intellectual, moral and encoiiomic life of the ]>easants working on their 
land. The council was further of the opinion that the best means doing 

(i) In Bolov?ua, on tht* 15th ol Utst OcIoIkt in a imvling of thL-ropust lUalivt s of labour or- 
^(.iiii/ations, held to llu* of rural lauds owned by charitable and the 

r latioti'; bclwoeu at*Ticultural and latKHu co-operative socielit s,an older ol the day was a]>prov* 
cd, which atfmncd the power of the ]mblic .idmiiii.sirators of thi province to .edve a i>reftr<ncc 
ill Idling agTecm nts to the co-op -rati vi* -^ijcietii s, particularly to tin* Imal fedt ration whicJi 
was th/ir best known nucl us, an<l which iiiviu<l the delcuntcs of the public administrations of 
thj labour org ini/alious to uoiiiinate a iiii.ved technical conimi'^sion chargt d a) to fonnulatc 
“ general regulations for 1 dting ” which should legit iniab ly safeguard public intinsts and the 
particular interests of the contracting part it .s: b) tt> act pennaiueiUly in an arbitrating capac- 
ity in order to pn.'vent ditlereiices which might arise a.s to such leases. The congnss further 
expressed a d -sire that the provincial federation should OliligC its adherent co-operative soci- 
eties to Ix^comc more and more closely connected with the organiziitious exis< ing specifically 
for collective provisioning mid sale of tlw articles and commodilus ncci ssarj’ to agriculture 
and derived from it (agricultural unions, autonomous coiiunuual mstitutiotm, co-opcialive 
consumers’ societies, etc.), thus gradually eliminating the ustUss middUmen who burden 
production as much as coiisumtitlon. St‘c iu this connection La Cooperazionc Itahana, Mikm, 
No. 1215, 27 OctolKT 1916. 
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this was to entrust the management of lands to the co-operative societies 
formed by the agricultural labourers, whenever, these gave proof of an ade- 
quate te^nifcal and financial capacity. 

In order to guarantee that co-operative societies undertaking the man- 
agement of the congregation’s farms would be faithful to the principle of 
co-operation, and that their technical, book-keeping and economic duties 
would be regularly discharged, these societies were ad\’ised to join the Feder- 
ation of Agricultural Co-operative Societies which has offices at Milan and 
which proposes to aid agricultural co-operation in the matter of technique 
and hookkeeping, financing it and assisting the societies’ collective pur- 
chases and sales. 

Further, in order to aid peasants working on farms let to individuals, 
the council resolved ; 

1) To render obligatory the contracts as to settlements and the 
labour agreements in force in the respective districts, especially as regards : 

a) minimum wages in kind and money and in shares of profits ; 

h) hours of labour and of rest ; 

e) guarantees and insurances in cases of illness, accident, disablement 
and old age ; 

d) the registration of contracts of settlement and labour by employ- 
ment offices ; 

e) the decision of disputes between employers and peasants by submit- 
ting these to the commission of conciliation and arbitration annexed to the 
employment offices, 

2) The council resolved that persons farming lands in districts in 
which special settlement contracts and labour agreements were not in force, 
should apply the most favourable conditions as to hours and wages - both 
in money and in kind — which were locally cu.stomary. 

They should annually deposit with the admini.stration of the congre- 
gation a copy of the contract made with every labouring family, which 
should conform to a model furnished by the administration. 

The guarantees must be given to the peasants, to provide for the cases 
of sickness, accident, disablement and old age. Which we have already men- 
tioned under letter c). 

Disputes arising between employers and peasants, and outside the ter- 
ritorial sphere of the arbitrating commission, should be submitted for ami- 
cable settlement to the president of the congregation’s technical office. 

The share of the administration in the costs of these pro\dsions for the 
peasants will be : 

i) A quarter of the premium for insurance against accidents. 

2) One lira for each peasant registered or to be registered by the 
National Thrift Fund {Cassa Nazionale di Providenza), such lira to dimi- 
nish that minimum share of the registration fee which will be chargeable 
to the peasant. 

3) A third of the premium for the insurance against fire of the 
moveables, implements, clothes and food of a peasant, the other two thirds 
remaining chargeable to the employer and to the peasant,reipectively. The 
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total sum of these contributions, estimated for each property, should be 
taken into account at the time of the expert valuation of the dues burdening 
rent, and should be part of the sum annually deducted from these dues, to 
the credit of the employer. 

All the above provisions will be comprised in the lists of stipulations 
as to properties let in the current year : and since their effects can be realized 
rapidly and can reach a large number of peasants, the council decided to 
invite employers enjoying current leases to apply the conditions which fa- 
vour peasants from the beginning of the coming agricultural year. 

Finally to complete these provisions the council decided : 

1) to vote 600 liras (i) to the employment offices for peasants, tak- 
ing such sum from the reserve on the balance-sheet of 1916, and to include 
a like contribution in the budgets for future years ; 

2) to found an itinerant chair of domestic economy, with the object 
of giving rules for rational housekeeping to families labouring on the lands 
of the administration; 

3) to promote and subsidize enterprises tending to the spread of cul- 
ture, such as evening and Sunday courses of elementary instruction in the 
farms, circulating libraries, courses of technical instruction, etc. 

4) to occasion an agreement with other charitable enterprises own- 
ing rural lands, for the purpose of instituting an agricultural inspectorate 
which will see that the rules stipulated in leases in the interests of peasants 
are effectively applied, that the laws of hygiene and sanitation are 
observ^ed, that there is compulsory education, etc. 

* ♦ 

.1. THE POSITION OF CERTAIN rOPFEAR BANKS IN igis — Cudito e ( oopcrazion^, 
origan of the Assoctaziouf fra U Hanchc Popolart, Rome*, No. 10, i OctolKT iwH' 


The Agricultural Bank of Mantua (2). — The report accompanying 
the balance-sheet for igi5 (45th year) of this bank opens by drawing at- 
tention to the rapid decline in deposits in the first months of the year — from 
eighteen and a half millions at the end of 1914 to fourteen millions in the 
following May — ; and to their no less rapid increase after the beginning 
of the war, so that in October 1915 they again reached eighteen millions 
and in December twenty-one and a half millions. Thus in the first half- 
year there were difficulties due to the diminution of resources, and other 
difficulties in the second half-year due to the plenty of money, much of 
which was deposited only on a precarious title. These difficulties, and the 
necessity of being prepared to face the eventual withdrawal of part of the 
deposited sum, showed the bank’s administrators the path they must fol- 
low. In the first place securities were prudently reduced and then the 


(1) I s 1.2611 liras at par. 

(2) La Banca Agricola Maniovana. 
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normal course of dealing with them was resumed, such investments being 
preferred as. were not only safest but also most readily realized. The re- 
sults of this prudent management are evident in the balance-sheet, of 
which the principal figures can be resumed as follows : 

Shareholder's property ; 1,262,704 liras — including 443,000 liras 
in share capital and ordinary reserve, 136,000 liras in repaid shares and 
profits, and a special fund of 683,000 Hras. 

Deposits : 21,453,391 liras — including small savings amounting to 
more than ten millions, five millions of ordinary savings deposits, more 
than five millions on current account and 776,000 liras in interest-bearing 
bonds. 

Altogether resources amount to about twenty-two and three quarter 
millions, as to which sum the following investments should be noted : 
securities on 31 December, ten and a half million ; the bank's title-deeds, 
more than seven million ; advances remaining, four million liras. Net 
profits amounted to 65,784.50 liras; and of them 18,767 liras were assigned 
to the shareholders, namely 5 per cent, on their shares which is the maxi- 
mum allowed by the by-laws, and 37, 149 liras to the fund destined to guaran- 
tee values, while the rest was placed at the council's disposition for the 
employees' thrift fund, and for renumerations, allocations, etc. 

The Popular Mutual Bank of Teramo (i). — This is one of the oldest 
establishments for popular mutual credit, having originated in 1881. The 
difficulties which it had to overcome in 1915 were not trifling. They did 
not however prevent it from developing an activity beneficent both to the 
city and to its own clients : it placed large means at the disposal of the 
commune for the acquisition of grain ; it repaid to depositors in less than 
ten months a million and a half liras, and it invested in national loans — all 
this without neglecting local needs and those of small commerce, in the 
interests of which the rate of discount was always kept within moderate 
limits — ; and finally it strengthened its banking- business by a consider- 
able sum of net profits. 

To resume the bank's enterprise in this year we will give the following 
figures from its balance-sheet : 

The total capital amounted to 634,837 liras, including 150,000 liras 
of capital in shares (3,000 shares of 50 liras each held b}" 1,234 sharehold- 
ers), 75,000 liras of ordinar}^ reserve, 397,000 liras of extraordinary re- 
serve and a reserve of 13,000 liras to provide against oscillations in values. 

Deposits on current account amounted to 146,000 liras and savings 
deposits to 2,283,463 liras. There was a reduction of 789,000 liras in the 
savings deposits, as compared with the preceding year. Not only the 
state of war, but also the diminished remittances of emigrants, the local 
agricultural crisis caused by the failure of. the harvest and the vintage 
which obliged agriculturists to withdraw their deposits, and finally the 
issue of the national loans, were responsible for the decline in saving. 


(i) I, a Banca Mutua Popolare di Teramo. 
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Securities at the end of the year gave a balance of 2494 bills for 
2,423,336 liras, including 2,022,231 liras on bills expiring within three 
months and 401,105 liras on those expiring later. Bills discounted in 
1915 numbered 10,972 and were for more than eleven million liras. The 
diminution in the discounts effected, as compared with 1914, was 42.000 
liras. Dishonoured bills for the year are represented in the balance-sheet 
by only 23,000 liras. 

The title deeds of the bank's property amounted to 678,000 liras, 
660,000 liras thereof being invested in treasury bonds. As regards the 
profit and loss account, the net ]>rofits amounted to 61,000 liras, of which 
sum 11,887 liras was assigned to the shareholders at the rate of 4 liras a 
share, 43,000 liras went to augment different reserv^e funds, 2,000 liras 
was granted to beneficent objects and 2.000 liras to the industrial school. 

The Popular Mutual Bank of Verona (i). -- This is one of the oldest 
popular banks in Venetia, having been founded in iSby, that is at the 
beginning of Luigi Luzzatti's organization of a propaganda of popular 
credit. It has always remained faithful to its early ])rinciples, and thanks 
to prudent administration it has attained morally and materially to a lead- 
ing position. Like kindred in^itutions it felt last year the effects of the 
country’s economic crisis as determined by [K)litical events : the sums 
deposited in this bank were at first reduced, and later, wlien calm had re- 
turned to the market, it had to find the best investments for the consider- 
able sum wdiich the plentiful return of deposits placed at its disposal 
However it w^as able to o^•c•rcome transitory embarassmeiits, b>' rediscount- 
ing largely and fre<iuently the securities of similar banks, by subscribing 
to the national loans, or by reducing the rate of interest paid on deposits 
of each category in order to lessen their superabundance. By such mea- 
sures the hard times w^ere successfully ])assed. The figuresonthe balance- 
sheet are most satisfactory and show the institution’s flourishing condi- 
tion. We ml\ quote the j)riuci]>al of them : 

The shareholders’ jnojierty was 75(),47o liras of which 4S4,30v8 liras 
represents the capital (13,433 shares of 36 liras each) and 272,162 liras the 
reserve. 

Deposits amounted to tw'elve and a half million liras, two million on 
current account and ten and a half iu savings deposits. The increase 
.shown by this item as compared with 1914 is of 1,400,000 liras. 

Securities held at the end of the year gave a balance of 4,2^^), 092 liras, 
showing a diminution of 800,000 liras as compared with the preceding 
year’s balance. We have abread>' noticed the reasons for a limitation of 
activity, and these also affected the year’s profits. 

The bank holds title-deeds of its property for 2,373,873 liras, all offer- 
ing the surest guarantee and being readily realizable. 

The net profits amounted to 79,392 liras ; of which 30,000 liras went 
to augment the reserve, 24,205 liras were assigned to shareholders at the 


(i) La Bauca Mutua ropolarc di Verona. 


3 
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rate of 5 per cent, on their paid-np capital, and the remainder was 
divided among the council and the employees. 

The profit and loss account shows that this bank also spent during 
the year more than 3,000 liras on beneficent objects. 

♦ 

♦ ♦ 

3. THE vSTATISTICS OF THIC CATHOLIC vSOCIAE AND ECONOMIC INSTITUTIONS. — 
Azione SoctWf, organ of the Social and Economic Union of Catholic Italians, Fat.nza,Na 14 
November 1916. 

The Untone Economico-Sociale fra i Cattolici Italiani is compiling 
general statistics as to social and economic associations in Italy. With this 
object it has already circulated a special form of quCvStions, asking the 
name of a given society, its site and address, data as to its constitution 
— whether legal or merely actual — , the number of its members (including 
those under arms), its collective property on 31 December 1915, its re- 
ceipts in IQ15, the assessment of members, the assessments or premiums 
received in 1915, its expenses in 1915. 

vSocieties of the following categories are the objects of the enquiry : 
mutual aid societies, mutual insurance societies (of live stock and against 
fire and hail), agricultural unions for collective purchase, consumers' co-op- 
erative societies, labour and producing co-operative societies, co-operative 
societies for agriculture and collecI:ive letting and for building }X)pular 
dwellings, and trade organizations (including offices of labour and secre- 
tariats of the peo])le and of emigration). 

National federations adhering to the Union have also been invited to 
supply data relative to 1915 or of later date, in order that a complete pic- 
ture of Catholic economic organization may be obtained. In due time we 
will show the chief conclusions drawn from these important statistics. 


RUvSSIA. 

I. CO-OPERATIVE SUl»PIyY AND PRODUCTION OP AGRICUETURAE MACHINES. 

z) KoBAJibB. Jl. (Koval V. D.): Co-opekative Trade in Agricultural MAcnmEs in Ma- 
miiiia Bi. (*ejiJ>CKOMi^ XoaahcTBii {The Machine tn AgncuUure) N<*. 1, Kiev, 15 
January 1916 ; 

2) M. (Dechevoj M.): The Agricultural Machine Industry in Russia, ibid : 
Nos. 10 and II, 31 and 15 June 1916 ; 

3) Jl-oj M. (D-oj M.) : The Dissemination of Agricultural Machines and lMi>rA£MKNTS 

BY Co-operative Credit, tbid : Nos. 14 and 15-16, 15 August and i and 30 September 
1916. 

The collective supply of agticultuial machines and implements in Rus- 
sia is now chiefly undertaken by the co-operative credit unions, who hav^ : 
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been empowered by a statute of 1895, having reference to 1905, to conduct 
such enterprise. The number of co-operative credit unions who take upon 
themselves the task of providing agricultural machines for the rural popu- 
lation increases year by year, as does the sum of money which they thus 
employ. These facts appear from the following table : 


Year 

Number of Co-operative | 

Supply A^ociations 

Sums they spend on buying 
Agricultural Machines 

1910 


3,200,000 roubles 

1911 

— 

4,900,000 

1912 


6,346,000 

1913 

-\437 

0,638,000 " 

1914 

circa ^,ooo 

1^,000,000 " 


Last year co-operative vSupply was res])onsible for 10.8 per cent, of 
the whole trade in machines. 

The sums which the co-operative unions lend to their members for the 
purchase of agricultural machines vary" in amount. According to an en- 
quiry made by the Distribution of Agricultural Machines the following sums 
were lent with this object in ic)i2 by the co-operative credit unions and the 
savings and loan funds to their members : 


by 7,734 co-operative credit unions. . 8,635,921 roubles (i) 

)) 1,538 savings and loan funds. . . 3,029,850 » 


in all. , . 11,665,771 » 


Of the 3,000 co-operative unions (20 per cent, of all the credit unions), 
which in 1914 undertook the supph" of agricultural machines, only 723 
were combined in the eleven following federations of co-operative unions : 

(x) I roiit)lc gold s= about 2$ i % at par. 
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V 

Name 

Year 

of 

Foundation 

Number 

of 

Co-operative 

Unions 

combined 

Sums spent on 
Agricultural 
Machines 

1. of Kiev 

1907 

190 

140,000 roubles 

2 . '> Jekaterinburg 

1907 

74 

333 i 7 <>° " 

3. » Melitopol ’ . . . . 

1903 

34 

79.484 » 

4. BerdjaiiSk 

1901 

23 

55 >b 90 » 

5. » Tersk 

1911 

86 

10,438 

6. j Nikolaiev 

1915 

9 

— 

7. » Jckaterino?la\ 

191I 

60 1 

20,012 t) 

8. » Nijui-Novgon)d 

1 91 1 

106 

26,829 » 

9. » Kuban j 

1911 

23 

59,278 )» 

10. )) Zlatoust ... 

1911 

20 

93.747 

IT, »• Blagodariiifck 

1907 

27 

73.959 


j 

723 

975,197 roublct^ 


The co-operative supply of agricultural machines has developed most 
importantly in the east hi the federations of Jekaterjnburg and Zlatoust, 
and in the south in the federation of Kiev. The amount of the sums spent 
on agricultural machines is not alway directly related to the number of 
single co-operative unions which a federation combines, a circumstance to 
be expjained by the fact that unfederated co-operative unions also supply 
their demand for agricultural machines by availing themselves of the ser- 
vices of the federations as central purchasing organizations. This practice 
becomes increasingly prevalent as the co-operative instinct grows and the 
co-operative unions spread. In 1914 the co-operative federations were 
responsible for seven per cent, of all the co-operative supply of agricultural 
machines. All vsigns point to a very notable increase of this percentage 
in the near future ; for the whole course of co-operative supply tends indubi- 
tably to the formation of co-operative federations and thus assures the 
fruitful development of the co-o])erative sup])ly of agricultural machines. 
It is symptomatic in the case of several federations — those of Kiev, Je- 
katerinburg, Tersk, Nijni-Novgorod and Kiibanj — that they are not content 
merel}’' to su])ply machines, but wish also to teach the scientific use of 
these, after they have come into the hands of the peasants, and thus to bring 
about good methods of farming. To this end they engage agricultural 
ex]^)erts, set up stations where advice may be had as to agriculture, initiate 
co-operative unions for machines and so forth ; all of which measures are 
calculated, like the machines themselves, to intensify and improve agricul- 
ture on the peasants' farms. 

An effort which is now being made by the co-operative unions to aim 
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at the production of machines themselves may hold much promise for the 
future ; for the import from foreign countries of machines, on which annual- 
ly a sum of 63,800,000 roubles was expended, has been almost stopped. 
The co-operative federations in Jekaterinburg and Melitol should be 
mentioned in this connection as pioneers. They have already work^ 
out plans for establishing machine factories which have the necessary 
strong backing. A co-operative factory which turns out 1,000 corn-winnow- 
ing machines a year is now at work in Melitopol. In view of the present 
large demand for machines it may be taken as certain that this factory 
will soon be followed by others. 


2. MUTUAI, CREDIT SOCIETIES IN RUSSIA ON i JUEY 1915* Cno.Th Bajiaiu OH'j, 
0'j>mecTirf* BruiiiMuaro Kj>e;uiTa ;i1iiiOTHyfoinnx'i* bi> ]*occin Ha i 1915 

rojiia. - MuHiKnvfx TBO d>WHaHeoBi>. (IlB;i,aifio OcoOemioii KamuvjapiH no 
Kpe;iHTiioii HacTii) {Collatton of Summattzed rmanaal Statements of the Mutual 
Cicdti Socicites opcraittig m Kussia, showing their Condition on 1 July 1915 ) Spccifil Ofliice 
for Credit Businej^s, Petrograd, P. V. Sojkin, 19x6 (folio) 30 pp. 

We take the following most prominent data from the half yearly 
report, based on figures, which has been issued by the special office 
for providing credit of the Ministry of Finance, as to the position and acti- 
vity of existing credit societies on i July IQIS- 

The credit societies which were modelled on the Brussels “ Union de 
ciedit in Petrograd in 1864, and of which the first fift}" years of life were 
honoured at the ajxpropriate time in our Review (1), numbered 1,179 in all 
the Russian vState on i July 1915. Thirty-one of them were in Petrograd, 
eight in Moscow, about 1 70 in the capital towns of governments and provinces, 
and 970 in those of districts and in small country places. Their existence 
in the last named -- the circumstance that these societies are found 
even in small market towns — has particular interest for us ; for thus they 
enter into business relations wdth the rural jx^pulation, who arc able to 
seek credit from them. The existing credit societies have by the law of 
II May 1898 been empowered to accept promissory notes secured by land 
and in this way to make .short-term credit accessible to farmers. Excep- 
tionally and with the permission of the Minister of Finance they may give 
credit not only to their own members, most of whom are tradespeople and 
small manufacturers, but also to the rural communities and the peasants' 
co-operative societies. 

Of the 1,179 societies 1,039 published their reports punctually. The 
other 140, of which some have their spheres in territory now held by the 
enemy and some have been abandoned, have partially discharged their 
functions but they could not intimate what results they had obtained on i 
July 1915. 


(i) See International Review of Agriculture, December 1914. 
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The number of members emroUed by these societies amounted to 566,182. 
The societies in the principal towns had of course the largest member- 
ship : in the First Society of Petrograd there were 8,137 members, in the 
society of the district zemstvo of Petrograd 5,824, in the Society of Trades- 
men of Moscow 3,390, in the First Society of Odessa 5,477 and in the 
First Society of Riga 3,576. The smallest membership — thirty-six — was 
shown by the society of Golodaev in the Don district. 

The societies and their membership were distributed as follows in 
the different territories : 


I. 


2. 

3- 

4- 

5- 

6 . 

7- 

8 . 

9 - 

10. 


II. 


12. 


Number 


Name of Region 

of Societies 

Membership 

Northern 

77 

52,662 

Moscow manufacturers 

27 

13.541 

Central farmers 

43 

17.794 

On and beyond the Volga .... 

65 

33.720 

White Russia and Lithuania . . . 

79 

26,563 

Little and South Western Russia. 

244 

140,033 

Region of Southern Steppes . . . 

248 

162,862 

Kankasas 

136 

63,998 

Siberia 

30 

12,805 

Central Asia 

18 

5.8«3 

Baltic Provinces 

49 

26,395 

Kingdom of Poland 

23 

9,926 

Total . . . 

1.039 

566,182 


As can be seen the majority of existing credit societies, and those hav- 
ing the largest membership, are scattered over Dittle Ru-ssia and the south 
and south western part of the State, that is over the districts which are 
noted as providing corn to Euro|)e — the governments of Poltova, Tcher- 
nigoff, Kiev, Bessarabia, Tauria and Podolia. 

The capital of the societies amounted to 144,268,000 roubles 

115.791.000 roubles constituting the working capital, 15,579,000 roubles 
the reserve funds, and 12,898,000 roubles special capital. The capital of 
the First Petrograd Credit Society was 4,644,000 roubles, that of the 
Second Petrograd Society 4,327,000 roubles, and that of the Moscow 
Tradesmen 5,259,000 roubles. Their deposits reached 586,738,000 roubles, 

188.615.000 roubles being withdrawable after notice had been given, and 

398.123.000 — which was on current account — without notice. Their 
loans amounted to 106,318,000 roubles. 

Discount being the chief business of the existing credit societies, 
493»727>^®® roubles under the head of exchange was more than half 
the whole sum on the credit side of their accounts. They lent 115,960,000 
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roubles on paper securities ; 35,526,000 roubles on merchandise and certi- 
ficates of merchandise ; and 71,015,000 roubles on real estate, of which 
5i575<ooQ roubles was lent on promissory notes secured by land. The 
value of the paper securities was entered in the books as 23,918,000 roubles. 

These few leading facts are enough briefly to indicate the position and 
the activity of the existing credit societies on i July 1915 . Their signifi- 
cance, as regards their methods and the operations they conduct, is for the 
most part local. 


UNITED vSTATES. 


THE CO-OPERATIVE MARKETING OF I,IVE STOCK IN WISCONSIN. — R. M. Orchard 
in The Banker-Farmer ^ VoL III, No. 7, June 1916. Champaign (Illinois). 


Farmers* associations for the marketing of live stock in the United 
States now number about 500 and have had some excellent results. 

The Muscoda Farmers* Shipping ** ^Association may be taken to be 
typical of organizations of this kind in Wisconsin . Its members are a group 
of farmers who hav’e agreed among them.selves to market their live .stock 
together. In November 1913 they came together and cho.se a president, a 
secretary-treasurer or manager, and a yard man. 

A fanner desiring to sell by the medium of the association gives a 
list of his stock to the manager, who keeps a register of the names of as- 
sociated farmers, the number and kind of animals they have to market, 
and the a]:)proximate weights of these. When the manager sees from his 
register that he has a truckload of hogs, cattle or sheep ready to be marketed 
he engages a truck from the railway company by telephone for a particular 
day ; and then, also by telephone, instructs the farmers to deliver their 
stock in time. On the appointed day it is received, w^eighed and marked 
by the yard man, who keeps a list of it and of the owners, weights and marks. 
The animals are then loaded and sent to Chicago or Milwaukee, according to 
their number and quality. On the same day the manager sends to the com- 
mission house, which will dispose of the stock in the central market, an in- 
voice in which the names of the owners and the weights and marks of the 
animals are indicated. When the truck reaches the central market it is 
unloaded and the animals are fed and watered. If they are cattle they are 
then sorted according to their owners ; if they are hogs it is considered more 
I)rofitable to grade them according to quality. The animals are afterw^ards 
weighed and sold ; and the commission agent to whom they have been con- 
signed pays, on the very day of the sale, the money due for them into the 
account which the ** Shipping ** Association has at a bank. He afterwards 
makes a report of the sale to the manager of the association, stating the costs 
of freight, yard accommodation, insurance and food, as well as the amount 
of the commission, all of which have been deducted from the gross price. 
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On receiving this statement the manager in his turn draws up a report set- 
ting forth the weight of the animals before their journey and at the central 
market, the price obtained at the central market for all the vStock and for 
that of individual owners, the individual's share of expenses on the journey 
and at the market, the commission charged by the association and the share 
of this falling on individuals. He then prepares a statement and draws a 
cheque for each individual owner. 

The charge for feeding the animals on their journey is based on the num- 
ber loaded in a truck and the amount of food given them. For hogs the 
usual charge is from five to eight cents a head. The commission charged by 
the association to cover expenses and form a small reserve fund is three per 
cent, on the price of cattle and hogs and 15 cents a head on calves. A 
farmer not a member of the association may market his stock by its means 
if he pay a commission of 5 per cent, on the price of cattle and hogs and 
25 cents a head on calves. 

The. sums thus received pay the manager's salary and the wages of 
the yard man and his helpers and cover any losses incurred by the death or 
depreciation of animals during their journe^^ Thus it may be said that by 
exacting from the owners a small premium the association insures the 
live stock against the risks of transport. 

In 1915 the association sent out 56 truckloads of stock, as against 
43 in the previous year ; and 155 farmers availed themselves of its serxdces. 
Precise figures cannot be given as to the amount of extra profit which the 
farmers derive from such co-operative marketing but it may be estimated 
approximately at from 5 to 25 per cent. This extra profit might however 
become a loss if the manager did not watch the market very closely. 



Part II: Insurance and Thrift 


GERMANY. 


THK PRINCIPAL FKDKRATION OF SOCIimES 
l«OR THP: INvSURANCR of CATTLK in fast PRITSSTA. 


SCniRCKS ; 

Maktkns, Admiiiislralur : Voin Ilauptverbandc Ostprt* uspischei Vi( h\xrsichcniii|?.s-vfcreitjc. 
Birichtc fur n)i.| und ioi 5 { Tht ’ Punctf^al FederaUon of East Prussian *<ociehes for the In - 
surance of Cattlt : Het^ofis tor i<a4 and Gcorf*inCy nos. 63-66, (n)-yo and 77*78 of 14 

and 28 Auj^ust and 25 Scptoinlur i<)is ami nos. 3<)-40 and 41*42 of 13 and 20 May 1916,. 
KfHrnijrslHrj?. 


§ I Genkrai. report of activity in 1914 AND 1915. 

The federation was definitely founded on ii November 1913 by the 
union of sixteen societies, and after having freed itself from the guardian- 
ship of the Chamber of Agriculture it reached the important position of 
an independent enter])rise, deriving profits from its reinsurance fund and 
the subsidies allotted to it by the Chamber of Agriculture and the province, 
in the form of sums assigned to administrative ends. 

It was obliged at the beginning of the war to limit to the transaction of 
current business its federal activity but this could resume its former course 
from 15 December 1914. In the first year of its existence the federation 
did no more than extend insurance within the territory of the province, pr:i»- 
cipally by founding new societies in favour of wliich it. pursued an energetic 
propaganda. But since the war continued, the following year — 1915 — 
could not but be devoted to an effort to maintain the stat 74 s quo and to re- 
conquer lost ground. This was why the federation was obliged to confine 
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itself to seconding, by its actions and by support in the form of advice, the 
federated societies and to reinforcing their interior organization. The res- 
toration of societies which had not been able to survive the crisis had also 
to be secured. 

Already small proprietors were represented as well as agricultural la- 
bourers, the betterment of whose pecoliar economic conditions is one of the 
first tasks of local societies for the insurance of cattle. 

The large landowners tended to form societies among their employees 
and cause the small local agriculturists to adhere to these. They adhered 
to them themselves because they wished to encourage their development : 
they assumed the duties necessary to their conduct and showed their in- 
terest in them on every occasion. The need for insuring the cattle of the 
employees of large estates, and the profit the employer derived from such 
insurance, were increasingly recognized. 

The principal efforts of the federation were towards generalizing its 
own scope. But among the old societies of the province more difficulty was 
encountered than in districts where societies were freshly founded : the old 
societies very generally looked upon the federation as an enterprise having 
a compulsory character and enclosing the seeds of a greater or less restriction 
of liberty. A meeting of insurance societies had the effect of dissipating 
these prejudices ; and made clear the principles on which were based the 
terms of affiliation and the consequence of the measures which facilitated 
the decision to affiliate. 

Since the Minister of Agriculture attached particular importance to 
the insurance of figs, the federation undertook enquiries into the scope such 
insurance would have and the question of whether or not it would supply 
a need. If the federation should extend its activity to this branch of insur- 
ance it proposes to keep its risks entirely separate, that is to differentiate 
cattle and pig insurance because the latter is attended with very serious risks, 
especially in East Prussia. Consequently’^ a part of the reserve fund — 
io,0(X) marks (i) — has already been earmarked for pig insurance. 

In spite of its comparatively small number of members the federation 
believed itself able to do without larger guarantees, and therefore rejected 
for the time a scheme cherished by the province of Brandenburg of group- 
ing provinces in one vast Reinsurance Federation, This scheme embraced 
East Prussia and Silesia in addition to Brandenburg. 

The federation’s technique of insurance has been tested in the past 
years. It tends to secure within the federation equal losses or compensa- 
tion for losses, the favourable condi cions with regard to losses which ob- 
tain in some societies compensating for such as are less favourable in others. 

If losses indirectly due to the war be left out of account — although 
the period which has passed may be considered normal as regards casualties 
among the live stock — it may be concluded that succeeding years will see 
this system of compensation realized, even if important casualties should 


<i) I mark = about ii V4 ^ 
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■occur, and that after the first period of insurance — that is at the end of 
five years — the system will have been entirely tested. 

Having completely covered its costs of foundation the federation could 
keep its reinsurance fund of 64,616.99 marks intact ; and was thus able to 
participate to the extent of 40, 000^ marks in the fourth war loan. 


§ 2. Statistical data as to business done in 1914 and 1915. 

The following figures resume the statistics for twenty -eight and thirty- 


one cattle insurance societies, on 31 

1915 •• 


Numticr of incnibcrb . 

Numlicr of insured animab 

Insured bum : 

a) total sum 

b) average tor one animal 

I’reiniuins: 

a) total sura: 

b) percentage of in^uretl ‘^uin .... 

Casualties : 

a) indemnituh: 

total numl)er 

relatively to numbei of insuied animals 

b) slaughtered animals ; 

c) indettuiities iu terms of percentage . . 

d) gross indeimiities 

e) profits from slaughtered animals: 

total sum 

percentage of insured sum 

f) net indemnities 

Costs of veterinary attendance : 

a) total costs: 

b) percentage of insured sum : 

Costs of Administration: 


December 1914 and 31 December 


1914 

1915 

1,009 

031 

ly '202 

1,082 

niark^ v) 3, 0**4 

t bo, 64 9 

” 327 

34 - 

” (>,38^61 

7,018.05 

* 0 

1 U, 

- /o 


3 -’ 

30 

32.66 ‘J'o 

33 bo 

25 

-O 

80 

80 

8,132.50 

9,666.90 

2,223 75 

3,265 85 

24.72 

.33.04 

5,958.73 

6,421.05 

1.57 % 

1.74 

700.78 

569.50 


0.18 % O.IO % 


i 89.6(> 
0.05 % 


a) total sum : 

b) percentage of insured sum 


88.R3 
0,02 % 
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1914 1915 

Sum held : v 


a) total sum : 


bi45.43 


3,517.41 


b) percentage of insured sum .... 


0.80 

[) 

0.0,5 

0/ 

/a 

Deficit : 

#1 





a) total sum : 

ft 

3,185.10 


2,310.17 


b) share of federation g): 

ft 

2,548.10 


1,855 57 


c) shaie of societies 

ft 

637.00 


463.80 


Causes of casualtit s : 






a) accidents: 

5 ' 

16 % 

6 

- 15.38 

/o 

b) parturition : 

7 

22 % 

4 

— 10.26 

0 / 

/O 

r) pHlmonarv alfcctions 


— 

3 

7.60 

% 

Tuberculosis : 

5 =“ 

10 % 

3 

— 7 6t) 

% 

fl) consequent on aphthous fever . . . 

3 - 

0 % 

2 

~ 513 

0/ 

/u 

e) affections of the circulation : ... 

2 

% 

2 

==• .5.13 

0/ 

0 

/) mcleorization 

2 ~ 

6 % 

— 

-- 


Foreign bodies: 


— 

1 

- 2.s6 

0 , 

0 

Affections of the stomach and intestines 

. 

... 

') 

23.08 


g) other internal diseases: 

7 

22 % 

<) 

---= 2 3.0 8 

0'' 

0 

/?) other external distascs: 

. — 

— 

-- 


— 

t) unknomi causes 

I 

3 % 



-- 

Total number of dead animals . 

• 3^ - 

100 % 

30 

100.00 

0' 


Scope ; 

On 31 December 1914 the federation comprised thirty-four societies, 
of which twenty-eight were active, had 1,009 members and insured 
1,202 cattle for a total sum of 393,064 marks. Of these twenty-dght 
societies only five were of old foundation and had adhered to the federation ; 
twenty-three had been founded by it. The war prevented six societies 

— having 105 members, 148 cattle to insure and an insured sum of 48,000 
marks — from becoming active. 

On 31 December 1915 the federation comprised thirty-five societies 
of which twenty-six were active, among them the three new societies of 
Althof-Insterburg, Deubben and Geierswalde. 

Of the other societies two, those of Sieslack and Monczen, resumed on 
I January 191O the activity which they had been obliged to interrupt in 
consequence of the war ; and three societies, also obliged to suspend business 

— those of Gerldchnen, Prostken and Kakowen — , as well as two new soci- 
eties — of Augustponen and Enzuhnen — , will probably have had part in the 
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operations of 1916. Two other societies were founded at the end of IQX5 
(Bledan and Schwanis) and these also became active on i January. The 
twenty-six active societies comprise altogether 931 members and 1,082 
heads of cattle insured for 369,649 marks. These figures show retrogress- 
ion in comparison with those for the previous year (1914) ; but it is right 
to note the difference in this respect between the movement of business 
within the societies during the year, and the total cessation of the activity 
of societies full}'^ active in the previous year. In the case of the former the 
reduction in the number of members was one ot only tliirty-one, that of ani- 
mals was of forty-five and that of the insured sum 4,875 marks. As of 
these forty-five heads of cattle indemnities were paid for thirty-nine the re- 
trogression should be ex])ressed as one only of six. In the second case, in 
which we include societies not yet active and those which had ceased to 
be so since the ])receding year, the retrogression is certainly very marked, 
the reduction being one of 150 members, 211 heads of cattle and 33,400 
marks. 

The difference between the number of members and of heads of cattle 
shows that it is not only owners of single cows - for whom this organization 
was esjK'cially intended -- who have adhered to the various societies. The 
statistics allow’ the furtlier conclusion that small societies, insuring only 
twelve, fifteen or eighteen heads of cattle, have been founded. The princi- 
ple of admitting small societies, on winch the federation rests, has entirely 
withstood ])root. 

The federation has ado])te(l an important principle — that namely 
which obliges members to insure with their societies all th( cattle they 
])Ossess on the land w ithin the societv's sjdiere, of course in the measure in 
which the animals allow of insurance. Although tin’s rule is not alw ays easy 
I0 a]'])ly, and is often an obstacle to the foundation of new^ societies and espe- 
cially to the adherence of existing societies insuring cattle, the federation 
judges it necessary not to depart from it because only its unerring and in- 
flexible observation can ensure to the small landowners all the advantage 
wdhch insurance is capable of affording them. 

Insumi Value : 

The total sum insured was 393,064 marks in 1914, that is 327 marks 
per insured animal which gives a reasonable standard. The same may be 
said of 1915 when this average was 342 marks It is however to be antici- 
pated that it will be much raised owing to the increase in the price of cattle. 
We here touch on a question as to which it is not alw>^ays easy to give weight 
to the federation's principle in the model by-law's of the societies 

On the one hand live stock luust not be insured above its value lest too 
great risks be assumed ; on the other it must not be insured helo::' its value 
if it be desired to give to the insurer real help which will allows him, if a 
casualty occur, to procure an animal to take the place of that lost. The 
case of nndei-insurance is met with most frequently : people tend to insure 
their beasts below their value because they are unwilling to pay a premium 
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which seems to them excessive before they are face to face with the dreaded 
occurrence of a casualty. It is this state of mind which it is attempted to 
combat. 

The federation makes a point of the insurance of cattle up to their fuU 
value, even when this has been increased, because only thus can the eco- 
nomic aim be fully realized. 

Premiums : 

Two per cent, has generally been exacted during the first period of 
insiirance. This rate has been universally applied to newly founded societies, 
but in the case of old societies already adherent to the federation it has 
been possible from the beginning to charge a lower rate. 

It is probable that after the first period and at the end of each succeed- 
ing one the level of premiums will be quite different in the different soci- 
eties : it varies according to the measure in which the societies have had to 
bring the federation under contribution during the past period of insurance. 
The societies which, thanks to good farming, have gone only a very 
little beyond that normal rate of casualties for which the federation 
compensates to the extent of four fifths, or have had no casualties at all 
to register, can count on a reduction of the premium bringing it below 
two per cent. On the other hand those which have not been able to 
make up for the various years during which they went beyond the normal 
rate, by economies in other years during which they did not reach it, 
must face the prospect of increased premiums in the succeeding period of 
insurance 

Casualties * 

In T915 indemnities were paid for thirty-nine animals, that is 3.60 per 
cent, of the total number insured, as against thirty-two or 2.66 per cent, in 
1914. Of these thirty-nine animals twenty were slaughtered. The gross 
sum of the indemnities was 9,686.90 marks or 80 per cent, of the insured 
value. The sum realized for the slaughtered animals was 3,265.85 marks 
or 33.04 per cent, of the gross amount of indemnities, the net amount of 
these being therefore only 6,^21.05 marks or 1.74 per cent, of the total 
value insured. 

In this connection it should be stated that the percentage of the gross 
sum of indemnities realized from the slaughtered animals was much higher 
than in the preceding year — 33.04 as against 24.72 per cent. It is suscep- 
tible however of a yet greater rise in value. 

Experience shows generally that during a quinquennial period an ^ 
insurance society has one or two good years in which it does not even teach the 
normal level of casualities, two medium years in which it receives only a 
little more than the sum which it has to pay out in indemnities, and one 
or two bad years in which indemnities much surpass the amount of premiums- 
The differences in the proportion of the profit from enforced slaugV 
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tering to tl\e total sum of indemnities are sometimes so great that they 
cannot be explained only by the varying quality of the meat sold: they are 
due to the diversity of the causes leading to the animal's death but they 
give rise to a certain doubt as to the skill with which some societies conduct 
commercial transactions. 

It is true that some districts have still to submit to the knacker's 
exclusive right to the carcase for which, as a rule, he pays a very^ small 
indemnity or none at all. The federation however does all it can to stimulate 
the societies to obtain the maximum profits from slaughtered animals,, 
in order thus to reduce total losses to the strict minimum. 

Costs of Veterinary Attendance : 

These amounted in 1915 to 569.50 marks or o.io per cent, of the round 
sum insured. 

In comparison with 1914, in which 700.78 marks or 0.18 per cent, was 
spent under this head, they had certainly diminished ; but this should not 
lead to the conclusion that most veterinary surgeons in discharging their 
duties observed the precepts of general interest which are at the basis of 
the activity of the insurance societies. The diminution is to be ascribed 
to the fact that veterinary surgeons were summoned less frequently, for 
the good reason that they were not to be found ever\^where where they were 
wanted. 

Conditions resultant on the war --- the generally inferior quality of 
live stock - ■ ])roduced a conviction that in regard to the question of risks the 
inirodiiction of a compulsory veterinary cxaviination is absolutely necessary. 
Unfortunately this measure would in many cases be a dead letter, for in 
numerous if not in all districts no veterinary surgeon is available, so that 
insurance which pro\dded for the compulsory examination would be im- 
practicable. Where a veterinary surgeon is to be had his services would 
involve the societies in a large additional expense. It was necessary there- 
fore to give up the project of making the compulsory examination general,, 
merely exhorting the societies to exercise the greatest caution when there 
was question of their accepting new' aninials for insurance. 

Costs of Administration: 

lyike the costs of veterinary attendance those of administration form 
a part of the expenses which, if losses keep w ithin their normal limit of 
70 per cent., ought to be covered hy recei])ts; and they should naturally, in 
the interest of the societies, be kept as low as possible. Their total sum — 
88.83 marks or 0.02 per cent, of the whole insured value — shows a decrease 
as compared with 1914 when such percentage was 0.05. This item of the 
societies' expenditure will in the future be perceptibly increased: for hith- 
erto the societies have not had to send representatives to large meetings, 
paying their travelling expenses ; and they will have gradually to increase 
their stock of printed matter, with which the federation initially provided 
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them, free of cost. The condition necessary to keeping administrative costs 
as low as possible is that of gratuitous service. 

The society has been preserved in a good condition financially because 
the year 1915 allowed the principle of compensatory losses *— which, as we 
have seen, is fundamental to the federation — again to be observed. This 
result is due, it is true, to the grant of a sum of 1000 marks by the Notstands- 
fonds of Hast Prussia, as indemnity for losses indirectly caused by the 
war, and to the effect of the subsidies accorded by the Minister of Agricul- 
ture in aid of the societies in embarrassed circumstances. For this 
object the federation receives an annual grant of 3,000 marks. But dur- 
ing these two years the whole of this amount has not been used, and it 
has been possible to pay the sum so saved into ^relief fund, which is intend- 
ed to allow aid to be given at the end of the period of insurance to soci 
eties then in the debt of the federation for advances. In this way these so- 
cieties will not have to raise their premiums payable in the succeeding pe- 
riod in order to redeem the debts thus incurred. A request made to the 
minister for fixed financial support, which would allow costs of administra- 
tion and former printing costs to be met, was how^ever not granted. 

Causes of Casualties : 

In this respect 1915 showed imj^rov^ement as compared with 1914. 
The societies can have no influence except as regards casualties caused by 
accidents, difficult parturition and the swallowing of foreign bodies. The 
accidents have certainly increased in number by one; but the casualties 
consequent on parturition have diminished by three, those consequent 
on tuberculosis by two and those consequent on aphthous fever by 
one. By putting into execution its }>lan of adopting the method recognized 
by the State, as being the best for the fight against tuberculosis and that 
which those interested can themselves follow, the federation will reduce 
the ill effects of this devastating disease on the total sum of losses. 

But this plan cannot be put into execution before the return of normal 
circumstancs. 

The federation can also exercise a certain influence in favour of the re- 
duction of casualties consequent on accidents and it will not fail to do so. 
The accidents are usually due to the carelessness if not to another fault 
of the insurer. The federation devotes much attention to a revision, as 
complete and extensive as possible, of all the* rules concerning its rigorous 
inspection of the care given to animals and of the manner in which they are 
lodged and fed. 

Diseases of the digestive organs (intestinal tumours, appendicitis, 
twisted intestines, obstructions, digestive troubles) were responsible for 
nine casualtis in 1915 — a very large number, perhaps explained by the 
bad quality of the forage harvest. Among other internal diseases occur 
cardiac affections, dropsy, affections of the matrix, inflammation of the 
spinal cord, fistulae of the salivary glands, and blood poisoning. 
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Financial Position. Number of Casualties beyond the Normal Limit. 
Compensation for Risks {the '* fifth ") : 

The total expenditure of the societies under the head of casualties, 
costs of veterinary attendance and costs of administration — premiums paid 
to the federation being included , amounted — when the receipts from 
premiums iJaid to the societies, the slaughtering of animals and the minis- 
terial subsidies left over for 1915 had been deducted — to a sum of 2,319.17 
m^rks (3,185.18 marks in 1914); and in this outlay the federation participated 
to the extent of four fifths or 1,855.37 marks (2,548.10 in 1914), and the 
societies to that of one fifth or 463.80 marks (637.09 in 1914). The federa- 
tion has not yet had to exercise its right, conferred on it by the by-laws, 
to make societies, which have had to pay extraordinarily liigh indemnities 
owing to bad farming, participate in payment for the excessive casualties 
to the extent of two fifths. 

The total sum advanced by the federation to the societies during the 
five years for which the period of insurance lasts is covered by the soci- 
eties' reserves. If they have no reserves — that isift’iwy year their number 
of casualties be above the normal or if their reserves be insufficient — 
that is if their bad years have been more frequent than their good — , the}^ 
are not bound to make special payments to cover the federation's advances. 
They have recourse to an expedient less felt by their members, namely 
they increase the premiums for the next i)eriod of insurance. The amount 
which a society pays to the federation is thus augmented, and little by little 
the debt contracted with the federation is redeemed by payments spread 
over five years and not by a single payment. 

The proportion in which the premium is increased varies naturally 
with the size of the debt. In view of the ministerial aid given to the less 
wealthy societies, wliich have had to suffer particularly bad 3^ears through 
no fault of their owm, this debt should never reach an exorbitant level, 
and there should be question only of a fraction added to the percentage 
payable as premium and of the payment of pfennigs (i) by the insurers. There 
are federations of which some societies have been able to reduce to 0.85 per 
cent, the rate of their premiums which was at first 2 per cent. The respon- 
sibility of societies for casualties surpassing the normal limit shows that they 
are no longer interested in the economical management of common funds. 
Precaulioti is justified ; for if the federation placed itself in a position to pay 
for all casualties surpassing the normal limit the societies might easily 
adopt such methods of administration that prudence and thrift would be 
the least of their cares. The largest reserve fund would be unable to hold 
out for long. To compensate for risks with the j)remiums of the various 
societies and within the federation is to give to the technique of insurance 
its one and only firm basis. It may be noted in this connection that the ex- 
cess of casualties over the normal limit is influenced, in the societies and con- 

(i) I pfennig = .01 mark. 
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sequently in the federation, by the fact that ministerial aid is given to so- 
ci'eties having to face financial difficulties. T 

The total sum held by the societies was 3,5i7.4i'’marks in igis^that is 
0.95 per cent, of the insured value, and shows progress as compared with 
1914 when it was 3,145.43 marks and 0.80 per cent, of the insuredValue. 
Only four societies are in debt to the federation and they are so to no impor- 
tant extent. All the others have reserve funds : some very small — 6.33 
marks, other as much as 334.86 marks. 

It should be mentioned that, contrary to its first intention of calling 
in advances only at the end of the period of insurance, the federation has 
decided, in order to avoid the consequent los.> of interest, to ask the societies 
for repayment in future as soon as better times have brought them excess 
profits and made it possible for them to think of a repavment, however gra- 
dual, of their debts. 




ITALY 


THE MUTUAL FUNDS FOR INSURANCE AGAINST THE ACCIDENTS 

OF AGRICULTURE. 


SOURCES : 

Fbrrari (Prof. Prospero) Iy’as‘-icurazione contro gli infortuni sul lavoro in agricoil ura (In- 
surance against the accidents of agricultural labour), Rome, 1914. 

ATTI DEL CONGRESSO PER LE MUTUE INFORTUNI SUL LAVORO, COll statuti C istruzioili pcr la 
costituzione di cassc inutue infortuni sul lavoro (Proceedings of the Congress of the Mu- 
tual Si>cieties for the Accidents of I^abour, with statutes and instructions for the consti- 
tution ot mutual funds for the accidents of labour). Milan', 19 February 1 91 1. National 
Committee of Agrarian Mulualit5^ Milan, Arti Grafichc, iQii. 

Statutes and Reports of the various Mutual Funds in Italy. 


A recent vote of the general council of the Istitulo nazionale per la 
mutmlita agrqria, that the government might present to the chamber 
as soon as possible the scheme for a law which would extend compulsory 
insurance against the accidents of labour to fieldworkers (i), has revived 
in Italy the discussion of this important problem which for long years 


(i) Sec in this connection, La Muiualitd Agraria^ the organ of the IsHtuto Nazionale per 
la Mutual ttd Agraria, Rome, no. 2 }, 30 Seplembei 1016. Recently' the General lyabour Confe- 
rence resolved as follows: “ The directing council of the General I^abour Conference will reaf- 
firm the preceding votes as to the necessity for that comprehensive insurance of labourers 
against sickness, disablement and oltl age which will complete the insurance against accidents.. 
It will press the government to promulgate the piomised law as to the accidents of agiiculture, 
taking into account the principal requests wliich the organizations have made from time to 
time namely : 

а) vhat the Insurance be compulsory and protect without distinction all tillers of the soil 
and farm labourers, including small labourer-proprietors. 

б) that the right of agricultural labourers to insure against temporary disablement be 
recognized ; 

c) that insurance be entrusted to the compulsory mixed unions, their function being 
completed by the insurance of the National Accidents* Fund : 

d) that simultaneously with the irromulgation of the law as to the accidents of agricul- 
ture more equal repr.^sentation be given to labourers, on the council and committee of the 
National Accidents* Fund. 
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has awaited a statutory solution (i). Pending legislation some pro- 
prietors and directors of agriculture have long provided spontaneously 
for the insurance df fieldworkers, having united for such end in special 
mutual societies. There are six of these : one at Vercelli which had the 
merit of being the pioneer in 1902, and the others at Florence, Mi- 
lan, Turin, Bologna and Rome. Today when the question is again being 
mooted we tliink it useful to give some data as to their organization and that 
of societies of other kinds which do business in the same branch of insurance. 
We will thus show the manner in wliich private initiative has been able in 
Italy to face and to overcome difficulties both ingeniously and economi- 
cally, in the absence of an organic law, and will show also the difficulty of 
the problem. 


[ § I. The mutual fund of vercelli. 

It was the Associazione fra gli AgricoUori del Vercellese (2) which in 
1902 took the initiative in Italy in organizing insurance against the acci- 
dents of agriculture, even before in 1903 that law (29 June 1903, no. 243) had 
been promulgated which compels insurance in the case of several kinds of 
agricultural labour (threshing by macliine, felling in woods, work done 
with the help of motors, etc). The Associazione instituted the Mutual Fund 
of Vercelli in the form of a co-operative society, and many agriculturists 
adhered to it. Impelled by a sentiment of humanity or a desire to free them- 
selves from possible civil liability they thus guaranteed just indemnities in 
cases of accident to their dependents. The fund became active on i J une 
1903, insuring about 15,000 labourers for total wages which amounted to 
3,000,000 liras a* year. The law which has been mentioned was passed, 
and the fund, wishing to undertake the compulsory insurance it enacted, 
transformed itvSelf into the fund of a union, legally recognized by a royal 
decree of 10 August 1904, and having by-laws wliich allowed it to 
extend its action to the agricultural labourers whom the law did not 
compel to be insured. 

The fund indemnifies, in cases of death and of permanent disable- 
ment, whether total or partial, all workmen, both casual and permanently 


(i) Many proposed laws tending to extend compulst^jry insurance agMinst the accidents of 
labour to fieldworkers have at various times been brought before the Italian parliament, on 
the initiative of parliament and of the government. But for various reasons none of them luis 
as yet been passed. The last was brought foi ward in December 1915 and was due to the depn - 
ties Borromco, Venino and Belotti, See in this connection our article, “ A New Bill for Compul- 
sory Insurance against Accidents in Agricultural I^boui ”, in our issue for June 1916, and the 
article of the deputy Bartoli Belotti, “ Per Tassicurazione obbligatoiia degli infortuni sul lavoro 
agricolo”, in the Nuova Antologiaf Rome, Nc. 1073, i October 1916. 

(z) Association of Vercellese Agriculturists. 
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employed, in the measure fixed by the law for compulsory insurance 
(31 J anuary 1904, no. 51) now in force, namely : 

1) in the case of death an indemnity equal to five years’ wages ; 

2) in the case of total permanent disablement an indemnity equal to 
six years’ wages and never less than 3,000 liras (i) ; 

3) in the case of partial permament disablement an indemnity equal 
to six times the amount by which the yearly wages have been or may be 
reduced, and never less than 500 liras. 

Up to 1909 indemnification for temporary disablement was excluded. 
It was then admitted and extended to cover workmen not compelled by 
law to instire, and under this head about 2,600 liras was paid in 1913 in 
indemnities for 1,350 working days. 

The Slim of 239,412.05 liras was paid in ten years for various accidents 
as follows : 


1904 liras 2,855.00 1909 . . . liras 8,442.52 

1905 i> 10,248.00 1910 ... » 25,433.26 

1906 " 15.568.35 1911 • • • >> 28,073.05 

1907 >’ 23,855.12 1912 ... » 42,568.70 

1908 » 17,839.90 1913 ... » 58,628.15 


Premiums are fixed according to the area of the land and the 
cultivated land, and — reimbursements being taken into account — they 
have varied from 0.52 liras to 0.62 liras a hectare (2). 

The chief merit of the Mutual Fund of Vercelli, apart from that at- 
taching to the position of pioneer, is that it has based insurance not only 
on the value of the wages of each single labourer, but also on the sum of 
the labour required by a determined area according to the mode of its cul- 
ture. Consequently a premium attaches to an area independently of any 
identification of particular labourers ; and therefore the pay-books and the 
registration of labourers, on which the institutions insuring industrial work- 
ers in.sist, have been abolished. 

When the amount of labour required for a crop has been determined 
as well as the area it occupies within a farm, the particular system of rota- 
tion of crops being taken into account, average sums for a hectare can be 
computed. 

In Vercelli and adjacent lands these have been fixed at 157 liras and 
175 liras a hectare. At the rate of 5 per cent, they give the amounts of 
the initial preventive premiums as 0.785 lira and 0.875 lira a hectare, which 
amounts have been reduced to 0.52 lira and 0.62 lira by the effect of reim- 
bursements. 

The financial year of the fund begins on ii November and ends on 10 
November, thus corresponding to the fanning year. When the books are 

(1) IS ~ 1.2611 liras. 

(2) I hectare ~ 2 acres i rood 35-383 poles. 
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balanced annually the difference between the receipts (premiums and any 
other sources of revenue) and the expenditure (payment of indemnities 
and administrative^and other expenses) is, as to three tenths, assigned to 
' a reserve fund, and is restored, as to seven tenths, to the members of the 
society proportionately to the premiums they have respectively paid. If 
there be a deficit the members are asked for a supplementary premium 
proportionate to that they have already paid. There may be no trespas- 
sing upon the reserve fund until it has attained to the sum of the premiums 
ill the first year of the society’s activity. 

At first the fund’s activity reached only the arrondissement of Vercelli ; 
then it was extended to the arrondissement of Novara and to Lomellina, 
and thereafter successively to the arrondissements of Biella, Casale Monfer- 
rato, Pavia and Abbiategrasso. 

Only those may belong to it who are directly or indirectly engaged in 
iigriculture, as farmers or agents. For admission a written application is 
necessary in which the total area of the land under cultivation must be 
stated. The whole number of the members constitute the society’s general 
meeting. The society is administered by a directing council composed 
of a president and six members, elected by the general meeting by secret 
ballot and a majority of votes. The president holds office for three years 
and is always eligible for re-election. The other members of the council also 
hold office for three years : one third of them are elected every year and 
they are not eligible for re-election for a year after they have ceased to 
hold office. The general meeting also elects six arbiters, of whom three 
determine wages according to declared area and three pay indemnities. The 
arbiters hold office for three years, a third of them are elected every year, 
and they are always eligible for re-election. The meeting also elects an- 
nually from among the members three legal representatives and two depu- 
ties for these. All offices are unpaid, but the arbiters have the right to be 
reimbursed for expenses incurred in the course of their duties. 


. § 2. The mutuae fund of feorence. 

The mutual fund of the rural proprietors of Tuscany for the insurance 
of persons employed on farms against the accidents of labour (i), which has 
its offices at Florence, was constituted on the initiative of the local agrarian 
committee by a resolulution of 4 December 1908 and received the status of 
a " moral body ” by a royal decree of 25 February 1909. It began its 
activity on 5 April 1909, including within its scope all Tuscany, that is 
to say the provinces of Florence, Arezzo, Sienna, Ducca, Pisa, Divomo 
and Grosseto. The fund completed on 29 February 1916 its seventh year, 
and it appears from its last published report that at that date, which term- 


[i) CassamutuadeipropHetaridi fondirustici in Toscana per Vassicntazione del personate 
delle asiende agrane contra gli infortuni sul lavoro. 
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inated its year of business, it had 768 enrolled members, and insured 961 
farms which comprised 12,634 pieces of land having a total area of 318,^7 
hectares. The distribution according to the kinds of cultivation was as 
follows : 


Sowed land, vines, olives 
Sowed land only .... 
Vines and special crops . 

Underwood 

Forest trees 

Fallow, pasture . , . . 


hectares 86,404 

” 53.650 

” 2,464 

” 94.452 

” 30,261 

51,376 


This fund insures all persons, whether compelled to insure or not, who 
are employed in any kind of agricultural labour, permamently or casually ; 
and since almost everywhere lands are held on the metayage system, the in- 
surance comes to comprise not only all the members of the cultivators' fa- 
milies but also all the casual labourers, the braccianti, and the labourers 
employed on building, forestry, threshing etc : 

The total number of these persons was computed on 28 February 1915 
to be 119,938 cultivators, of whom 44, 455 were males over thirteen, 34,931 
adult women, 32,192 men and women over sixty -five, and 8,360 boys under 
thirteen whom the insurance did not cover. There were also about 6,800 
casual labourers who were enrolled by the fund. 

The annual premium is fixed according to the area of the farm, the va- 
rious types of cidtivation being taken into account, as well as the relation 
between the area and the rural population, and special risks attaching to 
any type of cultivation, to operations for the conversion of products, or 
to the use of machines etc. 

The complexity and the variety of agrarian conditions in the different 
Tuscan provinces has rendered it necessary to establish tariffs or premiums 
varying from 0.30 lira to 1.50 liras a hectare for lands bearing grass crops, 
and joined to lands on which plants of the tree family are grown ; while 
fixed premiums of 0.40 lira and 0.20 lira have been adopted in the case of 
woods and underwoods. 

Since 1914 premiums have been reduced by 20 per cent., the result of 
previous years allowing such reduction to be effected without danger to 
the safety of the Mutual Fund. This fund has further provided for the 
constitution of a reserve formed from admission fees of o.io lira for each 
hectare of cultivated land and of 0.05 lira for each hectare of woodland and 
pasture, and from the interest on the sums on deposit. At the end of the 
seventh year of the Mutual Fund, that is on 29 February 1916, such reserve 
amount^ to 124,035,44 liras, and this when joined to a special reserve of 
10, OOP liras gives a sum of 134,035.44 liras, 

2Tlae Mutual Fund of Florence indemnifies, in cases of death and total 
or partial permanent disablement, anyone incurring such in the course of 
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labour (i), whether or not he be compelled to insure. It also pays indem- 
nities to persons temporarily disabled in the course of labour, but only if 
they be subject to the obligation to insure. However in the case of grave 
accidents, happening to labourers who are not compelled to insure and en- 
tailing expenses for hospital or other medical treatment and prolonged 
temporary disablement, the fund grants fitting subsidies. 

These indemnities are payable to the victims of accidents arising in 
the course of labour who are not subject to the obligation to insure. 
To those within the scope of the law of 31 January 1904, no. 51, as to acci- 
dents of labour, indemnities are paid at the rate of six times the amount 
of annual wages for permanent total disablement, and five times their amount 
for death. From 1909 to 1915 indemnities paid in response to the claims 
which were met amounted to 361,438.17 liras, namely : 


Indemnities Paid. 

Year Claims Met. Utas. 

1909 92 9.995-46 

1910 220 25,363.73 

1911 328 49,850.49 

1912 410 62,740.10 

1913 513 81,722.81 

1914 547 97 > 97 ^- 7 ^ 

1915 3I8 33 . 7 « 6 - 8 o 

\ 

Total . . . 2,428 361,438.17 


The classification of the causes of the accidents has a certain value 
because statistics of this description are almost entirely lacking. The 
data as to the Mutual Pund of P'lorence, which we here reproduce, explain 
its activity in a district of very complex agriculture and have therefore a 
particular importance. The kinds of labour in the course of which acci- 
dents were incurred were as follows : 


(i) If a member meet with an accident he must notify the fact on a special form, on the 
back of which the doctor must give the necessary facts as to the nature of the injury and its 
consequences and the term of cU.sablement. In the case of every accident the member is oblig. 
cd to bear the cost of the first medical certificate and attendance. When the doctor’s a-ttifi* 
cate testifies that the victim has been permanently disabled the Mutual Fund invites him to 
receive a visit from ihe fund’s skilled doctors, who together investigate and estimate the de- 
gree of partial disablement, the corresfionding deduction in labour i»ower, and the indemnity due» 
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Accidents distributed according to the labour which caused them. 



I 

1909-10 

II 

1910-ri 

HI 

191X-12 

IV 

I9I2-X3 

V 

t 9 i 3 -X 4 

VI 

1914-15 

VII 

I9X5-x6 

Total 

Woodcutting 

43 

III 

162 

166 

170 

223 

202 

1077 

Falls from carts, transport. 

23 

41 

60 

86 

89 

88 

80 

467 

Falls from trees, pruning . 

17 

24 

56 

68 

85 

99 

94 

443 

Building 

16 

53 

73 

73 

77 

80 

63 

435 

Work in cellars 

14 

12 

16 

35 

52 

59 

15 

203 

Work of herds 

13 

22 

26 

59 

73 

76 

51 

320 

Cutting forage 

II 

16 

26 

30 

40 

46 

39 

208 

Falls in general. 

10 

25 

51 

37 

78 

100 

90 

391 

Tilling ‘^oil, bringing it under 
cultivation 

10 

18 

58 

i 

38 

53 

1 78 

53 i 

308 

Harvest and hay harvest 

8 

44 

48 1 

69 

58 

i 63 

74 : 

364 

Various agricultural labour. 

5 

23 

18 

28 

75 

112 

60 

321 

Threshing 

5 

20 

17 

44 

40 

1 40 

20 

186 

Quarries, daypits. .... 

3 

6 

4 


22 

1 

15 

79 

Presses, mills 

3 

4 

8 

9 

6 

: 

22 

60 

Carpenter’s work 

I 

6 

lo 

9 

14 

! 

16 

69 

Supervision and keeper’s 
work 

2 

6 

2 

5 

6 

8 

! 9 

38 

Various causes 

6 

12 

24 

18 

20 

3 f> 

26 

136 

Total . . . 

190 

443 

659 

788 

958 

1 1148 

j 919 

5105 

- — 



' 

' 






i 




l^rom this complexity of facts the rich economic and social results to 
which the Mutual Fund of Florence has attained can easily be understood, 
results which have had the great merit of introducing Tuscan agriculturists 
to the principle of mutuality, and of stimulating the metayer’s activity by 
interesting him and by binding him more closely to the soil which he tills. 


§ 3. The mutual fund of milan. 

The lyombard Mutual Fund for Insurance against the Accidents of 
Agricultural Labour (i) was founded on the initiative of the local association 
of proprietors and managers of properties. It sby-laws date from 21 May 
1910 and it began its activity in November of the same year. 


(i) Ca^sa fHutua lombarda dt Assicuraztone contro gli infortuni stU lavoto nelVagricoUuia, 
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Its activity extends over the Lombard district which presents a great 
variety of forms of agriculture. Subsequently to its foundation it fixed 
its annual premiums, based on area, in accordance with these forms and the 
respective risks they entail. 

The insurance covers cases of death and of permanent total disable- 
ment ; partial disablement is not considered unless it is equal to ten per 
cent, of total disablement ; indemnities are paid after twenty -one days 
for temporary total disablement. 

The indemnities are as follows ; in case of death — to a man 2,000 liras, 
to a woman x,ooo liras, to a child 500 liras ; in case of permament total disa- 
•Wement — to a man 2,500 liras, to a tvoman oT child 1,200 liras ; in case of 
temporary disablement — i lira a day to a man, 0.56 lira a day to a woman 
or child, the latter being defined as a person between twelve and eighteen 
years old. 

At the end of 1914 the fund had 416 members. In this year claims 
were made for 207 accidents and 183 of them were acknowledged. Of these 
jyb were met by temporary indemnities which amounted, to 3,919 liras ; 
one non-indemnifiatle fatal accident caused a grant of 400 liras ; and six 
bairns on account of permament partial disablement were indemnified by 
a total sum of 1,040 liras. The victims included thirty children, 161 men 

and sixteen women, their ages being as follows ; 

( , 


) from 18 to 20 years 17 

21 to 30 years 38 

" 31 to 45 years 49 

46 to 60 years 46 


from 61 to 65 years 7 
more than 65 years 7 
of indefinite age 13 
children from 
12 to 14 years 30 


The accidents occurred in the months in which work was most intense 
and in which special works, such as the rearing of silkworms, are usually 
accomplished. 

The classification of the causes of accidents is peculiarly important. 
It results from it, according to the opinion of experts, that the gravest risk 
in agriculture is not so much one due to the use of machines as a risk in- 
herent in* the very nature of the industry. Thus fifty-six accidents occur- 
red through falls from carts or haylofts, tWrty-seven were attendant on herd- 
ing animals, twenty-five on transporting products, fourteen on the labours 
of the hay-harvest and nine on those of forestry, while only thirteen out 
of 207 involved injuries by agricidtural machines or implements. 

The injuries which had such origins affected different parts of the body 


as follows : 




feet 

51 accidents 

arms 

16 accidents 

bands . . . . 

46 ” 

head 

8 

trunk . . . . 

38 

face 

6 

legs 

38 

eyes 

3 ” 



groin . 

I 
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The statistics as to indemnities are as follows : 


Years 



19X0-ZZ 

Z9ZZ-X2 

Z9Z2>Z3 

I913-I4 

For death 

. — 

— 

— 

I 

permament disablement . . . . 

. . — 

I 

5 

6 

temporary disablement . . . . 

. — 

6 

57 

176 

without indemnity 

• 5 

— 

— 

5 

Pending decision 

. — 

— 

I 

19 

Total 

• 5 

7 

63 

207 

If it be taken into account that in 

four years 10,623.19 liras was 

paid 


and 1,670 liras was put on one side for accidents as to which a decision 
was pending, it results that an accident implied in general an average 
cost of 39 liras, to which must be added 3 liras for expenses, giving a total 
of 42 liras. Finally if we compute the cost of accidents according to their 
consequences we find that, in addition to expenses, the average cost of 
temporary disablement was 26.50 liras, of perniament disablement 258 
liras. 


§ 4 . The mutual funds of Turin, bologna and rome. 

Following the example of the funds of Vercelli, Florence and Milan, 
three others, of which we will speak briefly, soon arose. 

The Piedmontese Mutual Agricultural Insurance (i). — On the initia- 
tive of the Piedmontese Agricultural Co-operative Syndicate this fund was 
instituted by a resolution of 20 June 1910 for mutual insurance against the 
accidents of labour, especially in the provinces of Turin, Alexandria and 
Cuneo. Its working is like that of the Milanese fund. 

The Mutual Agrarian Accidents' Society of Bologna (2). — This society 
was promoted by the Interprovincial Agrarian Federation, was constituted 
by a resolution of 21 April 1910 and was authorized by a royal decree of 
II May 1910. Its activity extends especially to the provinces of Bologna, 
Rovigo, Mantua, Ferrara, Modena, Ravenna and Parma. It follows al- 
most the same rules as the funds of Vercelli. Florence and Milan. Premiums 
are paid proportionately to the area of the insured land and in the 
soci^y's last year of business varied from o.io lira to 0.50 lira the hectare. 
This figure covers the insurance of labourers bound to insure (those 
employed on threshing machines, on steam forage-presses, on wood-cutting 
etc.) and that of those not subject to such compulsion. 

In the case of special works or of factories for the conversion of agri- 


(r) V Assicurazione Mutua Agricola Piemontese. 
(3) La Mutua Agraria Jnforiuni di Bologna. 
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cultural products an additional premium is paid, proportionate to the in- 
crease of the risk. 

Members who, according to local custom, take their own machines 
to work on the land of other members need pay no supplementary premium ; 
but if they thus work on land of which the owner is not a member they must 
pay a slight supplement. 

The indemnity paid to labourers who are the victims of accidents 
varies according to whether or not they be subject to the compulsion to 
insure. 

If they be thus compelled, the indemnity is that fixed by the law. 
If they be not thus compelled the indemnity is fixed as follows : in case of 
death 2,500 liras ; in case of pennament total disablement 3,000 liras ; in 
case of permament partial disablement a fraction of 3,000 liras propor- 
tionate to the reduction of working power. 

Insurance against cases of temporary disablement are not included, 
but members who apply for it can obtain it by paying an additional pre- 
mium of 70 per cent. 

This mutual fund also guarantees its members, in return for a small 
additional premium, against all liability they may incur by their own 
acts or those of their dependents, whether towards labourers employed on 
their farms or in any other case contemplated by the civil code. 

The Roman Mutual Fund for Insurance against the Accidents of Agri- 
cultural Labour (i) This fund, which was constituted on the initiative of 
the Agrarian Committee of Rome by a resolution of i July 1914, extends its 
activity over the Roman province. It became active in November 1914, fol- 
lowing the rules of other mutual funds except in the matter of indemnities 
which are fixed by the by-laws as follws : in cases of death, 2,000 liras for 
a man and 1,200 liras for a woman ; in cases of total permament disable- 
ment, 2,500 liras for a man and 1,200 liras for a woman or a child between 
twelve and eighteen years old. Indemnities are paid for permanent partial 
disablement only if full working capacity have been reduced by 20 per cent. 


§ 5. ThK private societies for INSURANCE AGAINST ACCIDENTS. 

In the preceding jiaragraphs we have briefly shown the organization 
of the mutual funds for insurance against the accidents of agriculture which 
were founded on the initiative of various agricultural associations. It 
is necessary also to indicate the manner in which the same insurance is 
effected by private societies, on the system of premiums proportionate 
to area and collective policies. 

Assicuratrice Italiana [Italian Insurance Society), — This society, which 
has its offices at Milan, instituted at the end of 1908 insurance policies for 
all the labour of a farm, whether or not works which compelled insurance 
were practivSed on it. Premiums are fixed by contract, proportionately 


fi) La Cassa Mvtua Romana di Assicutaxione contro gli infortuni %ul lavoro neWagrivuUma^ 
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to the cultivated area and the kinds of cultivation, the basic premium of 
2 liras a hectare being capable of reduction when the agriculture is not 
very intensive. Indemnities are paid in accordance with contracts. \ They 
vary from 2,000 liras to 3,000 liras in the case of death, according to the 
kind of work on which the victim was engaged ; from 2,500 liras to"4,ooo 
liras in the case of permament total disablement; and from^i.50 liras^to^2.5o 
liras a day in the case of temporary total disablement. 

Among insurance societies this one has the merit of having been the 
first to deal with the optional insurance of agricultural labours by making 
premiums proportionate to areas, and thus eliminating the obligation to 
keep pay-books and registers which is burdensome to agriculture. 

Societd anonima italiana di assicurazioni coniro gli infortuni (Italian 
Joint Stock Society for Insurance against Accidents, Milan) : — This society 
in 1905 extended its activity to accidents in the course of agricultural la- 
bour not subject to the obligation to insure, charging a premium propor- 
tionate to the cultivated area. It pays in the case of death an indemnity 
equal to 1500 times the daily wage of the victim up to a maximum of 2,500 
liras; in the case of permament total disablement one equal to 1800 times 
such wage up to a maximum of 3,000 liras ; and in the case of temporary 
disablement one lira a day. 

Unione Interprovinciale Agricola (Cremona), — This society began to 
insure against the accidents of agriculture in 1907, charging 1.50 liras for 
a hectare of land. This sum was afterwards reduced to 0.75 lira. An in- 
demnity of 1500 liras is paid in case of death and one of 2,000 liras in case 
of permament total disablement; wliile in the case of temporary disablement 
one lira a day is paid to the head of a family and 0.50 lira to its other 
members for a period limited to six months. 

La Fondiaria (The Land Society), Florence, -- This society, well known 
for its insurance of life and against hail and fire, undertook in 1910 the 
collective insurance of agricultural labour, charging premiums varying 
from 0.90 lira to 2.25 liras according to the risk and the type of policy. The 
average premium is 1.25 liras a hectare. 

Indemnities are fixed as follows : in case of death 2,000 liras for a man 
and 1,000 liras for a woman, in case of permament total disablement 2,500 
liras for a man and 1,200 liras for a woman ; in case of permament partial 
disablement an indemnity proportionate to the reduction in working ca- 
pacity if this be not of more than 20 per cent. ; in case of temporary disa- 
blement one lira a day. 

Insurance to which such premiums and indemnities attach refers ex- 
clusively to agriculturists and labourers employed on agriculture, other 
than those contemplated by the law of 31 January 1904, No. 51, (persons 
employed on threshing, woodcutting, motor machines) whom it is necess- 
ary specially to insure with the society. 

Cassa Nazionale di Assicurazione per gli infortuni degli Operai sul la- 
voro (National Fund for Insurance against the Accidents occurring to Work- 
people in the course of Labour), Rome, — This institution, which has a pub- 
lic character, was formed by the law of 8 July 1883, No. 1473. It is the 
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official agency for insurance against the accidents of labour and industry, 
and it was authorized by the royal decree of 14 May 1914, No. 547, to effect, 
experimentally, insurance against accidents to labourers employed on farm 
work not contemplated by the law, already dted, of 31 January 1904, 
No. 51. The insurance implies the premiums and indemnities which we 
shall mention. 

Following the example of the mutual funds the National Fund 
adopted a tariff proportionate to area. The premiums payable on a 
hectare are fixed according to the kinds of cultivation and are given in the 
appended table. They vary from 0.75 lira to 3 liras a hectare in the case 
of grass crops ; from 1.50 to 6 liras a hectare where plants of the tree family 
are cultivated; from 0.80 lira to 1.60 liras a hectare, without distinction 
among risks, for rotatory crops ; from 1.25 liras to 2.50 liras for woods 
of forest trees ; and from 0.75 lira to 1.50 liras for tmderwood. 

These diverse premiums attach to three types of insurance which en- 
tail maximum, medium and minimum indemnities, as follows : 


Indemnities 


In case of death: 

Men liras 

Women " 

Children and old people 

In case of permaweni total disablement: 


Men : 

Women ^ ,, 

Children and old people ^ 


Maximum 

Medium 

Miuimum 

2,000 

2,000 

2,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

500 

500 

500 

2,500 

2,500 

2,500 

1,200 

1,200 

1,200 


In case of permament partial disablement: 

Men iNo indenmities No indemnities No indemnities 

Women . . . . f of less than of less than of less than 

Children and old I 5 per cent. ii per cent. 21 percent, 

people ’ 


In case of temporary disablement : 


Men I lira 

Women o *5 

Children and old peo])le — 


i 

f disabled 
for more 




if 

disabled 
for more 


than 5 days than 20 day.s 


No 

indem- 

nity. 


Relu’f for 90 days in case oj sickness: 

Men I lira No No 

Women 0.50 » indem- indem- 

Children and old people 0.50 » nity. uity. 
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Children are taken to include persons between nine and fifteen years 
old, men and women persons between fifteen and seventy, and old people 
those over seventy. 

These indemnities are due only in the case of accidents which occur 
in the course of agricultural labour or by violent means connected with 
such labour. All persons within the scope of the existing law as to accidents 
are excluded from the insurance unless a special contract be made to in- 
sure them. 

Sindicato per V assicurazione mutua degli operai coniro gli infortuni 
sul lavoro fra gli imprenditori di tagli di boschi {Syndicate of woodcutting 
contractors for the mutual insurance of workmen against the accidents of labour), 
Rome. — As is known, the law of 31 January 1904 included woodcutting 
among the works in the case of which insurance is compulsory, if the la- 
bourers employed on it numbered more than five. The relevant tariff 
was however fixed at the somewhat high rate of 90 liras for every 
thousand liras of wages. 

The syndicate in question was formed by a resolution of 20 February 
1905 and began its activity on 15 March of the same year. Its by-laws 
rule that it pay indemnities in the measure fixed by the law, that is five 
times the annual wage in case of death, six times the annual wage in case 
of permament total disablement, and half his daily wages to a man who is 
temporarily disabled. 

Members pay for each labourer they employ a cautionary fee of 10 
liras, and a monthly premium equivalent to from 25 to 30 liras for each 
thousand liras of wages, according to whether the men are employed on 
making cross-beams or staves or on woodcutting, charcoal burning, etc. 



miscellaneous information relating to insurance 

AND THRIFT IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


AUvSTRIA AND HUNGARY. 


THE INSURANCE OF TOBACCO PLANTATIONS ACL^INST HAIL IN BCXSNIA ANI^ 
HERZEOOVINA. — Wiener Landwirtschafthche Zciitmf> {Viennese AgrtctiUutal Jour- 
nal) Vienna, No. 79, 30 September 1916. 

For many years an endeavour has been made to solve the problem of 
insuring tobacco plantations against hail in Herzegovina, where the tobacco 
harvest and the vintage may be said to supply the rural population with 
the whole of their revenue. Since for fiscal reasons the tobacco monopoly 
could not consider indenmiying for damages by paying a higher price 
for tobacco, some other means of protecting the tobacco planters against 
the loss caused by such natural causes as hail had to be chosen. 

At first no scheme of the sort could be realized owing to the conser- 
vatism of the native producers. Only a comparatively small number of 
the communes which grew tobacco decided to enter into voluntary con- 
tracts for insurance against hail. In 1910, therefore, an ordinance compell- 
ed all the planters of the regie of Bosnia-Herzegovina to insure their to- 
bacco plantations. The following are the chief provisions of this ordinance : 

Insurance of tobacco plantations against damage by hail is obligatory 
for planters of the regie and is based on the principle of mutuality. 
Broadly, the following are the chief features of the S3"stein. When 
the planters deliver their tobacco to the regie they pay a quota thereof, 
proportionate to the quantity they deliver, into an insurance fund. 
The premiums thus have the form of dedtictions from their normal profits. 
The sums intended to indemnify them for los.ses by hail are taken from 
this insurance fund, the damage sustained being estimated by valuation. 

The insurance premium is i per cent, of the normal return made by 
the monopoly for the tobacco, and is paid, as has been said, into the insur- 
ance ‘fund. If however such premiums do not suffice to compensate for 
t|ie damage, they may be increased until they are equal to 3 per cent, of 
the return. The weakening of the insurance fund by the payment of in- 
demnities is counterbalanced by loans bearing no interest from the pro- 
vincial treasury. 

If when the premium-quota has been raised to 3 per cent, obligations 
can still not be met -- that is if losses cannot be indemnified and loans 
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repaid — the amount of losses, as established by the accounts depart- 
ment, must not be covered fully but onl3'^ to the extent of a percentage 
to be determined by the ratio existing between resources and obligations. 
If on the other hand the insurance fund reach dimensions which more 
than allow all obligations to be discharged, the premium-quota may be 
reduced, or obligations may be increased so as to protect the tobacco 
plantations against damage by wind. 

An eventual distribution of the tobacco growing communes into zones 
of more or less risk is contemplated, so that the highest premiums will be 
paid in the districts most exposed to damage by hail and the lowest in the 
most favoured and sheltered districts. 

The technical and administrative documents attaching to this system 
of insurance are the responsibility of the agencies and offices of the State, 
and the insurance fund may incur no charge in connection with them. 

Notice of damage by hail to tobacco plantations must be given within 
fort>'-eight hours of its occurrence to the competent department ; which 
must investigate the loss and communicate the results so obtained to the 
competent official of the regie. Tobacco leaves and fragments of them 
which have been injured by hail must when they have been collected, 
treated and dried according to the instiuctions of the offices of the tabacco 
regie — be carefully separated from the intact ])ortion of the harvest, and 
thus delivered, at the same time as the rest of the harvest, to the com- 
mission of purchase - 

The damage caused by hail is held to be equivalent to the difference 
between the actual sum paid for tobacco which has suffered from hail, and 
the value of the normal intact crop, determined by its estimated quality 
and quantity, that is the value of the crop if no hail had fallen on it. 

The quality and quantity ol the croj) are estimated by technical officials 
of the commission of purchase in co-o])eration with a person of trust. 

If the planter dispute their estimate another is made, a new person 
of trusf, who is chosen b^" the ])iesident of the commission, taking part in 
it. In ca.se of a necessity for a third estimate he is chosen by the manage- 
ment of the tobacco regie. 

As early as jqio it was found that the premium-quota of i per cent, 
was far from adequax* to the payment of the estimated losses, and the pro- 
vincial treasury had to advance a round sum of 100,000 crowns (i) as a 
loan without interest repayable in three annual instalments, to the insurance 
fund. Consequently in tlie following year (1911) the premium-quota was 
raised to 3 per cent, at which level it ha‘^ remained. 

The population are beginning to appreciate the advantages of this sys- 
tem of insurance more and more. It should be regarded as a first attempt 
to protect the tobacco planter against the elements. Experience will 
lead to an adaptation of insurance to real needs and to an improvement 


(i) Austrian crown ofg<dcl =» 10 


^ at par. 

25 


5 
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which will profit the regie as much as the planters. The following are the 
views on this subjects of the writer of the article : 

1. The planter should be made secure of indemnification for all loss 
occasioned by hail, and not only of a compensation fixed when the tobacco 
is bought. That is not the time for an estimate by the technical official 
of the loss occasioned by a fall of hail in July. 

2. The valuation af the crop ~ that is to say the estimate of the pro- 
bable crop — is made by the financial insurance departments together with 
experts chosen from the population, and is revised by officials of the regie. 
If the fall of hail occur after tliis estimate has been made the future sale 
and the quality of the crop can be computed. There is here an indication 
as to the manner in which losses should likewise be determined. 

3. Although there is much to criticize and to blame in this mannei 
of determining the crop it yet gives the official responsible for computing the 
damage some opportunity of fixing it near its real figure. But if the fall of 
hail occur before the estimate has been made the question appears in quite 
another light. How can the normal crop then be determined ? An estimate 
can be based only on the trustworthy evidence of the oldest planters, for 
in some cases the crops on parcels of land are literally rased to the ground. 

4. The purchase of the merchandise by the regie and the determin- 
ation of damages should be effected rapidly, for the work to be done is con- 
siderable. It is impossible to generalize on this subject, yet it may be said 
that to use data as to the average yield of a commune incurring damage 
over a period of five or ten years would give a much firmer and a juster 
basis of valuation. An average figure of tins sort would also be generally 
profitable to the stability of the insurance fund, and would meet a certain 
sceptisni on the part of the planters as to official estimates. The figures as 
to losses thus obtained would not be subject to variation. 


(iKRMANY 

I. THK liADKN ASSOCIATION FOR INSURANCE AGAIN.ST MORTALITY AMONG 
lylVK STOCK IN igi5 — Deutsche Schlacht und Viehhof-Zeitun^ Ilcrlin, 16 August 1916 


At the end of 1915 this association numbered 451 societies and local 
funds. During the year one fund, formed by fifty-seven members and in- 
suring 321 heads of live stock, resigned, but the adherence of a new society, 
having seventy-nine members and insuring 301 heads of live stock, was 
recorded. 

In 1915 the insurance covered altogether 168, /[iQ heads of live stock 
and indemnities were paid in 4,410 cases. Bosses amounted thus to 2.62 
per cent, and were higher by 0.15 per cent, than in the preceding year, a 
fact due to different causes - insufficient care of the animals owing to the 
absence of owners, scarcity of certain articles of food, impossibility of 
procuring veterinary attention, spread of aphthous fever. 
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The claims for indemnities numbered 4,548, and of them 4,248 or 94.13 
per cent, were justified, 129 or 2.84 per cent. (0.16 percent more than in 
1914) were partially so, and 138 or 3.03 per cent (2.18 per cent, less than 
in the previous year) were unjustified. The total sum of indemnities for 
which local funds became liable, as a result of claims not or only partially 
recognized, was 24.431.22 marks (i), of which amount 2,169.16 marks was 
recovered as the product of the sale of the remains of the animals. 

Of the 4,410 heads of cattle for which indemnities were paid : 

3,745 or 84.92 per cent, were slaughtered for urgent reasons, 

430 » 9.75 >» died, 

235 « 5*33 were slaughtered normally (insurance of live 

stock raised for butchery by Article 40 
4,410 roo.oo of the law). 

The number of cases in which animals were slaughtered for urgent 
reasons fell by 3.15 per cent, as compared with 1914, that of those which 
died rose by 2.62 ])er cent, and that of the insured animals slaughtered 
normally rose by 0.53 ])er cent. 

Animals slain for urgent reasons: 

\ ca L A A • X* 1 No. of Cases Percent No of Coses 

After treatment or examination by a „ 

veterinary surgeon 3,o08 8x.(^2 j 

Without treatment or examination by 3»745 

a vcterbuiry surgeon (>77 18 08 \ 

A^nimah xMch died : 

After treatment or examination by a 

veterinary surgeon 

Without treatment or examination by 
a veterinarv surgeon 

4,175 100.00 


118 2744 ^ 

430 10.30 

312 72.4(') ) 


Percent. 

89.70 


The number of animals treated or examined before death by a veterin- 
ary surgeon was less by 19.30 per cent, than in the }>revious year, namely 
by 8.51 per cent, of cases of slaughter for urgent reasons and by 10,79 per 
cent, of cases of natural deaths. 

The following table gives the causes of death or of urgent slaughter 
in the case of 4,175 insured heads of live stock for which indemnities were 
paid. 


(i) I maik — about is at par. 
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Number of Deaths 

Percentage 

Order 

I. 

Contagious and infectious diseases 

692 

16.57 

3 

II. 

Diseases of the nervous system. . 

141 

3-38 

7 

III. 

)) » » respiratory organs 

122 

2.92 

' 9 

IV. 

» » » digestive » . 

1,408 

3372 

I 

V. 

» » » circulation .... 

79 

1.89 

II 

VI. 

» )) » urinary organs . . 

129 

3-09 

8 

VII. 

» )) » sexual )) . . 

777 

18.61 

2 

VIII. 

» » )) locomotive » . . 

240 

5-75 

4 

IX. 

» )' )) skin 

24 

0.58 

12 

X. 

Poisoning 

8 

0.19 

14 

XI. 

Tumours and constitutional defects 

206 

4-93 

b 

XII. 

Animal parasites 

108 

2.59 

10 

XIII. 

Exterior causes 

217 

5.20 

5 

XIV. 

Undetermined causes 

24 

0.58 

13 



4,175 

100.00 


Cases of indemnities paid for insured an- 




imals raised for butchery 

235 




4,410 


The mOvSt niinieroiis deaths were caused, as in 1914. by diseases of the 
digestive organs, namely 1,408 or 33.72 of the whole number, which gives 
an increase of 0.24 per cent. Of these 1,408 deaths 594 were due to diseas- 
es caused by foreign bodies. Deaths due to flatulence among live stock 
also increased notably, the reason for which must be sought in the fact 
that in many cases feeding had to be left to inexperienced persons incap- 
able of correctly regulating the amount of nourishment given to animals. 

Diseases of the sexual organs occupy the second place as having caused 
777 deaths, that is 18.61 per cent, of their total number, or less by 2.47 per 
cent, than in 1914 when such percentage was 21.08. 

Contagiotis and infectious diseases account for 692 deaths or 16.57 
cent, of the whole number, showing an increase of 1.07 per cent, on 1914. 

Included among them are : 

a) T uberculosis which alone caused 390 deaths. This figure excludes 
235 cases of tuberculosis found among animals normally slaughtered. 
Thus the total number of deaths due to tuberculosis was 625, or 14.17 per 
cent, of all the deaths. The figure shows an increase of 12.24 per cent, 
as compared with that of the previous year. 
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The increase is due, among other causes, to remissness caused by the 
war in tiie superintendence of the inspecting veterinary surgeons, employed 
by the State for the campaign against tuberculosis. 

b) Aphthous lever. The number of deaths caused by this disease have 
increased from the forty cases reported last year to 124. 

The increase in the deaths from osteopathyrosis (fragility of bones) 
is even more pronounced, their number actually surpassing that for 1914 
by 100 per cent. The number of indemnities paid in cases of general dropsy 
has increased, as compared with that of 1914, by 200 per cent. The 
cause of these diseases is connected with feeding and should be looked for 
in the insufficient feeding which has resulted on the scarcity of concentrat- 
ed forage, especially in the case of 3"oung animals. 


2. INSITK.\NCK AGAINST HAIL IN THK PRINCIPALITY OF HOITHNZOLLERN IN 
1915-1016. — MtUttlungen dcr ( entralstcUe fur Landwiffschafi und Gewerbe tn Hohcnzol- 
lern. vSigmariiigeii, 5 Ajiril igi6. 


The following table shows the development of insurance against hail 
in the ])rincipality of Hohenzollern as a consequence of the preferential 
contract concluded at Berlin from 15 to 23 May 1900 by the Provincial 
Commission {Landesausschnss) with the Mutual Association for Insurance 
against Hail of North Germany : 


Administrative Sphere 

Number 

Numlier 

Insured Value 

Premiums 

Insured Area 

of Policies 

of subscribers 

(m marks) 

(in marks) 

(in hectares) 
(I) 

Sigmaringen. . . 

1.369 

1.405 

2,831,642 

28,163 

5.651 

Hechingen. . . . 

1,003 

1.034 

955.472 

10,478 

1,599 

Gammertingen. . . 

471 

493 

1.047.905 

10,671 

2,242 

Haigerloch. . . . 

268 

807 

835.458 

6,995 

1,417 

1915 

3.111 

3.739 

5.670,477 

56,307 

10,909 

1914 

2,693 

3.236 

4.437.419 

— 

9,643 

Increase in 1915. . 

418 

483 

1,233,058 

— 

1.266 


As regards the number of claims met and the amount of indemnities, 
it should be noted that 1915, like the two preceding years, was among the 
most unfortunate years ever encountered in the principality of Hohenzol- 
lern, The following are the figures of the balance-sheet which refer to the 
claims met : 


(i) I hectare 2 acres i rood 35.383 poles. 
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Administrative Spliere 


Number 
of Claims met 


Number of Pieces 
of lyund 
injured by Hail 


Area injured Amount 

by Hail of Indemnities 
(in liectares) (in marks) 


Sigmaringen 628 

Hechingen 255 

Gammertingen .... 139 

Hagerloch . . , • • 39 


1915 i>o 6 i 

1914 612 

1913 545 


2.985 

I.5J^2 

160,190 

897 

134 

20.511 

913 

324 

34.493 

154 

20 

3.432 

4.949 

1.990 

218,626 

5.700 

1.482 

206,503 

4.837 

I.514 

102,677 


Thanks to the j)articularly favourable atmospheric conditions, which 
have prevailed throughout the greater part of the sphere of activity of the 
Association for Mutual Insurance against Hail of North Germany, and 
thanks also to the administrative provisions of some years ago for the form- 
ation of reserve funds, the association has been able, for the first time in 
twent}^ years, to avoid a levy of additional premiums. 

This result is the more satisfactory because the total sum paid in in- 
demnities is very high. 


SWITZERLAND. 


INSURANCE AGAINST HAIE IN 1915 — Schweizensches Finanz-Jahrbuch, lyio, i7lh 
year, Heme, Neumann and Zimmermann, 1916. 


We have already in another issue of this Review dealt with the Swiss 
Financial Yearbook for 1916, the sixth part of which is given up to insur- 
ance. Of the different branches of insurance — life, accident, fire and 
transport insurance and reinsurance — it is insurance against hail which 
furnishes the facts most interesting to us. This form of insurance, which 
we have studied in numerous articles in this Review (i), has its place in 
this yearbook. 

As is already known insurance against hail is afforded in Switzerland 
by two mutual aid societies : the Schweizerisohe Hagel-Veraicherungsge- 
sellschajt of Zurich and the Paragrele of Neuchatel. The former of these 
extends its activities over the w'hole territory of the Confederation and in- 
sures all agricultural products against the risks of hail; the latter limits 
its action to the canton of Neuchatel where moreover it insures only vine- 
yards against hail. 


(i) Monthly Bulletin of Economic and Social Intelligence^ November 1915, ** Agricultural 
Insurance in Switzerland in 1913**. 
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The Zurich society reports having received premiums in 1915 to the 
amount of 1,298,096 francs ; the Paragrele to the amount of 34,007 francs. 
These figures are much the same as those for the previous year. Damages 
amounted for the former society to 1,392,482 francs, for the latter to 316 
francs. The Zurich society, which closed its year's accounts with a loss 
of 116,921 francs, was informed of some 9000 cases of loss, 1,327 occurring 
on the single day of 2 AugUvSt. On this occasion its reserve fund was of 
great use to it. This had in the previous year been augmented by 603,393 
francs derived from surplus receipts. To meet the needs of 1915 the so- 
ciety drew on it to the extent of 305,662 francs. Its amount at the end of 
1915 was 4,490,822 francs as against 3,832.510 francs at the end of 1910. 

The year 1915 was very profitable to the Paragrele which was appris- 
ed during its counse of only one case of loss. Its reserve fund, already 
augmented by 9,000 francs in 1914, received almost the total sum of the 
premiums. This ha[)py event brought its total to 108,750 francs, as 
against the total of 66,750 francs to which it had been reduced at the end 
of 1913. 



NOTICES OF SOME RECENT PUBLICATIONS CONCERNING 
INSURANCE AND THRIFT. 


ITALY. 


MAGAI^DI (V.) : VIsUtuto Naztonale ddtc Asstcuraztoni. Extract from the Rnssegna (VAsst- 
curazione e Preindenza Soctale^ year, i6 July 1 6 pages. 


In this interesting pamphlet the author, who for many years has so 
competently filled the office of General Director of Credit and Thrift in the 
Ministry of Agriculture, Industry and Commerce, shows that insurance 
— and especially life insurance — has everywhere greatly developed, and 
that State intervention has seemed necessary' for the regulation of its 
conditions. The legitimate nature of such intervention follows on the fact 
that free competition does not suffice to prevent the constitution of insurance 
enterprises which do not technicall}^ reach the standard of today and 
which, by their lack of frankness or even of good faith, cause bitter disap- 
pointments to the insiired persons and thus impede the growth of thrift. 
Moreover insurance institutions need careful watching, for they accumu- 
late large capitals which in truth represent the savings of individuals. In 
Europe the point has not been reached of creating by law public institu- 
tions charged to insure individuals, save in the case of several tentative 
efforts, as in Bavaria where by the law of 13 February 1884 a public State 
institution was formed to insure against damage by hail, and in Switzerland 
where the compulsory insurance against fire is exercised under the rule of 
the State monopoly. In Italy a typical example of institutions of this kind 
is given by the Isiituto nazionale delle assimrazioni, formed by the law of 
4 April 1912. This institution enjoys the conditions of a monopoly and 
practises life insurance in every possible form, the authorization given 
to private firms, which were legally practising such insurance on 31 De- 
cember 1911, to continue their activity for ten years from the date of the 
said law being safeguarded. This national institution, of which this 
pamphlet makes clear the most salient characteristics, began work on i 
January 1913, when it insured capital of the value of 800 million francs, 
ceded to it by the various Italian and foreign companies which had ceased 
to operate in Italy. 



Part III: Credit 


URUGUAY. 


THE MORTGAGE BANK AND ITS ACTIVITY 
IN RELATION TO LAND CREDIT IN 1915-1916. 


SOUKCU.S . 

Db UNA REiACi^N ENViADA POR LA Oficina de Kstadtstica y PubUcacioiit s dtl Miiiistcrio 
df lutlusirias tk* la Rt publica Orit-iUal di 1 l^ruguay al Institulo InUniacional dc Agri- 
cult ura [Ri'pott sent to the International InsttiuU of Agriculture by the Bureau of Statistics 
with the publications of the Ministry of Industry of the Eastern Republic of Uruguay). 


Recently we gave some notes on that reorganization of the Mortgage 
Bank of Uruguay which was decided by the law of 13 October 1915 (i). 
We then made clear that the essential bases on wliich the reform of the 
organization of tliis establishment was framed were the simultaneous exten- 
sion of its function in the same direction as that of modern banks, and 
reinforcement of the safeguards tending to ensure its financial soundness. 

We will now examine, with the aid of some data sent to us directly 
by the Ministry of Industry of Montevideo, the results of the activity of 
this bank in the year 1915-1916 in relation to land credit, with which sub- 
ject the reform is especially concerned. The figures w^hich we will give 
cannot of course afford an exact idea of the influence which the reorgan- 
ization in question may have on transactions, for, as has been said, the law 
enforcing it was promulgated in October 1915, that is to say when the finan- 
cial year to which these figures refer was half over. But the figures will 


(x) See International Review of Agricultural Economics^ August 1916, page 78* 
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serve to show the importance of those transactions of the hank which are 
concerned with land, and also what the bank has done to lessen the distur- 
bance of the national economy of Uruguay due to local factors, and, even 
more importantly, to the European conflagration which has profoundly 
affected all credit transactions in the country. 

When we come to examine the increase in the operations in land credit 
conducted by this institution, we find that during the year 1915-1916 the 
bank made loans of a total value of 3,562,400 pesos (i) as against 2,032,700 
pesos in the preceding year, which gives an increase of 1,529,700 pesos or 
75 per cent. This increase is yet more conspicuous if it be remembered that 
in the year 1914-1915 the requests for rural loans received by the bank 
from individuals were for a total amount of 5,140,400 pesos and the amount 
lent was, as has been .said, 2,032,700 pesos, while in the year 1915-1916 the 
total requests were for 8,404,100 pesos and the sums lent amounted 
to 3,562,400 pesos. Thus in 1914-1915 "the loans actually made repre- 
sented 39 per cent, of those for which application was made, and in 1915- 
1916 42 per cent., a circumstance which proves that the increase in the 
loans granted last year, as compared with those granted in the preceding 
year, was due not to greater willingness to accord them but to a greater 
demand for them. 

During the year under review the bank granted 157 loans secured by 
rural mortgages. The average sum lent was 21.62 pesos a hectare ( 2 ), 
and the average annual interest on mortgages was 1.73 pesos. These aver- 
ages calculated on the hectare, and corresponding to the value of the mort- 
gaged properties as fixed by the bank’s experts and to their annual returns, 
were 49.29 pesos and 1.99 pesos. 

The following table gives detailed data with regard to the mort- 
gages realized by the bank in the nineteen departments of the republic of 
Uruguay. 


(1) Peso — about 45 3(1 at par, 

(2) I hectare -• 2 acre‘s i ro(xl 35 383 poles. 
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Mortgage Loans in 1915-1916. 
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xi 
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( 

liectare.s , 

1 

pe«w>s 

pesos 1 

1 

pesos 

pesos 

pesos 

Montevideo . . 

6 

i 

8 

1 

298: 

133,331 

4 , 335 j 

62,500 

34.000 

2,725 

Ortigas. . . . 

6 

6 ; 

1 

12,246; 

330,496 

16,841; 

183,500 

169,000 

13.549 

Camelones . . 

II 

12 ! 

2,430' 

308,123 

13,328* 

164,000 

148,800 

11,930 

Cerro l^argo . 

3 

3 1 

786; 

35.004 

1,202! 

20,000; 

15,000 

1,182 

Colonia, . . . 

12 

M ' 

2,489' 

231.834, 

8,690 

92,500' 

74,900 

6,006 

Duraziio . . . 

7 

II 1 

15,249' 

729,268 

23,693: 

256,000, 

247,500; 

19,843 

Florts .... 

4 

4 1 

1,692' 

130,534 

4,06 o | 

63,000 

49,000 1 

3,928 

Florida. . . 

5 ; 

si 

] 

1,413 

91,650 

2,968. 

23,800 

15,800', 

1,266 

Maldonado . . 

2 

1 

9 , 

1,171: 

45,291; 

2,251 

25,000 

I 9 . 500 | 

1.563 

Minas .... 

! 

15 

26 1 

8,082 

432,364 

1 8,02 1 1 

256,300 

189,200 

15,196 

Paysandii. . . 

i 34 

59 

51,715 

2,402,418 

97,634! 

1,253.500 

1,060,6 0 

85,035 

Rio Negro . . ! 

8 

11 : 

17.674 

1.075.758 

47.233; 

615,500 

529,000 

42.413 

Rivera .... 

3 

3 * 

1,440' 

46,082 

1,824! 

30,000 

22,000 

1,763 

Rocha .... 

4 

9 ' 

1,902 

68,401 

2,503 

45,000 

30,500 

2,445 

Salto 

3 

7 

1 7,ooh 

612,817 

26,250: 

377,000 

331,000 

26,538 

San Jos6 . . . 1 

II 

14 

3,135 

302,868 

13,037' 

125,000 

118,000 

9,460 

Soriano. . . . 

4 

4 

7,143' 

434,440 

16,144! 

244,000 

183,000 

14,672 

Tacuarembd . 

13 

22 

I 5 , 6«9 

589,348, 

23,206 

352,200 

275,400 

22,105 

Treinta y Trcs 

6 

0 

3 . 27 ‘" 

112,390 

4,650; 

102,500 

50,200 

4.024 

Total • • - 1 

157 i 

236 , 

>64,750; 

8,121,427 

328.839; 

4,291,300 

3,562,400 

285.653 


This table shows that while the bank was not niggardly in the matter 
of granting loans it made them only on the largest and on the safest secu- 
rity possible. 

It should be noted that during 1914-1915 the total sum of the loans 
granted suq)assed 100,000 pesos only in seven departments, whereas in 
the year which ended in 1916 it did so in ten departments. In the two 
years the total sum of the loans reached its maximum in the departments 
of Paysandd and Rio Negro. 
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If the distribution of loans according to their importance be examined 
the following facts are obtained ; 


Distribution of Loans according to their Importance. 



Category 


Number 

of 

Mort- 

gages 

Number 

of 

Mort- 

gaged 

Proper- 

ties 

Ati^ount 
of I oans 
granted 

Pesos 

Percentage 
of Total 
Amount 
of Loans 
granted 

From 

100 

to 

1,000 

pesos . . 

3 

3 

2,700 

0.08 

» 

1,001 

» 

2,000 

)) . . 

17 

17 

27,200 

0.76 

)) 

2,001 

)) 

5,000 

» . . 

29 

31 

124,800 

3-50 

)) 

5,001 

» 

10,000 

» . . 

45 

68 

351,800 

9.88 

» 

10,001 

)) 

20,000 

» . . 

24 

45 

358,700 

10.07 

» 

20,001 

)) 

30,000 

)) . . 

13 

21 

330,700 

9.28 

)) 

30,001 

)) 

50,000 

» . . 

9 

II 

400,500 

11.24 

» 

50,001 

)) 

70,000 

1) . . 

2 

2 

121,000 

340 

» 

70,001 

)) 

100,000 

'> . . 

8 

13 

677,000 

19.00 

)) 

100,001 

)) 

140,000 

)) . . 

3 

5 

366,000 

10.27 

)) 

140,001 

» 

200,000 

» . . 

3 

16 

575,000 

16.15 

)t 

200,001 

)) 

400,000 

» . . 

I 

4 

227,000 

6-37 




Total. . . 

157 

236 

3,562,400 



We see that the maximum sum of the loans were in the category of 
those between 70,001 and 100,000 pesos, the average here being 84,625 
pesos on a mortgage. However it may be said that the generality of 
loans, if their amounts be regarded, were in the categor>' of those from 
10,000 to 100,000 pesos, which comprises 52.99 per cent, of the total sum 
lent. 

As regards the redemption of mortgages the year 1915-1916 gives the 
following figures ; 
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Redemption of Rural Mortgages in 1915-1916. 



Number 

Number 

Amount 

of 

I.oans 

Percentage 


of 

of 

Repaid 

of T 6 tal 

Departments 

Mortgages 

Properties 

— 

Sum Repaid 


— 

— 

Pesos 

— 

Montevideo . . 

3 

4 

23,100 

2,24 

Ortegas .... 

I 

I 

6,900 

0.67 

Camelones . . . 

9 

10 

64,900 

6.29 

Cerro Targo . . 

4 

18 

17,400 

1.69 

Colonia .... 

4 

3 

14,200 

1.38 

Durazno. . . . 

17 

105 

187,100 

18.13 

Flores 

6 

5 

96,600 

9-36 

Florida .... 

12 

30 

287,700 

27.88 

Maldonado. . . 

2 

2 

2,300 

0.23 

Minas 

2 

3 

9,700 

0.94 

Paysandii. . . 

3 

3 

89,500 

8.67 

Rio Negro. . . 

2 

2 

23,900 

2.32 

Rivero .... 


— 


— 

Rocha .... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Salto 

2 

5 

23,000 

2.23 

San Jose . . . 

3 

6 

16,000 

1-55 

Soriano .... 

9 

6 

125,800 

12.19 

Tacuarenibo . . 

3 

4 

39,400 

3-89 

Treinta y Tres. 

2 

2 

4,200 

0.41 

Total. . . 

84 

209 

1,031,700 

— 


The maximum number of redeemed mortgages is found in the cate- 
gory comprising loans of from 30,000 to 50,000 ])esos. The redemptions 
in this category amount to 30.37 per cent, of the total. It should be said 
however that many loans between 5,000 and 50,000 pesos were repaid, 
the repayments in this category amounting to 78.75 per cent, of the total. 



MISCEI.I.ANEOUS INFORMATION REEATING TO CREDIT 
IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


DENMARK 


THE WORKING OF THE DANISH EAND CREDIT ASvSOCIATIONS IN iyi6 

In our issue for April 1911 we published a detailed study of the organi- 
zation of rural land credit in Denmark ; in that for January 1913 we includ* 
ed a note on the activity of the Danish land credit awssociations in 1911-12 ; 
in that for February 1914 an analogous note on the yesLT 1912-13 ; in that 
for January 1916 a note on 1914-15. We have now the information which 
enables us to establish similar statistics for the year 1915-16. To make 
comparisons easy we have as usual distributed our facts in two tables, of 
which the second gives statistical information as to land credit associations 
which grant only loans on first mortgages, while the first includes all the 
mortgage associations founded with the especial object of granting loans at 
low rates of interest on second mortgages. It should be remembered 
that all these associations are based on the principle of mutual solidarity. 

It will be seen that the amount of the loans granted on first mortgages 
by the fourteen associations in the second table was in round figures 1865 
million crowns (i) at the beginning of 1916, that is more by 367 million 
crowns than in 1910. Since several of these associations do not distinguish 
between urban and rural loans we cannot give exact information as to the 
debt with which rural landed property is burdened, but it is estimated as 
half the total debt (2). 

As regards the activity of the Mortgage Bank of the Kingdom of Den- 
mark we note that on 31 August 1912 it contracted a new debt of 10,800,000 
crowns and was thus enabled to buy from the Treasury bonds for State loans 
to small farmers (Jordlodder til Landarbejdere). The bank held on 31 March 
1915 bonds of associations for land credit to the value of 33, 144,000 crowns, 
and Jordlodder til Landarbejdere bonds to the value of 16,932,000 crowns. 


(1) I crown = about 15 1 at par. 

(2) See International Review of Agricultural Economics^ 1914, VI. 67. 



Table I. — Position of the Mortgage Association at the end of the year 1915 - 1916 . 
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Table II. — Position of the Associations of Land Credit at the end of the year 1915 - 1916 . 
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Total 1916 . . . 228,170 — 39/>30 8.4,738,305 
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GliRMANY. 


THE HANK OK THE EANDSCHAEf OF EASTERN PKlvSSlA AT KOENKiSlU^RO IN 
i')i <)• ji)i() Per Dciil'iche Orkonnmist, Berlin, 21} July 


When once the pre-war conditions of administrative life had been re- 
established in Eastern Prussia economic life could resume a more normal 
course within this bank's sphere, thanks to State support and to the antici- 
pated payment of indemnities for losses by the war. The bad harvest of 
1915 certainly made recu])eration slow, and agriculture had still in many 
respects to suffer from the measures rendered necessary by the war. 

The war gave a particular character to economic life. The flocks and 
herds could not be maintained at their former level : in many cases it was 
impossible to procure manures and concentrated forage in sufficient quan- 
tities, and on the other hand the sale of live stock and agricultural products 
reached important dimensions. Many ])roducts which were used for pro- 
duction in time of peace were converted into money which flowed into the 
banks and savings banks. The quite extraordinary increase in the deposits 
of the Bank of the Laiidschaft of Eastern Prussia is thus explained. For the 
same reason a reduction was noticeable in several cases in the investments 
on current account and other investments, which were transferred to credit 
accounts ; although after rt-current oscillations the total decrease was more 
ini])ortant at the end of the year, ]>articulaily as a coUvSequence of subscrip- 
tion to the war loan. The funds entrusted to the bank and the impor- 
tant sums paid into it by savings banks necessarily remained available owing 
to their particular character, and were consequently used to buy Prussian 
and Oermaii interest bearing treasury bonds. At times the bank held more 
than 47 million marks (i) in these bonds. The issue of bills naturally de- 
creased owing to the interest taken in the war loans. The banks could there- 
fore grant considerable quantities of bills at moderate rates, gradually 
put a term to those financial operations of the I^andschaft which were pend- 
ing at the beginning of the war, and take back the bills issued by the band- 
schaft. 


(i) I mark ~ u S/^d. at ])ai 
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Financial Statement for the year ( lApril 1915-31 March 1916). 

The following are some items from the profit and loss account : 

Receipts. 

rt) Profit<i on Title-Deeds 

T. on litlc-tloeds Ihemsdvcs . . . . niaiks 

2. on intciest on tillc-dfcds. ... . S26,6()t) 57 >» 

^ on commissions on operations with ti- 
tle (l<‘cds . . . ()6,.j(>g (j() » 

()oi, 382 (^S maiks 


/;) On Cofiimjssion — Comnussinn Aicoutit 


I on 

advances 

J70>‘)2 

20 marks 

2 on 

depo->it'^ 

102. ()i ^ 

Si» 

^ on 

moit^a^e o]'('rations 

1,190 

IS 

} on 

suretif's 

1 ,;()S 

00 

3 on 

cunent accounts 

80,400 

t»2 

(» on 

various receivinj^ and liankinjj; i>]h 1 - 



at ions . . . . 

1 4,-01 

01 


002.28 

320,327.14 

t) On Interest - - Interest Account 
d) On Discounting! - - Interest on Securiiies Aciount 
1 Interest on securities 301,. 852 20 mark.-^ 


2 Interest on treasury bonds. . , . 82^,0.4104 « 1,124,8^384 » 

e) Excess Profit on Management of 

Real Estate 47,422.83 » 

/) On Credit held and redeemed . . 5 7, 700.80 >' 

Total Receipts. . . . 2,37^^»i29.84 * 
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Expenditure. 


a) Costs of Administraiion {ittcludtng branches) 


I. Salaries . . 

2,. Imlcnuiities anti costs of transcription 

3. Carriage, stamps, telegrams, telei»hon(‘. 

4. Printing and duplicating 

5. Il(‘ating, light, water. 

0. Taxes and exchange tax .... 

7. Advertisement, subsciiptions to news- 
papeis .... 

8 Onice material and binding . . 

9. Sliaie in costs of the geiural council 

of the proviiii'e and the commissjon 
of accounts 

10. Costs of iihctiugs of general council 

and tiavi'lling expense's . . 

11 Travelling expenses and indemnities 

paid to olHcials ol ceiilial estahlish- 
nient and bram hes 

12 Rent .... 

13 Costs and sliaie in salaries ol l^and- 

schaft . ... 

14 Various 


213,208.95 marks 
104,010.0^ » 

14,899 88 » 

22,6Ci 73 •> 

ibi53-7<i 
62,527.11 

8,671.59 

14,152.73 

76.00 5) 

2,664 10 » 


I5,7<)<> So 
73.<>l‘5 30 

70,000.00 
51, -i;* «9 


h) A mortization, 

on moveables. . , 

» real estate. 

» current aecoiuU. 

» advances » 

M suicli<‘S. . . 
various . . 


42,482 40 « 

126,000.00 >' 

121 , 001.00 » 

47 , 110.00 « 

10,245.00 » 

242,604.47 


f) Payments for life insurance of 
employees. 

Total expenditure . . . 


787,01 > pj 


589,442.87 


9,657,65 


1,386,110.88 


niarU^ 


») 


4 


» 
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The excess of receipts over expenditure (profits) amounted thus to 
992,018.96 marks, as against 558,313 30 marks in 1914-1915 and 742,926.32 
marks in 1913 1914. .Deducting the shares due to the dismortgaging 
funds (21,466.30 marks) and 159,160 marks due to the manager and the 
employees, we find that the net profits amounted to 811,392.10 marks. 

This sum is distributed as follows : 


1. To the bank's savings reserve fund 28,879.11 marks 

2. Three quarters to the special fund of the T,and“ 

schaft of East Prussia (entered on debit side of 
balance-sheet) 586,884.74 )> 

3. One quarter to the bank's general reserve fund 195,628.25 » 


The Savings Bank, — The lyandschaft is responsible for investments 
in the savings bank, which has the recognized power of receiving trust funds. 
It had the activity expected of it. In s])ite of much variation in the sums 
entrusted to it, owing to the investment of savings in the war loans and 
the vsubscription of 4.5 million marks to the third and fourth of these loans, 
the total amount of savings was increased by about one and a half million 
marks during the year and was at its close more than nine and a half 
million marks. The prpfits of the savings bank were much n-duced by the 
amortization of its title-deeds. The amount of its investments was : 

on I April 1915 (11,723 savings bank books) 8,027,701.77 marks 
on 31 March 1916 (i3,50() » » » ) 9,605,115.14 )) 

(including credited intere.st amounting to 319,391.73 marks) 


The savings reserve fund is invested at the Eandschaft in Prussian 
Ivoan consolidated stock and in the public debt, etc. : Its amount was : 

on T April 1915 186,097.00 marks 

on 31 March 1916 (including total profit for 1915- 

I 9 i() of 28,879.11 marks) 222,779.10 

The bank's general reserve fund passed during the year under review 
from 961,844.33 marks — including interest and the quarter of the net pro- 
fits — to 1,199,426.56 marks. 

The bank's total profit is noticeably more than in the preceding year, 
the increase corresponding to that in the circulation of funds and the sums 
on the balance-sheet. In addition to the profits realized as commissions 
on subscriptions to the war loans, which more than compensated for the 
depreciation of title deeds by the lowering of the currency, and indepen- 
dently of the increased profits on other commissions, the increased sum com- 
ing under the head of interest decided the results of the year. Costs of 
administration certainly increased noticeably, owing to the increase in 
taxes, in contributions to enterprises of public utility, etc. Before the bank's 
net profit was determined sums destined for the amortization of its buildings 
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and their contents were deducted. 50,000 marks was paid into the employ- 
ee's pension fund, which amounted on i April 1915 to 100,440.67 marks 
and which, thanks to interest, was 104,180.67 marks at the end of March 
1916. If the sum paid into it as above be included, its amount was 154,180.67 
marks. 

As appears from the mortgage account, real estate was mortgaged for 
351,000 marks. The office for mortgage loans dealt with operations fewer 
by 420 than in the previous year. The bank sent to the loan funds all the 
correspondence and authorities received from those interested in the land 
register and from the creditors, so as to focus all the register's operations ; 
and it encouraged recourse to credit by creating second mortgages, together 
with loans on bills, and by granding extraordinary credits. 



Part IV: Agricultural Economy in General 


AUSTRALIA. 


LAND SETTLEMENT AND THE PROVISION OK CREDIT 
IN WESTERN AUvSTRALIA {concluded) (i) 

by 

Dr. j. W. Paterson, 

Professor of Agriculture tn the University of Western Australia. 


§ 3. The provision of credit. 

Land, labour and capital are the elements of production. With his own 
hands the settler in Western Australia usually provides his own labour, 
and the government supplies the land on easy terms ; it also goes a very 
long way indeed to finance the farmer by means of loans. 

The Bank Acts, — By the Agricultural Bank Act, 1894, a bank was 
established for the pur]>ose of promoting the occupation, cultivation and 
improvement of farm lands within the State. This Act with a number of 
subsequent amendments was repealed by a consolidating Act in igob 
which placed the bank on a new footing. Under the new Act the bank 
was placed under three trustees appointed by the governor in whom is 
vested the whole of the bank property. The necessary funds arc chiefly 
provided by the issue of mortgage bonds to the Government Savings Bank 
at a rate not exceeding 4 per cent. At later dates they have been partially 


(1) See the first part of this article in our issue for December 1916. 
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derived from the General lyoan P'und at a slightly higher rate of interest. 
Since its re-constitntion under the new Act, the operations of the bank 
have rapidly increased. The amount authorised to be raised under the 1906 
Act was fir, 000, 000 but by amending Acts of 1907, 1909, 1910, 1912, 
1913 and 1914 its capital has been successively' raised to its present level 
of £4,500,000. 

Objects foy which loans are granted, — XTnder the consolidating Act of 1906 
advances were made to settlers, if the trustees thought fit, for specific 
objects such as ring-barking, clearing, fencing, draining, water conserva- 
tion, discharging existing mortgages, also the purchase of stock for breed- 
ing purposes. Purchase of machinery was added later. Advances to any 
individiial could not exceed £500. Under an amending Act, 1912, the pro- 
visions were extended in various directions and now read as follows : - 

« Subject to the provisions of this Act the bank may make advances to 
persons engaged in the business of fanning or grazing, or in agricultural, 
horticultural or ])astoral pursuits, to an amount not exceeding £2006, or 
in any industry that the governor may by proclamation declare to be a 
rural industry, for any purpose incidental to or in aid of any such business, 
pursuit or industry, including the erection of a dwelling house for the bor- 
rower on any land occupied or used by him in connection with sucli business, 
pursuit or industry ». As a matter of fact, however, the main objects for 
which loans are granted are those named in the original Act. The maximum 
limit of loans has been greatly?' increased. 

Agricultural hank methods, — Applications for loans must be made 
on a prescribed form and contain full particiilars of the objects, such as 
clearing, fencing, stock, machinery, etc., for which the advance is required. 

Each application must be accompanied by^ a fee of i per cent, of the 
sum applied for Loans are granted for sums of £25 or any^ multiple thereof, 
but at no time shall the advances to any one person exceed £2000. The 
security^ taken hy the bank is a first mortgage over the Y)roperty. A bill 
of sale by way^ of collateral security- is required over all stock and machin- 
ery purchased with the bank’s funds. Mortgages are prepared free of 
charge to the borrower, but the latter are required to pay the statutory 
fees for regivStration of their securities, amounting to a few shillings. The 
whole amount of an approved loan need not be paid at once, but progress 
paymients are made against improvements on the certificates of approved 
neighbouring landholders. This last provision has sometimes been abused. 
The minimum instalment of a loan payable at one time is £10. 

Relation of bank to the settler. — The contact of bank and borrower 
begins with the occupation of the land, but crown lands being valued and 
classified prior to selection, the bank is enabled to give an opinion quickly 
before the settler selects the land. While the trustees are empowered to 
fix advances on land, it is not obligatory on them to do so in every case. 
They may use their own discretion when the .security is considered unsafe 
either on account of the inferior quality of the land, inadequate area for 
maintenance of a home, situational disadvantages, or, in the case of .special 
advances, low sale value or insufficient development. Needless to say, 
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selectors almost invariably choose a block which will carry an advance 
from the bank. Loans, once made, are only liable to recall for breaches of 
the mortgage covenant. 

Rates of interest, surrender of securities etc, ■— Loans made for improve- 
ment purposes carry interest at the rate of 5 jjer cent, per annum. The rate 
chargeable on advances made for other purposes, such as stock, machinery etc. , 
is 6 per cent, per annum. Interest is calculated on the daily balance and is 
payable on the first day of J anuary and the ist. of J uly in each year. A closing 
fee of lOvS. 6 d. is pa3^able on the discharge of every mortgage, and a production 
charge of 5s. is made in connection with the lodgement of documents of 
title for the registration of outside dealings. 

Currency of loans. — All loans made against improvements have a 
currency of thirty years, and are amortisable by fifty equal half-yearly instal- 
ments, the interest oiih" being payable for the first five years. Stock and 
machiner\" loans are repayable by ten equal half-yearly instalments com- 
mencing three years from date of making the advance. It is, however, 
the privilege of the borrower to repa\" the whole or any portion of the loan 
at any time without notice. 

A typical transaction. — The following entries in connection with 
an advance to a settler in the Coorow district will serve to illustrate the 
nature of the improvements effected and the s\^stem of progress pa^nnents. 
Ever}^ inducenicnt is offered to the new settler b}" proni])t pn)gress pay- 
ments, so that on taking up land he may immediately find employment 
as his own master. 
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Transactions in connection with i,oan of £500. 

COOROW DISTRICT. 

1st. Loan, £125 approved. 

Date Payments Improvements 

£30 Well, 35 ft. 

25 Fence, 8o chains, 6 wires at 6s, 6 d, 

20 Fence, 53 chains, 6 wires at 6s. ()d. 

Ring and scrub 70 acres at 3s, (>d. 

15 Clearing 10 acres. 

— Ring and scrub 30 acres. 

35 Clearing 35 acres. 

£125 

2 nd, Loan approved. 

44 Fencing 147 chains, 6 wires at 6s. 

146 Clearing 10 acres at 20s. 

60 Clearing 140 acres at 20s. 

— Fencing 150 chains, 6 wires at 6s. 

25 Fencing 103 chains, 6 wires at 6s. 

— Well, 28 ft. timbered. 

£275 

;^rd. Loan approved. 

2-3-11 100 Mares 

Total . . , £500 

Stock and machinery loans are granted in the wheat areas only when 
250 acres, worth 20s. per acre, have been cleared and rendered fit for the 
plough, lyoans for the purchase of stock and machinery are limited to 
£100. 

Extent of the hank*$ operations. — The following statement, compiled 
from the annual report of the trustees, shows the total amounts advanced 
to farmers up to 30 June of each of five years, the amounts repaid and 
the outstanding balances at the same dates. 


26-q-io 
9-1-1 r 
21-2-11 

4-4-1 1 


29-7-08 

26-8-08 

8-ro-o8 

3-ro-io 

17-5-11 
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Table VII. — Operations of agricultural bank 1910-14. 



1 

1910 1 

X911 

igi2 

1913 

1914 


« ! 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Advances to date 

1 

i 1,257.082! 

1,540,241 

1,946,184 

2,582,937 

3.089,575 

Repayments to date 

321,122! 

563,430’ 

065,452 

698,980 

757.624 

Outstanding Halanees i 

935.960! 

976,811; 

1,280,732 

t.883.957 

2,331,951 


With the wider objects for which the bank now grants loans, the 
greater maximum advance made possible by the amended (1912) Act, 
and above all owing to the greater number of settlers, the operations of 
the bank have steadily increased during recent years. 

Purpose of the hank loans. -■ Advance*' may be made for effecting 
certain im])rovements already referred to, and also to a more limited 
extent for the purchase of stock (jr implements. Advances may also be 
made to lift existing mortgages to private institutions to an amount not 
exceeding three fourths of the value of the improvements already made on 
the holding, but purchase money is not regarded as a liability under the 
Act. The following table shows the various pur])oses to which bank ad- 
vances were apjdied during the year ending June IQ13. The last column 
of the table shows the total amount which had been expended on the 
several objects up to date. 

Table VIII. - Purposes in which bank advances were applied. 



For year ending 

1 Total amount 


30 June 

1 to date 

LiabilHies taken over 

i 

. I £i 2 'J, 05 () 

1 

1 

i £231,353 

For purchase of stock ... 

.... 1 67,941 

! 246,495 

For purchjisc oi plant 

.... 1 — 

1 6,494 

For purchase of implements 

.... , g ,732 

i 14.578 

For purchase ot fertilisers 

. . . . ; — 

3.278 

For developmental purposes 

■ • • • 1 435,0^4 

1 

2,080, 73g 


1 £036,753 j 

1 

£2,582,937 

jt: - — jl:~- rzrr: — 

1 _ 1 




The amount spent on the development or improvement of farms 
covered a variety of items. As usual the estimated value of the improve- 
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nients was considerably greater than the bank advances given to effect 
them. Table ^IX taken from the report shows the value of these improve- 
ments during the same year. The last column also shows the value of 
the several improvements effected by the help of the bank up to date. 


Table IX. — Improvements effected loith the assistance of bank funds. 



For year ending j 

30 June j 

Total amount to date 


acres 

costing 1 

acres 

costing 

Clearing 

2 « 5 , 35 o 

£ 1 
289,066) 

1,174,521 

£ 

Cultivating 

360 

no! 

214,39^ 

120,572 

Ring barking & scrubbing . . 

338,816. <) 7 , 429 j 

1.706.435 

246,472 

Fencing 

chains 

: 

68,145. 

chains 

1,452,918 

429 , 7^2 

Draining . . j 


286 


5,945 

Water supply ... 


35.096! 


I 3 «. 6 i 5 

Buildings j 


3.207) 


j « 7.075 

Orchard I 

j 

Blackboy & poison grubbing | 

acres 

10,529 

1 

, 

1 ,60^) 1 

acres 

32 Ii 

i 

1 

4,321 
: 13,786 

j 


£494.945 ; 


£2,518,204 


Proportion of loans granted. — During the year ending 30 June the 
board of trustees held fifty meetings and dealt with 4,009 applications from 
new and old clients, aggregating £923,885. The loans authorised numbered 
3,442 involving a sum of £660,765. Of these, sixty-three applications 
representing the sum of £11,159, were subsequently cancelled at the 
ap])licants' request, and undrawn loans to the value of £155,734 were 
also cancelled, leaving a net capital appropriation of £493,872 for the 
year. Applications amounting to £184,255 were declined in full. 

Number of clients. — The accounts closed during the financial year 
* 1913 aggregated 133 as against 461 for the preceding term. New accounts 
to the number of 1358 were opened, making the total number of accounts, 
current as on 30 June, 8326, and the average amount of borrowers' 
balances £226 5s. 6d. 

Loans to farmers in other States. — In each of the Australian vStates 
the local government has established a system under which financial aid 
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is rendered to the farmers. In every instance the scale of operations has 
steadily increased in magnitude during recent years, and in 1914 involved 
a large outstanding balance. The position of Western Australia relatively 
to the other vStates will be gathered from the following tables which are 
compiled from figures furnished by the Government Savings Bank of 
Victoria. 


Table X. — Government advances to farmers (1909-10 to 1913-14). 


N. S Wales (i) . ... I 1.362.853 

Victoria 2,657,713 

yuccnsland .... . . . . j 235,703 

S. Australia (2) 1 1,544,9.^6 

W, AustraUa ! i,2^y,o^2\ 

Tasmania ... . . | 0,187; 

Commonwealtli . ; 7,067,5741 


Aggregate advanced to 30 June 

!' I r 

1911 I 1912 I 1913 i 1914 

1.617.192 1,048,885 2,423,955' 3.531,263 

2,797.323 2,954,618; 3,208,903 3,491,008 
306,944 430,403; 623,498 851,600 

1,786,762 2,064,583 2,370,076 2,601,450 
I ^40,241 1,946,184 2,^)82,937 3,089,575 
14,610 18,636 23,9151 41.004 

8,063,072 9,363,309 11,233,284 13,605,900 


(i) For years endmq December pnor, except for year 1914. 

{?.) Includes loans in other producers and f(t local bodies on the security of thetr otvn rates . 


All of the States have made heavy advances to their farmers. Deduct- 
ing the amounts of loan moneys repaid in the several States at different 
dates from the amounts advanced, the outstanding balances have been 
estimated. The facts are stated in Table XI. 
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Taule XI'. - Government loans to farmers (n)oq-io to 19x3-14). 


Balance outstanding at 30 June 


state 

- 


-- - 

- 



1 lf)JO 

1912 

1Q12 

1913 

1914 

N. S. Wales (i) . . . 

■ ;(2) 

928,086 

1,074,358 

1,396,336; 

2,297,981 

Victoria . . 

. . 1(2) 1,308,425 

1,306,657 

1,343,834 

1,511.798 

1,676,432 

(Queensland 

163,640 

206,997 

305,652 

470,795: 

636,790 

S. Australia {3I . . 

710,316 

819,818 

966,670 

1,150,020: 

1,264.417 

W. Australia . . 

935 , 96 o\ 

gj 6 , 8 ii 

t,28o,732\^ 


2 , 3 . 0,959 

Tasmania 

8,521 ' 

13.561 

1 

16,592 

21,089 

36,965 

Coinmonwealtli 

• ‘ ; 3.921,975: 

i _ 1 

4.251,930! 

4,987,8381 

1 

6 , 433 , 995 : 

8,244,544 

(i) At 31 Dec. prior, 

except in kui 






{2) Afttr deduction of special principal payments in advances. 

(^) Includes balances to jarmeis, and other producers and to local bodies on the secuntv at the 

rates 


At the latCvSt date for which retnriKs coiiinion to the States are avail- 
able, Western Australia had greater outstanding balances with its farmers 
than any other State, 

Loan operations relatively to number of farms. - When the loan ojier- 
atioiis of the bank are contrasted with those of the other States, the 
figures become still more striking when account is taken of the a<'tual 
number of farmers in the various States. In Table XII are stated the total 
number of holdings of all sizes alienated or in ]>rocess of alienation in the 
several States in IQ14, the outstanding loan balances in the same year, 
and finally the amount which each farm would carry if the balance in each 
State were equally distributed among the holdings. The data for Queens- 
land are not available. 
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Table XII. — Government loans and number of holdings {1914). 


i 

I 

State ! 

I 

_ I 

N. S. Wales 

Victoria (i) 

S. Australia . . • • i 

W. Australia | 

Tasmania • • I 

(1) ion 


I 


Numlwr 
of holdings 

Balances 

1 outstanding 

Calculated loan 
advance 
per bolding 

— 

! £ 

£ 

92,665 

I 

2,297.981 

24.8 

66,811 

1 1.511,798 

22.6 

i 1.369 

j 1.264,417 ' 

592 

15,620 

i 2.331.959 

^ 49-3 

13.371 

! 36.965 

2.8 


Such a comparison gives a general view of the situation, but lays no 
claim to completeness. It embraces all holdings irrevS])ective of size, and 
some States have a greater pre])onderance of small holdings than others 
Examination of the details show that Western Australia has relatively 
somewhat fewer of the smaller sizes than the oldei States. Its differences 
in this respect, are, however, trivial when com])ared with the ])roi)ortionate 
advance ])er holding, and it is clear, therefore, that in proportion to their 
numbers, the government there has gone much further in providing credit 
for its farmers than have those of the sister vStates. 

Newness of farms in irt\s7cm Australia. The results found in the 
preceding ]Kiragrai)h pay, at first sight, a poor compliment to the farming 
conditions ])revalent within the State. It should be recollected, however, 
that agriculture in Western Australia is very largely a new development, 
and that its o])erations (Table 1.) and its number of holdings (Table VI) 
.have increased with great rapidity during recent years. The newness of 
its agriculture is also indicated by the ra])id increase in the area of its 
lands already alienated or in the ]irocess of alienation (Table V). This 
increase is not onl3^ relatively, but also absolutely, greater than the corres- 
ponding increase in any other State. This can be seen from the following 
statement where the total area of land alienated and in process of alien- 
ation is stated for each State at 1901 and again at 1913 - the last year 
for which complete data are available. 
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Table XIII. — Lands alienated and in ■process of alienation 
in the different States at different dates. 




Lands alienated & in process of alienation 

state 

1901 

acres 

1913 

acres 

Increase in ist yrs 

acres 

N. S. Wales ... .... 

48,030,242 

57,818,023 (i) 

9,778,781 (^) 

Victoria 

23,797,226 

31,171.95^' 

7,374,739 

Queensland 

16,325,132 1 

i 26,081,018 ! 

' 9.755,886 

S. Aastralia 

8,088,897 j 

12.451,709 j 

4,302,712 

W. Amtralta . . . . 

9.585,144 i 

2 i, 3 bs,% 4 (> (i) j 

ij,y7y,402(i 

Tasmania . | 


(.,341,817 j 

i.447.85<> 


(1) To 30 Jitne. 

(2) In II y2 yeat'i 


(Government loans are not intended to bolster u]> incompetent farmers 
in old settled divStricts, but to finance new enterprise and open up new 
fields for the settler. Regarrled in this light, the table shows that of late 
years Western Australia has taken a lead in the establishment of new farms, 
and consequently has had lieavy demands made upon her credit. Reference 
to Table XI shows that at the date of the latest returns her existing loans 
to settlers exc'^eded those of any otlier vState. 


§ 4. Conclusion. 

Ivatid settlement has proceeded in the vState with great rapidity partly 
for technical and economic reasons previously discussed, but very largely 
also as a result of the vigorous land policy of successive governments, 
and the liberal character of its agricultural loans. Whether in certain in- 
stances its land i)olicy has been too vigorous and its loan system too 
generous, are matters with w hich this article is not intended to deal. Its 
object is to record facts. Present indications suggest that the loan policy 
will be modified at an early date owing to the growing stringency of the 
money market resulting from the war. 

Effect of curtailing loans, — Should the loan policy of the government 
be curtailed for the reason stated, it is possible that a number of new 
settlers, possessing no resources other than their credit with the bank. 
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may repudiate their obligations and abandon their holdings. This is the 
prime danger of a generous loan policy which, if carried too far, may de- 
feat its own end. The bank holding the mortgage can, of course, sell any 
properties reverting to it with the improvements thereon. As the advances 
were made against the improvements, it need not necessarily incur loss. 
It may do so, however, and it will lose the settler. Haring 1914, eight}" 
securities reverted to the bank in this way, fourteen unsold properties were 
carried over from the previous year, and sixty were resold, wdthin the year. 
If the bank's operations must necessarily be curtailed, the number of those 
resales is almost certain to increase in the future. 

Prospects for the future. ~~ Under the conditions indicated, a premium 
will be placed upon the possession of private capital by new settlers seeking 
for land in Western Australia. At the present time good wheat lands are 
very appreciabl}" cheaper there than similar lands in the eastern States. 
Should a period of temporary depression now supervene, in the event and 
as the result of curtailments by the bank, the difference will become 
relatively greater. Depreciation of land values in the west can be only 
temporary. At the time of writing the wheat yield of the State for 1915 
is officially estimated at 13.5 bushels per acre over a record area. A factor 
likely to affect prices in the future and promote settlement is the opening 
of land connection with the eastern States over the trans-continental 
railway promised for the close of the ])resent year. 
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THE RESUETS OF INTERIOR COLONIZATION IN FINLAND. 

{Concluded) (i). 


§ 5. The component parts of the property of coeonists. 

Having distinguished between the two factors in colonization in Fin- 
land, the man and the land, and studied them in every aspect, we will now 
turn our attention to the results of their joint action, and the question 
of whether or to what extent they advance the work of colonization. We 
will do it best by inspecting more closely the individual forms of capital 
which go to make the complex assets and liabilities of farming and also the 
capital invested in households, secondary businesses and the like. I^rom the 
increase and decrease of such capital and groups of capital, from the 
changes suffered by all assets from the time the colonists' lots were taken 
over until the close of the enquiry, we will attempt to construct a picture 
of the results attained by the new F^innish colonists and of their limitations. 
We will examine the component parts of the property in the order in which 
these were placed at the end of § 2. 


I. Capital in real estate of the farms. 

The capital in real estate is composed of capital in land, capital in soil 
and capital in buildings. 

a) Capital in land. When the lots were taken over the average gross 
price a hectare (2) for the total 219,628 hectares comprised by all the land of 
the colonies, and for the appurtenant buildings, woods and hunting and fish- 
ing rights, varied according to the grant from 77 to 136 Finnish marks (3). 
The average price a hectare in the seven colonies investigated w as, as we have 
already seen (4), 86 Finnish marks, that is 22 per cent less than the general 
price. The price of land was of course distincly higher in the case of torp 
holdings which had already been long settled before the beginning of the 


(1) The first part of this article appeared our issue for November 1916. 

(2) A hectare = 2 acres i rd. 35.383 pos. 

(3) 1.261 X Finnish marks = is at par. 

(4) International Remew of Agricultural Economics, November 1916, page 1x9. 
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colonizing enterprise, than in that of the newly allocated lots : it was in the 
case of the former, according to facts furnished by the Finnish lease offices 
(Helsingfors 1915), 642 marks for a hectare of arable land near the demesne 
land of the estate, and varied according to its situation from 423 to 783 
Finnish marks. For abandoned torp lands the price varied from 328 to 528 
Finnish marks. For meadowland near the demesne land of the estate an 
average price of 333 Finnish marks a hectare was paid and for meadows some- 
what remote that of 239 I^'innish marks a hectare. The average price 
for a hectare of woodland was, according to its situation in relation to the 
demesne land of the estate and according to the grant, from 163 to 125 Fin- 
nish marks. A comparison of these prices with those obtaining in Russia 
proper when the new agrarian reforms were carried out, or those accompany- 
ing the colonization of new lands in other countries, shows that hitherto 
colonizing enterprise in Finland has succeeded in securing land at relatively 
low prices, and shows too the circumstance, connected with this one, that the 
prices of land in Finland are as yet generally lower than in other countries. 

During the time of the enquiry the following alterations took place in 
capital in land. By the inclusion of woodland the possible taxable value 
of arable and meadowland in the investigted colonists' lots rose by 37 
Finnish marks a lot. 

As a result of permanent improvements — such as breaking new land 
and clearing it of stones, the construction of larger drainage ditches, the 
laying out of gardens, the addition of loam to moorland soil — the capital 
in land increased in value by 176 Finnish marks a lot. 

Altogether the value of the capital in land rose during the time of the 
enquiry by 18,113 Finnish marks, an average of 213 Finnish marks a lot, 
or of 8.95 Finnish marks per hectare of arable and meadowland. The 
average yearly increase in the value of the land of the colonies was 44 Fin- 
nish marks for each lot, 7 Finnish marks of this sum having arisen b}" an 
extension of area at the expense of woodland and 37 by permanent 
improvements of the soil. 

b) Capital in soil. According to the author's investigations the most 
important part of capital in soil consists of the value of manure. When the 
land was taken over the^ total value of the manure was 76.2 per cent, of that 
of the capital in soil ; at the end of the enquiry it was 58.3 per cent. The 
relative value of the manure was lower when the enquiiy closed than when 
farming began because the earlier comj^utation was made in spring, the 
later on i July. 

The total capital value and the percentage of it represented by manure 
varies not only in the different colonies but even more in the different lots 
within one colony. This is because some lots were made on settled land, 
previously cultivated and therefore more or less manured; while others 
were made on virgin soil. The succession of crops has contributed to the 
same end. 

The total value of the stock in cultivated soil when the lots were taken 
over averaged 411 Finnish marks a lot, aud i,i6i Finnish marks on i July. 
The total increase in capital value during the period of enquiiy amounted 
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to 69,779 Finnish marks, namely an average of 750 Finnish marks a lot, or 
155.38 Finni.sh marks for a hectare of arable land and 67.36 P'innish marks 
for a hectatc of arable and meadowland. A relative diminution of capital 
in soil is to be noted in Koskipaa colony, where owing to the remoteness 
of the arable land, as compared with the other colonies, and the preva- 
lence of the three field system, the live stock could not be increased as much 
as elsewhere. The increase in value of capital in soil, both annual and 
total, can be seen from the following table. 


Increase in Value of Capital in Soil. 


Components 

of Capital in Soil 

Total 

increased 

Value 

Finnish 

marks 


Annual increased Value 


By 

Finnish 

marks 

lot 

Percent. 

By hectare 
of arable land 

“ i 

By hectax 
and mei 

Finnish 

marks 

e of arable 
iidowland 

Peicent. 

In a number of years. 








Total value of manure 

30,952 

87 

50.6 

8-54 

42.7 

7*55 

49.2 

Costs of clearing dit- 








ches 

2,537 

6 

3-5 

0.94 

4-7 

0.60 

3-9 

Costs of laying out clo- 








ver grass fields . . . 

2.744 

7 

4.0 

0.92 

4-7 

0.60 

3-9 

Costs of transporting 








loam 

1,187 

3 

1-7 

0.34 j 

1.7 

0.25 

: 1.6 

In one year. 








Costs of labour . . . 

13.431 

35 

20.5 

4-57 

22.8 

3-23 

21. 1 

Seeds 

11.275 

30 

17-4 

4-15 

20.8 

2.77 

I8.I 

Manures 

1.635 

4 

2.3 

0.52 

2.6 

0-34 

2.2 

Total , . . 

63.779 

172 

100.0 

19.98 

100.0 

15-34 

100.0 


The annual increase in value of the capital in soil averaged 172 Finnish 
marks for a single lot, 19.98 Finnish marks for a hectare of arable land, 
and 15-34 Finnish marks for a hectare of arable and meadowland taken 
together. 

If the lots be classified according to their size the capital in soil at 
the end of the period of enquiry is found to average as follows for one hec- 
tare of arable land : 


In lots having an area of less than 2.5 hectares — 350 Finnish mks. for x hectare 

” ” ” ” ” ” from 2.5 to 5 ” — 201 ” I 

»» »» ’» f* *» i» II j II ^ ^ II 158 ” ** I 

»» »» » »» I* II 1. y ^ II jQ 11 11 II II j 

»» ” »» ” ” »» » 10 »» 15 »» — I6x ” ” I 

” ” *’ 15 and, more ” — 173 ” ’’ i 
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Thence it appears that the value of the capital in soil in the smaller hold- 
ings, those of less than 5 hectares, is relatively greater than it is in the larger 
farms ; a circumstance due, according to the author, to the fact that on 
the smaller holdings live stock is relatively more numerous than on the large 
farms. 

c) Capital in buildings. WTien the 85 lots which were investigated were 
taken over the value of the capital in buildings was as follows ; 

Buildings appurtenant to the lots 17,660 Finnish marks 

Buildings taken over with the land 39,801 

Taxable value of sites of premises and of roads . . 630 ” ” 


Total . . . 58,091 

On I July 1912 the value of such capital had risen as follows : 

Buildings 187,867 Finnish marks 

Taxable value of sites of premises and of roads ^>299 ” ” 

Total . . . 189,166 

Thus the total increase in value was 131,075 Finnish marks. If the 
average for a single lot be calculated it is found to be as follows : 

When - the lots were taken over. — 

Buildings appurtenant to them 

Buildings taken over with the land 

Taxable value of sites of premises and of roads. . 


Total . . . 

On I Jtdy 1912. 

Buildings 

Taxable value of sites of premises and roads . . 

Total . . . 


208 Finnish marks 
468 

7 ” ” 

683 

2,210 Finnish marks 


The average increase in value on a lot is therefore 1,542 Finnish marks. 
These figures are to be regarded as representing the addition made to 
the value of the capital in buildings solely by the colonists’ activity in farm- 
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ing their holdings during the period of the enquiry. The market value of 
the buildings^— the effect of a general rise in prices — has been disregarded 
in accordance with the aim of the whole enquiry as already stated. 

As regards single colonies the increase in value of capital in buildings 
was greatest in Seppala, where it averaged 2,758 Finnish marks a lot ; and 
least in Nipuli, the average there being 427 Finnish marks a lot. The num- 
ber of dwelling houses on the 85 lots investigated was 98 and they comprised 
224 rooms. Thus there was an average of 2.5 weather-tight rooms for each 
lot and 2.3 for each dwelling house. An average of 255 cubic metres, 
measurements being taken outside, was devoted to dwelling house room 
on each lot, namely 236 cubic metres to living-rooms and kitchens and 
19 cubic metres to masonr}^. On an average 2.2 members of a family 
inhabited each living-room, 1.7 being over twelve years old. 

In all the 85 lots there were 188 stables and byres, that is an average 
of 2.2 a lot. This average is high because, as already stated, many colonists' 
lots have arisen out of earlier torp holdings which usually included several 
buildings. 

The buildings for storage comprised, when measured from outside, an 
average of 62 cubic metres for each lot, storerooms, granaries and cellars 
being included. 

The value of buildings averaged for each member of a family 175 Fin- 
nish marks, or 270 for each of vsuch of them as 'were over twelve years old. The 
author observes that these figures represent very low values even according 
to Finnish standards ; and that in the case of capital in buildings, as in that 
of capital in land, colonizing enterprise in Finland has succeeded in keeping 
costs very low, especially where it has been possible to buy up older build- 
ings cheaply. 


2. Farming Capital, 

The farming capital of the colonists can be analysed as capital in 
machines and implements, in live stock, in other stock, in shares in the 
co-operative funds and in cash. We will briefly consider these components 
individually. 

a) Capital in machines and implements. When the colonists' lots were 
taken over the machines and implements were worth 15,642 Finnish marks. 
During the course of the enquiry their value rose to 22,439 Finnish marks 
and on i July 1912 it had reached the sum of 38,081 Finnish marks. Its 
greatest increase in value up to that date occurred in Seppala colony, where 
it was 735 Finnish marks, its least in Nipuli colony where it was 199 
Finnish marks. The average annual increase in the different classes of 
property forming capital in machines and implements, on a single lot and 
on a hectare of arable and meadowland, can be shown as follows ; 
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Per single lot 

Per hectare of arable 
and meadowland 


Finnish marks 

Finnish marks 

Larger machines 

S.I5 

0.74 

Agricultural implements 

M -25 

1*33 

Inventory of stables 

2.^0 

0.20 

Inventory of cow- byres 

075 

0.03 

Inventory of dairy 

11.30 

I 03 

Carts etc 

l,p6o 

1.28 

House hold implement s 

I 75 

0.14 

Other implements 

O.io 

0.56 

Total . . . 

59.30 

5.31 


The total value of the machines and implements increased on an aver- 
age during the period of enquiry by 264 Finnish marks for each single lot 
or by 23.43 Finnish marks for a hectare. 

If the various values of the caintal in machines and implements in 
the investigated lots be compared with the size of the holdings, it appears 
that such capital is notably greater in the larger than in the smaller of 
these ; yet when the average for a single hectare of arable and meadowland 
is calculated there is no great difference in value to be observed. These 
facts appear fiom the following table : 


Average Cash value of Machines and Implements according to the Size of the 
Colonists Lots and for i hectare of Arable and Meadowland, 




Area of lots 


Average value 

in Finnish marks 


Arable and meadowland 

jSo. of lots 

! 

For a single lot 

For I hectare of arable 
and meadowland 

Up to 



2.5 hectares . . . 

2 

257 

II5 

From 

2.5 

to 

5 » ... 

11 

148 

35 

» 

5 

» 

7.5 » ... 

22 

368 

55 

» 

7.5 

» 

10 )) ... 

II 

CO 

rn 

42 

» 

10 

» 

15 » ... 

22 

501 

1 

» 

15 


25 » ... 

13 

757 

43 


25 and 

more » : . . 

3 

800 

20 



For whole area . • . j 

00 

44S 

42 
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b) Capital in live stock. The capital in live stock rose in value between 
the time when the lots were taken over and that at which the enquiry 
was completed from 53,549 to 100,190 Finnish marks. Thus the increase 
was one of 47 ,'641 Finnish marks 0x87.1 percent. The average value on each 
lot, when taken over, of this capital was 630 Finnish marks, and on i July 
1912 it was 1,179 Finnish marks. For a hectare of arable and meadowland 
the average value was 63.38 Finnish marks at the earlier and 110.37 
Finnish marks at the later date. The live stock was of least value in Siika- 
jarvi, where it averaged 651 Finnish marks a lot, and of greatest value in 
Koskipaa, where it averaged 2,245 Finnish marks a lot. The total increase 
in the value of the capital in live stock averaged 549 Finnish marks a 
lot, varying from 145 to 983 Finnish marks in the different colonies. 

If the live stock be divided into the two groups of cattle and horses, 
and their value from the time when the colonies were first established until 
the close of the period of enquiry be calculated, the average increase in 
their respective values on a .single lot and on a hectare of arable and 
meadowland is as follows : 


[ When land 
' was taken over 

Finnish marks 


Cattle, 

For a lot 

» I hectare arable and mead- i 
owland I 


420 

43-25 


Percentage of whole capital in 
live stock 

68% 

Horses. 


For a lot 

201 

» I hectare arable and mcad- 
owland 

20.13 

Percentage of whole capital in 
live stock 

1 

31-9 % 


I July 1912 
Finnish marks 

763 

71-44 

«'4-7% 

38.93 

35-3% 


Amount of increase 
Finnish marks 

334 

28.19 


215 

18.80 


It thus appears clearly that the capital in live stock has greatly in- 
creased on the colonists’ lots. The value is distributed among the groups of 
holdings, classified according to size, as follows : 
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The Capital in Live Stock on Holdings of Different Sizes, 


Area of arable and meadowland 

No. of lots 

Average value per 

Lot 

I hectare arable 
and meadowland 

Up lo 2.5 hectares .... 

2 

551 

248 

From 2.5 to 5 » 

II 

613 

152 

» 5 » 7.5 » ' 

' 22 

801 

I16 

» 7 5 » lO » • 

12 1 

925 

107 

» 10 » 15 »> . . . . 

22 1 

1 

II5 

» 15 » -’5 , 

13 

1,766 

105 

» 25 and more 

3 1 

3,337 

90 


For whole area • • . ; 85 j I,I79 | no 


c) The capital in other stock. 

Unlike the capital in the groups hitherto examined that in stock other 
than live stock has remained unaltered on the colonists' farms, and is even 
found to have undergone a slight diminution if its average for one hectare 
be reckoned. This is chiefly due to the circumstance that the inventory 
was taken at the end of the period of enquiry and therefore in the summer, 
a time when stock is notoriously at its lowest in farms. Further the beds of 
manure were reckoned as constituting not capital in stock but capital 
in soil. 

In the 85 lots investigated the capital in stock was of the value of 8,882 
Finnish marks, averaging 105 Finnish marks for a lot and 10.51 for a hec- 
tare of arable and meadowland. The increase relatively to the outgoings 
varied according to the colonies. 

In Nipuli and Kaskipaa colonies the capital in stock diminished in va- 
lue from 103 to 80 P'innish marks a lot, while in Seppala and Sippola it 
increased from 92 to no Finnish marks. The increase depends cliiefly on 
the presence of woodland products, such as firewood, building materials, etc. 

d) Co-operative shares and cash. 

The co-operative shares of the colonists on the investigated lots were 
very trifling : when the land was taken over their value averaged 3 F'in- 
nish marks for a lot and, on i July 1912, 13 Finnish marks, giving an in- 
crease of 10 Finnish marks. In Sippola and Kaskipaa such average value 
was almost three times that of the general average, being 27 and 29 Finnish 
tnarks,but in Muddais on the other hand there was no co-operative enterprise 
whatsoever. 

As regards capital in ca.sh it was naturally greater when the lots were 
taken over than on r J uly 1912, when the enquiry closed. The money which 
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the colonists brought with them came, during the time of the enquiry, 
to be represented by the different forms of capital invested in the farm. When 
the land was taken over the capital in cash amounted to 11,296 Finnish 
marks, averaging thus 133 Finnish marks for a lot and 13.25 for a hectare of 
arabl§ and meadowland. In Koskipaa the colonists possessed more than the 
average sum, namely on an average 224 Finnish marks a lot ; in Siika- 
jarvi the average amount possessed on a lot was less than the general aver- 
age, being not more than 30 Finnish marks. 

On I July 1912 Koskipaa colony still held most capital in cash, aver- 
aging 177 Finnish marks a lot ; while Nipuli, where such average was only 
48 Finnish marks, held least. For all the colonies the decrease in capital 
in cash per lot varied from 37 to 107 Finnish marks and averaged 43. An 
increase in the average amount of cash held with a lot occurred only in Mud- 
dais and Siikajarvi colonies. 


3. Capital not directly invested in Farming, 

The changes suffered by capital not directly invested in the farms, 
but connected with the agriculture of the colonists and therefore 
influencing the course and the results of their farming activities, will 
be mentioned shortly. 

a) The capital in household goods and implements had the following 
value : 


When the land was taken ov^er 

Household goods 

implements. . . 


On I July 1912 


goods 

implements. . . 


3,519 Finnish marks • 

2,139 » » 

5,658 Finnish marks 


3,592 » » 

5,695 » » 

9,287 » » 


Total increase in value 


3,629 » » 


The increase is chiefly due to a multiplication of implements. The 
yearly increase averages 9 Finnish marks for a lot and 0.79 Finnish marks 
for an acre of arable and meadowland. 

b) The capital invested in other businesses decreased in the course 
of the enquiry from 34,590 to 9,692 Finnish marks ; and such decrease was 
made largely at the expense of the money invested in banks. When the 
land was taken over the savings deposits of the colonists averaged 280 
Finnish marks for each lot ; and on i July 1912 the deposits had been almost 
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entirely withdrawn, and the average amount remaining in the banks 
was for each lot only 38 Finnish marks. On the other hand the sum paid 
for life insurance rose during the period of enquiry from 1,020 to 1,790 Fin- 
nish marks, that is by 779 P'innish marks, an average of 9 marks for a lot. 

When the land was taken over the average amount of capital invested 
in other businesses was 407 Finnish marks for each lot. In Muddais 
colony it was highest, namely 1,023 Finnish marks; in Siikajarvi it was 
lowest — - 66 Finnish marks. In 1912 the average for a lot had fallen to 
115 Finnish marks. 

The author reckons as capital in other businesses that invested in 
accessory industries and leasehold and other rights. 

c) The capital in personal belongings, such as clothes and furniture, 
was worth 28,484 P'innish marks when the land w^as taken over, giving an 
average of 335 marks for a farm or family. On i July 1912 it had not no- 
tably increased, being 33,269 Finnish marks, which gave an average of 391 
marks for a family. The annual increase therefore averaged ii marks for 
a lot and seems very trifling. The reason for its slightness is, according to 
the author, that after the lots had been taken over the colonists were much 
occupied in setting their farms in order and had little time in which to supply 
themselves with clothes, furniture and other personal poSvSessions. 

d) The service of paying woodland dues, that is woodland rents 
and amortization payments attached to the earlier debt with which 
woods were burdened, was during the period of the enquiry of the value 
of 30,615 Finnish marks, an average of 360 marks for a lot and of 33.72 
for an acre of arable and woodland. 

Payments of this description are highest in Koskipaa colony wdierethey 
average 1,053 Finnish marks a lot, and lowest in Siikajarvi and Nipuli where 
they average 214 Finnish marks a lot. 

I'inally as regards hereditary payments and presents these occurred 
in only three colonies — Siikajarvi, Nipuli and Koskipaa - and amounted 
to 3,580 Finnish marks. 

In the following table all the capital of the colonists represented by 
their farming, before and after the lands were taken over and on‘i July 
1912, is set out. 
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§ 6. The eiabteities of the coeonists. 

During the period of enquiry into the colonists* lots not only the 
property but also the liabilities of the colonists underwent changes, in the 
manner which will now be described. 

1. The State debt on the land. 

When the colonists were settled the State granted the lots as bearing 
their full taxable value. The amount with which the farms (woodland being 
excepted) on the 85 investigated lots were burdened was 174,236 Finnish 
marks, giving an average of 2,049 P'innish marks for a lot and 206.19 Finnish 
marks for a hectare of arable and meadowland. This debt on the land (prior 
debt) has been lessened by annual payments in redemption, but on the other 
hand has been increased when woodland has been subjected to agriculture 
and the area farmed thus extended. Altogether the debt to the State has 
diminished only by 4,826 I'innish marks, giving for each lot an average 
decrease of 56 marks. These low figures are explained by the circumstance 
that the State, in the first years after the lots had been taken over, did not 
compel the colonists to make payments in redemption. 

At the end of the period of enquirv this prior debt was of 169,410 
Finnish marks, giving an average of 1,993 marks for a lot and 186.57 ^ 

hectare of arable and woodland. 

2. Loans from banks and private persons. Debts of this category have dur- 
ing the period of enquiry altered, in respect of their total amount and the 
average for a single lot and for a hectare of arable and meadowland, as 
follows : 
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When the land 
was taken over 

Finnish marks 

On I July igi2 

Finnish marks 

Increase 

Finnish marks 

Total amount. 

Debts to banks 

Other debts . . 


3,010 

5,080 

17.475 

24.456 

14.465 

19.466 


Total . . . 

8,090 

42,091 

33,931 

Average per lot. 

Debts to banks , 

Other dtbls . . . 


35 

60 

205 

289 

170 

229 


Total . . . 

95 

494 

399 

Average per hectare 
mcadowland. 

Debts to banks. . 

Other debts . . . 

! 

of arable and 

356 

6.01 

19.24 

2703 

15 68 

21.02 


Total . . . 

9.57 

46.27 

36.70 


Most colonists have leceived credit from the co-operative funds and 
savings banks and only few loans from individuals. On i July 1912 Tak- 
kula and Nipuli colonies were most indebted to banks, their debts of this 
description averaging 130, increased from 57 Finnish marks, for a lot. The 
increase of indebtedness to banks inNippuli is to be ascribed to the fact that 
nine colonists became burdened with a debt of 4,000 Finnish marks as a 
result of fraudulent discounting, and implicated their property in conse- 
quence. 

Loans from private persons are very considerable in the colonies of 
Muddais (average yearly increase of 117 Finnish marks a lot), Seppala 
(of 78 Finnish marks), Takkula (of 43 Finnish marks) and Nij)uli (of 
39 Finnish marks). 

3. Curyeni debts. The author reckons among these debts such as have a 
more accidental character and do not bear interest. Such is the credit 
which the country tradespeople afford for goods ordered by the colonists. 
These debts were relatively very great in Nipuli colony where their annual 
increase averaged 286 Finnish marks a lot. The average annual increase 
in current debts among all the lots investigated was 30 Finnish marks per 
lot or 2.80 Finnish marks ])er hectare of cultivated land. 

3. Debts incurred to the forests. Since it was the aim of the whole en- 
quiry to discover the action on agriculture only of such capital as was in- 
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vested in farming, the forest dues were reckoned among the liabilities the 
colonists incurred by forestry, as against the uses they made of their wood- 
land possessions. 

The total value of the forest dues from the time the land was taken 
over until the close of the period of enquiry was 52,434 Finnish marks. 
The yearly average for a lot was 138 Finnish marks, or for a hectare of cul- 
tivated land 13.05 Finish marks. From the total sum of the forest dues 
79-7 cent, must be deducted as the value of the woodland products 
(fuel) and 20.3 per cent, as that of pasturage. 

The firewood used on the farms is for the most part gathered from the 
fallen wood, and wood having a market value is seldom used as fuel. 
In Muddais, where there is less woodland than in the other colonies, the 
colonists take firewood from their wood most sparingly. It has happened 
that firewood has been sold by the colonists outside a colony, being 
transported by water. In Takktila the colonists procure their firewood 
from distant forests and therefore are very careful in their use of it. The 
costs of importing wood are a considerable burden on the farming of the 
colonists. The yearly value of the woodland pasturage in the different 
colonies for single lots is computed by the author as follows : 


Muddais 
Sippola . 
Siikajarvi 
Nipuli . . 
Koskipaa 
Takkula . 
St’ppiUa . 


Average for a lot . . . 


Ho/ses 

Finnish n^arks 


8 

12 

I 

3 


Cow<* 

Finnish marks 

22 

16 

16 

24 

39 

12 

9 

21 


Sheep 

Finnish marks 


5 

8 


The sum'^of inheritances and presents received by the colonists during 
the time of the enquiry was 5.687 Finnish marks, an average of 67 Finnish 
marks for a lot or 6.27 for a hectare of land. 


§ 7. Changes in assets and liapilities and the net profit m.ade. 

The two preceding sections have given the alterations in the single as- 
sets and liabilities and the groups of these. We will now resume and com- 
pare all assets and liabilities as they were both before and after the lots were 
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taken over and at the close of the period of enquiry. The net profit will 
then appear. 



« Assets 

l«iabilities 

Net profits 

For whole area. 

Finnish marks 

Finnish marks 

Finnish marks 

Before lands were taken over . . . 

176,060 

11,055 

165,005 

After j) » » » . . . 

350,200 

185.291 

165.005 

On I July 1912 

644.235 

281,051 

366,184 

Average for i lot. 

Before lands were taken over . . . 

2,071 

130 

1,941 

After » » » «... 

4,120 

2,179 

1,941 

On I July 1912 

7.614 

3.306 

4.308 

Average for i hectare cultivated land. 

Before lands were taken over . . . 

203.22 

1307 

195-15 

After » » » » . . . 

414.41 

219.26 

195-15 

On I July 1912 

712. 

309 50 

403.39 


From this it appears that assets, liabilities and net profits were notably 
increased during the period of enquiry. The relative values of single assets 
and their alteration can be seen from the following figures ; 


Farming . . 

Household 

Secondary businesses .... 
Personal possessions . . 

Debts recoverable by colonists 

Total . . 


Before , 

lands were taken over 

After 1 

lands were taken overj 

1 

I July 1912 

60.9 % 

80.3 % i 

8(,.6 % 

3-2 % 

1.6 % 

1.4 % 

19.6 % 

9-9 % 

1.6 o/„ 

16.3 % 

8.2 % : 

5.1 % 

— 

! 

5.3 % 

100 % 

100 % 1 

1 

100 % 






The largest part of this property was thus bound up with farming and 
its proportion to the whole capital invested increased from 60.9 per cent, 
before the land was taken over to 86.6 per cent, on i July 1912. 

In the individual colonies the course of this process was various, ac- 
cording to whether before the lots were taken over there were already farms 
on their sites or not. In Koskipaa, Nipuli and Siikajarvi the colonists found 
small farms ready-made at the time of colonization, and therefore the 
fanning capital in these places was already considerable before the land was 
taken over. The same holds good for Seppala colony where most of the 
colonists were previously torpars. Conditions were different in the colo- 
nies of Muddais, Sippola and Takkula where, before the land was taken 
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over, the capital invested in secondary businesses was most important. 
After the lots had been taken over the class of capital previously domi- 
nant continued to form a high percentage of the whole value involved, 
yet the distribution of the components of capital tended to be somewhat 
equalized in the different colonies, except in Seppala colony where at the 
f'lose of the enquiry the farming capital was in distinctly higlier pro])ortion 
than in the others. 

The following table makes these facts clear : 

Proporlionatc Distythuiion of Component Parts of Capital invented 

in the Colonies, 


Compnnfnts of Capital 


lief OK' land loas taken ova ' 


iMiiddais 


Si I 


Sippolal ! Nipuli 


Kos- 

kip.i.* 


Tikkiila 


Seppala 


Faniiinu ... .... 

p' % 

31 7% 

7 ».''% 

71-3 % 

78 0 % 

^> 0,3 % 

76 1 

0/ 

/o 

Household 

2.6% 

3 - 1 % 

5 J % 

3 8 % 

3 - 7 % 

^ 5% 

2.8 

0/ 

/o 

Secondary businesses ... 

<8 1 % 

2^.6% 

9 % 

f- .3 % 

'■>-■: % 

1 7 0 % 

9.1 

% 

Pcisoiial belonuingP 


>7 i % 

i'*.i % 

15-4 % 

11 - 5 % 

10.6 O'o 

12 0 

% 

Forestry etc 

— 


- 

— 

— 

— 

— 



TOO 

too ” , 

100 

lOO ",) 

TOO 

I 00 Vo 

100 


Avera^i' for i lot in Finnish marks 

2,070 

2,781 

957 

i, 3 '»o 

2,908 

2,150 

1 .380 

AfUf land was takm ova 









harimng 

3 ^0 

r''- 3 % 

8 - 4-9 % 

80 3 % 

% 

78.1% 

94.0 

% 

Household 

« 3% 

I 8% 

, 0/ 

- / /o 

2 0 % 

% 

i % 

0.7 

% 

Sccondaiy busiiiL?sscs 

i<> '.) % 

J2 .)% 

0 .. 0/ 
3 / /o 

3 3 % 

30% 

9-8 % 

23 

% 

Persona) belom^in^s . . 

^>•5 % 

9-0 ro 

8.7% 

8-2% 


lo.S % 

3-0 

0/ 

/o 

Foresliy etc. . . .... 

1 

1 1 

~ 1 

— 1 

— 

i — 



- 



lou 

100 ' 

100 *^’0 ' 

TOO 

1 1(,0 Vo 

100 

-0 

Average for i lot bi Finnish marks 

5 .M 2 

3 . 3 <' 5 i 

[ 1.794: 

2 .-J 57 

5.050 

4.405' 

5. 

70 

On I July 1(^12 


1 







Farming 

87*% 

^7 'A % 

80.0 % 

W-8 %, 

Si 0;,% 

S3.8 % 

92.0 

% 

Household 

J. 7 % 

T -4 %! 

1.5% 

1 - 3 % 

' - % 

I.O % 

I 2 

% 

Secondary businesses 

1.1 % 

^• 5 % 

0.8 o/„ 

0.1 % 

0-8 % 

4-7 % 

0.4 

0 

'tJ 

Personal belongings 

5-<3 % 

5 -«% 

; 1 - 7 % 

5-3 % 

4-0 % 

I 0.4 % 

3-7 

% 

Forestry etc 

1-2% 

2.004 

1 6-1 % 

c r’O/ 

j 5 -.^ 4/0 

>30% 

1 "> c 0/ 

1 .'>•5 /o 

2.1 

% 


100 % I 

j 100% 

TOO% j 

100 Vo 

TOO Vo 

100 ; 

100 

% 

Average for i lot in Finnish marks 


8,607 

4,269* 

3 » 90 .i 

10.545 

8,926j 

12,1 

(.8 


8 
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For the purpose of a comparison with these figures the author gives also 
data as to the total assets of Siberian colonists. In Popov (i) these averaged 
in the colonies’ lots investigated by him 1,365 roubles (2) a lot, distributed 
as follows : 


Cattle and poultry 

387 roubles — 28.4 % 

Farming implements, carts etc 

322 ” 

— 23.6 % 

Buildings 

316 ” 

- 23.1 % 

Clothes 

00 

G^ 

— 21.0 % 

Crockery and furniture, 

54 ” 

- 3-9 % 

Total . . . 

1-365 ” 

— 100 % 


The average percentage of the liabilities in the lots investigated was 
as follows ■ 



When 

lots were taken over 

After they 
had been taken over 


Percent. 

Percent. 

Debt on the land 

— 

94.0 

Other debts bearing interest . . 

731 

4-3 

Current debts 

2().9 


Use of woodland 

— 

— 


100 

100 



' 

j 


I July 191a 

Percent. 

6C.3 

14.9 

4.1 

20.7 

100 


Thus when the land was taken over debts to savings banks and pri' 
vate persons predominated. After it had been taken over these items be- 
came, as compared with the debt on the land, almost negligible, but on 
I July 1912 were quite noticeable. The debt on the land although at first, 
as we have already said, there was no obligation on the colonists to make an- 
nual payments towards redeeming it, sank from 94 per cent, to 60.3 per cent, 
of the total sum of the liabilities. 

The oscillations of these liabilities in the single colonies appear in the 
following table : 


(i) An^aben uber die budget-wirtschaftliche Untersuchung von 75 V bersiedlerwirtschaften 
in den Kretsen Kustanatsk, Aktjnbinsk und Uralsk. Orenburg, 1911, pp. 10 et seq, 
f2) I rouble = about 2vS. P®**- 
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Relative PercefUage of Chief Liabilities of Different Colonies. 


Liabilities 

Muddais 

Sippola 

Sii- 

kajarvi 

j Nipuli 

1 

Kos- 

kipda 

Takkula 

Seppaia 

Before lands were taken over: 








Debt on land 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Debts betiring interest 

59.0 

3«-5 

44 4 

99-9 

100 

100 

100 

Current debts 

41.0 

69-5 

55.6 

O.I 

— 

— 

— 

Forest dues etc 

— 

— 

— 


— 


— 


100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

ICO 

100 

Average for i lot in Finnish marks 

144 

121 

187 

123 

10 

89 

262 

After lands icerc taken over: 








Debt on land 

94 5 

95 5 

81.7 

90.3 

99.5 

95.0 

94.0 

Debts bearing interest 

3.2 

i-l , 

8.1 • 

9*6 1 

0-5 I 

4*4 ! 

6.0 

Current debts 

2.3 

31 1 

T0.2 

1 

0.1 ; 

1 

1 

— 

Forest <lues etc 

— i 

— ; 

— 

— 

_ 

1 

— 

— - 

1 

— 

1 

1 

' 

1 




100 

100 

100 

too 

100 

100 

zoo 

Average for i lot in Finnish marks 

1 

2,397 

2,645 

T,f>25 

! 

1,271 

2,152 

2,044 

4.352 

1 

I July 1912; 


i 


j 

i 



Debt on land 

66.4 

725 ' 

39.3 

50 0 , 

53-4 

53.8 1 

69.1 

Debts bearing interest 

17.8 

5 7 

10.2 

19.3 

9.0 

28 8 

TI.6 

Current debts j 


6.8 

131 

12.5 

— 

— 

— 

Forest dues etc 

15.3 

15.0 

37-4 

17-3 

3 f >-7 

_ 1 

17- 1 

19 3 


xoo 

100 

100 

100 

100 

lou 

TOO 

Average for 1 lot in Finnish marks 

3.552 

3,472 

2,196 

2,297 

3.478 

3.521 

5,853 


Altogether assets have on an average increased by 84.8 per cent, of 
the value of the capital when the land was taken over, and liabilities by only 
51*7 per cent. When the land was taken over the liabilities amounted to 
52.9 per cent, of the total capital and on i July 1912 to 43.4 per cent. The 
debts have increased relatively only in Nipuli colony, namely from 51.8 per 
cent, to 57.5 per cent. Yet even here there was an increase of net profit. 
The increase of debts was to that of assets in the ratio of 32.3 to 100. 

For one hectare of cultivated land the average increase of assets is 
valued at 298.48 Finnish marks, that of liabilities at 90.27 Finnish marks. 
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As the size of the farms increases so does the amount of both the as- 
sets and the liabilities, yet if the average for one liectaic of cultivated land 
be calculated it is found that both decrease with tht‘ size of the farms. 

The yearly increase of assets and liabilities in the single colonies ap- 
]^ears from the following figures : 


Avirai^c assets tor a lot. 


In Se])i)ala yearly increase of lunnish marks 


Sippola ’ ” qSy 

Takkula ’ ” " 847 

Muddais ” ” " 751 

Siikajarvi ” '' 71 1 

Koski])aa " ” *’ 663 

Nipuli " " " 435 

Avcra<^u^ liabilities for a lot. 

In vSiikajarvi yearly increase oi 349 

'Nipuli ” 309 

Se])])ala " 2(Si 

Takkula ” " " 277 

'' vSippola ” ” ” 247 

Muddais ” 220 

Koski])aa ” ” ” if >2 


Additional figures will answer a question whicli lias great interest for 
the whole enquiry. What w^as Ihe colonists' net profit from the time tlie lots 
were taken over until 1 July I()i2? The difference betw^eeii the assets and 
liabilities gives this information: 


In SL‘i>i>nIa \ r.irly incn a'-e 

(>1 971 

Finnish marks, i, ( 

• i 

n Sil*pnla ») » 

» 7,0 

> » » 

3-3) » 

. Takkula 

> 5/0 


V) » 

>) Muddais >' » 

•• 

n 1) 

1 '• 

Koskif aa » 

“ 503 

0 » )> 

.S.17 .. 

Siikaj.ir\i ’ » 

« ^92 

'> 

3-33 ” 

> > » 

■' 1.^9 

)/ ) ). 

3-33 


This onler is almost exactly that in which the colonies .stood to each 
other in respect of their assets ; except that Siikajarvi and Koskqiaa co- 
lonies have changed places, the former from the fifth to the sixth place, the 
latter from the .sixth to tlie fifth. 

It is also interesting to establish the number of the colonists as com- 
pared with the increase in net profits, classified according to its extent, when 
the land was taker over and on I July 1912 : 
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When land 

was taken over. 

r 

July 191.2 


Increase in net profits 

Number 

Average 

Number 


Average 





of 

in 

of 


in 





Colonists 

Finnish marks 

Colonists 


Finnish marks 

up to 500 

Finnish marks 

8 

312 

3 


366 

From 

500 to 

1,000 

.. 

.X 

735 

3 


833 

» 

1,000 » 

1,500 

M ) 

15 

i >245 

9 


1.233 

» 

1,500 » 

2,000 


12 

1,735 

8 


1,826 


2,000 » 

2,500 


7 

2,328 



2.237 


2,500 » 

3,000 

.. 

6 

2,705 

8 


2,8X0 

» 

5,000 » 

4,000 



3.239 

8 


3,651 

)i 

4,000 >• 

5,000 


9 


10 

! 

4.381 


5 ,000 )' 

6,000 


4 ' 

6,234 

9 

i 

j 

5.599 


6,000 1) 

7,000 



— 

7 


6,337 


7,000 » 

8,000 


1 

1 

2 

1 

7 , 4 ‘>4 


8,000 

9,000 


— 

— 

6 

1 

8,469 


9,000 •> 

10,000 

> 

— 

— 

I 

i 

9,368 

10,000 and moie 

1 ) ') 

— 

— 

5 


11,640 



Average . . . 

, 

1 , 94 1 

85 


4»30^ 


From this table it appears that the large number of colonists whoj^e net 
jirofits when the land was taken over were between 500 and 2000 Finnish 
marks, was notably increased before the close of the enquiry. The colo- 
nists having net profits between 2000 «and 6000 Ihimish marks also became 
more numerous, in spite of the number whose profits came to be from b,ooo 
to 10,000 Finnish marks and more. 


§ 8 . Interest, wages of eauottr and wages ok enterprisi-:. 

After he has shown the total results of the colonists' farming and the 
total increase of their property, the author seeks to describe the origin and 
constitution of this increase. As has been stated several times the ground 
rent is not included in the net profits of the colonists as here established by 
the author. The net profits have three constituents : interest on the capi- 
tal invested in the farm, wages for the colonists' agricultural labour and wa- 
ges for their enterprise. 

As to the last two of these constituents it has been impossible to de- 
termine them because there are no data from bookkeeping and calculable 


8 * 
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facts as to the part taken by the colonist families in the work on and outside 
the farms, and the returns of the farms to the families. It has been possible 
to calculate only the interest on the capital invested in the farms. As the 
result of the enquiry into the net profits of the 85 lots they have been, from 
this point of view, classified in three groups. The first group includes five 
colonists' farms which have suffered a reduction of capital : namely two in 
Muddais where such reduction has been of i per cent, and 4 per cent. , and 
three in Nipuli where it has been of 2 per cent., 6 per cent, and 34 per cent. 

The second group includes two farms which show at most a net profit 
of 5 per cent, on the capital invested in them. They are a colonist' s lot in 
Nipuli and one in Koskipaa on which the yearly increase is 2 per cent, 
of the capital. 

The third group comprises 78 farms of which the capital has increased 
annually by 5 per cent, or more of its amount. In this group the colonists' 
farms have made a return not only of such 5 per cent, interest on capital 
but also of a suriJus, distributed among the lots as follows : 


Number of lots 

j Amount of surplus calculated for a lot 

1 


Average 

27 

1 

1 Up to 

200 

Finnish 

marks 

1 IT 5 

Finnish marks 

20 

' From 200 » 

400 


» 

31B 

» » 

12 

1 » 400 » 

()00 


>» 

5II 

» )) 

0 

' » <>00 » 

800 

» 

” i 

710 

» » 

7 

1 » 800 » 

1,000 


n j 

015 

M '1 

3 

» 1,000 and more 

» 

1 

” 1 

1 ,088 

)) » 


I 


If the proportions obtaining within single colonies be studied the sur- 
plus, after 5 per cent, interest on capital has been deducted, is found to 
be as follows: 


Name of Colony 

1 

1 

i 

Amount of surplus on a lot 

Average for i 

lot 

Nipuli 

13 

to 

358 

Finnish 

marks 

84 Finnish marks 

Koskipha 

77 

» 

714 

» 

» 

284 

» 

» 

Siikajarvi ... 

82 

» 

550 

» 

» 

314 


» 

Takkula 

23 

» 

937 

» 

» 

396 

» 


Muddais 

43 

» 

I,IOI 

» 

» 

407 


» 

Sippola 

74 

» 

1,070 

» 

» 

565 

» 

)> 

Seppaih 

472 

» 

1,094 

» 

1 

783 

» 


Average for whole area 

13 

1 

to 

1,101 

Finnish 

marks | 

355 

Finnish marks 
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The annual gross profits of the colonists' farms are employed as follows : 

1) the colonists’ families have their livelihoods ; 

2) they discharge their liabilities ; 

3) they receive 5 per cent, interest on the capital invested in the 
farm, household and secondary businesses as well as 

4) a yearly surplus averaging 355 Finnish marks for a lot. 

♦ 

* ★ 

'J'he author also endeavouis to bring the amount of the net profits, as 
these vary with time, into relation with the factors influencing the farming 
of colonists, in order thus to establish a certain relation of cause and effect 
between these factors and the increase in the value of the property. 
General conclusions cannot here be drawn because the material for research 
and the data derivetl from bookkeeping are relatively too slight. It has been 
possible to discover only a tendency and to offer a cursory introduction 
to later studies. 

Next the size of the lots is considered, and the absolute conclusion is 
at once made that the yearly increa.se in net profits rises with an extension 
in the area of the farms. But the development sliows a tendency to an equal- 
ization of net ])rofits with the original net jirofits of the time when the land 
w’as taken over. 

If taken absolutely the original net profits are directly related to the 
yearly increase : the greater they are, by so much the greater are the yearly’' 
net profits. If taken relalivel}^ the increase is found to be greater in farms 
which had at first little value 

The available labour power in colonists’ families has not notably 
influenced either absolutely or relative^ the yearly increase in net profits. 
If the family be large it uses a proportionately large amount of the farm 
products, and various of its members must find exterior employment which 
seldom offers opportunities for saving. The amount of consumption and 
the available labour ])ower of the families have however influenced the an- 
nual increase of net ])rofits in the sense that the latter is ])roportionate to 
consumption. This relation, the connection between the growing value 
of the property and the needs it supplies, cannot be explained by the ma- 
terial of the enquiry. 

The relation of the net profits to the different origins of single colonists' 
farms is shown as follows. The highest annual increase in value, absolute 
and relative, occurs in farms established on former sites of the dwellings 
of cottagers and labourers. Next come such farms as stand on land previously 
cultivated but having had no buildings ; thirdly the farms formed on land 
which had not been cultivated previously: and lastly tho.se on the sites 
of the labourers' leaseholds, the earlier torps, which show the least increase 
in annual profits. 

Here also no general conclusions can be made ; first because the num- 
ber of the investigated lots is too small ; and secondly because the effects 
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of this factor of the origins of the farms is influenced — strengthened or 
weakened — ,by other forces. Thus most of the torps — 31 of them alto- 
gether — * lie in the colonies in which farming is at its weakest, namely in 
Nipuli and Koskipaa. 

The circumstance is nevertheless noteworthy that the yearly increase 
in value of the farms on the entirely new sites is higher than that of those 
occupying the sites of torps. 


Conclusion. 


We will now briefly resume all that is contained in the foregoing para 
graphs. 

The en(]uiry into the lots colonized by peasant smallholders has very 
indubitaljly given the information that the colonizing enterprise of the State 
has been crowned with success. By the institution of an especial credit 
fund for the landless poj)ulation, by furnishing the colonists with chea}) 
land credit, by the formation of a lease office, and by enlisting the aid of 
co-operation for the purpose of acquiring land, colonizing enterprise has 
.succeeded in strengthening the ])ositionof the colonists as farmers of the lots 
they have acquired, in providing them with a sure livelihood, and in attach 
ing them to their native soil. The ha])pincss which once* they sought over 
seas, which once called them to America, that belauded country, they now 
find more easily within their own land. Naturally much energy, activit}' 
and intense industry is demanded of the colonists : but nowhere can a man 
advance himself if he keep his hands in his ]:)ockets ; and from the social 
})oint of view the efforts which colonists niirst make on the land are 
certainly not more injurious to them than those incumbent on workers 
in factories and vState industries. There must be economy, every step 
forward must be accompanied b}^ economical housekeeping, if the deve- 
lopment of a colonist \s lot is to be at all r(‘asonably profitable. But the 
awakening of an agricultural sense, the education in thrift especially of 
the unendowed populace -- these constitute, as the author observes, so 
lofty, so important and so educational an aim, that it alone gives great 
significance to colonizing enterprise. 

When the new' State colonizing enterj^rise in Finland was initiated 
Professor Hamer Oebhard (i), the well-known creator of the Finnish 
co-oi)erative movement, wrote as follows : 

“ There aie too many families in Finland who own neither land nor 
house. There are at the same time vast extents of uncultivated territory 
of which part might be cultivated... It behoves that with the help of capital 
these two factors, the man and the land, be united : the re.sult will be for 


(i) Atlas de statistique soctale sur le$ communes rurales de Ftnlande en jgoi. Hel- 
singfors, 1908. p. 27. 
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Finland such hitherto unsuspected strength and new wealth as will contri- 
bute to making a better future for the country. It should be mentioned that 
the government and the representatives of the nation have taken this 
problem seriously, and they will doubtless find for it in the near future a 
happy solution 

It is with «iativsfaction that we can state that this prophecy already 
begins to be fulfilled and that colonizing activity has already borne good 
fruit. It has led. as we have seen, to a progressive development of the 
property of the colonists, and in so doing has indicated the lines which 
the colonizing policy of Finland should follow in the future. 
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Before exaniiiiiiig the condition of sylviculture in the kingdom of 
Serbia it is necessary to note the two following facts : 

1) Sylviculture in Old Serbia, that is within the land of the kingdom 
as it existed before the Balkan Wars, differs somewhat from sylviculture in 
the recently occupied country in respect of the wooded territory, the 
quality of the timber and the method of cultivating it. 

2) All statistical data as to sylviculture in Old and in New Serbia 
have not the same value. Some are certainly very precise and ver^^ 
detailed, but others are summary and approximate. 

Those which relate to the extent and the quality of the woods in Old 
Serbia are precise, for there the departmental administrative body care- 
fully drew up the cadaster with a view to ascertaining these points ; but 
the data relating to the ownership of the woodlands should be considered 
as approximate and only partially exact. The commissions, which are 
called Commissions of Delimitation and were formed fqr the express pur- 
pose of determining on the ancient territory the limits of the properties 
of the State, the communes and individuals, have not yet brought the la- 
bours of the cadaster to an end everywhere, although they have existed 
for twenty-five years, and dependable statistical data are available 
only for the woodlands in which they have completed their task. 
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As regards the utilization of the woods in Old Serbia there are exact 
data only for the domanial forests. Those for the forests in private owner- 
ship are no more than approximately accurate. 

Only summary data are available as to sylviculture in the recently 
occupied territory. Immediately after the occupation a commission was 
nominated to study sylviculture in the new territory. The departmental 
forest administrations, formed at the same time, were charged with the 
preparation of a provisional cadaster. The reports of this commission and 
these administrative bodies contain data as to the condition of sylvicul- 
ture in the new territory, but having been collected in only one year they 
cannot be more than summary and approximately accurate. 


§ I, Extent of woodlands and varieties of timber. 

Old Serbia, — Old Serbia has an area of 4,830,260 hectares (i). Of 
this the woods occupy 1,517,000 hectares, that is 31.4 per cent., and they 
comprise every species of tree which grows in Central Europe but espe- 
cially beeches, oaks. Scotch and spruce firs and juniper-trees. 

Beeches occupy 60 per cent, of all the woodland and are most numerous 
in the north. The fir woods which cover only 12 per cent, of the territory 
are most frequently found in the west (departments of Uzicc, Ciacik and 
Kruscievaz). The oak woods form 23 per cent, of the woodland and are 
in the south (departments of Kruscievaz, Nish and Toplitza). This distri- 
bution is however not absolute but comparative : all the species enumera- 
ted may be said to exist all over the country. 

More than half the woodlands — 60 per cent. — is formed of mixed 
trees. There are woods of beeches and oaks, and of oaks, beeches and firs. 
Only 40 j)er cent, of the woodlands consist of trees of a single kind. 

All the woods of Old Serbia arc mature and ready to be cut. 

Tlie most important wooded zones are the following : 

1) In the east : 

a) Miroci, a beach wood of 27,000 hectares : 

b) Deli-Jovan, a beech wood of 7,000 hectares ; 

c) The wooded territory between the Porecika and the Danube 
and between the lines joining the towns of Golubaz, Despotovatz and Bol- 
jevatz, all beech wood and extending over 120,000 hectares. 

2) In the west : 

a) Maljen, a wood of beeches, oaks and firs having an area of 20,000 
hectares ; 

h) Bozania, a wood of 15,000 hectares, of beeches and oaks ; 

c) Tara, a fir wood of about 25,000 hectares. 

3) In the south-west : 

a) Gocz, a wood of mixed firs on the slope and of beeches and oaks, 
having an area of more than 20,000 hectares. 

(i) I hectare = 2 acres i rood 35.383 poles. 
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b) Golija, Cemerono and Copoanic woods, which occupy together 
70,000 hectares and are of mixed firs and oaks. 

4) In the south-east : 

Jastrebaz^ Topliza, Kukaviza, Suva Planina and Stara Planina, woods 
of mixed oaks and beeches which have a combined area of 130,000 
hectares. 

Nei& Serbia. — New Serbia has an area of 3,800,000 hectares, of 
which 570,000 hectares or 15 per cent, are wooded. 

It should be noted that in a period which is not yet very remote New 
Serbia was extremely rich in woods. During the last ten or fifteen years 
they have been burnt and destroyed by private persons and by govern- 
ment agents, by the former in order to gain pasturage for live stock and by 
the latter in order better to get rid of the comitadjis who infested the 
country. 

The commission nominated by the Serbian government, to study the 
condition of sylviculture in New Serbia, has established that 22,800,000 
hectares — that is 60 per cent, of the woodland -- are fitted exclusively 
for sylviculture which might become a very lucrative branch of industry. 
The commission has propo.sed that all this land be reforested. 

In respect of the quality of the timber New Seibia is like Old Serbia : 
the same trees are found although in slightly different proportions. 

In New Serbia the beech and oak woods are most numerous. They 
cover almost equal areas and constitute together 80 per cent, of the wood- 
land. The fir woods occupy only 15 per cent and are met with most fre- 
quently in the south (woods of Morihovo, Marijano and Malesc). 

Most of the woods are mixed (woods of beeches and oaks, woods of 
firs and beeches). Woods of a single species of tree are very rare (Zlabar, 
Garvan, Korituic and the mountainous summits of Morihovo and Marijano) 

The most important wooded zones are the following ; 

1) In the north : 

a) Zlatar, a fir wood having an area between 6,000 and 7,000 
hectares ; 

b) Jarut, a wood of beeches and oaks, having an area between 4,000 
and 5,000 hectares ; 

c) Slona Gora, a fir wood of from 3,000 to 4,000 hectares ; 

d) Rogosma, a wood of oaks and beeches of from 12,000 to 15,000 
hectares ; 

e) Copaonic, a wood of oaks and beeches 15,000 to 20,000 hectares ; 

/) Ciciaviza, a wood of beeches and oaks of 10,000 hectares. 

g) Prapastiza, oaks and beeches — 12,000 to 15,000 hectares. 

2) In the east : 

a) lyisaz, a wood of beeches and oaks of from 4,000 to 5,000 
hectares ; 

b) Placiacavita, a wood of oaks and beeches of from 15,000 to 16,000 
hectares ; 

c) Garvan and Goben, woods of beeches and oaks having a combined 
area of from 6,000 to 8,000 hectares. 
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3) In the south : 

a) Marijansca Planina, a wood of firs with beeches and oaks on the 
slope, of from 10,000 to 12,000 hectares ; 

b) Morihovo, a fir wood of 15,000 hectares ; 

c) Petrinske Planina, a wood of oaks and beeches of from 6,000 to 

8.000 hectares ; 

d) Baba and Biiscieva Planina, a wood of beeches and oaks of from 

5.000 to 6,000 hectares. 

4) In the west : 

a) Zegavaz, a wood of beeches and oaks of from 8,000 to 10,000 
hectares ; 

h) Caradaj, a beech wood of from 8,000 to 10,000 hectares ; 

c) Milanovaz, a wood of beeches and oaks of 10,000 hectares ; 

d) Blet, a wood of beeches and oaks of from 6,000 to 8,000 hectares. 


§ 2. The ownership of the woods. 

Old Serbia. - As has already been said Commissions of Delimita- 
tion, charged to determine pro]>erty rights in the woodlands, were founded 
by the law of 1891, that is twenty-five years ago. 

They began w^ork in 1892 ; but their activity was limited to two or 
three months a year — July, August and September — and as it has not yet 
come to an end the ownership of many woods is still uncertain. It follows 
that the relevant statistical data are exact only for the woods in which the 
delimitation has been executed and approximate for all the others. 

Most of the woods belong to the State and the communes. The State's 
property has an area of 620,000 hectares, that of the communes 580,000 
hectares. The remaining woods belong to churches and convents as to 

60,000 hectares and to private persons as to 257,000 hectares. 

Neiv Serbia. — Statistical data as to property rights in the wood- 
lands are entirely lacking for this territory. The commission charged to 
study the condition of sylviculture there neglected the question of owner- 
ship, for this is connected with the agrarian question which is the object 
of an enquiry by another commission. 

Property ir land in New Serbia has retained features characteristic 
of the feudal regime, and these are found in the woodlands. 

The typical forms of landed ])ro-{>erty in New Serbia are the following : 

1) Domain — that is the property of the State, administered and en- 
joyed by the State directly. 

2) Mefat — the property of the State of wliich the use is left public. 

3) Baltalic the property of the communes. It is always doubtful 
whether the communes are owners in fact, or are merely usufructories of 
land jurisdictorily owned by the State. 

4) Vakouf -- the property of churchers and convents. In the case 
of these also there is doubt as to whether the churches and convents are 
true owners or merel}^ usufructories. 
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5) Coria ~ private property. 

Coria is found in three different forms : 

a) Property in the true sense of the word, based on a legal title. 

b) Property resultant on usufruct, that is the property of a usufruc- 
tory of the State who declares himself owner. 

c) Detention following on illegitimate occupation of lands belonging 
to the State or the communes (Mefat, Baltalic), the detainer havings after 
some years, declared himself owner. 

The proportion in which these various kinds of ownership, of usufruct 
and of possession as the result of prolonged occupation exist, is unknown. 


§ 3. The utilization of the woods. 

Old Serbia, — Until 1891, that is until the new law as to the woods 
was voted, it may be said that profit was derived from them by means of 
thefts of wood. 

In the communal woods felling, wliich was effected without any State 
intervention, was considered to be the incontestable right of all indivi- 
duals belonging to the commune. The mayor gave formal leave for it 
as need arose. The leave specified only the number of trees which might 
be cut down : their choice was left to individual discretion. 

For tree-felling in State woods special leave from government officials 
was necessary. It was allowed freely on the sole condition that the timber 
should be used for the feller or liis family if he were recognized to be poor ; 
otherwise he had to pay a small due. 

In the form granting permission to cut down trees belonging to the 
State the number which might be felled was indicated. There was no 
restriction on choice. 

It is not astonishing that this method of administering the woods 
caused their progressive disappearance, but the destruction was less than 
might be supposed. The smallness of the jjopulation and the lack of 
means of transport were obstacles to this unscientific employment of the 
woods. 

The law of 1891 put a stop to it and gave a better basis to the uti- 
lization of woods. 

According to the rules laid down by this law the State woods can be 
utilized only on the following conditions : 

1) Before felling is allowed a scheme for it is drawn up by the Forest . 
Administration. 

2) The form giving permission to cut down trees not only specifies 
the number which may be cut down but also the condition that none may 
be felled except such as are indicated by the competent Forest Admin- 
istration. 

3) Tree-felling for a commercial or industrial object and on a large 
scale cannot be effected without reforestation, for which a scheme is drawn 
up by the administration. 
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4) The use of mountain pasturages and the utilization of acorns are 
limited as to season and area. The Forest Administration fixes the parti- 
cular woodland and the time — that is when and where the animals may 
graze. 

In addition to these rules, determining the utilization of the State 
woods, the law of 1891 is concerned with the communal woods and those 
in private ownership. Felling in communal woods is conditioned as in 
State woods. In woods in private ownership the conditions are a little 
less strict but in these also only trees indicated by the competent Forest 
Administration may be felled. 


* 

♦ ♦ 


The official statistics distinguish between wood cutting of three kinds : 

1) woodcut ling for firewood ; 

2) woodcutting for domestic uses ; 

3) woodcutting for commercial and industrial objects. 

By woodcutting] for firewood is meant only the cutting done by the 
peasants, to obtain wood which they or their families burn or which they 
sell in the towns in small quantities. 

By woodcutting for domestic uses cutting done by peasants is also 
meant, in this case in order that they may make furniture or utensils or 
parts of agricultural tools (§ 46-50) (i). 

Woodcutting for commercial and industrial objects comprises : 

a) Such felling of large quantities of timber as is habitual to mer- 
chants. 

h) The woodcutting of industrial workers and labourers whose 
material is w^ood. 

c) Woodcutting by merchants dealing in wood. 

Woodcutting for firewood and domestic uses and woodcutting by 
workmen whose material is wood occur in all the departments, in the State 
woods as in the communal woods and in those in private ownersliip. 

Woodcutting b}^ merchants dealing in wood takes place especially in 
the departments of Oolubaz and Alessinaz where more than 80 per cent, 
of the timber felled altogether in Old vSerbia is cut down. 

Woodcutting for purposes of industry and by merchants dealing in 
wood takes place in the departments of Baina Baseta, Uzize, Paseka, Krai- 
jevo, Procuplje, Kruscevaz and Pirot. In Prouplje and Kruscevaz oak- 
wood is cut down, in all the others firwood. Both kinds of felling take 
place almost exclusively in the State woods ; such felling in the communal 
and private woods is quite negligible. 


(i) While natural economy ^as in foicc woodcutting for domestic uses had a great 
importance which however is now diminishing more and more 
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We show the amount of timber of the different categories derived 
from the fellings of 1911 : 


1. Woodcutting for firewood 73»b5^ 

2. )) » domestic uses. . . . 17,020 

3. )) » commercial and in- 

dustrial purposCwS : 

a) woodcutting for firewood .... 120,000 

» by merchants, in- 

dustrial workers and workmen whose 
material is wood 310,000 


520,680 


cubic metres (i) 

0 )> 


)' 


)* 0 


Woodcutting for firewood and for the material of industry has met 
all the needs of the country in these res])ects. 

The foreign trade in firewood and wood as material was at first unim- 
portant, but latterly there has been a change. While in the past Serbia 
imported all her luxurious furniture from abroad, she has in recent years 
begun to export her wood and her imports of furniture have diminished 
more and more. 

The following table gives data as to the export and import of wood. 


Import I Export 


Years 

1 

1 Firewood 

1 

1 

Wcxxl 

in 

raw state 

j Wood 

1 as 

1 material 

1 

j 

1 Firewood 

j 

[ Wood 

1 in 

1 raw state 

1 Wood 

1 as 

j material 

1908 

j 45.580 

473.395 

395 i 355 

1 1 

1 

134.^29 

1 . 569,254 

1 , 229,893 

1909 

j 195.686 

375.984 

269,751 

i37»962 

246,691 

1 , 214,835 

1910 

164.341 

329.498 

260,009 

i 45 i 3 t>o 

450,280 

956.340 

I 9 II 

340.936 

536.184 


166,368 

184,950 

422,245 

1912 

113.335 

507,122 

839,318 j 

255,413 



389,415 

999.416 


He 

♦ He 


Pasturage in the woods and the utilization of acorns are enjoyed on a 
large scale but the relevant statistics are known only as to the State woods. 
For 1915 they are as follows: 


(i) I cubic metre i 308 cubic yanlf- 
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Pastured sheep 157.336 

>' cattle 21,786 

>' goats 13.438 

» horses 2,680 

» pigs 6,550 

in addition to 23,583 pigs fed on acorns (i). 


Neiv Serbia. -- The utilization of the woods of New vSerbia consisted 
fundamentally, as in old Serbia, in the theft of wood. 

It has been said that the large woods were burnt and destroyed. This 
was done : 

1) By the “ cipeije ”, the land serfs, who, since they held no land and 
cultivated the land of feudatories under the obligation of paying feudal 
dues, set fire to these woods in order to obtain new ])asturage for their 
live stock, the kce])ing of which - since live stock were free from taxes — 
was their most lucrative form of activity. 

2) By government agents who burnt the woods in order that they 
might not shelter comitadjis. 

In the period of Turkish domination the government and the private 
woods wen* regularh’ utilized, but most unscientificalh" and without the 
exercise of any guardianship on the part of the State. vSo much was this 
the case that leave to cut wood in the government woods was obtained 
easily : by paying a very small due one might cut down at one’s own dis- 
cretion as much as one chose. .\s for j^rivate w^oods the vState con- 
cerned itself not at all witli them : the wood was cut at the full and abso- 
lute discretion of the owners. 

\A^oodcutting was at this time undertaken to procure : 
rt') firewood, 

h) green branches for feeding live stock, 
c) various kinds of wood. 

Woodcutting for the two first of these objects w’as by itself very im- 
poitant ; that for the third was cjuitc negligible. 

In all New Serbia there were in this period onh" two saw-works, namely 
ill the wood of Ozaiiy which belonged to the convent of St. Troiza and in 
the wood of Mapstorsca Tora which belonged to the manufacturer and mer- 
chant Necib Draga. 

It is probable that the ])asturage in the woods was very important, 
but no data allow a precise idea of it to be formed. 

§ 4. Forest admixistration. 

The ancient territory of the kingdom of Serbia is divided into twenty- 
four forest districts, each of which has its particular administration. 


(i) The utilization of the acorns in the woods has been very inij)orlaiU in the last 
twenty years (luring which the meat of the pi^s calltcl « paloziic » has betii much exported, 
but *'Uch exportation is <liiuinishing pioin'cssivtly. 
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Each district administration comprises a chief administrator who is 
at its head, several subordinate administrators and a suitable number 
of keepers. The chief administrator must have studied in a secondary 
and the subordinate administrators in a secondary or primary school of 
forestry, while the keepers must have followed simple courses of instruc- 
tion in forestry. As there are no schools in Serbia for this branch of know- 
ledge the administrators, both chief and subordinate, must have studied 
abroad ; but the courses of instruction in forestry for the keepers take 
place in Belgrade. 

The central forCvSt administration is part of the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture, Industr>^ and Commerce, forming that one of its five sections which 
is called the forestry section. This has economic and jurisdictory divisions, 
of which the former directs the forest policy of the cotmtry, while 
the latter has charge of the delimitation of forest landed i)ropeity and of 
summonses to appear in cases of contravention of the law in matters per 
taining to forests. 


* 

♦ * 

If we study sylviculture in Serbia with any depth we perceive its two 
principal defects : 

1) The division into forest departments, that is into forest departmen- 
tal administrations, is inadequate. The departments are too vast : it is 
impossible for the administrator to superintend and control forestry 
within one of them and to adopt op])ortuiie measures in good time. This 
division must therefore be completely recast, less extent must be given to 
the departments, and the staff employed in each of them must be increased. 

2) Reforestation, which has certainly been somewhat neglected, should 
be the object of more care. Wc have stated that the woods of New Serbia 
occupy only 15 per cent, of the total area while more than 60 per cent, 
is fitted for sylviculture. It is therefore necessary to reforest if not all 
the extent of territory admitting of reforestation at least a considerable 
part of it. 

In Old Serbia, where the woods occupy 31.4 per cent, of the total area» 
the problem is easier to solve : the matter is merely one of building up the 
woods in ])roportion to the amount of tree-felling done. The law makes 
reforestation compulsory only in the case of felling for a commercial or in- 
dustrial object All other felling, whatever its object, has the effect of 
thinning the woods. It is therefore absolutely necessary to render refor- 
estation comi)ulsory in every case, and in every wood, whether public or 
private. 
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ARGENTTNK REPUBLIC. 


FORMATION OK AC.RICUVri’RAl. C01,0NIKS FOR THJv INDIANS. ■ liolctin ofictal, 
Bueiiiih Ayres, Number y Autuisl iyi(> 


The incorporation of the native population in civil life has for long 
constantly preoccupied the Argentine government, on account both of itvS 
social and of its economic advantages. 

Recent decrees have attempted, within the limits allowed by the laws 
now in force, not only to solve the problem for the native groups in the south 
of the republic but also to form colonies which aim especially at giving a 
stable i)osition to the Indians of the north. 

As a consequence of colonizing necessities this undertaking has 1 »ecome 
particularly urgent, and a proposed law, submitted to the congress, aims 
at ])rotecting the Indians from the maiucuvres of unscrupulous merchants 
and at encouraging their definite establishment in certain zones appro- 
priated to them. Pending the voting of this law however administrative 
measures have been taken to obtain the same result immediately. Among 
them is the decree of 2b Juh^ iqi(> which forms for the Tobas and Pilagaes 
Indians two colonies for arable and live stock farming. 

Numerous groups of these natives have expressed their desire to bene- 
fit by the arrangements made for the Indian tribes and to establish them- 
selves at certain points of the Chaco and Formosa territory wliich they 
occupy already. After an enquiry made by government officials, which 
ascertained that these lands were appropriated to agriculture, two colo- 
nies for aj'able and live stock farming were formed, one in Chaco having an 
area of some 53,000 hectares (i), and the other reaching on the south to 
the Rio Pilcomayo and comprising about 85,000 hectares. 

A new step has thus been taken towards the civilization of these tribes: 
they abandon the nomad state and agree to establish themselves in a 
fixed place and give themselves up to the work of agriculture. 


(i) hectare — 2 acres i rood 35.383 poles 
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AUSTRALIA. 


CLOSER SR1TLP:mf;nT. -- Dalgety*s Review Sydney, July 1916. 

One very material effect of the war has been to check the subdivision 
of large estates suitable to closer settlement. As regards New South 
Wales, returns from the leading centres in each district show that the pro 
cess of cutting up the larger estates has practically ceased. A few smaller 
properties have been sold in blocks, principally to adjoining holders, but 
the movement towards subdivision which was general a few years ago has 
stopped for the time. A few districts report that no estates large enough 
for subdivision are left, but generally the stoppage is ascribed to the finan- 
cial stringency caused by the war, while in some centres the bad season has 
been another deterrent. The check is, of course, only temporary, and 
with the return of normal conditions closer settlement will again become 
important. 

In the north generally subdivision is ])ractically at a standstdl. Part 
of the Conningdale estate in the New England district w^as for sale in seven 
blocks, aggregating 5,200 acres, of which four were sold to adjoining owners. 
A few station properties were sold right out, and a few^ homestead farms 
changed hands. 

In the Warialda district there has been no subdivision, but it has been 
decided to subdivide some of the larger properties of which a few j)ortions 
have already been sold privately. Holdings previously subdivided are 
being sold piecemeal, but the business is generally slack. 

In the south the situation is practically the same, most centres report- 
ing '' nothing doing The Clifton estate. Young, which comprised 5,000 
acres was divided among five buyers. Woodlyn, Beckour, was cut up 
into four farms and sold ; and Ringambil, Mirrool, is said also to have been 
sold for closer settlement. A few stations have sold, notably Willie Ploma, 
Gundagai, and Talbingo, Tumut, but generally there has been little busi- 
ness in this direction. In the Hillston district surveyors have been busy 
on the proposed railway from Griffiths to Hillston. A large area is expect- 
ed to be thrown open to closer settlement shortly and the construction 
of this line is bound to lead to a closer settlement of the central division 
In the west it is expected that subdivision will be resumed. 


AUSTRIA. 

agricultural LAROUR in DALMATIA. — Kaucky (M). Jhe landwirtschaftliche 
Lohnarheit in Dalmuhen. Dcr Arbettsnachwets. Vienna, Year 1916, I’art. 5. 

Dalmatia, which suffers permanently from a great scarcity of labour, 
is not only that one of all the Austrian crown lands which is poorest in fertile 
land, but is also that in which wages are highest. 
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The high wagCvS seem to be due to three causes : 

(i) The absence of a real labouring class. — This is due to the circum- 
stances that the peasants were, even before 18^8, free from all subjection ; 
that the Southern vSlav institution of the '' Hauskommission partially 
preserved, ensures to each man a share, however small, of landed property ; 
and that the extent of tlie common lands — pasturage and heath — 
provides even the poorest with the minimum indispensable to life. P'urther 
the nearness of the sea affords various sources of profit. 

In the time of Venetian rule the noble landowners already complained 
of the high wages, which, they alleged, made the profitable cultivation of 
vines impossible. This is the reason for the extraordinary extension of 
metayage in Dalmatia. That land should be farmed by the holder’s family 
is the rule ; and holders who are not farmers, or who cannot cultivate their 
lands through the members of their families, usually grant them on lease to 
metayers. In these conditions there is only a limited demand for wage-earn- 
ing labour. 

(2) The techniial character of the agrteulfnrc. Dalmatia has always 
been a \ ine country, that is a country of intensive agriculture in which 
secondary cro])s are insignificant and most frequently much neglected, 
and live stock has little inipoidance. The result has been an unscientific 
distribution of labour which entails sometimes \inemployment, sometimes 
high wages, without relation to the conditions of life among the rural 
population in the .sea.sons of their jmncipal labotirs ' tho.se* of the vintage 
and of weeding. The vintage can em])loy women and children, but 
weeding needs the strength of a grown man. and it is in the i)eriod in 
which it is ])ractiscd that the highest wages are ])aid. When this season 
is ])ast the need for labour is less, and wages sink to some extent, chiefly as 
regards the ])art of them }>aid in kind. 

;) I'hc emigration to America, Aitsiralia and Xcw Zealand iXiidi is 
brniLipallv caused by the irisis in eitii ulture. The desire to emigrate has 
taken deep root and become inherent in the Dalmatian mentality. 

It may be affirmed that ten per cent, of the agricultural population, 
that is some 30,000 ])ers()ns who include the best elements of the Dalmatian 
])eople, are enqdoyed in foreign countries. The resultant and constant lack 
of labour cannot be counterbalanced by the use of machinery, for machines 
are not to be thought of in cultivating vines. The same limitation a])plies, 
except in a few districts, to the other crops, a fact sufficiently explained by 
the configuration of the soil of Dalmatia. 

An occasional fall in the price of wines, such as occurred some years 
ago, was not followed by a noticeable fall in wages. Its only marked result 
was a recrudcvscence of emigration to America and an aggravation of the 
scarcity of labour. \’iticulture depends on a ])ermanent investment of 
capital and allows small scope to the adjustment of labour according to 
the probable yield. Therefore wages must be looked upon not as co.sts of 
production, properly so called, but rather as costs of upkeep for which 
there should be compensation in good years. 

The present war has caused on the whole an important rise in wages. 
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At I^issa in the middle of March IQ14 they were from 5 to 5.50 crowns (i) 
a day, in addition to breakfast and a midday meal which included wine. 
Therefore for a working day, lasting from seven in the morning until 
five in the evening, the actual value of the wage was more than 8 crowns. In 
some cases it was even 10 crowns. 

The wage generally comprises the labouret's keep, valued at from 2 
to 2.4 crowns a day, as well as from 1.20 to 2 crowns a day in cash. 

When several labourers of unequal strength, skill and energy are en- 
gaged together they usually receive a uniform wage. Cash wages and 
keep - that is total wages — vary greatly in different districts. 

Seasonal migrations to the Dalmatian vineyards are unimportant as 
compared to the need for labour. In the south Montenegrins have 
hitherto thus migrated to the Gulf of Cattaro and the Ragusa district. 

In the north and centre of Dalmatia there is, on the other hand, a 
seasonal migration of labour from Zagorje, the Dalmatian hinterland and 
the home of the valued Dalmatian servants. The population is here chiefly 
occupied by live stock and cereal farming and therefore lacks employ- 
ment at the exact time at which work is in full swing in the vine district. 

In Zagorje itself, where the conditions of existence are primitive, wages 
are much lower than elsewhere in Dalmatia, but as regards the work they 
provide the labourers of this district are far behind those of the coast dis- 
tricts and the islands. 

In Zagorje a rise in wages is also to be observed, for the cultivation of 
vines is gaining ground in the valleys which have a good exposure, and emi- 
gration is increasing steadily. Moreover the saw-works of the Bosnian for- 
ests and the cement factories of the coast have an undeniable attraction for 
the border populations. The construction of the proposed railways will 
have the effect of further raising wages. 


(i) I crown about lod at {jar. 
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Parti: Co-operation and Association 


GERMANY. 

THE GENERAL RAIFFEISEN FEDERATION OF NEUWIED 

IN 1914-1915. 


SOURCE ; 

Jahrbsbericht DBS Generalverbandes landlicher Genossenschaften j-Ur Deutsch- 
land E. R. Ft)R 1915 UND SXATISllK DER RAIFFEISENSCHEN GeNOSSENSCHAFTEN FIJR I914 
{Annual Repott of the General Federation of Rural Co-operatxve Societies in Germany for 
1915 and Statistics of Co-operative Societies of the Raiffeisen Type in 1914). 


At the end of 1915 there were in Germany 28,652 rural co-operative 
societies of which 5,680 or 20 per cent, belonged to the General Raiffeisen 
Federation, 16,857 or 58 per cent, to the General Federation of German 
Rural Co-operative Societies of Offenbach, and 6,115 or 22 per cent, to the 
nine independent district federations. 

The General Raiffeisen Federation includes members of two kinds, 
direct and indirect members. 

Its direct members are : one central bank ; fifteen central co-opera- 
tive societies of which six are co-operative banks and nine co-operative 
stores ; thirteen district federations, of which two have their headquarters 
at Berlin, and one each at Brunswick, Breslau, Dantzig, Erfurt, Frankfort- 
on-Maine, Cassel, Coblentz, Koenigsberg, Ludwigshafen, Nuremberg and 
Strasbourg. 

The indirect members are 1,598 co-operative credit societies ; and 1,066 
co-operative societies not treinsacting credit operations, namely sixty-five 
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consumers’ societies, 489 societies for the sale of agricultural products, 445 
societies of la'bour and production, and sixty-seven mixed societies. 

The General Raiffeisen Federation underwent several changes in 1915. 
Eighty-four new indirect members, of which forty-eight were co-operative 
credit societies, adhered to it ; and twenty-three members, eight of them 
co-operative credit societies, ceased to belong to it. The net increase was 
thus one of sixty-one members, forty of them co-operative credit societies 
and twenty-one of them co-operative societies of other types. The net 
increase was one of 137 in 1914, and one of 196 in 1913. 

The changes were as follows in as far as they concerned direct members : 
the two Mecklenburgs separated themselves from the district federation of 
Berlin and a special federation was founded in them; two new co-operative 
stores were founded. 




The business of all these co-operative societies has been much affected 
by the war. In the annual report the management signalizes the following 
events as having had a great influence on their activity ; 

1. Economic activity and the demand for credit have diminished, 
owing to mobilization, to the economic blockade which has cut off Ger- 
many from foreign markets, to the reduction of purchases to the absolutely 
necessary minimum, etc : 

2. The increased circulation of paper which rose from its level of 4.8 
thousand million marks (i) at the beginning of the war to one of 6.9 million 
marks at the end of 1915. 

3. The reduced demand for credit and the increased circulation of 
paper have caused uninvested large capital to be sent to the banks instead 
of to co-operative credit societies. This has disturbed the equilibrium of 
the relations between the banks and their clients. Debtors’ accounts have 
diminished and those of creditors have increased. In order to invest this 
money which comes to them profitably the banks have lent considerable 
sums to the communes and the State. 

4. State intervention in the economic life of private citizens has no- 
ticeably increased, especially as r^ards the trade in foodstuffs. This is 
monopolized by the State, or rather by institutions created to such end, of 
which at the end of 1915 there were alx)ut thirty. They have used the co- 
operative stores which has increased the amount of business done by these. 

5. Mention should finally be made of the constant or terhporary in- 
terruption of the work of co-operative societies within the war zone. 

Having made this general review we will now give a more detailed 
account of the different types of co-operative societies. 


(r) X mark « about at par. 
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§ I. The central bank. 

The Cgntral Bank {Landwirtschaftliche Zentraldadehnskasse in Neuwied) 
Stock Society maintains a balance of credit among all co-operative so- 
cieties belonging to the General Raiffeisen Federation. 

Its shareholding members are all the co-operative credit societies be- 
longing to this federation ; saving that : 

r) it does not include as shareholding members sixty Bavarian and 
158 Pomeranian co-operative societies although they belong to the General 
Raiffeisen Federation, 

and 2) it does include as shareholding members, although they do 
not belong to this federation, 256 co-operative credit societies which were 
at first members both of the federation and of the Central Banks but have 
ceased to belong to the former while remaining in the latter. 

The sphere of the Central Bank includes not only its shareholding mem- 
bers but also all co-operative societies belonging to the General Raiffeisen 
Federation, that is all of them other than the credit societies, all the co- 
operative banks and all the co-operative stores forming part of the General 
Raiffeisen Federation. 

The headquarters of the Central Bank are at Neuwied. It has branches 
in all the district federations, one in each. Until 1909 there was a stores 
attached to each branch, as a section of it. From 1909 these stores were 
replaced in Berlin, Breslau, Brunswick, Dantzig, Erfurt, Cassel and Co- 
blentz by independent co-operative stores, but at Koeuigsberg, Frankfort- 
on-Maine, Ludwigshafen, Nuremberg and Strasbouig they are vStill open 
as sections of the respective branches. 

At the end of 1915 the Central Bank had 4,636 shareholding members. 
In 1914 it had 4,785, that is 149 more, which is because in 1915 sixty Bava- 
rian and 158 Posnanian co-o])crative societies ceased to belong to it while 
it was joined b}^ sixty-nine new members. 

Up to 1913 the capital in shares was of 10,000.000 marks. On 13 June 
1913 a vote was given in favour of raising it to fifteen million marks. Of this 
sum 12,453,750 marks had been paid up at the end of 1914. During 1915 
the remainder, namely 2,546,250 marks, was paid up ; and in December 
1915 the increase of the capital to twenty million marks was voted. 

The movement of money between the Central Bank and its share- 
holders, the rural banks, has been noticeably accelerated in comparison 
with previous years, as is seen from the following figures : 


1913 359,608,000 marks 

318,297,000 

1915 691,269,000 


If such total movement be analysed into its component parts, that is 
receipts and expenditure, it is vSeen that during the war the increase of re- 
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ceipts has been much larger than that of expenditure. While before the 
war receipts jvrere always less than expenditure, the converse has been true 
during the war, as is seen from the following data ; 

1913 1914 ^913 


iRect.‘ipt s 1 78 , 1 86 ,000 marks 183 ,05 1 ,000 marks 390,605 ,000 marks 

Expenditure . , . 181,422,000 *’ 155,246,000 300,664,000 

Excess of Receipts. — 3,236,000 +27,805,000 '' +89,941,000 


The excess of receipts over expenditure would have been even greater 
in 1915 if important sums had not been deducted for the purpose of sub- 
scribing to the public debt. The following sums were subscribed to it in 
the Central Bank, its branches and the rural banks : 

10.000. 000 marks to ist. war loan 

45.000. 000 ” ” 2nd. ’’ " 

85.000. 000 ” ” 3rd ” ” 

127.000,000 ” ” 4th. 

It is calculated that for the purpose of these subscriptions the sum 
of 132 million marks was taken from the Central Bank ; which is to say 
that ordinary expenses amounted only to 168,664,000 marks, or 221,941,000 
marks, less than the receipts. 

The deductions for the purpose of subscription to the public debt 
are very noticeable if the amounts oi monthly expenditure be considered. 
They were as follows : 


January ... . 7,587,000 mark'; July 1^,329,000 marks 

February 6,907,000 ” August 8,053,000 *’ 

March 36,339,000 ” September ..... 103,321,000 < ” 

April 47,^,19,000 October 30,607,000 ” 

May 6,404,000 ” November 10,251,000 ” 

June 9,191,000 , ” December 21,356,000 ” 


In the months of April, September and October, those namely in which 
subscriptions were made to the pubHc debt, the sum taken from the Cen- 
tral Bank was from six to ten times greater than in the other mdnths. 

Since re<ieipts exceeded expenditure there was a disturbance of equi- 
librium as r^ards the reciprocal relations between the O^ftal Bank and 
its shareholders.' While before the war the Central Bank ix&s ^ways the 
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cmlitor of its shareholders, it has become during the war their debtor, as 
is shown by the following figures which refer to marks ; 



3Z December 19x3 

31 July 1914 

31 December 19x4 

3z December X9ts 

Debit Account , 

79,009,000 

79,100,000 

96,281,000 

166,744,000 

Credit 

82,004,000 . 

83,900,000 

72,737,000 

45,300,000 

Excess of Credit 


Excess of Debit 


Account . . 

3,031,000 

4,800,000 Account 

• • 23,544,000 

129,144,000 


The movement of money between the Central Banks and the co-oper- 
ative societies other than credit societies, and such movement betweec 
the Central Bank and the district co-operative banks, has the same charais 
teristics, although the disturbance of equilibrium, which has been shown, n 
in this case only to be foreseen and not >et accomplished. The Central 
Bank is still the creditor of these co-operative societies, but its credit with 
them has much diminished. 

a) The Central Bank's account with the district co-operative banks. 

3X December 19x4 $x December 19x5 

Credit Account marks 4,340,000 3,140,000 

Debit » ” 440,000 940,000 

Excess of Credit Account ” 3,900,000 2,200,000 

b) with co-operative societies other than credit societies, 

3X December 1914 31 December 19x5 

Credit Account marks 10,238,000 6,038,000 

Debit » ” 720,000 1,343,000 

Excess of Credit Account . ” 9,518,000 4,695,000 

'IKie movements of money between the Central Bank and the co-oper- 
ative stores has an entirely contrary aspect. Since the trade of these 
stores has, as we shall presently see, increased, their debts to the Central 
Bank have mcreased al^. 

At the end of 1915 these debts amounted to 5,565,553 marks as against 
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a credit of only 141,088 marks. This represents an increase of three millioA 
marks on the..debts at the end of 1914. 

The same causes have led to an increase of the capital employed in the 
trading sections of the branches of the Central Bank. At the end of 1914 
only 4,700,000 marks was thus employed but on 31 December 19x5 this 
sum had come to be 8,500,000 marks. 

The movement of money between the Central Bank and the large 
banks, that is those furnishing money in the form of loans, has an asi)ect 
like that, already described, of the movement between the rural banks and 
the Central Bank. Since receipts exceed expenditure and there is thus 
a balance of money, the Central Bank instead of taking loans pays money in 
quantities to these large banks, so that from their debtor it has become 
their creditor. 

The debit and credit accounts of the Central Bank with these banks 
give the following figures ; 


3j December 1913 31 December 1914 31 December 1915 


Debit Account . . marks 20,984,000 3,060,000 3,000 ,ck>o 

Ctedit *’ ... 824,000 5,281,000 15,658,000 


Excess of Debit .‘\c- Excess of Credit 

count ” 20,160,000 Account marks 2,221,000 12,658,000 


Since the Central Bank has a considerable balance in money, its credit 
with these large banks would be yet more important if this balance were 
not employed on investments to which before the war there was little or 
no recourse. 

It has been invested in a) State bdLs ; b) loans, to communes ; c) parti- 
cipation in the business of co-operative producers' societies. 

On 31 December 1915 the bank held State bills of the value of 18,839,166 
marks ; whereas on 31 December 1914 the value of those it held was 
7,800,162 marks, and on 31 December 1913 it was 3,680,616 marks. 

Its loans to communes amounted on 31 December 19x5 to 83,272,574.62 
marks. It then participated in the business of co-operative producers' 
societies to the extent of 920,050 marks. 

To give a clearer idea of the business of the Central Bank we reproduce 
some items of its balance-sheets : 
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31 December i_,i3 

31 December 1914 . 

31 December 1915 

Number of shareholders 

4,700 

4,7«5 

4,636 

Paid-up capital 

11,485,250 

12,433,750 

15,000,000 

Turn -over of bank 

i»39fi»30o,ooo 

1,424,500,000 

3,398,300,000 

State bills held 

3,680,616 

7,800,462 

1^,839,166 

Credit account with rural banks 

Credit account with non-credit co- 

82,041,701 


45.299,833 

operative societies 

Including credit account with pro- 

16,019,0^8 

18,614,365 

17,675,864 

ducers’ co-operative societies 

? 

10,238,000 

6,038,000 

Credit account with communes . . 

__ 

? 

83,272,575 

Credit account with large banks 

824,304 

5,281,028 

15,657,948 

Debit account with rural bi^nks 

Debit account with non-credit co- 

79, 01 0,44 2 

o 6,367,74<> 

166,744,206 

operative societies 


5,756,727 

5,877,249 

Debit account with large banks . . 

20,984,^24 

3.059,9 14 

3,000,000 


§ 2 District Co-operative Banks jor Co-operative Societies other than 
Credit Societies {Zentralkassen fur Betriebsgenossenschaften). 

As has been seen the Central Bank grants loans to co-operative so- 
cieties. Before 1912 however its relations with these societies were little 
developed for its by-laws did not allow it to grant loans on current aCcount. 

In order that these societies might command credit of this description 
co-operative banks for non-credit co-operative societies were fonned wher- 
ever there were branches of the Central Bank, and they acqmred the 
legal form of registered societies of limited liability. 

All co-operative societies other than credit societies in the district, 
that is all belonging to the local district federation, are accepted as share- 
holding members of the.se banks. Co-operative societies not belonging 
to the federation and individuals may be admitted to the same status 
exceptionally. 

The co-operative banks maintain a balance of credit among their 
members. 

In practice they have shown no great vitality. This is due to the fact 
that the credit necessary to the producers’ co-operative societies is of a 
different kind from that required by the credit co-operative societies. The 
producers’ co-operative societies need large capital to be used for building 
machines etc : that is capital which may be sunk permanently — and this 
involves a need of long-term loans. They rarely command free capital 
which they can place at the disposal of the bank having the duty of main- 
taining the balance of credit. 

Since these co-operative banks could not satisfy the needs of the pro- 
ducers’ co-operative sodeti^, the by-lawrs of the Central Bank were modi- 
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fied in xgii to allow it to grant loans on current accotint to these societies, 
and td issue Bonds based on these loans. Since 1912 the business of the 
Central Banks with non-credit co-operative societies has increased, while 
the business of the credit benks has diminished more and more and several 
of tiiem have been wound up. 

At the end of 1914 there were six co-operative banks for non-credit 
co-operative societies m Breslau, Dantzig, Cassel, I^udwigshafen and Stras- 
bourg, but the three fatter are being wound up. 

On 31 December 1914 the number of members was as follows : 


Number of Members. 



Producers* 

Co- operative 
Sodeties 

Other 

Co-operative 

Societies 

& 

individuals 

Total. 

Breslau 

. . 187 

13 

200 

Dantzig .... 

. . 86 

35 

I 2 I 

Cassel 

. . x 6 

5 

21 

Cologne .... 

. . 8 

9 

17 

Dudwigshafen . . 

. . II 

10 

21 

Strasbourg . , , 

. . 6 

7 

X 3 

m 

314 

79 

393 


On 31 December 1913 the capital in shares was as follows : 



Number of Shares 

Paid-up Capital 

Breslau 

• • 5.234 

1,055,480 1 

Dantzig .... 

. . 1,867 

370,162 

Cassel 

865 


Cologne .... 

• •' 584 

5.840 

IrUdwigshafen . . 

• • 4.946 

98,920 

Strasbourg . . . 

. . . 462 

9,260 


13.958 

1,712,662 1 


The working capital was as follows : 


1913 . 

1914 . 


23,852,966 marks 
19,856,625 
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The business of the co-operative banks is shown by the following table 
which gives several items of the balance sheet of 1914. The numbers 
refer to marks. 



1 

1 

1 

Breslau 

Dantzig 

1 

i 

Cassel 

Cologne 

I,udwigs- 

hafen 

Strasbourg 

Total 

Turn-over . . . . 


51^69, s66 

331,000,000 

42,177,000 

500,000 

1,224,500 

5,187,200 

431.357,966 

Credit Account 
members . . . . 

with 

5,640,236 

7,573.065 

1,480,381 

468,476 

1,522,147 

1,020,500 

17.704,815 

Credit Account 
bonks 

with 



35,000 

84,406 



83,000 

— 

202^06 

State bills held . . 


3.937 

136.932 

11.192 

— 


— 

152,061 

Debit Account 
members . . . . 

with 

3x7.982 

3,206,000 

257,602 


t 

25.561 

58,014 

4.065,159 

Debit Account 
baxilcs . . . . 

with 

1,714,273 

122,000 




1,335,662 

839.553 

4,011488 

Deposits 


2,378,182 

4,632,000 

969,314 

448.339 

442.7*5 

90,393 

8,960.953 


As statistical data for 1915 are lacking, changes brought about by 
the war cannot be shown ; yet it may fairly be stated that the war has 
produced in the business of these institutions the same changes as those 
we have noticed in the business of the Central Bank. 

§ 3. The Co-operative Stores (Zentralwareninstitut). — The co-operative 
stores, of which the first was formed in 1909, aim at ensuring to the rural 
co-operative societies the advantage of buying apd selling in the gross. 
They have direct relations only with the co-operative societies, that is to 
say they buy and sell merchandise on behalf of the societies, not on behalf 
of the members of these. Until 1909 the purchase and sale of goods on behalf 
of the societies was practised by the Central Bank, by means of its sections 
which were especially responsible for the goods. Since that year the Cen- 
tral Bank has sought to supersede these special sections by the co-operative 
stores which it is endeavouring to form. 

At the end of 1915 there were nine co-operative stores of which two had 
been formed in December, so that only seven practised the purchase and 
sale of goods in 1915. These stores are at Berlin, Brunswick, Breslau, 
Dantzig, Erfurt, Cassel and Coblentz. The special sections belonging to 
the Central Bank still exist at Frankfurt-on-Maine, Koenigsberg, Dudwigs- 
hafen, Nfirembetg and Strasbourg. 

The legal form of the co-operative stores is that of registered societies 
of limited liability. Only one of them, that at Berlin, is a stock com- 
pany (I). 


(i) In 1914 a Centre of the Co-operative Stores was formed with the object of buying and 
ieUlng niiefchandide on behalf of these stores. 
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All co-operative societies belonging to the General Raiffeisen Federa- 
tion are admitted as shareholding members, as are individuals in the case 
of a special permission. On 31 December 1915 the vseven co-operative 
stores numbered altogether 2,575 members; 2,397 of these being rural 
banks, eighty-five of them non-credit co-operative societies, and ninety- 
three of them individuals. As compared with 1914 the increase was 
one of 151 members. 

The co-operative stores buy and sell merchandise on behalf of their 
members, and on behalf of all the co-operative societies constituting the 
General Raiffeisen Federation, even if these be not members. 

The activity of the co-operative stores and of the sections of the Cen- 
tral Bank which deal in merchandise extended before the war over the 
following field : 

1. The sale of merchandise in the market on behalf of the co-opera- 
tive societies. 

2. The purchase of merchandise in the market on behalf of the co- 
operative societies. 

3. The purchase of merchandise from the co-operative societies and 
the sale thereof to them. 

Beyond such business the sale in the market of merchandise bought 
there is effected from time to time, but only in the case of a stores having 
miscalculated the demand and the supply of co-operative societies. 

Since the beginning of the war changes have been introduced into the 
business of co-operative stores : a) their trade on their own account, that 
is their sale in the market of merchandise bought there, has increased ; 
b) trading commissioned by the State and the communes has been intro- 
duced. The activity of the co-operative stores and of the sections deal- 
ing in merchandise has, as we shall see, increased during the war, and con- 
sequently it has been necessar}^ to increase the capital in .shares. The five 
co-oi)erative stores have increased their capital in shares as follows : 


Berlin from 

800,000 marks to 

l,oo( ,000 

maiks of whicli 

941,000 marks is paid up 

Breslau ” 

1,000.000 ” 

1,500,000 


1,200,000 ” ” ” 

Danlzig 

1,500,000 ” ” 

T, 800, 000 


1, 8t 0,000 ’’ ” ” ” 

Erfurt 

i,ooo,oo<j ” ” 

i,5oo,c<’o 

1. >1 

1,013,750 ” ” ” 

Cassel ” 

500,000 ” ” 

1,000,000 


012,750 ” ” ” ” 

At the 

same time the 

working 

capital has 

been increased from 


21,527,240 marks to 31,093,246 marks. 

The Central Bank has similarly increased the capital employed in its 
commercial sections from 4,700,000 marks to 8,500,000 marks. 

The trade of the co-operative stores and the commercial sections has 
noticeably increased, as is shown by the following table. 
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The value of the merchandise bought and sold was : 


1913 I35»72i,i37 marks 

^1914 157,630,291 

1915 299,272,490 


The statistical data do not distinguish between trade on behalf pf 
the co-oper&tive trading societies and trade on commission on behalf of the 
State and the communes. If however the trade in each kind of merchandise 
be considered separately, it is seen that the increase we have indicated has 
been caused exclusively by the trade on commission on behalf of the State 
and the communes, while the trade on behalf of the co-operative societies 
has rather diminished than otherwise. 

In order better to observe the influence of the war on the business of 
these establishments we think it will be well to compare their trade in the 
period before the war with their trade during the war. We will take, as an 
instance, their trade in the period between i January 1913 and 30 June 1914, 
and will compare it with that which they accomiflished between i July 1914 
and 31 December 1915. 


Articles of Mercliaiidise 

1 

Quantities in Zeiitner*; (i) 

I Jan. igi3 — | i July 1914 — 

30 June 1914 31 Dec. 1915 

Differc*nce in terms 
' of licrcentuge 

Manure . . 

1 

16,313.519 

10,419,045 

1 —36.1 

ForaMie 

, 

5,660,237 

5.599,451 

1 ~ 

Seeds 


132,589 

125,379 

— 5.4 

Combustibles . . 


15,292.752 , 

16,249,109 

+ 6.3 

Corn 

1 

11,198,7^6 

19,182,257 

+ 71.3 


1 

Total . . .! 

1. 

48,597,873 

51,575.241 

+ 6.1 

(i) Zentntr = 

110,25 lbs. 
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Articles of Merdiandise 

Value in Marks 

Difference In temif 
of percentage 

I 

I Jau. 1913 — 

30 June 1914 

I July 1914— 

31 Dec. 1914 

Manure 

53,571 

35.582 

— 33-6 

Forage 

38,763 

64,770 

+ 67.9 

Seeds 

4.258 

4.530 

1 - 6.5 

Combustibles 

10,798 

10,876 

+ 0.7 

Corn 

90,194 

237.879 

+ 163.7 

Total . . . 

197.582 

353,641 

+ 79-2 

Machines 

9,633 

6,119 

— 36,5 

Other articles 

8.647 

14.987 

+ 73-3 

Total . . . 

215,862 

374,748 

+ 73-6 


If we examine the trade in each kind of merchatidivse separately we 
arrive at the following conclusions : 

1. The trade in manure has diminished during the war, in quantity 
as in value. The diminution in quantity has however been greater than 
that in value, which is to say that prices have risen. The diminution of 
the trade is due to : a) the fact that importation from abroad has become 
impossible (saltpetre, guano) : b) the large quantities of manure employed 
for military puri)oses (azote, sulphuric acid). 

2. The trade in forage havS diminished in respect of quantity but only 
to an insignificant extent, in spite of importation from abroad having been 
impossible. The pre-war trade in imported forage has been replaced by 
commissioned trade on behalf of the State : large quantities of bran have 
been sold and distributed by the institutions on behalf of the State. 

As regards the value of the trade in forage it has increased by 67.9 per 
cent, during the war, which is to say that prices have risen noticeably. 

3. The trade in seed has diminished in respect of quantity but, on 
the other hand, has increased in respect of value. Hence prices have 
risen here also. 

The diminution in quantity is due to the fact that importation from 
abroad has become impossible. 

4. The trade in combustibles has slightly increased, but such in- 
crease depends partly on the commissioned trade on behalf of the State and 
the communes. 

5. Very great changes have occurred in the trade in com, an article 
of merchandise in which the trade has been monopolized by the State. 

The trade in com shows an increase during the war of 71.3 per cent, 
in respect of quantity. This figure refers exclusively to trade on commis 
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sion for the State. As regards value the trade has increased by 163.7 P®r 
cent., which is to say that prices have risen very much. 

6. The trade in machines duringe the war has diminished in respect 
of value by 3.5 million marhs, that is by 36.5 per cent. In the annual re- 
port it is noted regretfully that the diminution is not due to a decreased 
demand but to a decreased supply, the importation of machines from Great 
Britain and the United States having become impossible during the war. 

7. The trade in goods comprised by the heading “ other articles ” 
has increased by 73.3 per cent, during the war. The whole of such increase 
is in the commissioned trade in potatoes on behalf of the State, as is seen 
by the following table which shows the trade in potatoes of the co-operative 
stores of Brunswick, Dantzig, Koenigsberg and Nuremberg (i). 


Qtiautiiy ' Value 

I Jan. Kji ^ to 30 June igi4 . . . .^55,1^1 zeiitneis 055,000 niark« 

30 June 1914 ” '31 TX‘C 1915 . . . 563,431 ” 2,542,000 ’* 


As is seen by these figures the quantity has increased by 58.5 per cent 
and the value by 166. i per cent., which is to say that prices have risen. 

We are therefore in a position to draw the followng conclusions : 

a) The trade on behalf of co-operative societies in all articles of mer- 
chandise has diminished in respect of quantity. In respect of value, only 
the trade in manures has diminished, while the trade in all other articles 
of merchandise has increavsed owing to the considerable rise in prices. 

b) The trade on commission on behalf of the State, which is a quite 
new form of activity for these institutions, has been very important espe- 
cially where it has concerned corn and jxitatoes, and in fact all foodstuffs. 

(i) TlU' other institutions no figims rc^anlini’ the iracU* in polalots 
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THE CO-OPEKATIVE SALE OF WOOL. 


sotTRCi-^ : 

The Work of the Co-operativi-: Wool-Marketing System, in The Farmer's Advocate, 
No. 1256, I^oudou, Ontario, 19 October iqi6. 

StJCCFSSFTJLL Co orERATiON BY SiiEEP iiREEDERs IN QUEBEC, ill The Farmer's Advocate, 
No. 1245, lyondon, Ontario, 3 Auj^ust 1916. 

Co-operative Marketing of Wool, in The AgrtcuUut^fil Gazette of Canada, Ottawa, Oc- 
tober 1916. 

Arkell ^T. Rep:.): Chitf of Sheep Division, Preliminary Report of Wool-grading Oper- 
ations, 1916, ibid. 


§ I. Government action for the grading of wooes. 

The enthusiastic support given by the Canadian government to the 
development of co-operation within its territory is well known, as are the 
excellent results already obtained by the organizing work it has inspired. 

Wool production and the trade in wool afford another example of the 
usefulness of co-operation to farmers. An effort which had its co-ordinated 
beginning only three years ago has given rise to a new situation which is 
full of promise for the future and is already of great benefit to the producers 
as well as to the wool industry. 

The central government's propaganda and that of the provincial gov- 
ernments in favour of the co-operative sale of wool has been fruitful more 
or less everywhere, although in some provinces this method of sale is stilj 
in its initial period. 

Most farmers having a flock of sheep were formerly at the mercy of 
woolmerchants who wandered about the country, from farm to farm, mak- 
ing offers which the producer was in most cases obliged to accept, however 
little he liked them, unless he wished not to market his produce. The prices 
paid on the spot by these dealers or their agents were naturally much lower 
than those obtained in the large markets, and the small sheep-farmer was 
thus deprived of the greater part of the profit which ought to have accrued 
to him. It followed that he almost ceased to take interest in the improve- 
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ment of his flock and was at no pains to inform himself as to the condition 
and the needs of the wool trade. ^ 

The organization of the co-operative sale of wool did away with these 
disadvantages. In the measure of its still limited adoption it has ensured 
to farmers owning sheep a just price for their produce. It has, in the first 
place, eliminated the middleman ; either because — as is notably the case 
in Saskatchewan and Manitoba ~ the Department of Agriculture under- 
takes to sell the wool sent to it by producers, or because the responsibility 
of marketing the wool of members has been assumed by a large associa* 
tion of sheepfarmers. The latter expedient is employed in Alberta, Quebec 
and Prince Kdward Island. Centralization has solved the problem of trans- 
port, complete car-loads of wool being made up, and a considerable economy 
has thus been effected. 

But it soon became aj^parent that for the remunerative marketing of 
wool there was another necessary condition. Co-operative selling of wool, 
without preliminary grading of its different classes, is an improvement on 
individual selling bul can be of only limited benefit to sheepfarmers. The 
Dominion Department of Agriculture made a new forward step possible 
when it ])laced expert graders freely at the dis]iosal of the provincial govern- 
ments who asked for them. Thus a uniform system of grading has been 
established in various Canadian provinces and has allowed a firm basis to 
be given to the value of wool. 

The scientific grading by exjierts has further enabled those numerous' 
improvements to be ascertained, which it was nece.ssar}^ to introduce into 
the methods of shearing and of preserving and ])acking fleeces in order 
entirely to obviate their deterioration. Carefully drawn-up rules have 
been communicated to the farmers as being the sine qua non of the vsale of 
their wool by the Department of Agriculture. Short courses of instruction in 
the rural centres, lectures and practical demonstrations — organized or 
provided by the Department of Agriculture - have produced a tendency 
towards the modification of sheejifarming in accordance with the princi- 
ples of science. Farmers have become aware of the importance of selecting 
the breed of their slieej) with a view to wool production and they attempt 
to remedy the defects of their wool. Thus the flocks of Canada increase 
while their imrinsic value is augmented. 

Such are the general results of government intervention in favour of 
the co-operative sale and the grading of Canadian wool. 

Altogether, according to the official Preliminary Report of Wool Grad- 
ing Operations in 1916, the government experts, who have worked in 
all the provinces of Canada, have graded 140,178 fleeces, weighing 1,004.512 
lbs. and produced on the farms. 

The importance of this form of co-operation, now in course of develop- 
ment, cannot be too much emphasized, especially at the present time. 
Facts concerning it are instructive because it is fitted both considerably 
to increase the production of wool and to improve its quality ; and might 
well be adopted in many countries and contribute to augmenting their 
wealth in sheep. 
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We will now give details as to this enterprise in the Canadian provinces 
in which it has become important # 


§ 2. Data as to the grading and saee of wooi, in several Canadian 

PROVINCES. 


Province of Alberta, — The Alberta Sheep Breeders' Association has 
held three co-operative wool sales. Their inauguration and success were 
made possible by the help given by the provincial government towards 
organizing and maintaining the association, and by the action of the Domin- 
ion Live Stock Commissioner's branch of the Dominion Department of 
Agriculture in placing at the disposal of the association, without charge, 
experts who graded the wool. The manner in which these services have 
been rendered has established a confidence between the association and the 
buyers which would have been difficult to secure without the official grad- 
ing by the government officials. 

As regards profits some farmers who sold through the association re- 
ceived ill 1915 as much as 32 cents (i) for a pound of wool, while their neigh- 
bours sold wool of equal quality privately for 18 cents a pound. 

The association charges no commission on sales, but assesses the mem- 
bers for the cost according to the quantity each remits. The cost of hand- 
ling the wool was in 1916 one cent a pound. This included the wages of the 
staff while the wool was being sorted, weighed and loaded on cars, insurance, 
printing, general office expenses, and the cost of bags and twine. 

The association issues a tabulated statement showing the quantity 
of wool of each grade sold and the prices received by individuals. Members 
can thus see how their wool compares with that of their neighbours ; and a 
number of them become anxious to know how they can improve the qual- 
ity of their wool and so increase their profits. These tabulated state- 
ments have moreover helped to establish wool values : individual buyers 
who still travel from farm to farm are now compelled to offer much better 
prices to farmers than they would have done before the inauguration of the 
association's sales. 

The following figures show the improvement in the quality of the wool 
sold by the association from 1914 to 1915 : 


(i) I cent =r about at par. 
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Years ' 

r I 

No. of Sellers 

No. of Fleeces 

Carloads 

Value 

Average price 
per lb. 

1914 

21 

2,500 

•A 

t 3,192.19(1) 

19.00 cents 

1915 

00 

00 

14,500 

5 

26,837.61 

27.77 » 

igi6 

335 j 

42,489 

i 

83,867.00 1 

i 

29.09 


(i) $ = 4.735 at par. 


The following facts show the details as to the prices received per pound 
of wool by quality : 


Fine combing 28 % cents 

'' clothing 18 V2 

medium combing, firsts 33/4 

clothing, '' 27 ^4 

" combing, seconds ... 29 

clothing, ... 27 ^4 

combing, firsts 35 

" clothing, 28 ^ 

combing, seconds ... 31 

clothing '' ... 28 14 

Low combing 3^ Yz 

clothing 30 V2 

Coarse 30 ^ 

Lustre 30 

Rejects 27 

Gray and black 2b 

Locks and pieces 22 

Tags 12 

Dead wool 15 


Province ol Saskatchewan, — Saskatchewan is generally recognized 
to be the great grain-growing province of the dominion, but she has given 
considerable attention to sheepfarming. There are now upwards of 1,500 
flocks in the province, varying in size from the small farm flock to the 
ranch of ten thousand head. Statistics compiled by the Provincial Depart- 
ment of Agriculture show that there are 192,000 sheep in the province. 

Three years ago it was quite a problem to market the wool of these 
flocks. The sheepfarmers are scattered all over the province ; the only 
markets are in East Canada and the United States ; few neighbourhoods 
produce as much as a carload of wool. The wool therefore was sent long 
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distances and high freights were paid. Many of the owners, who c^jne 
from practically all parts of the civilized world, hStd little experience in 
sheepfarming.'' Breeds were various and grading unknown: the poorevSt 
wool often sold as well as the best and naturally high prices were nof^aid. 
In the autumn of 1913 an enquity^ was made by the then newly created 
Co-operative Organization Branch of the Provincial Department of Agri- 
culture. The fact was revealed that the wool clipped that year had been 
sold at from 8 to 13 cents a pound, 10 cents being about the average price. 
The department thereupon decided that it was necessary to introduce a new 
system of marketing which would ensure economical management and the 
grading of i)rices according to quality. 

A list of the shcepfarmers in the province was at once compiled and 
early in March 1914 a letter was sent to each, announcing that the Co-oper- 
ative Organi>.ation Branch was pre})ared to act without charge as market- 
ing agency for the sheepfarmers who would prepare their wool according 
to its directions. The practice of tying fleeces with binder twine and other 
sisal cord, and despatching them in coarse jute sacks was one of the chief 
causes of the low prices received. The sisal fibres, which became mixed 
with the wool, would not take the die as the wool did, and the result was 
the manufacture of inferior cloth. The branch, to overcome this diffi- 
culty, undertook to supply to those who' would use its marketing facilities 
paper fleece twine and closety woven jute sacks at cost price. 

The following are the instructions sent to persons who intimated that 
they would market their wool through the branch : 

1, Roll and tie the fleeces carefully : 

“ a) Removing all manure or paint- clotted locks, 

‘‘ b) Rolling the fleece with the fiesh side out, 

“ c) Tying each fleece by itself with paper fleece twine. 

2. Pack the fleeces in the vsacks suj)plied being careful to 

a) Include only dry wool in your consignment. 

'' b) Pack the fleeces from the ewes, wethers and bucks, respec- 
tively, in separate sacks as far as possible. When it is necessary to pack tw^o 
or three kinds of fleeces in one sack place sheets of strong paper between 
the different kinds. 

c) Ji two or more breeds of sheep are kept pack the wool from 
each breed by itself, or when necessary pack in the one sack and separate 
with paper as above described. 

d) If you wish to forward the ta^s (manure or paint-clotted locks 
clipped from the fleeces) or black or brown fleeces, always place them in 
sacks by themselves. 

e) Pack the wool tightly into the sacks. A 40-inch by 90-inch 
sack should hold at least thirty fleeces. 

" 3. Prepare for market by : 

** a) Pilling out two shipping labels for each sack, being careful 
to give name and address of shipper, name of breed from which wool is 
taken, also number, kind and net weight of fleeces. 
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'' b) Placing one inside the sack and sewing the sack up, using 
strong, hard twine. 

" c) Sewing the second shipping label securely to the side, not to 
the end of the sack. 

'' 4. Storing. 

a) Store the sacks where they will be kept dry until ready 

to ship. 

"5. Shipping. 

a) Forward the wool by freight, via the most direct route, to the 
Co-operative Organization Branch, Department of Agriculture, Regina, 
making the shipment between June ig and July i. No shipment should be 
forwarded later than July i. 

b) Either prejiay the freight to Regina or forward the shipment 
freight, charges collect, and the Department will pay the freight and de- 
duct the amount from your cheque before making the final settlement. 

" r) As vSoon as the shipment is made, forward the bill of lading at 
once by mail to the Co -operative Organization Branch. 

In 1914, 180 shee])farmers prepared and forwarded their wool accord- 
ing to these directions. Their total consigment, amounting to 69,404 
I)ounds, was assembled in Regina and sold at a flat price of 17 cents a 
pound. This, after local freight from the ])roducers’ stations to Regina 
and the cost of twine, sacks, storage, handling etc, had been j^aid, brought 
the producers an average price of 16 cents a pound. In 1915 the work 
was carried on in practically the same way, and 306 sheepfarmers marketed 
altogether 148,339 pounds of wool through the branch, ol)taining a flat 
price of 25 cents a pound. 

In T916 the Dominion lave vStock Branch undertook by arrangement 
to provide expert graders to classify the wool, and the same instructions 
were issued to producers as formerly. Four hundred and eighty-seven 
owners of flocks marketed through the branch their wool (176,601 pounds) 
wliich was sold by tender. The following figures summarize the total 
weight of each grade handled and the price realized for it. 
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Grade 


Pounds 

Price per pound 

Fine combing. .... 


. . 6,623 

33 cents 

” clothing . . . . 

. . . • . • • 

. . 10,896 

29 

it 

” medium combing, 

firsts 

. . 11,883 

36 

i i 

” clothing, 

if 

. . 3.631 

34 

it 

" ” combing, 

seconds. . . . 

. . 21,093 

34 

it 

'' ” clothing. 

n 

, . 8,080 

32 

i t 

” combing. 

firsts .... 

. . 21,288 

37 

a 

’’ clothing. 

a 

. . 1.767 

34 

• > 

” combing. 

seconds. . . . 

. . 33.160 

34 

1 1 

” clothing 

it 

. . 4.^68 

31 

ft 

Dow ” combing. 


• • 15.415 

34 

>> 

Coarse 


• • 3.574 

32 

9 9 

Dustre 


• • 10,344 

31 

9 9 

Rejects 


. . 14,160 

24 

9 9 

Gray and biack. . . . 


• . 1.519 

28 

9 9 

IvOcks and pieces . . 


. . 914 

24 

9 9 

Tags 

* 

. . 2,758 

IX 


Range 


• • 5.363 

31 

9 9 

Mohair 


• • 145 

20 

9 9 


Under the grading system the cost of handling the wool was conside- 
rably higher, being jjractically one cent a pound, but tins was to be expected 
as it was necessary to unpack all the wool, grade each fleece and then re- 
pack it. It is however quite evident that the price obtained by grading 
more than compensates for the extra exjrense. 

Province of Manitoba. — Manitoba farmers have long since recog- 
nized the value of the co-operative principle, and it is not surirrising to 
find the flockmasters adopting the co-operative grading system as a solu- 
tion of their wool-marketing problem. 

Western wools are sold unwashed. When the buyer estimates the value 
per pound he estimates also the shrinkage, and then appraises the wool by 
comparison with scoured wool of like quality in the eastern market. 

All sheep owners in the province were supplied early in April 1916 with 
a circular setting forth in detail the conditions of the wool marketing 
scheme. As in Saskatchewan all wool was ordered to be despatched to the 
Department of Agriculture in June, but this year June was so wet that much 
of it was not sent until the middle of July. The directions for packing 
were identical with those issued in Saskatchewan. Freight was prepaid 
in the majority of cases. 

The Dominion Department of Agriculture supplied an expert to do the 
grading, a record of which was kept on especial forms known as Domestic 
Wool Grading Sheets. When the wool reached the warehouse it was 
weighed in the presence of the official grader and a representative of the 
Provincial Department of Agriculture. The consigner was then notified 
and an advance payment of 20 cents a pound made, the balance being paid 
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after the wool had been sold and fully paid for. The wool was immediately 
graded and packed in wool sacks. On each sack the weight, grade and Do- 
minion mark were stencilled by the grader. 

The wool was open to inspection at all times ; and large buyers all over 
the American continent were notified of the amount for sale, its average 
quality, and the date at which tenders would be received. Bids were re- 
ceived by closed tenders and the wool sold to the highest bidder. The sale 
was made on the bases of the grades, as classified by the Dominion represen- 
tative, acting in this respect for both seller and buyer. The wool was sold 
for cash, 5 per cent, being paid by the purchaser at the time of sale and the 
balance when it was despatched. 

The expenses for printing, advertising, postage, drays, labour, insur- 
ance and freight were estimated after the sale had been completed, and de- 
ducted from the price received. 

In igi6 nearly 160,000 pounds of wool were sold, of which 154,000 
pounds were officially graded. The ungraded wool was sold locally for 
the best price available. The following figures give the number of pounds 
of the different grades of wool sold and the prices received for them. 


Grade 

Pounds 

Price per Found 

Fine clothing 

.... 2,859 

30 cents 

medium combing 

.... 6,726 

33 ” 

clothing 

.... 6,581 

30 ” 

* '' combing 

.... 57.230 

34 ” 

clothing 

.... 11,642 

30 ■' 

Low combing 

.... 37,400 

34 ” 

Coarse 

.... 1,639 

32 ’’ 

Lustre 

. • . • 15.542 

30 ” 

Gray and black 

.... 3,111 

22 ” 

Rejects 

.... 2,044 

^ > > 

24 

Seedy and dead 

.... 2,471 

22 ” 

Locks and pieces 

.... 2,989 

22 ” 

Tags 

.... 1,280 

10 ” 

Mohair 

.... 120 

28 ” 


Owing to the war there is an abnormal demand for coarser or combing 
wools, the clothing wools being somewhat less in demand and used chiefly 
for making finer materials and broadcloth. 

One of the outstanding features of the whole scheme is the number of 
small sheep owners who benefit by it. More than half the wool of all the 
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flockmasters of Manitoba — estimated at over a thousand — was marketed 
through it in 1916. Careful breeding, attention to the health of the flock, 
and care and cleanliness in handling the wool, might increase the price paid 
for Manitoba wool by fully 5 cents a pound. 

Prince Edward Island, — The co-operative grading and selling of wool 
was attempted for the first time in Prince Edward Island in 1915. Fifty 
farmers delivered 5,500 pounds of wool which were very satisfactorily sold. 
The work was in this year undertaken rather late, but after the harvest 
there were constituted in the west of the island societies for the co-operative 
sale of wool and lambs and for community breeding. In other parts of 
the island the farmers' institutes and the breeding associations became 
busy over the same problem. Efforts are being made to combine all local 
societies under the Shcej) Breeders' Association, thus placing all the work 
on the producers. Inuring the winter a representative of the Federal Live 
Stock Branch gave a number of demoiivStratioiis on boxing fleeces, and 
pointed out how wool might be increased in value by pro])er care during 
the winter. This department agreed to do the grading in 1916 as in the 
previous year, and stations for receiving the wool were opened at Summer- 
side and Charlottetown. 

The chief obstacle to progress seems to be the time farmers have to 
wait for payment, for they used to sell the wool directly to merchants for 
cash. One of the bankers has however agreed to help the associations. 

In 1916, 369 farmers took advantage of the organization. Altogether 
28,302 pounds of wool or 4,411 fleeces were sold, for a total price of 
$ 10,949.47. The prices of the different grades varied from 43 cents a 
pound for medium clothing to 10 cents a pound for tags. 

Province of Quebec. — The Wool Growers' and Sheep Breeders' Assfl- 
ciations in Quebec have again successful^ graded and marketed their wool. 
In order to facilitate the work and improve the quality of the product 
instructors have gone through the province and explained to the farmers the 
niles they must follow in preparing their wool for sale, shearing etc. : 

Six hundred and forty-seven new members have been added since 

1915 to the associations ; a new association has been formed in Megantic 
county, and the total output of wool was 169,839 pounds in 19x6, showing 
an increase of 65,647 pounds as compared with 1915. The wool was sold in 

1916 for $ 71,092.70. Medium and fine medium combing grades sold at 
43 cents a pound, black and gray and rejects at 38 cents. The average 
price for all grades, including rejects, was 41,8 cents a pound. These 
prices were all F. O. B. at the despatching points. Since local prices for 
ungraded wool ranged from 31 to 35 cents a pound, a gain of 7 to 12 cents a 
pound, or 40 per cent., had been secured. 

The associations are on a purely co-operative basis. The membership 
fees are based on the amount of business wliich each member does with the 
association. Four cents a fleece has been found to be sufficient to cover 
all expenses. 

The results obtained have been an improvement in the quality of the 
wool and in its preparation for sale, and its marketing at higher prices. 
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The following figures show the production of single associations. 

Association Number of Pounds Produced 

51.564 Vi 

24,471 Yz 

17.567 

16,885 
16,621 % 
14.252 
13.350 V2 
11,191 

3,937 

Total .... 169,840 


Pontiac 

Compton 

Richmond 

Sherbrooke 

District of Bedford . . 

Stanstead 

District of Beauharnois 

Argenteuil 

Megantic 


As regards the ]jroportion in which the different grades were produced 
it is enough to state that medium combings account for 49.4 per cent, 
and low medium combings for 34.5 per cent, of the total quantit^\ 

The following are further data as to the associations and their produc- 
tion and sale. 


Association 

Number 
of Members 

Number 
of Fleeces 

Average 
Weight 
per Fleece 

Average 
i Pi ice 

1 per Fleece 

I .\verage 
Price 

j i)er Pound 

1 

Pontiac 

00 

00 

7.216 

Pounds 

7.02 

$3-04 

42.8 cents 

Compton 

282 

3.489 

7.06 

3.00 

42.4 » 

Richmond 

167 

2.364 

7-43 

3.10 

41.7 » 

Sherbrooke 

133 

2.238 

7-53 

3.19 

42.3 » 

District of Bedford 

153 

2,226 

7.42 

3.08 

1 41.5 • 

Stanstead , 

125 

1.965 

7.22 

3.06 

{ 42-3 • 

District of Beauharnois 


1.545 

8.79 

3.62 

1 41-1 • 

Argenteuil 

107 

1,481 

7-75 

3.10 

j 40.0 » 

Megantic 

49 

486 

' 8.1 

3.45 

42.5 • 


1,617 

23,010 

7-59 

318 

41.8 
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Nova Scotia. — The co-operative selling of wool was undertaken in 
two counties of Nova Scotia in 1916, in Antigonish and Guysboro. In both 
the Departnient of Agriculture has representatives who organize the work. 
In Guysboro merely a beginning was made, the total sale amounting to a 
little less than 2,000 pounds. In Antigonish it was the second year in which 
wool was sold co-operatively, and about 15,400 pounds were graded and 
sold. The average price received was 41 ^/g cents a pound. The expenses 
amounted to slightly more than half a cent a pound. 
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NATIVE THRIFT SOCIETIES IN 1915. 


opPiaAi, source; 

Direction g6n^:rai,e finances: Compte rendu des optyations dcs soctetis tndigines de 
Pf^oyance en 1915. {Fimincial Statement as to the Work of the Native Thrift Societies 
in 1915) Tunis, 1916. 


The native thrift societies, to which all native agriculturists are obliged to 
belong, date from 1901. In those days there was question only of an experi- 
ment, and in 1905 only fifteen societies were at work. The benefits of the 
scheme were extended to the whole regency by a decree of 20 May 1907. The 
first article of this decree states that the Tunisian societies are enterprises 
of ‘"agricultural mutual aid*' — thus presuming for them a large programme 
of collective activity — and specifies their power to form among their mem- 
bers agricultural co-operative associations. Article 21 lays down that 
such co-operative societies may enjoy the benefit of special advances 
from the sums annually due to the Bank of Algeria, exactly as do the 
planters* co-operative societies. The thrift societies play, towards the 
co-operative societies and in respect of these advances, exactly the role of 
the district banks of agricultural credit. 

But the Tunisian legislature has aimed especially at organizing credit 
for natives. The decree states very clearly in the first place that loans are 
to be made exclusively to members of the thrift societies (articles 3 and 
13). These loans are in the form of seeds and of specie : the members can 
borrow even to extinguish prior debts, if necessary, on the security of mort- 
gages, so that they can at once free themselves from dependence on usurers. 
Further the decree of 20 May 1907 is concerned with providing the thrift 
societies with the resources necessary to their credit operations : it deducts 
from an advance of one million francs (i) made by the Tunisian govern- 
ment to the Bank of Algeria a sum of 50,000 francs as reser\"ed to these 
societies ; and to this a decree of 26 January 1911 adds the half of the an- 
nual dues. From these sums the societies can receive free advances equal 

3 

sat 9 — at par. 


(i) I franc 
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to half the sum of the centimes additional to taxes which they have col- 
lected as assessments. Since these resources may be insufficient, the same 
decree of 2^ January 1911 authorizes the societies to open current credit 
accounts in quarters approvt'd the Director of Finances. It also deter- 
mines the procedure for the realization of long or sliort term loan operations, 
whether secured by a mortgage or not. 

The relief given by Tunisian thrift societies should be noted. It is 
limited in its scope and may not be granted directly. Article 10 states that 
in the case of a famine the societies may make advances, which are repay- 
able, to the necessitous ; and that it will subsequently be the part of the 
government to remit to the borrowers, at the request of the societies, all 
or part of the advances so made. 

The amount of the assessments of centimes additional to the native 
taxes varies in the different societies from 5 to 17 per cent, of such taxes. 


§ I. Receipts 


The receipts of the native thrift societies which have increased their 
credit were in 1915 as follows : 


1) Recoveries on the credit of former societies Fr. 

2) Additional centimes on mediba tax 

3) Quota of the recoveries of temporary assess- 

mento diie to the native thrift societies 

4) Additional centimes on canotm tax on olive 


and date trees: 

Years prior to 1910 i 

Years 1910 and later 72,351.08 i 

5) Additional centimes on achonr tax : 

Years prior to 1910 748.37 \ 

1910 and later 87,692.05 ) 

6) Additional centimes on djerba tax 

7) ” mradjas 


8) Recovery of costs of management and commissions: 


a) for loans of ' seeds 2,806.58 i 

b) for mortgage loans 53,362.67 > 

c) for advances to affiliated societies. . . 782,29 ) 


1,441.61 

(>746.53 

118,058.60 


72,665.21 


88,440.42 

9,328.42 

2,561.21 


56,951.54 


Total . . . Fr. 356,193 54 
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Independently of these receipts the societies recovered 3,765,887.52 francs 
in 1915 of the amount of their loans, such sum being distributed as 
follow : 

1) lyoans of seeds 1908-1909 Fr. 3,950.32 

2) ” ” 1909-1910 4,308.48 

3) ” ’’ 1910-1911 21,107.24 

4) ” ’’ 1911-1912 •. . . . 7.430.10 

5) ” ” 1912-1913 137.005-94 

6) ” ” 1913-1914 228,949.56 

7) ” " * 1914-1915 3.230.430.11 

8^ ” maintenance 1912-1913 53-oo 

9) ” '■ 1913-1914 36,986.00 

10) " ” 1914 i<)i5 131,020.00 

11) Mortgage loans ^3, 970.04 

12) Advances to affiliated societies 51,676.73 

& 

Total . . . Fr. 3,896,907.67 
Carried forward from receipts increasing credit of societies 356 » J^ 93*54 

Total sum of receipts in T915 Fr. 41/253,101.21 


§ 2. Credit account ok the societies on 31 oECEMiiER 1915. 

vSince no expenditure in IQ15 had diminished the amount of the re- 
ceipts increasing the credit of the societies these amounted to the net sum 

oi Fr. 356,193-54 

Add to this the amount of the societies' credit wlien the 

books of the previous year were closed 4,595,721.89 


The total credit of native thrift societies on 31 Dec- 
ember 1915 was therefore Fr. 


4,951,915.43 
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This sum was distributed as follows : 


1) In hand in specie Fr. 1,514,073.48 

2) Loans of seeds in 1908-1909 still to be recovered 49.709.37 

3) ” ” ” 1909-1910 ” ” 28,190.53 

4) ” ” ” 1910-1911 ” ” ” 94.578.75 

5) ” ” ” 1911-1912 ” ” ” 980.16 

6) ” ” ” 1912-1913 ” ” ■’ 466,176.01 

7 ) " ’’ ” 1913-1914 ” ” ” 199.333.54 

8) 1914-1915 " ” 3,280,695.68 

9) ” maintenance in 1912-13 58,173.98 

10) ” ” ” 1913-19x4 30,003.70 

11) ” ” ” 19141915 4,086,450.64 

12) Mortgage loans 1,577,232.70 

13) Sums advanced to affiliated societies 31,666.16 

14) Sums spent before 31 December 1915 on loans of 
• seeds in 1915-16, not yet distributed among the 

borrowing societies 916,313.88 


Total . . . Fr. 12,333,578.58 


From this must be deducted ; 


1) Sum due to the RevictuaUing Account (1) and 

advanced for the loans of seeds in 1914- 
1915 Fr. 3,295,212.51 

2) Sum due to the State and 

advanced for the loans of 

maintenance in 1914-1915. . Fr. 4,086,450.64 


7,381,663.15 


Remainder . . . Fr, 4,951,915.43 



(i) See the article on the ''RevictuaUing Account** in our issue of June 1916, page 1x3. 
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§ 3. General observations on the work op the societies in 1915. 

x) Receipts, — The results obtained by the native thrift societies in the 
matter of receipts during 1915 may be considered satisfactory, for it should 
be remembered that the harvest in certain districts left much to be desired 
owing to drought and hail, and that the state of war has caused special con- 
ditions. The net amount of the credit of the societies was 4,951,915.43 
francs on 31 December 1915, and this sum has since been surpassed. 

This capital surpasses that anticipated at the foundation of the so- 
cieties, namely four million francs ; but it was nevertheless inadequate to 
the needvS of the season 1914-1915, during which the societies were obliged to 
accept State aid in order to ensure the loans of seeds and maintenance to 
the natives, which loans constitute their first and their chief object. 

It must however be anticipated that the societies will soon, in addi- 
tion to their present provision of necessary credit to various enterprises 
of mutual aid, be called upon to help other organizations ; which will doubt* 
less arise from a need for economic expansion subsequent to the war. 

The societies should therefore continue to observe the principles of 
economy and prudence which they have followed hitherto. In consti- 
tuting reserve funds for future needs they give a salutat}" example in thrift 
to their members. In order not to comj)romise the succcvss of their enter- 
])rise they are careful always to be sure that their advances will be repaid. 

2) Loans of Seeds and of Maintenance. — In the farming year 1914-1915 
the loans of seeds represented the sum of 6,511,125.79 francs, those of main- 
tenance 4,217,470.79 francs. The ]>riccs were by quintal (i) 34.50 francs 
for wheat, 24.40 francs for barley, 34 francs for beans and 23.91 francs for 
maize. These prices should be considered satisfactory^ for they include the 
price of sacks and all costs of management, transport, storage, guarding etc. 

The loans of seeds were represented in early years by the following 
sums : 

Season 1907-08 

-- 1908-09 

1909-10 

— 1910-11 

1911- 12 

1912- 13 

- 1913-14 

The loans of maintenance amounted to : 

in 1908-09 381,960.81 

in 1910-11 118,465.72 

in 1912-13 5fi435.48 

and in 1913-14 <^3»45975 


25,628 70 
i.75<>>3f>o.39 
670o^>3-4^ 

1737,52349 

55,620.80 

1786,550.37 

451,175.82 


(1) 1 quintal sa 220 lbs 
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Although the cereal harvest in 1915 was in general good, certain dis- 
tricts which had suffered from drought or hail applied for loans which were 
granted to them. A total expenditure of 1,566,749 francs — the price of 
32,899 quintals of wheat and 24,297 quintals of barley — w^as thus incurred. 

In distributing this grtiin the administrators aimed especially at buy- 
ing cereals in the districts in wduch they were to be distributed, a procedure 
which had the double advantage of furnishing borrowers with .seeds suited 
to their local climatic conditions and of considerably reducing the costs 
and . difficulties of transport. Unfortunately it could rarely be applied, for 
there is usually a lack of cereals in the districts in need of loans. 

3) Mort^ace Loans. — The native thrift societies have continued, in 
view of the continuation of the state of war. to abstain on principle from lend- 
ing on mortgages. In the exce])tional case however of five recjuests for 
loans, made by the natives of Nefzaoua before the war, the total sum of 
38,789.95 francs was lent in 1915. 

During the year 1914-1915 '‘small mortgage loans of maintenance 
were instituted in the caidate of Sousse in order to allow small ])roprietors 
to obtain food without recourse to usury. In the period from 5 February 
1915 to 14 August 1916 forty-two such loans were made of sums between 
tw^enty and 500 francs, totalling 2,310 francs. 

4) Co-opcraltre Associations. - In spite of grent difficulties, due espe- 
cially to an insufficient staff and the obstacles placed by the war in the way 
of providing industry with primary and other material, most of the co-oper- 
ative societies affiliated to the native thrift societies have developed their 
activity in 1915. 

Indei>endently of the immediate aid the^^ have been able to give their 
members by placing at their disposal the ca])ital they need, charging far 
less than the usual rate of interest, these organizations have accustomed 
the native artizans and traders to co-operation, that indispensable condi- 
tion of iiidn.strial and commercial progress. 

The advances the»y made amounted to 41,185.29 francs in 1913 and 
to 23,790 francs in 1914, and rose in 1915 to 115,987.49 francs. This 
sum does not include the numerous advances made by the Revictualling 
Account to various native enterprises, and especially to the Laboratory of 
Industrial and Commercial Experiments in order to allow this institution 
to ensure the activity of its various workshops and furnish important mi- 
litary supplies to the Intendancc. 



MISCEivLANEOUS INFORMATION RELATING TO CO-OPERATION 
AND ASSOCIATION IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


BRITISH INDIA 

I CO Ol'KRATON IN TRAVANCOKK (i). 

The State of Travancore in Southern India adjoins the province of 
Madras and has an area of 70(^1 sfiuare miles. In i()tn the population was 
2,952,157, having increased by 15 i)er cent, in the foregoing decade. Tra- 
vancore ranks fourth among native Indian States as regards area and third 
as regards po])ulation. 

Provision for co-o])eratiou in Travancore is contained in a regulation 
of April 1914, and in the rules under Section 42 of this regulation which 
were issued on 17 November 1915. 

On 8 July 1916 twenty-three co-operative societies had been regis- 
tered, one of them being a bank which included among its members not only 
individuals but also societies, and had for its object the financing of the 
latter. Of the remaining twenty-two societies two were for production 
and distribution, one for production only and tw^o for distribution only, 
while Mie other seventeen w^ere credit societies cdl of which except one w’ere 
formed on the Raffeisen model and on the basis of unlimited liability. Since 
all these societies had been registered towards the end of the official year, 
which begins in the middle of August, only a few had actually started work. 
The bank, the producing and distributing society, one of the societies for 
distribution only and seven of the credit societies were however in full 
working order although they'^ had not yet accomjdished much. 

All but one of the credit societies are intended to hel]^ agriculturists, 
who seem, by all the evidence yet available, to take advantage of them. 

By vSection 4 of the regulation of 4 April 1914 “ the liability of a so- 
ciety, of which a registered society is a member, shall be limited ; the lia- 
bility of a society, of which the object is the creation of funds to be lent 
to its members, and of which no member is a registered society, shall be 


I'l) The facts regarding co oi.-emlion in Tra\ ancon* have Ikmi commniiicaitd tt) l\v 
M;. C. Oovitida Filial, Ke.^istrar of Co-oncrativc Societies in this State. 
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unlimited. Where the liabilit3^ of the members of a society is limited by 
shares, nq member, other than a registered society, shall hold more than 
such portion of the share capital of the society as may be prescribed by the 
niles, subject to a maximum of one fifl^^r have a claim or interest in the 
shares of the society exceeding one thousand rupees (i) 

The minimum membership of a society, which includes no registered 
society among its members, is seven. . 

Where the liability of the members of a registered society is not Um 
itecl by shares, each member has one vote only. In the contrary case 
he has as many votes as are prescribed by the by-laws. 

Subject to any prior claim of the government in respect of land reve- 
nue or any money recoverable as land revenue, or of a landlord in respect 
ot rent or any money recoverable as rent, a registered society is entitled 
in priority to other creditors, to enforce any outstanding demand for any- 
thing due to it from a member or past member : a) in respect of the supply 
of seed or manure or of the loan of money for the purchase of seed or ma- 
nure, upon the crops or other agricultural produce of such member or per- 
son at any time within eighteen months from the date of such supply or 
loan ; b) in respect of the supply of cattle, fodder for cattle, agricultural 
or industrial implements or machinery, or raw materials for manufacture, 
or of the loan of money for the purchase of any of the foregoing things, 
upon any such things so supplied, or ])urchased in whole or in part from 
such loan, or any articles manufactured from raw materials so supplied 
or purchased, at any time within three years from the date of such supply 
or loan. 

The liability of a past member for the debts of a registered society, 
as they existed at the time when he ceased to be a member, continues for 
a period of two years from the date of his ceasing to be a member. 

The estate of a deceased member is liable, for a period of one year 
from the time of his decease, for the debts of a. registered society as they 
existed at the time of his decease. 

The government may remit any stamp duty with which instruments 
executed by or on behalf of a registered society may at any time be 
chargeable, as well as any fee payable under any law of registration. 

The Trivandmm Central Co-operative Bank, Limited, to which we 
have already alluded, aims at developing co-operative societies in Tra- 
vancore ; financing them and canying on banking business with them ; 
controlling them when they have been affiliated to itself by careful and re- 
gular inspection ; and encouraging thrift, self-help, and mutual trust and 
confidence among its individual members. 

The capital of the bank is 100,000 rupees, made up of 1,000 shares of 
100 rupees each. Not more than 500 shares may be Plotted to members 
other than societies ; and no member may at any time hold more than ten 
shares. No member may withdraw or transfer a share which he has not 


(i) 1 rupee = is, ^d. 
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held for at least one year. Every transfer of a share must have the sanc- 
tion of the Board of Management and involves payment of a fee of 2 rupees. 
The value of each share is payable in five instalments of 20 rupees each, 
the instalments being paid at intervals of at least three months. 

The funds of the society must be utilized primarily for the granting 
of loans to registered co-operative societies. lyoans may also be granted 
to members i) on the security of their deposits or on their paid-up share 
capital, not exceeding 90 per cent. ; 2) on the security of Government of 
India promissory notes ; 3) on the personal security of the borrower and 
two .sureties from among the members. 

No loan to an individual member shall be granted in the first instance 
for more than three months, nor to a society member for more than two 
years ; but the Board of Management may from time to time grant exten- 
sion of loans, no extension exceeding the original period. The rate of in- 
terest charged on loans shall not exceed 9 per cent, per annum and 
a rebate of 2 per cent, per annum shall be allowed on all punctual 
repayments. 

One fourth of the net profits of each year shall be carried to the credit 
of the reserve fund. One eighth shall be paid as honorarium to the secre- 
tary. Of the balance 10 per cent, shall be set apart to meet the charges 
of inspection, the remainder being divided among all the members, subject 
to a maximum of 12 per cent, per annum, according to the paid-up share 
capital held by them during the year. The reserve fund shall be one and 
indivisible : it shall not be drawn upon except to make losses good, and 
shall be invested as the registrar directs. 

This bank has now 85 members, namely 69 individual members and 
l6 society members — including 15 associations of agricultural credit. 
Hitherto its loans on personal guarantees have been negligible but it has 
lent to its society-members 27,560 rupees of which sum 27,310 rupees have 
not yet been repaid. Its paid-up share capital amounts to 8,340 rupees 
and its loans to the government to 29,800 rupees. 

The Trivandrum Co-operative Distributive Society, Limited, is a society 
of a different type. It has a capital of 5,000 rupees consisting of 1,000 
shares of 5 rupees each. There is an entrance fees of six annas (i) a share. 
No member may hold in the first instance more than twenty shares ; but 
members may use the dividends earned by them in the purchase of addi- 
tional shares until they hold altogether a maximum of twenty-five. 

Profits must be disposed of as follows : one fourth shall be carried to 
the credit of the reserve fimd ; a bonus, not exceeding 10 per cent, of the 
net profit or a maximum of 250 rupees a year, shall be paid to the secretary ; 
out of the remaining profits a dividend not exceeding 7 ^ per cent, a year 
shall be paid on the paid-up share capital ; any balance shall be paid to 
the members as a bonus, proportionately to the purchases made by them. 

The following table shows the activity of agricultural co-operative 
societies in Travancore in the year which ended on 15 August 1916. 


(«) 1 anna « i penny. 
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Activity of Agricultural Co-operative Societies in Travancore. 


Kind of Society 

i 

Number 

of 

Societies 

Number 

of 

Indi‘ 

vidual 

Memb- 

ers 

Amount 
of [«oanB 
on 

Personal 

Gua- 

rantees 

Value 

of 

Pro- 
ducts 
sold to 
Memb- 
ers 

Pur- 
chase of 
Mem- 
bers 
Pro- 
ducts 

IfOans 

not 

repaid 

Paid up 

Share- 

Capital 

Costs 

of 

Admin- 

istra- 

tion 




Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. I 

Rs. 

Rs. 

lu. 

Unlimited liability Societies 

U 

551 

27,577 

— 

— 

27,210 

1,320 

i 21 

limited liability Societies . 

I 

27 

610 

4.276 

4,090 

610 

1,350 

384 

Total . . . 

IS 

! 578 

28,187 

4,276 

4,090 

27,820 

2,070 

805 


♦ 

♦ m 


2. THK MADRAS PROVINCIAl, CO-OPERATIVK RANK LIMITK1>. - M. R. Rv. M. Shiva 
Rao Avl. of Pultur, S. Caiiarn, in The Madras Bullettn of Co oPeratum, Vol. VIII., No. i, 
September 1916. 

The Imperial Committee on Co-operation, whose report we resumed 
on another occasion (i), suggested “ the creation in every province of a 
provincial or apex bank ”, which should deal eventually with central banks 
only and be directed by a board of management, but in which the ultimate 
control should be vested in the federated societies. The committee was of 
opinion that the Madras Central Urban Bank, lyimited, could be convert- 
ed, provided certain essential changes were carried out, into a Provin- 
cial Bank, such as the committee contemplated. Tliis proposal was not 
however favourably received by the co-operators of the presidency, on 
whom therefore it has become incumbent to form a Provincial Bank. It 
is proposed to associate for this purpose all the co-operative societies in 
the presidency in a central union, and the draft by-laws for the scheme 
have been approved by the Registrar of Madras Co-operative Societies and 
the^Commissioner of Revenue Settlement. 

The cajiital necessary to the undertaking is estimated at 200,000 ru- 
rupees, to form which each of the 2,000 societies in the presidency must 
take on an average a single share of loo rupees. It is proposed to spread 
the payments on account of shares over ten years, to treat half the amount 


(1) See InUrnaiional Review of Agricultural Econom^'es. Jamaary and March 1916. ^ 
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of each share as reserve liability in the case of agricultural credit societies 
and supervising unions, and to require an entrance fee of one rupee, so that 
any society wishing to take a share may remit 6 rupees — or ii rupees if 
it be a non-agricultural society — to its own Central Bank. One thousand 
additional shares will be offered to indivi^^ual capitalists, on condition that 
in their case one tenth of the value of each share be paid with the applica^ 
tion and the rest on allotment, and w'ith the further reservation that shares 
will be allotted to individuals only after at least an equivalent number of 
shares have been taken up by the societies. This provise will secure a 
majority of votes to the societies. 

It is hoped that if the Provincial Bank attain to a working capital 
of 1,000,000 rupees it will be able to lend to Central Banks at a rate not 
exceeding 6 per cent. 

Deposits will be received by the Provincial Bank at rates not exceed- 
ing the lowest now offered by Central Banks, namely 6 per cent, for long 
term deposits and 5 ^ per cent, and 5 per cent, for short terms. 

It is proposed that all the overdrafts now granted by the Bank of Ma- 
dras to Central Banks be transferred to the Provincial Bank, the latter 
granting in its turn an equivalent overdraft to each affiliated Central Bank 
and charging either the same rate of interest as that now allowed by the 
Bank o: Madras or one quarter per cent. more. 

Deposits received by Central Banks may be transferred, if there be 
no outlet for their expenditure in such banks, to the Provincial Bank which 
will protect the receiving bank from loss by paying the regular rate of in- 
terest on them. 

If the bank rely mainly on society shareholders for its share capital, 
it will not be necessary to declare a higher dividend than 6 per cent. 

The board of management of the Provincial Bank will consist of re- 
presentatives of individual shareholders, of Central Banks and of primary 
societies, the two latter groups forming a majority. The board will elect 
a standing committee of at least three members, who will, together with 
the secretary, direct the buvsiness of the bank according to standing orders 
issued by llie board. The latter will probably meet once in three months. 


♦ 

3. CO orKRATiVK DISTRIBUTION IN NORTHERN INDIA. - Mr. A. C. Cluitterjee 
in Indian J ournal oj Economics ^ April i9i6,uuut«<Hii I'hc Madta'i Bulletin of Co- ooerahon, 
Vol. VIII. No. 1, SeptcinhcT 1916. 


Co-operative Seed Supp.y, — In the villages of Northern! India the 
rural lender lends seed grain as well as money and to a large extent. Un- 
fortunately the cultivator has, when be borrows the grain at sowing time, 
absolutely jfio choice with regard to the quality of the seed that he gets. 
After a famine the lenders often refuse to advance it except at prohibitive 
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prices ; and^generally they take advantage of every possible circumstance 
to exploit tiie cultivators as much as they can. 

Under the alternative and co-operative system a credit society or a 
central bank obtains a supply of approved seed through the Agricultural 
Department. It is sold at market rates or at something above cost price 
to selected members living within a convenient distance of the centre of 
distribution. Only persons known to be good and careful husbandmen 
are supplied and the cultivation is supervised by trained officials of the 
Agricultural Department. When the crop has been harvested the seed 
is cleaned and graded, and when it has been passed by experts it is bought 
back by the bank or society at a slight premium over market rates. Ade- 
quate arrangements are made for storage in specially constructed godowns. 
In the following season a limited quantity of the stored seed is sold to se- 
lected members while the bulk is disposed of at market rates to the general 
body of members. The distributing agency stipulates that it may buy 
back the produce of selected cultivators if this prpve to be ox sufficiently 
good quality. I'he general body of members may di. pose of their produce 
in the open market. All transactions are in cash, and a member without 
enough ready money to buy must borrow' from a credit society. 

This system has had satisfactory results in freeing the cultivators 
from bondage to the usurers and in notably improving the quality of crops. 

Co-operative Water Supply. -- The Agricttltural Department is bear- 
ing the initial cost of an experiment in establishing a co-operative water 
supply, namely of pumping water in vSultanpur District from the (lumti 
to irrigate the fields of members of two or three adjacent credit societies. 
The cost will eventually be repaid in instalments by the societies, who wall 
levy a rate from each member proportionate to the area irrigated. 

If the experiment prove successful, as it promises to do, there is every 
prospect of organising water supply societies in suitable tracts to pump 
water from rivers, streams and large, shallow lakes and supply it to agricul- 
turists, whether or not they belong to credit societies, although if all of 
them belong to such the collection of dues will of course be simplified. 
There might be like organizations to allow pumping installations to be at- 
tached to wells having large supplies of water, espedally tube- wells, in tracts 
where they can be sunk with advantage. It is not very often possible for 
individual agriculturists to undertake the cost of a pumping installation, 
but a number of them might combine to do so. 


PRANCE. 


A NEW SYNDICATE FOR MECH.4.NICAI, AGRICULTURE. — Journal d’agriculture pr-i- 
Hqur-, I-'aris, ii January 19x7. 

A certain number of agriculturists in the arrondissemeni of Pontoi^ 
have formed themselves into a trade syndicate in order to acquire traction 
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engines and to undertake without delay plougliing and other agricultural 
operiaitions which have for the present been suspended. 

The capital has been subscribed by the members in proportion to 
the number of hectares (i) of arable land they hold and has allowed the 
purchase of the following 'machines : 


18 Emerson 

20 horse 

power 

traction 

engines 

6 Arion 

40 

» 


» 

» 

2 Avery 

35 

» 



)i 

2 » 

16 

» 

» 

)> 

» 

3 Avance 

20 

') 

)> 

» 

)) 

I Bull 

16 

)' 

» 

') 

)) 

32 traction 

engines 

at 

a total cost of about 500,000 


The activity of the syndicate will affect twenty-two communes, and 
about 7,(200 hectares of arable land fitted for the intensive culture of 
corn and sugar beetroot. The scarcity of agricultural labour in this dis- 
trict — as a result of the mobilization of Belgian workmen, the proximity of 
factories of war material and the prohibition to employ prisonners of war 
which was long in force — decided the agriculturists to use these new 
methods of work as a matter of urgency. 

Counting the traction engines already bought by individuals outside 
the syndicate, there are now forty of these machines in the arrondissement 
of Pontoise, and the possibility of shortly using double that number ought 
to be realized. 


UNITED STATES. 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATIONS CONTROLLINCi 
DAIRY PRODUCnON IN THE UNITED STATES FROM if>o6 TO iqi6 -Hoard's 
Dairyman t Fort Atkinson, 3 November 1916. 

The movement in favour of co-operative societies of breedeis and pro- 
ducers in order to inspect the individual production of milch cows, for the 
purpose of selection, began in Michigan in 1906 and has in ten years spread 
through thirty-eight States. To-day there are 346 of these associations. 


(t) X hectare 2.47 acres. 

{2) 1.26H francs is at par. 
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They are most numerous in the following States : 


Wisconsin 52 Pennsylvania ... 19 

New York 47 Oregon 15 

Vermont 38 Illinois 12 

Iowa 23 Maine ii 

Minnesota -22 New Hampshire . . ii 

Ohio 20 Michigan lo 


The following table shows the complete development of these associa- 
tions since they were founded. 
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Development of the Co-operative Associations inspecting' the Production 
of Milch Cows in the United States from i July 1906 to i July 1915. 


Number of associations active in 


States 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1 

: 1910 

X 91 X 

X 912 

1913 

X 914 

1915 

19 x 6 

Michigan 

I 

4 

2 

5 

4 

I 

1 

i 3 

i 

4 

4 

3 

3 

10 

Mtiine 

— 

— 

3 

4 

3 


5 

4 

5 

8 

II 

New York 

— 

— 

* 

1 

3 

1 

18 

! 21 

29 

35 

47 

Vermont 

— 

— 


! ^ 

8 

TO 


i 17 

28 

33 

38 

Iowa 

— 

— 

- 

! 2 , 

5 

4 

1 8 

i 7 

8 

13 

23 

Oilitornia 

— 

1 

1 — 

* 

3 

’ 2 

4 

4 

: 5 

7 

1 9 

Wisconsin 

— 

1 

1 — 

9 

1 

1 10 

i 10 

! ^ 

II 

i 24 

37 

1 52 

Nebraska 

— 

! — 

— 

1 

i 0 

0 

i 0 

3 

1 2 

3 

j 4 

Colorado 

1 

i 

! — 

1 — 

, I 

1 I 

j 2 

I 

i I 

i 0 

1 ® 

Pennsylvania ... 

; _ 

' — 

i — 

1 

: 1 

I 

, 2 

2 

! 7 

’ M 

19 

Ohio 

i — 

— 

, — 

— 

1 I 

' 0 

1 0 

I 

j 4 

5 

; 20 

Maiyland 

j 

— 

! — 

— 

I 

! 

i I 

3 

3 

! ^ 

4 

I 7 

Illinois 

1 — 

— 

— 

— 


4 

1 3 

2 

' 7 

3 

i 3 

Washington 

j 

— 


— 

I 

3 

' I 

0 

0 

I 

12 

Minnesota. . , p , , 

- 

— 


— 

— 

! 3 

1 7 

10 

! 

II 

' 22 

New llatupshiie .... 


— 


— 


! I 

' I 

I 

4 

8 

' II 

Oregon 

— 

— 


— 

— 

i I 

1 

I 

7 

11 

15 

Utah 

— 

— 


— 


I 

0 

0 

I 

I 

0 

Massachusetts 

— 

— 


— 

— 

2 

2 

2 

3 

0 

4 

Virginia 

1 — 

' — 

! — 

— 

j — 

: 2 

' 2 

2 

0 

; 0 

2 

Kansas 

1 .. .. 

, — ' 

1 — 1 

— 

1 - - 

! 

I 

I 

I 

0 


Indiana ... 

— 

— 

— ! 

' — j 

! — 

! 

I 2 

2 

! 

, 3 

; 7 

Kentucky 

— i 

1 

— ■ 

— 

i — 

i 

' I 

I 

I 

1 ® 

1 I 

Missouri 

— 

_ 1 

— i 

— 

' — 1 

1 — 

1 ' 

— ; 

1 2 

I 

' 2 

New Jeiscy | 

— i 

j 

! 

— 

— 

— 

i — i 

— 

2 

^ 3 

4 

West Virginia | 

— , 

1 

— j 

i 

! 

— j 

— 

— 1 

j — 1 


I 

I 

3 

Connecticut 

— ; 

1 

i 

— ! 

— i 

— i 

i — 

1 — 


I 

3 

6 

North Oirolina .... 

— i 

j 

r— 1 

— ! 

— i 

1 1 

— ! 

— 1 

2 

0 i 

0 

I/misiana 

; 

i 

1 

— j 

— ! 

— 

1 

— 

I 

0 

0 

South Dakota .... 

1 


j 

— ! 

1 

— 

— 1 

i 

I 

I ! 

3 

Nevada 

1 

— - 

— ! 


1 


— 

i 


— 

I 

0 

Arizona 

1 

i 

I 

1 

— ! 

— 

— 

! 

— j 
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— 

1 

2 

Rhode Island 
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< 

j 
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— j 

— 


— 

1 

1 

2 

Ddnvvare 

— 

— 

i 

— 1 

— 

1 

— : 

— j 

— 

j 

2 

Idaho 

— 

— 

— 

i 

— 

1 

1 

— ; 

— 

— 


2 

Mississippi 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ j 

— 

— 

— 

— 

' I 

Montana 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

I 

Tennessee 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

I 

Xoinl • . • 

X 

4 

6 

25 

40 

64 

62 

100 

163 

210 

346 




Part II: Insurance and Thrift 


UNITED STATES. 


STATE HAIL INSURANCE IN NORTH DAKOTA. 


vSOXJRCKS : 

Biennial Report to the Thirteenth I^egislative Assembly of the Hail Commissioner 
ON Hail Insurance for the term ending, Decttnhcr 31st, 1012, Bismarck, N. D. 

Biennial Rei'ort to the X'ourteenth IvFigislative Assembly of the Hail Commission 
ON Hail Insttrance for the ti2rm ending December 31ST, 1Q14. Journal Publish 
ing O’., Devil’s lyUkc, N D. 

State Hail Insurance I<aw, North Dakota. W. C. Taylor, Commissioner of Hail Insur- 
ance, 1916. 


North Dakota has been the first and so far the only vState in the Union 
which has placed a law for the State insurance of crops against loss or da- 
mage by hail on its statute books. The venture is therefore highly impor- 
tant as a test of the ability of the vSt ate, from a practical standpoint, to com- 
pete with privately owned and managed insurance enterprises. We will 
examine the provisions of the Act and the results as set forth in the 
two biennial reports so far issued by the Commissioner of Hail Insurance. 


§ I. The act. 

The State Hail Insurance act of North Dakota first w^ent into opera- 
tion in January 1911, and after two years' experience was amended in 1913. 

The law g.s it now stands proxddes for a Hail Insurance Department 
which shall insure growing grain crops in any county in the State against 
loss or damage by hail. County, township, city*and \dllage assessors, at the 
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time of listing property for assessement each year, are required to inquire 
of the party assessed how many acres of crop such party may wish to in- 
sure for the year, informing him that as a premium for this insurance a 
payment of 30 cents for each acre insured must be made. As originally 
enacted, the law had fixed the rate for insurance premium at 20 cents per 
acre of grain insured, but the experience of the first two years indicated 
that this rate was too low, and it was therefore raised to 30 cents, as above. 

The assessor is required to filHn the forms for all such insurance agree- 
ments, to collect the 30 cents per acre with an additional half cent per acre 
as an application fee, and to forward these forms and moneys to the county 
auditor, who files the a})plications and turns over the moneys to the county 
treasurer. 

The insurance is in force and effect from the time of filing the ai^plica- 
tion in the office of the county auditor until the grain is cut, but in no case 
later than September 15th of each year. 

On the 1 st of June, July and August, the county auditors make a list 
of all hail insurance ap])lications filed with them, and forward same to the 
Department of Hail Insurance at the State capital, Bismarck. 

Meantime, the county commissioners at their April board meeting 
shall appoint for each county a competent resident to act as official adjuster 
of losses and damage caused by hail to any crop insured under tire act. 
The State Commissioner of Hail Insurance tnust be notified by the county 
auditors of such appointments which only become valid on receiving his 
approval, and he has power to remove or discharge any such oflicial adjuster 
for incompetency or neglect^ 

It is the duty of these official adjusters to adjust losses or damages 
caused by hail to crops within their districts insured under the act. 

When any party thus insured has sustained loss by hail he promptly 
notifies the Commissioner of Insurance, who directs an official adjuster 
to visit the place and estimate and adjust such loss. In so doing it is his 
duty carefully to inquire into the conditions of the crop before the loss oc- 
curred, as to whether it was poor, medium, or good, and if he deems it ne- 
cessary he has power to call witnesses to testify as to the said condition, 
and he shall make his estimate and adjustment after ascertaining the con- 
dition before and after the loss occurred. In estimating the loss the adjuster 
shall allow as damages the proportion which the crop as damaged bears 
to the crop if no such loss had occurred. If the total value of the crop in- 
sured be less than eight dollars per acre then in case of total loss the insured 
shall receive the total value thereof ; if the loss be partial he shall receive 
that percentage of value which the loss bears to the total value of the crop 
insured. If the valtie of the crop be more than eight dollars per acre, the 
insured shall receive that jjercentage of the maximum of eight dollars which 
the loss bears to the total value of the crop, provided however that in no 
case shall more than eight dollars per acre be allowed as the maximum for 
wheat, flax, oats, barley, corn, rye, and other grains. 

Should the party insured refuse to accept the adjustment made by 
the official adjuster he .shall have the right to appoint one disinterested 
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person as adjuster and the official adjuster shall appoint another, and the 
two shall elect a third, and the three shall then proceed to adjust the loss 
in the manner above described, the judgement of the majority to be binding 
upon both parties as the final determination of said loss. 

As compensation for their services the official adjusters receive five 
dollars a day and actual expenses while engaged in the performance of their 
duties, and all persons called to assist them in adjusting losses shall receive 
%2 a day while so engaged. 

The Commissioner of Hail Insurance, on receiving from the county 
auditors the complete returns showing the number of acres insured for 
the y^r, sliall sum up the total hail insurance fund available for that year ; 
when he shall have received a complete return from all of the hail losses 
in the State as adjusted and allowed he shall sum up the total of such 
amounts for that year, and he shall sum up the expenses of his office in 
accordance with rules prescribed in the Act. The total of such expense ac- 
count shall first be deducted from the total amount of the hail insurance 
recei])ts for that year and paid, and if the balance remaining is sufficient 
all hail losses shall be paid in full as allowed by the adjusters, but if the 
expenses and hail losses sliall exceed the amount of hail insurance receipts 
for that year, the expenses shall be paid first and the losses shall be paid 
pro rata. Should there be a surplus after paying expenses and losses, such 
surplus shall remain in the State treasury’’ in the hail insurance fund to be 
drawn upon in future y’'ears in which there may be a deficiency^ 

When the Commissioner of Hail Insurance has figured up the whole 
y^ear's business as indicated above, he shall prepare and furnish to the State 
auditor a certified list of the losses arranged by counties, with the names 
and addresses of persons who have suffered loss and are entitled to com- 
pensation, the appraised losses, and the amount to be paid to each person. 
The State auditor shall then draw warrants for these amounts upon the 
State treasurer, to be charged to the hail insurance fund, and such war- 
rants shall be mailed forthwith to the persons entitled thereto. 


§ 2. The act in operation 


Hail Commissioner W. C. Galbreath in drawing up the first biennial 
report dealing with the years 1911-1912 remarks: 

« The fact that the State had entered the insurance field subjected 
the law and its methods to criticism, and its low rate was made the target of 
ridicule by those who were opposed to the measure. During the year 1911 
there were i,oii policies WTitten and $ 26,109,144 collected in premiums. 
When the expenses of conducting the affairs of this company, including 
hooks, stationery, salaries and fees for adjustment of losses, which amounted 
to $ 3,421,63, leaving a balance of $ 1,129.33 for future contingencies, 
were deducted, there was divStributed among the policy holders the sum 
f>f $ 21.188,03, or seventy cents on the dollar for the losses sustained ». 


4 
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The year 1913 showed a large increase of business over 1911; 2,205 
policies' were written ; the total revenue received amounted to $64,840 and 
the disbursements to $ 63,164, leaving a balance of $ 3,175 in the State 
treasury for future contingencies. The fees obtained were distributed as 
follows : 


Paid deferred losses of 1911 $358,40 

Agents adjusting losses during 1912 2,447,62 

1/OSses for 1912 57.936,69 

Clerk hire 2,160,00'** 

Postage 43,00 

Printing 103,40 

Advertising 9,95 


1912 was an exceptionally hard year for hail insurance, and the losses 
from this source were probably unprecedented in North Dakota. The State 
Insurance department was therefore only able to pay fifty five cents on the 
dollar for losses incurred but the adjustments were made on a very liberal 
basis. 

It was then that it became apparent that the rate of 20 cents per acre 
insured was an inadequate premium, audit was urged that the charge should 
be raised to 30 cents, which was done when the Act was amended in 1913. 
An alternative to raising the premium suggested in the report for 1912 was 
that the legislature should fix a minimum rate of five cents or less per acre, 
and levy a general tax on all real estate in accordance therewith, thus 
covering insurance for all, and making a rate so low and satisfactory that 
hail insurance would not be a burden to any ; but, as we have seen, the 
advocates of a higher premium rate won the day. 

The second biennial report, issued in December 1914, sums up the four 
years’ work then accomplished as follows : the losses incurred in 1911 were 
settled on the basis of seventy cents on the dollar ; in 1912 fifty-five cents 
on, the dollar; in 1913 eighty-eight cents; and in 1914 sixty-five cents 
on the dollar. 

These results must be considered as decidedly unfavourable, for if 
applied to a mutual hail insurance company they would mean that members 
would be required to pay, in addition to the regular premium, extra assess- 
ments -respectively of 30 %, 45 %, 12 %, and 35 %, and by that time, 
as the report points out, members would probably have had quite enough 
of mutual insurance. 

But in analysing the results of this venture into the realm of State hail 
insurance certain facts and factors must be taken into account. 

During the years 1911 and 1912 the rate charged by the State was 
twenty cents per acre, or 2 ^ per cent on the dollar ; at the same time 
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the rates charged by the old stock companies ranged from 6 ^ to 8 per 
cent on the dollar. The State insured one hundred and sixty acres of grain 
for thirty-two dollars and fixed the loss maximum at $ 1,280. The old 
stock companies insured the same acreage for not less than sixty-five 
dollars, with a loss maximum of $ 1,000. In other words, the State gav^ the 
insured twenty-eight per cent greater value to his crop than did the private 
companies, while the actual cost was very much less in the former than in 
the latter case, based upon either total or partial loss. At the same time the 
loss paying power of the State, based upon the premium income, was insigni- 
ficant from a comparative standpoint. State hail insurance reached high 
tide in 1912, when the premium income amounted to $ 64,840 while the 
income in this State of seven private companies averaged in excess of 
$ 152,000 each. 

Nor is that all. The stock companies will accept the hazard of only 
a certain limited amount of insurance in each section or each township, 
while the State takes the risk of the entire farm, even though it embraces 
several contiguous sections. Finally, nearly all the private companies write 
hail insurance in several States, and this wide diffusion of risk "naturally 
minimises the chance of loss. 

Thus it will be seen that the State has laboured under the disadvantages 
of a comparatively low rate, small income, and extreme chance of loss for 
reasons above noted. On the side of expense of management the advantage 
is decidedly in favour of State insurance ; but even this advantage is largely 
theoretical on account of the .mall volume of business transacted. 


§ 3 . Balance sheets. 

The following statements show the condition and affairs of the State 
Hail Insurance department for the four years 1911 to 1914 inclusive. 
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1911. — Receipts: 

Receipts by State Treasury during 1911 from 

•country treasurers $26,119,54 

Amounts overpaid by county treasurers: 

Divide county $10.00 

Bottineau county 10 

Morton county 4.80 14.90 26,104.64 

Disbursements. 

Paid for losses $21,188.03 

Paid agents for adjusting losses 864.55 

Clerk hire 1,580.00 

Postage 237.88 

Printing 38475 

Advertising 36.15 

Office supplies i7U-95 

Express 47.35 

Total . . . $24,609.66 

Refunds to Bottineau county 10 

to Divide county 10.00 24,619.76 

Balance on hand Jean, ist, 1912 . . . $1,499.78 

Amounts not paid. Doss adjustments not ap- 
proved 322.00 

Adjusters’ fees not approved * 43.65 

Refund due Morton county 4.80 370-45 


Surplus or excess of assets over liabilities . . . $1,129.33 
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Policy exhibit. 

Number of policies issued in 19TI i.oii 

Number of losses reported in 1911 131 

Number of losses allowed in 1911 130 

Number of policies effected 131 

Total amount of losses allowed for season of igir .... $30,780.63 

Expense paid for adjusting same 1,011.70 

making it cost 3.28% to adjust the losses. 

Approved adjustments were paid at 70 % of loss allowed for 1911. 

1912. — Income. 

Cash in hands of State Treasurer December 21st, 1911 . . $1,499.78 

Cash received as payment of policies in 1912 64,840.37 


Total amount received during the year $66,340.15 

Disbitrsements. 

Paid losses incurred during the year 1911 . . $358.40 

Paid agents for adjusting same 47-15 

Paid losses incurred during the year 1912 . 57.936 69 

Paid agents for adjusting same 2,447.62 

Clerk hire 2,160.00 

Postage . . ; 43.00 

Printing 103.40 

Advertising 9.95 

Refund to Morton County 4.80 

Special adjuster’s expenses 53-25 

Total amount of disbursements during the year 1912 63,164.26 


Balance cash on hand Jan. ist, 1913 $3,175.89 
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Policy exhibit. 


Number of policies issued in 1912 2-505 

Number of losses reported in 1912 433 

Number of losses allowed during 1912 . . . 411 

Number of policies effected 391 

Total amount of losses allowed for season 1912 $105,339.54 

Expenses paid for adjusting same 2,447.62 

making it cost 2.32 % to adjust the losses. 


Approved adjustments were paid at 55 % of loss allowed in 1912. 


Income. 

Cash in hands of State Treasurer Dec. 31st, 1912 .... $3,175.89 

Cash received as payment of policies issued in 1913. . . . 27,214.37 

Total amount received during the year . . . $30,390.26 


Disbursements. 


Paid losses incurred during 1912 $1,559.42 

Paid losses incurred during 1913 24.890.78 

Paid agents for adjusting same 694.53 

Clerk hire 1,927.50 

Postage 53-86 

Printing 377-oo 

Express 21.22 


Total disbursements during 1913 . . . $29,524.31 


Balance cash on hand Dec. ist, 1913 


I865.95 


Policy exhibit. • 

Number .of policies issued in 1913 733 

Number of losses reported in 1913 91 

Number of losses allowed in 1913 89 

Number of policies effected 88 

Total amount of losses allowed for the season of 1913 . . $28,284.98' 

Es^nse paid for adjusting same 694.53 

making it cost 2.45 % to adjust the losses. 

Approved adjustments were paid at 88 % of loss allowed for 1913. 
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1914. — Income. 

Balance, cash in hands of State Treasurer Dec. ist, 1913 . $865.95 

Cash received as payment of policies issued in 1914. . . . 27,771.72 

Total amount received during the year . . . $28,637.67 

Disbursements. 

Paid W. D. Tukins, official adjuster Williams County for 

adjusting one loss for 1913 10.00 

Paid losses incurred during 1914 24,985.39 

Paid agents for adjusting 1914 losses .... 871.71 

Paid clerk hire 1,800.00 

Paid postage 89.98 

Paid printing 80.67 

Paid miscellaneous supplies 10.25 

Paid for publishing notices of condition of 

Hail Department for 1913 14.09 

Total disbursements during 3^ear 1914 $27,862.09 

Balance cash on hand Dec. ist. 1914 775-58 

POEICY EXHIBIT. 

Number of policies issued in 1914 761 

Number of losses reported in 1914 114 

Number of losses allowed in 1914 113 

Number of policies effected 114 

Total amount of losses allowed for season of 1914 .... $38,439.07 

Expense paid for adjusting same 871.71 

making it cost 2.26 % to adjust the losses. 

Approved adjustments were paid at 65 % of loss allowed for 1914. 
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CATTLE INSURANCE IN BURMA. 

by A. E. Engi-tsh, I. G. S. 

Registrar of Co-operative Societies^ Burma, 


After some six years* exj^erience in the introduction of co-operative 
credit into the various districts of Burma it became clear that one of the 
chief causes of indebtedness was the loss of plough cattle by death from 
disease or accident. In accordance with the obvious fact that insurance 
providing for the replacement of cattle so lost, and for the evolution of a 
spirit of corporate responsibility for the tending of cattle, was preferable 
to the mere granting of credit to replace such dead beasts, efforts were 
made to discover a simple and suitable system of insurance of plough 
cattle suitable for Burma. 

The matter was complicated because Burma has a variety of climates, 
crops, crop seasons, cattle and systems of cultivation and methods of 
cattle tending. Speaking broadly there is the southern wet zone where rice 
is cultivated in the rains (June to November), where the rainfall varies 
from 8o to 150 inches and where it is never cold ; then there is the northern 
wet zone comprising five hilly districts where the rainfall averages 80 in- 
ches and rice is the main cro]:>, and where there is a distinct cold season; 
and between these there is the central dry zone with a rainfall varying 
from 15 to 40 inches, liable, where not irrigated, to serious droughts and 
having for two or three months a very high temperature (100 to 115 
degrees. F.). In this dry area there is a large variety of crops. On the 
uplands are grown cotton, sessamum, ground-nut, jowar etc. in the rainy 
months (June to November) ; sugar-cane, rice, onions and pulses are grown 
throughout the year under irrigation ; and pulses, i^otatoes, chillies, and 
other miscellaneous crops are raised in alluvial lan^ along the river in the 
dry weather (November to April). 

In the north and south wet zones the buffalo was till recently the prin- 
cipal draught beast. In the Delta districts, however, the buffalo*s suscepti- 
bility to rinderpest has brought about an ever extending use of bullocks, 
and there is now a large annual export of bullocks bred in the dry zone to 
Lower Burma for ploughing and carting purposes. In the northern wet 
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zone, where soils are heavy and weeds strong and where cattle are also 
used for timber extraction, the buffalo remains in favour, but the village 
herds are still liable to* terrible epidemics of rinderpest. 

The systems of cattle tending differ widely in the wet and dry zones. 
In the southern wet zone the grazing ground system is the rule. Kach vil- 
lage has an area, generally uncultivable, allotted to it for grazing purposes, 
and in this area the village cattle have to pick up a precarious living. In 
many cases these areas are in the rains seas of mud, covered with a trampled 
growth of coarse muddy grasses. They provide the best possible means for 
spreading infectious disease and the cattle that have to exist on them 
naturally have an excellent chance of dying from disease, starvation, or 
exposure. The mortality in such districts is very high and many cultivators 
regard four years as the working life of an imported beast. It is probable 
that a premium of 15 per cent would not cover the risk in this part of the 
country. In the northern wet zone the area of '' jungle " available for grazing 
is as a rule much larger and there is a certain amount of segregation during 
grazing. Violent epidemics are unusual except from the unusually infectious 
disease of rinderpest. These jungles, however, contain a danger from which 
the southern grazing ground is free and that is wild cattle ~ bison, deer and 
pigs from which anthrax and other diseases are undoubtedly communicated 
to tame cattle. If insurance be ever extended to the northern districts a 
high rate of premium will be necessar3^ In the dry zone districts the custom 
is that draught cattle, which are almost entirely bullocks, are stall fed, wliile 
cows and calves are grazed in herds in scrub jungle near the villages. The 
stall fed draught cattle are carefully fed and housed and seldom suffer 
from epidemics. The breeding herds are tended with much less care and 
suffer from scanty fare, bad housing and dirty pens. In a season of drought 
the cows and calves die in large numbers. Disease also kills them off in 
quantities. Except in a few very rCvStricted areas cows are not used by the 
Burmese for milking purposes and it is somewhat surprising that with the 
treatment they get they produce such good draught stock. 

In view of the above conditions it w^as obvious that the first experiments 
in insurance must be restricted to draught cattle, and to such cattle only 
in selected dry zone districts where the stall feeding and careful tending 
of such animals was the rule. The Registrar cf Co-operative Societies sug- 
gested the adoption of a system whereby animals would be valued half- 
yearly and insured for a half-year at a time, and it was decided to limit 
the experiment in the first instance to five adjacent districts, i. e. Mandalay, 
Shwebo, Sagaing, Kyaukse and Meiktila, in all of which such statistics as 
were available showed that violent epidemics of infectious disease among 
draught cattle were unusual. 

Co-operative cattle insurance was discussed at the Provincial Agri- 
cultural and Co-operative Conference held at Mandalay in 1911, after six 
mutual co-operative cattle insurance societies had been formed, and it 
was resolved that insurance was desirable and feasible and that the scheme 
should be proceeded with. In the period between July 1911 and June 1912 
seventeen, and in the year 1912-1913 thirty-six societies were formed. It 
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then became evident that in the early 3rears, to render certain pasmient 
of part at any "rate of the indemnity, reinsurance was essential. It also 
appeared that insurance would not become really popular unless deaths 
-from rinderpest were covered. 

The whole subject was again discussed at the Agricultural and Co- 
operative Conference held at Mandalay in August 1913 : and in a meeting 
which over 300 chairmen of agricultural credit sodetes attended it was 
then resolved that the premium rate should be raised from 3 ^/g per cent, 
to 5 per cent, per annum, and that rinderpest deaths should be covered ; 
that a central rdnsurance society was es.sential ; and that to eliminate 
the risk of fraud membership of cattle insurance sodeties should be re- 
stricted to persons who are members of co-operative credit sodeties. 

The sanction of the Secretary of State for India to the grant, by way 
of an interest free loan, to the central reinsurance society of assistance to 
enable it to meet indemnities in the early years, was received early in 1915. 
The amount to be drawn in any one year is not to exceed Rs. 25,000 (i) and 
repayments are to be made from the sixth year onwards from the central 
sodety’s reserve fund. 

Cattle insurance was again discussed at the Agricultural and Co-oper- 
ative Conference held at Mandalay in August 1915 ; and it was resolved 
that the central reinsurance sodety should be formed, that in the 
five districts to which operations were at present to be confined every credit 
sodety should form an annexed cattle insurance society, and that for 
purposes of supervision a cattle insurance sodety should be admitted into 
the union to which the credit society, to which it was annexed, belonged. 

The Upper Burma Central Co-operative Cattle Reinsurance Sodety, 
Limited, was registered in August 1915. The membership consists of some 
fifteen honorary members — persons interested in co-operative and agricul- 
tural improvement — and of afiiliated village cattle insurance sodeties. It 
recdves half the premia paid to sodeties by members and insures half the 
risk undertaken by such sodeties. Indemnities due are paid by the manager 
on receipt of a cattle death report giving full details. It is managed by a 
general meeting, committee and a manager. For the present the registrar 
is acting as honorary manager. To safeguard the interests of government, 
a government representative is a member of the general meeting and has 
five votes. It has a general fund, consisting of the current year's premium 
income, and a reserve fund consisting of the net proceeds of past years. 
The latter fund is banked with the National Bank of India and the general 
fund is kept in the Upper Burma Central Co-operative Bank. Sodeties 
submit to the manager of the central society half-yearly statements show- 
ing the names of members and number, descriptions and value of cattle 
insured. 

The by-laws of the village mutual cattle insurance sodeties are based 
on those used by French mutual sodeties. There are the msual exceptions 
of deaths from war, theft etc., and sodeties do not pay indemnities where 


(i) 1 rupee 1$ 4d. 
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the sanitary regulations as to contagious disease have been broken. Mem- 
bership is restricted. Valuations are made half-yearly by three experts 
appointed yearly by the general meeting. Substitution is permitted if values 
are equal. The premium rate is 5 per cent, per annum payable half- 
yearly in March and September. Funds are deposited with the local credit 
society at call. Deaths have to be vouched for by the experts and the 
society only pays two thirds of the value insured. The skin and flesh belong 
to the society which sells them, if saleable. Hence the owner stand.s to get 
two thirds of the value insured, whether his animal dies of a contagious 
or non-contagious disease. Societies are managed by a general meeting 
and a committee. 

Pending the formation of the central reinsurance society, the form- 
ation of village societies was restricted, and in the period July 1914 to 
June 1915 only seven such societies were registered. In the year July 1915 
to June 1916, 247 societies have been registered and a further considerable 
increase is expected in the coming year. Of the 305 village societies in exist- 
ence on 30 June 1916 about a hundred had not yet become affiliated to 
the central society. The bulk of the new .societies registered only started 
business in March or April 1916, and results cannot therefore be appreciated 
till October next, at the earliest. 

Judging by the steady accumulations of funds by those societies which 
have been working for several years, and in view of the fact that only 
two thirds of the value is paid in indemnity, there is ground for believing 
that the 5 per cent, rate of premium is unncessarily high and somewhat 
likely to hinder the progress of insurance. Burma has, however, except 
in the northern wet zone, enjoyed a remarkable measure of immunity from 
rinderpest in the last ten years. As it is yet too early to say that this 
immunity is due to the improvement in veterinary control, and not rather 
to good fortune and disease cycles, it is perhaps better to err on the safe 
side in the matter of the premium rate. 

Many of the villages in which cattle insurance societies are formed 
are in tracts only partially served by the Post Ofiice. and there is conse- 
quently difi&culty both in remitting premia to the central society and in 
the payment of indemnities. Such difiiculties of course check expansion 
but they will decrease with time. 

In three areas during the year ending 30 June 1916 epidemic disease 
— anthrax — appeared and accounted for mortality above the average. 

There is every indication that the adoption of co-operative cattle 
insurance in these five districts where co-operative credit is already well 
established will promote better protection of cattle against disease, better 
relations with the Veterinary Department, and a decrease in mortality. 

The statements given below show resets to 30 June 1916. It has 
not been necessary to draw upon the government guarantee loan. 

Cattle are at present often undervalued : they average about Rs.30 
per head whereas a truer average would be Rs. 40. The proceeds of skin 
and flesh have exceeded exi)ectations. 

* The societies are audited, along with the agricultural credit societies 
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to which they are annexed, by the staffs of society paid and government 
auditors, supervision being done by the inspectors maintained by unions 
of credit societies. 

It is yet early to gauge results or to prophesy, but it may be said that 
the principles of insurance appeal to the Burman and that in the districts 
where a commencement has been made the co-operative idea has taken 
firm hold. Thus in the Kyaukse district there is one agricultural co-oper- 
ative society (credit) for every 1050 acres of cultivated land, while, in ad- 
dition to co-operative credit, considerable progress with co-operative pro- 
duction and sale has been made in the districts of Mandalay, Sagaing and 
Shwebo. If the high premium rate do not act as a deterrent, and if minor 
difficulties connected with remittance can be eliminated, there is no reason 
apparent why co-operative insurance of cattle should not become firmly 
and widely established. 


I. — Operations of Cattle Insurances Societies in Burrna^ 
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II. — Operations of the Upper Burma Central Cattle Insurance Society, 
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AUSTRIA AND HUNGARY. 


AGRICUI/rURAL CREDIT IN BOSNIA AND HERZEGOVINA. 


OFFICIAI, SOURCKS: 

DiK lyANDW iRTSCHAFT IN HosNii'.N UNI) DUR HERZEGOVINA (A gHcultiin tft Bosnia and Herze- 
govina) Vic'ima, iHgg. 

VERWALTUN<iSBKKicnTK itJR 1006-1911 {Cwvcrnmcnt Reports for 1906-1911) 


OTHER SOURCES: 

V. Horowitz (K. R.) : Die BEziRKUNOsuNTERSTiyTzuNGSFONDs in Bosxien und Herzegovina 
{The District Loan Funds in Bosnia and Herzegovina) Vienna, 1892. 

Schmid (Dr. F) Bosnien und HerzegovinattnterderVkrwai.tung Oesterreich-Ungarns 
{Bosnia and Herr.egovina under the Rule of Austria-Hungaty) Eeipzijj, 191-^1. 


§ I . RitRAI, CREniT IN BOSNIA AND HERZEGOVINA 
UNDER TURKISH DOMINATION. 


In the time of Turkish domination social and economic condition.? in 
Bosnia and Herzegovina were little favourable to the development of cre- 
dit in general and completely opposed to that of agricultural credit. In the 
country the ruling system was one of simple natural economy. Each farm 
sought itself to produce whatever it needed or desired solely from its own 
soil rendered fruitful by labour. Agricultural labourers made purchases 
on the market only exceptionally, when they could not supply their needs 
from the land they cultivfited, as when they required colonial products, 
agricultural implements, cotton stuffs, etc. Such purchases were so limited 
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formed among the citizens of the country a special class, who in the existing 
conditions were obliged to buy all they needed in the market with their mon- 
ey. The immediate ' consequence of this rapid and notable increase in 
the population was a corresponding increase in the price of all the goods in 
the market. 

Added to this first cause, which had an immediate effect on the econo-- 
my of the country , was a second — the construction of new lines of com- 
munication. These had a propitious influence on the development of trade 
which they rendered more active, and not only the trade within every inhab- , 
ited district in the country but also foreign trade. Thanks to these ele- 
ments of progress the general activity of the market was more and more in- 
tensified, the quantity of products on the market increased, and an 
economy based on cash gradually replaced natural economy in the country. 
Thus the indispensable and fundamental basis for credit was found: The 
institution of the land registers and of the cadaster, begun in the first per- 
iod of occupation and actively continued, finally completed the work un- 
dertaken for economic progress, in that it gave the necessary basis to mort- 
gage credit. 

Special institutions of agricultural credit were founded, and they large- 
ly contributed to the improvement of the country's general economy. 
W e will proceed to speak of them 


§ 3. Thr institutions of rurai, credit. 

A. Mortgage Credit. 

The institution of land credit in Bosnia and Herzeogvina is due to the 
initiative of the Austrian and Hungarian government. 

In 1883 a first contract between the government and the Wiener Union^ 
hank was drawn up for this purpose. 

By its terms this bank was bound to instal at vSarajevo a branch which 
should begin to afford land credit in the country. 

The government for its part engaged : i) to furnish this bank with all 
information relative to the solvency of debtors; 2) to authorize the post 
offices of the country to receive the annual payments owed by debtors on 
behalf of the Wiener Unionbank. 

But the Wiener Unionbank afforded land credit only for three years. 
In 1886 it ceased to grant mortgage loans, thus obliging the government to 
enter into a new contract with the fund for the retirement of State employees. 

According to the rule of 1887 this fund makes loans of two kinds, as 
follows : 

a) Ordinary mortgage loans, that is loans of sums the use, of which 
is not controlled. Loans of this kind may be made only when the mortgaged 
land is entered in the land registers. 

b) Special mortgage loans granted to the kmeti (cultivators) in order 
that they may free the lands they till from feudal burdens due to the aga 
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{owners) or in order that they may make some improvement on such lands. 
These loans are granted even without the guarantee of the special legistra- 
tion by the hmeti of the lands they till in the land registers. The fund how- 
ever controls the debtor's use of the money be borrows. 

The loans are always for long terms (ten years) and the rate of interest 
does not surpass 6 per cent. The fund may not grant loans of which the 
value is more than half the estimated value of the mortgaged lands. 

In i88g however the society managing this fund ceased to act as aji 
institution of mortgage credit. All its credit was thereupon transferred to 
• another and newly formed institution which carried on credit operations 
- ttnaer the name of Mortgage Bank of Bosnia and Herzegovina. 

The contract between this bank and the government has the following 
teims : 

а) The mortgage bank is authorized to issue mortgage bonds for 
a total value equal to twenty times the reserve fund which was at first 
200,000 crowns (i). 

б) The State engages to provide the mortgage bank with the capital 
necessary for effecting in the interests of the kmcii the operations necessary 

*to freeing the lands they till from all feudal burdens owed to the aga. 

c) The government offices of taxes are bound to furnish the bank 
with all necessar}' information as to the solvency of debtors, from whom also 

. they are obliged to recover the annual payments due to the bank. 

d) The bank grants mortgage loans for long terms — ten to twenty 
years — charging interest at the rate of 6 per cent. 

The mortgage titles issued by the bank bring in 5 per cent. 

In 1895 the mortgage bank of which we have spoken was succeeded 
by another institution having the same object and ca]\ed Landesbank fur Bo- 
snien und die Herzegoivina. 

The formation of this new institution and the supersession of the earlier 
one were <lue to the govcrnnient's desire to augment circulating capital. 
With this aim the following measures were undertaken : 

1) The new bank was founded with a share capital of 10,000,000 
-crowns. 

2) It was authorized to issue mortgage bonds up to a value thirty 
times that of its share capital. 

3) It enjoysfall the privileges previously granted to the mortgage 

bank. 

Side by side with the credit institutions we have named, which emanat- 
ed from the government directly and therefore enjoyed special privileges 
and had a more or less official diaracter — since they undertook credit tran- 
sactions under the vState's direct superintendence — , others were formed by 
the initiative of private persons. Their activity was much limited, yet it was 
nevertheless to some extent that of institutions of land credit. Among 
them were the various local banks, the Austrian and Hungarian banks, 

(i) I crown of gold 10 — r/ at par. 
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certain special institutions disposing of their own funds, and private credit 
tors. 

The stafcstical data regarding land credit in Bosnia and Herzegovina 
are few and incomplete. From the official reports published before 1907 we 
learn only the total amount of the country's mortgage debt, no distinction 
being made among institutions and persons having such credit. It is 
only after 1907 that these statistics give us data relative to the different 
classes of mortgagers. These data show that tliat the total sum of the cotm- 
try's mortgage debts was 141,832, 244 crowns in 1909. 

The following table shows the proportion in which the different mortga- 
gees had part in operations of land credit in 1907-1908 and 1909. 
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i i 

1 ' 

1 1 
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1 
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The following Austrian and Hungarian institutions conduct credit 
operations in Bosnia and Herzegovina : 
i) The Credit Bank of Taibach, 

?S The Serbian Bank of Budapest, 

The Savings Bank of Buboliza, 

4) The Serbian Bank of Zagreb. 

5) The Savings Bank of Zagreb. 

These are however only the chief among them. 
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In 1908 a law as to the issue of mortgage titles was promulgated. There 
are however no statistical data relative to them except for the last five 
years, and we can therefore make Ao deductions as to the law’s effects. 


* 

* * % 

Among the different kinds of mortgage loans those having reference 
to the redemption of lands in the interest of the kmeti have a vary special 
importance to the problem of agriculture in Bosnia and Herzegovina. 

Until 19TO mortgage credit was granted to kmeti by precisely those semi- 
official institutions which we have already mentioned, esf^ecialh’' by the 
Wienet Unionhank until 1886. by the Mortgage Bank from 1886 to 1Q05 and 
by the Landesbank from 1895 to 1910. 

The terms offered by these various institutions of credit for the pur- 
chase of land and its affranchisement from feudal burdens do not differ 
from those usual in the case of mortgage credit. Institutions conducting 
operations of the sort gave credit to borrowers within the limits of half the 
value of the properties mortgaged for purposes of purchase. The borrower 
uas forced, in order to procure the other half of the sum he needed for the 
redemption of the land he tilled, to have recourse to ca])italist usurers or 
to sell his live stock. 

As regards the term of operations of this sort it may be said generally 
to have been long — from fifteen to tw^enty years. The rate of interest 
was 6 per cent, and could be raised to 8 per cent, only in the case of delay. 
If the sums necessary for the redemption of a holding were provided by 
the Treasury the rate of interest varied from 3 to 6 per cent. 

In the period between 1879 1910 the official institutions we have 

named lent the total value of 23,129,975 crowns for the redemption of lands. 

The official report for igo6 on the administration of Kalaj, governor 
of Bosnia and Herzegovina, and the conclusions to be drawn from it deserve 
special notice. 

Kalaj 's policy is criticized. The first governor of the two provinces 
as occupied b}^ Austria and Hungary is accused of having neglected the 
agrarian question and wishes are expressed that his successor may gi\"e 
it all its rightful importance. 

Count Burian, w^ho was Kalaj 's immediate successor, show^ed that he 
had well understood this importance. His whole policy aimed at elimi- 
nating the difficulties in, the way of solving the agrarian question in Bosnia 
and Herzegovina. 

A first attempt to solve that part of tliis difficult problem which relat- 
ed to the redemption of lands in the interest of the kmeti was made by 
Burian, who entered into negotiations with the Commercial Bank of Buda- 
pest. But this attempt did not succeed, and the government undertook 
the direct granting of mortgage credit for the purchase of the lands. 

With this object and on the basis of the provisions of the law of 1911 
a new administrative department was attached to the government of Bosnia 
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and Herzegovina. It was called the department for the purchase of lands 
and was given competence in all matters touching on this question* in par- 
ticular competence to afford mortgage credit in order to solve the problem 
of the knieti. 

The initial capital of 500,000 crowns was provided by the State, on con- 
ditijin that capital should in the future be procured by the issue of mort- 
gage titles, guaranteed by the State, and bearing interest at the rate 
of 4 34 cent. 

The administrative department we have mentioned, which exists 
for the redemption of lands, grants loans up to the total value of the mort- 
gaged land. The loans are for long terms, from thirty to fifty years, and 
bear interest at the rate of 4 cent. The sum which is due to the 

as a consequence of the redemption, because he has renounced his rights 
in the land, is paid to him in sj:)ecie unless he himself prefer whole or par- 
tial payment in mortgage titles. 

The department for the redemption of lands also provides, in the form 
of loans, the sums necessary to the conversion of debts incurred before a 
given holding is redeemed. 

This institution granted between the beginning of 1912 and the end 
of October 1913 11,258 loans having the total value of 20.250.000 crowns, 
which sum wav*^ distributed as follows : two thirds to the redemption of lands 
burdened when the loan was incurred with feudal servitudes, and one third 
to the conversion of debts previously contracted for the purpose of redemp- 
tion. 


B. Personal Agricultural Credit, 

The institution of personal agricultural credit is due, like that of mort- 
gage credit, to government initiative and government measures. Credit 
of this kind is directly afforded by the BezirksnntcrstiUzungsfonds, that is 
to say the departmental credit banks. The first of them was founded in 
the department of Gazoo in 1886. They have since been multiplied through- 
out the country to such an extent that today they number no less than 
fifty, namely one for each department. They are truly State credit insti- 
tutions, and are managed by the administrative authorities of the depart- 
ments, helped in each department by a .sort of assembly to which }'>easants 
belong. Until 1905 these assemblies had only a consultative capacity 
and therefore did no more than supply the departmental administrative 
authorit}" with useful information as to the solvency aixd reliability of those 
applying for personal loans and the purpose for which such loans were in- 
tended . The right to resolve as to the acceptance or the re j ection of an appli- 
cation for a loan was exclusively reserved to the^ departmental administra- 
tive authority. Since 1905 however the power to vote on resolutions of 
this kind has been extended to the peasants* assembly, for a reason which 
must be explained. In this year the law established that all the taxpayers 
of a department were liable for the debts to the Landesbank which the de ♦ 
partmental bank might incur. The grant of a vote to the peasants con- 
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stituting the assembly of this fund should be looked upon as a direct conse- 
quence of the personal liability thus imposed by the law on all the jieasants 
of the assembly. 

As regards their own capital the departmental banks have much in 
common with the other existing institutions of the same kind, of which 
we have already spoken and which are called Menafi Sandouks. 

The same course was taken in the case of the departmental banks as 
in that of the Menafi Sandouks, The system was adopted of causing all 
the peasant taxpayers in a department in which there was a bank to take 
part in contributing to its capital. They were obliged to pay a tenth of 
the value of , the lands they tilled in addition to the ordinary tithe. 

The State also takes part in the endowment of the departmental banks, 
furnishing each of them with a capital of from 10,000 to 20,000 crowns. 
To augment this endowment the capital of the abolished menafi san- 
douk in each department has been added to it, but this contribution is of 
little importance. 

The capital which each departmental bank owns is of three kinds : 
1) capital in shares, 2) reserve fund, 3) fund destined for objects of social 
utility. 

The by-laws of each bank fix the amount of its capital in shares and its 
reserve fund. The contributions of the peasants are first accumulated 
to form the capital in shares. The net profits of each year are on the other 
hand paid into the reserve. When the sums previously fixed, as has been 
said, as the respective amounts of the capital in shares and the reserve fund 
have been accumulated, two thirds of the net profits go to augment the 
capital in shares and the other third is ])aid into the fund destined for ob- 
jects of social utilit3\ 

Until 1886 the departmental banks disposed only of their own capital 
formed in the manner described. Since that date they have received, as 
has already been said, the power to borrow from the Landesbank an amount 
no greater than the capital with which a borrowing bank is endowed. >Sub- 
sequently, that is after 1905, this maximum limit was raised to include a 
sum twenty times the aniount of the capital of the bank desiring to borrow. 
This power to borrow is however subject to the condition that liability for 
the debt incuired be assumed collectively by all the taxpayers of the 
department in question. This explains still further what we have already 
said as to the reason for granting a deliberative vote to the peasants belong- 
ing to the assembly of a departmental bank. On loans of the kind in ques- 
tion the departmental banks pay interest to the Uandesbank at a rate i per 
cent, in excess of that officially exacted by the Austrian and Hungarian 
Bank. 

The law of 1909, which gave to the departmental banks the right to 
receive savings deposits and employ them for the objects for which these 
banks were formed, gave an impulse of increasing force to their develop- 
ment, According to the general by-laws which regulate their activity the 
departmental banks grant personal loans which may be divided into two 
classes : 
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The first class (group A) comprises loans for maintenance, that is loans 
made to peasants in bad years to enable them to live until the following 
harvest. These may not surpass 200 crowns or be for a longer term than 
one year, and the reserve fund serves to provide them. The interest charg- 
ed on them was at the rate of 4 per cent, until 1910 when it was raised to 
5 per cent. 

No guarantee is needed for personal loans less than forty crowns. 
Above this sum the banks require the signature of a surety. 

The second class (group B) comprises productive loans, such as may be 
granted to peasants for the purcha.se of live stock, agricultural implements, 
etc. Until 1905 the maximum limit of the sums which the departmental 
banks might lend to an isolated individual were not fixed by a bank's by- 
laws but by a government decree, published for tliis purpose every year. 
However in the case of a really exceptional need it was customary for the 
government to give a special authority to the banks. 

The law of 1905 fixed the limits of personal credit. It was established 
that ordinarily it should not surpass 600 crowns and that a special autho- 
rity from the government was needed for larger sums. Loans of this kind 
were for short terms — one year — and the interest attaching to them was 
at the rate of 6 per cent. 

Departmental banks having a reserve fund which lias reached the sum 
anticipated by the by-laws, and having formed a fund for objects of social 
utility in the manner described, are authorized to grant out of the latter 
fund all loans which tend to the realization of these objects. They may 
also make grants to religious cntcr}>rises. 

Until 1908 loans were granted in specie but subsequently in kind. 
The departmental banks are also in the habit of buying agricultural imple- 
ments, seeds and goods of various kinds, in order to sell them to the peas^ 
ants for credit. 

The official statistics for the years from 1905 to 1910 give us the follow^- 
ing table relative to the working of the departmental banks ; 



X905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Credit granted. 

3, 162,813 

^,070,242 

4,939,462 

6,705,858 

6,411,43^ 

5,885,4 '>0 

Debts repaid. . . 

2,016,838 

2,772,205 

2,987,990 

4,077,831 

5.452,778 

5,402,132 

Debts not repaid. 

1,175,645 

1,464,221 

3,325,479 

5,935,985 

6,840,457 

7,323,774 

Capital in shares . 

3,432,08b 

b 530,329 

3,713,668 

3,851,175 

3,881,178 

4,060,707 

Credit granted 

3,707 

1,373 

— 

I b 977 

2,196 

120 

Debts repaid . . 

13,468 

0.827 

5,724 

4,139 

3,387 

3,683 

Debts not reprdd. 

43,475 

34,995 

29,290 

38 , 82 .> 

38,475 

34,912 

Reserve fund , . . 
Fund for objects 

251,156 

244,472 

253,848 

258,575 

259,146 

261,920 

of social utility. 

— 

— 

— - 

41,200 

142,315 

202,012 


In Bosnia and Herzegovina social and economic relations did not fa- 
vour the development of rural co-operative societies in the time of the Aus- 
trian occupation. The people of the two provinces are naturally conserva- 
tive and opposed to any innovation. They are moreover too poor to be 
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able to accumulate the savings necessary to the formation of popular banks 
and the constitution of bases for the operations of these. The man who 
was first called upon to govern Bosnia and Herzego\dna had also a conser- 
vative spirit. Kalaj's economic policy was always inspired by the idea 
that all innovations were to be avoided because they might run counter 
to the andent customs of this primitive people and provoke discontent 
and disorder. We must add that religious hatred had a certain influence 
in placing obstacles in the way of the spirit of association in a country in 
which the adherents of one faith always felt themselves too different from 
these of another to be able to unite with them for any object whatsoever. 
The deriartmental banks eventually contributed to no negligible extent to 
bringing home to the peasants of Bosnia and Herzegovina the need for co-op- 
erative credit societies. The first co-operative society of this kind was 
founded in 1909, after wliich ^''ear about a hundred of them were formed, 
most of them Raffeisen in type although at first it was the Schulze-Delitsch 
t^’pe which predominated and which the government favoured. Of late 
years however the vSchulze -1 )elitsch has gradually given place to the Raiffei- 
sen model, to wliich four fifths of the co-operative societies in Bosnia and 
Herzegovina now conform, one fifth being of the vSchulze-Delitsch type. 

There arc no statistics relative to the activity of these co-operative 
societies, but their operations in credit are known to be unimportant. Sta- 
tistics as to the personal credit afforded by credit institutions or private 
individuals are also lacking. In general credit institutions do not willingly 
make loans to peasants who are not allowed to give guarantees in the shaj)e 
of bills. On tlie other hand numerous private persons, most of them usur- 
ers , are in the habit of exploiting this state of affairs by granting loans 
to peasants on onerous terms. These loans are said to be in the aggregate 
numerous and important in Bosnia and Herzegovina. The continual 
increase of the peasants' total debt to private individuals was largely due 
until 1910 to the defective solution of the problem of the kmefi. We have 
already said that the existing institutions of credit in Bosnia and Herze- 
govina do not lend to the kmeti more than half the value of the land these 
propose to redeem. The kmeti were therefore obliged to ha^^e recourse 
to the credit afforded by usurers in order to effect redemption. There- 
fore the redemption of lands, which was intended by the law to improve 
the condition of the cultivators of Bosnia and Herzegovina, served on the 
contrary, for the reasons given, to aggravate the economic situation of many 
of them. 
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§ 1. Ad.MIXLSTRATIVK GRtrANIZATIOX OF THE COLOXV OF KRVTIIRLA. 


A). General Remarks. 

The name of Colony of lujlhrea was given, hy a royal decree of i Jan- 
uary 1890, d5()2, to the Italian ]X)ssessions on the western coast of the 

Red Sea. The inditical Ijomidaries of Ivrythrea, as determined by the 
treaties in force, are as follows: on the east - tlie sea from Ras Caser 
northern latitude) to Ras ])imicrra noiihern latitude) on the 

straits of Bab-el-MandcIi ; on the north, nortli-wcst and w^est — that is 
to say towards Egyptian Sudan - the boundaries established by the 
Italo-British protocol of 15 April i8gi, the ensuing agreements of 7 Dec- 
ember 1898 and I June 1899, and the It alo-Britannico- Ethiopian con- 
vention of 15 May 1902; on the south, towards Ethiopia, a line starting 
on the west at the confluence of the Khar-um-hager and the Setit, following 
this river until it is joined by the Maiteb, and following the latter river 
— so that Mount Ala Tacura and the whole tribe of the Cunama are 
included in Er>1:lirea to the Marceb where it joins the Belesa and then 
to its junction with the Muna. 
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On the side of the French possessions of Obotz the boundary was de- 
termined by the Frauco-Italian protocols of 24 January 1900 and 10 
July 1901. It starts at the extreme point of Ras Dumeira, follows the divid- 
ing line of the waters of the promontory bearing that name for one and a 
half kilometres (i), then goes straight to the point on the Ulima called Bisi- 
divo, from which point it is merged in the Ulina and so reaches the place 
called Daddato. 

According to the last Annuario statistico italiano Rrythrea has an 
area of 119,000 square kilometres and a population of 300,000 (2). Accord- 
ing to the results of the census of 1905 the population of Erythrea was then 
274,944, whom must be added a floating population of 30,ooo,emanat- 
ing from beyond the frontiers and immigrating for purposes of work, the 
European population and the population assimilated to it. The total 
population of the country may therefore be placed at 300,000 (3). 

B.) Administrative Organization, 

The organization of Erythrea is determined by the law of 24 May 1903, 
N® 205. In virtue of the organic administrative organization approved 
by the royal decree of 22 September 1905, N®. 507 (4), the colony is ruled 
by a civil governor, nominated by royal decree on the])roposal of the Minis- 
ter of the Colonies advised by the Council of Ministers, this arrangement 
having been in force since the creation of the Ministry of the Colonies 
(Royal Decree of 20 November 1912, N® 1205). 

The governor depends immediate^ and exclusively on the Minister 
of the Colonies. He directs the colony's policy, governs its people and 
administers its finance. Pie directs and is responsible for the colony's 
civil and military administration, and in the capacity of represen- 
tative in the colony of the central government he has all the powers 


(1) I kilometre — 100^633 yardsi, 

(2) The different authorities do not agree on these points, as is easy to imagine since conn- 
tiies imi>crfectly investigated are in question. Rossetti aserilx*s to Erythrea in his Carta d%mo~ 
siratwa della Colonia Eritrea (N^ 3) Rome 1907, an area of 30,000 square kilometres and a popu- 
lation of 275,000. A little earlin Mulazzani in his Geografia della colonia Eritrea (Florence, Bem- 
porad) gives it 1 30,000 square kilometres and 330,000 inhiibit an t s BAKTOLOMMEi-GiOLiin V Eri- 
trea Economtra (Istituto (reografico dc Agostini, Novara 1913) givesit 118,609 square kilometres 
and 335,000 inhabitants. Melli in UEritrea delle sue origmi a tutto il 1901 (Milan. Hoepli) gives 
It 247000 square kilomctics and 327,000 inhabitants, basing liis statements on the census 
of Jfigo, etc. 

(3) Cf. A. M Taxcredi : Notizie c studi suUa coloma Efilrea (Roma, Casa Editiice Italiana 
19 1 3). See also in this connection Marmklli and Dainelli, Atlante d* Africa by Ghisleri. The 
results of the Censimento della polazione indigena della colonia Eritrea Anno 1905 are reported 
in the Allegati alia Rclazione suUa colonia Efitrea del R. Commissario civile F. Mat tint per gli 
csercizi 1902-1907 (Rome 1913) Allegato No 11, pp. 17-95. 'I'he results of the Censimento delle 
popolaziofU europee ed assimilata della coloma are in the same volume - Allegati nos. 12 and 13, 

pp. 103-133- 

(4) See Bolleitino Vfficialc della Colonia EriUca^ 21 October 1905, N* 42. 
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which the king's ministers can delegate. The seat of the colony's govern- 
ment is at Asmara. The governor acts through a government office, 
divided into directing departments the number and competence of which he 
establishes in accordance witli needs. An Office of Accounts and a secreta- 
riat also depend on him ; the former being especially charged to control the 
management of finances and report on it, while the latter has the custody 
of the archives and is concerned with general formularies and with the de- 
spatch of business relative to the colonial staff. The stewardship of the 
colony depends on the governor's secretariat. 

In his examination of the most important administrative questions the 
governor is helped by a Council of Administration which has however only 
a consultative voice. 

This council, over which the governor presides, is composed of the Direc- 
tor of Civil Affairs, the Director of Finances and Accounts, the President 
of the Court of Ap]^eal and the commander of the corps of colonial troups. 
In special cases other officials of the colony can be summoned to its meet- 
ings. 

To administer the colony’s civil affairs a body of colonial officials, chos* 
en among persons having the neccvssary physical and intellectual aptitudes, 
exi.sts. 

The colony's territory is divided into districts and governed by com- 
missioners or residents whose jurisdiction and competence are defined by 
a governor's decree. At ])resent there are eight commissioner's di.stricts 
— namely Hamasien. Acchele-Gnzai, Serae, Barca, Cheren, Mass^na, 
Assab and Gasc-Setit. There are also the resident's districts of vSahel, 
Mareb, Scimenzana and Dancalia. 

Civil and penal justice is administered according to the provisions of 
the royal decree of q lu'bruar}^ i()02, No 51, on the colony's judiciary organ- 
ization, as modified b}' the royal decree of 27 March in the same year, 
126. 

By the terms of the ordinance of 22 vSeptember 1905, already mention- 
ed, the colony's defence is entru.sted to a royal corps of colonial troops and 
to the ships stationed in the Red Sea. 

§ 2. AoKicri/ruRAL condition.s in ervthrka. 

A. - - Soil and Products, 

The soil of Er>i:hrea is fertile, and -- imless there arc anomalies due 
to atmospheric phenomena or devastation by locusts the natives obtain 
abundant and varied harvests by superficial and extensive husbandry. The 
climate, the h^Tlrology and the soil of Krythrea combine to create con- 
ditions adapted to very diverse forms of agriculture, the most numerous 
and productive of which could not be practised in Italy (i). 

(1) See in this connection AUegato C. of the Rclazione sulla Colonia Entmi (1910 and i()i i) 
by F. M/vrtxni, piescntcd by the minister Prinetti to the Cliambcr of Deputies during the ses- 
sion of 13 December 1912. (Vagricoltura ndVEritrea, Report ot the cxtraordinaiy- civil royal 
Commissioner by Dr. Gmo Bartlommei-Giou). 
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To a brief examination of native agriculture, the distinction between 
agricultural zones — which is customary among the local population and ac- 
cepted by most botanists and explorers in Ethiopian regions — is necessar>\ 
The natives are used to distinguish between three great zones, the different 
characteristics and aspects of which are marked by their altitude and conse- 
quently by the distribution of their flora. They are the Quolla or Colla 
(Hot Tand), the Uina Dega (Mountain of the Vine) and the Dega (Moun- 
tain). The first rises from the sea-level to an altitude of about 1800 me- 
tres (i) and has an essentially troincal character. The chief crops cultiva- 
ted in it are dura, dagussa, maize, pania, sesamum and cotton. 

The second zone is between the altitudes of 1800 and 2400 metres. Its 
climate is temperate and suited to the cultivation of the cereals of Europe. 
The crops special to this zone are corn crops, being a mixture of numerous 
kinds in which predominate hard corns, barley and oats (cereals which cannot 
be cultivated below an altitude of 2000 metres), taff, linen and some vege- 
tables (beans, chick peas etc.). Dura, dagussa, maize, haricot beans and 
lentils are also cultivated in these two zones. 

The third zone lies beyond the altitude of 2400 metres and is little 
represented in the colony. Its agricultural aptitudes do not differ much 
from those found in Uina Dega but it is better adapted to the exclusive 
culture of corn and barley 

If how^cver the climatic-agricultural conditions of Er^ threa be consid- 
ered, from the i)oint oi view of scientific agriculture, on which the colony’s 
future depends, it must be divided into six zones which we wall call climatic- 
agricultural (2). 

1) Coastal and torrid zone, having rare and torrential rain. - The land 
adapted to agriculture is very permeable and vSandy. The climate is very 
dry and the vegetation very rare. There is a tacit convention to call this 
region desert, but in reality it has the characteristics of a desert only where 
the land is moving : the stable land has rather the characteristics of the 
steppe, its vegetation consisting of thorny and gramineous plants. No 
European ])ractises agriculture and natives do so to a very limited extent, 
for ordinary agriculture is subject to too much uncertainty. It is however 
a mivStake to think that the coastal region of the colony could not lend itself 
to agriculture. It has on the contrary conditions wliich allow of the forma- 
tion of numerous oases, by means of the cultivation of date-trees which 
might in itself be very remunerative - and the planting in theii shade of 
cereals and plants having an industrial value, such as sorglios. dura, maize, 
henna and the ])lants suited to garden cu Itivation, es])ecially babinia 
which is the authentic jute — and nielokia, a valued succedeneum of jute. 

2) Zone oj 'winter rains, -- Native agriculture is here habitually fairly 


(1) I metre ----- i.o<m yauls. 

(2) This divisior follows on roscarchcvS undertaken by Professor Isaia Baldrati, director 
of the experimentaJ agiicnltural bureau of the colony of Krytlirea, the results of which have ap- 
peared in excellent iMiblications. Among these is the report on this subject read to the Italian 
Colonial Congicss of Asmara in 1903. 
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extensive and some examples of European agriculture are not lacking. 
The natives confine themselves to growing maize, dura, sorgho sugar, 
and neuk (i) in small quantities. The Europeans on the other hand have 
grown sesamum and are growing tobacco w4th excellent results. There is 
one example of native vegetable gardening. vSuccessful experiments were 
made with cotton in 1902, and experience seems to show that the Ameri- 
can varieties are to be preferred. In 1904 an attem])t was made to grow 
Egyptian cotton but with negative results. It may be affirmed that pre- 
cocious cottons of the Upplan type or rustic cottons of the Tcxas-Mexico, 
Abyssinia and India tyi)es can l)e profitably grown (2). The experience of 
the agricultural bureau has shown the possibility of cultivating with profit 
the arachide, the agm^e simlana, the Alexandrine clover, several gramineous 
forage plants, taff, haricot beans of various kinds and amhrevade. On the 
whole this region may be considered to be ]x'culiarly adai)ted to agriculture 
but its resources are ‘^till latent. 

3) Zone having in'o rainy seasons. - This zone is wxdl adapted to the 
growth of the ])roducts which commerce calls colonial products. The coun- 
try is much varied and still largely w^ooded and it*^ altitude varies from 400 
to 2000 metres. ]\Iost of its area is uncultivated and used as pasture for their 
flocks by nomad she])hercls. Outside the ordinary' jiastures the natives grow 
cotton. This ])lant grows hixurianth" but is sometimes damaged by rains 
while it is maturing. Almost all the valleys of this region are con- 
stantly watered by the springs or by the winter which circulates in the beds 
of torrents. Tlie farm of the Colonial vSociety is wdthin this zone. Almond- 
trees, fig-trees and vines flourish in it. Ik includes a coffee plantation. 
Indigo grows wild abundantly and in quite important (juantitiCvS. 'J'he ex- 
j)erimental field of Filfil was established in this zone. As regards coffee-grow- 
ing, it is well to note that it is ]x>ssible here, and tliat on the eastern slopes, 
situated at an altitude of from ()oo to 1700 metres, it ])romises excellent 
results. It is indispensable that a cc»free-pIantation should be shaded by 
non-deciduous trees. If irrigation be undertaken within the first two or 
three years success is certain, and even wu'tliout irrigation the climate makes 
good results probable. The cinnamon tree, the sago tree and the carludovica 
for Panama hats also promise well, ])lanted in excellent soil and wxdl shaded, 
even if there be no irrigation. All the common crops already noticed as 
suited to the zone of winter rains are also certain to succeed, and dry rice, 
of the Manchuria and Mayotte varieties, should be added to them. India- 
rubber plants also promise well, especially the Ficus clastica and Cresptostegia 
grandiflora. There are further groves of wild oiange and lemon trees and 
the yam grows wild. vSeveral grantees have already devoted themselves 
to coffee-growing. 

(1) Neuk is grown lieside corn and barley and gives an oil of excellent qnalil3^ which is even 
fit for cooking. In Europe it is known as mger. 

{2) In this connection see also AUegaio D. in Martini’s report ; Della coltura del cotone 
nelV Erilt ea hy NvitcMo Paolelti, Rclaztont speciali per t singoli piodotix colianialiin AtUdelll. 
Congresso degH Italiani alVEstero, Vol. I, 2nd part ; and reports on this subject in AlH del Cow- 
gresso colomale italiano in Asmara y Vol. I. etc. 
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4) Temperate zone having summer rains, — This zone comprises the 
greatest part of the land of Asmara, Saganeiti and Adi Ugri, part of the land 
of Cheren and a considerable part of the territory of the Habab. It is the 
region most densely populated, both by natives and by Europeans, and con- 
sequently most widely cultivated. Fundamentally the crops are those of 
Europe. Some crops are already habitually and extensively cultivated — as 
taff wheat, barley, neuk and dry vegetables. Agriculture on the high "Ety- 
threan plateau neglects modern rules almost entirely : w^ork is done without 
method ; there is no manuring or succession of crops. It was thought that it 
would be very difficult to establish a succession for the crops of the high pla- 
teau. The difficulty lay in the choice of a crop which would renew the soil 
and in the lack of vegetable fodder, but to-day it has been almost comple- 
tely overcome. The most precocious varieties of the dura, potatoes, beans 
for sowing, some vegetable fodders, clover of Alexandria and lucerne grass 
can be used as being capable of renewing the soil. There is production not 
only for local consumption, but also for export in the case of linen, grain, 
neuk, colza, spices, potatoes and meal. 

5) Hoi zone having summer rains, — The most important and charac- 
teristic territory in this zone is that of Cheren. .The irrigated cultivation of 
tropical fruits and vegetable-garden plants is here of considerable import- 
ance, thanks to the efforts made by Fmropeans and Sudanese. Ordinary 
native agriculture produces dura, bultuk, haricot beans, neuk and cotton. 
The lands of this zone might bear large croj^s for industrial purposes. In 
well formed soil the short-fibred American cottons give good results, without 
irrigation, even on hilly land. The arachis, the castor-oil plant, indigo and 
agave sisalina justify the be.st hopes entertained for them. Manihot glu- 
zovii or Ceara tobacco ])romises well and gives an excellent product. 

6) Zone having a torrid climate, — There is little information as to the 
climate of this region. It seems however that usually it enjoys more rain 
than the high plateau, and moreover — since the temperature is always very 
high immediately after rain, its ordinaiy^ agriculture seems to be somewhat 
problematic. The population is little addicted to agriculture, and such 
as they do practise is faulty. Until a few years ago no ordinary agri- 
culture was undertaken by Europeans. It is however in this legion that 
the first attempts at growing cotton gave excellent results in iqo2, and that 
moreover the Milanese firms obtained their vast grants for cotton-growing. 
It is however almost certain that the cultivation of long-fibred Egyptian 
cotton cannot give sure guarantees, if it be not helped by irrigation, a mat- 
ter which presents no great difficulties since this region has rivers (Case, 
Setit, Barca and their tributaries) having running water or layers of water 
above their beds and subject to floods. The future of this region depends 
therefore almost exclusively on the couvstruction of works of irrigation which 
will allow its waters to serve agriculture (i). We will end this report with 

(i) In this connection it i.s important also to notice the Caitc spcctali det terreni coltivaii e 
dei ierreni colHvabili ma non coltivatt (Special niax>s of cultivated lands and cultivable but ttxt- 
cultivated lands) of several commi'^sions of Eiythrea, published in Martini’s report in 1913, 
VoJ. IV 2nd part, established by M. Checchi, O. Giardi and A. Mori {^Sheets 6 bis to ii bia). 
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the remark that in all Erythrea the Indian fig-tree grows well in the regions 
having an altitude of from 900 to 1000 metres or mote. This is truly pro- 
vidential for the natives, for they can feed on the fruit for several months of 
the year and it exists in such quantities that some years ago its utilization 
for the manufacture of alcohol was even contemplated. The importance 
of the trees for fodder is no less: they feed the live stock as well as the natives. 
By the means of this tree a solution of the problem of reforesting districts 
of Krythrea might be found or at least sought. A policy of forestr5^ might 
be placed on tlie basis of a well understood association of woodland and 
pastureland and a scientific economy with regard to the mountain terri- 
tories. 


B. — Live Stock Farming. 

Of the different varieties of animals ke])t in Erythrea animals intended 
for meat, particularly cattle, have most interest, especially in view" of their 
importation into Italy. Erythrea is rich in cattle ; but unfortunately 
breeding is often absolutely primitive, for methods of selection are almost 
entirely ignored and are not a])])Ucd. Kone of the possible im])rovemcnts 
of the primitive systems are known and they have never been adopted. It 
should be added that no care is taken of the i:)astures, that there are no 
artificial prairies^ and that it is the cUvStom to harvest prairie grass for hay- 
making. Other and graver drawbacks exist with these Ihitil recently and 
for many years, from 1887 stock of Erythrea w^as contin- 

uall}' threatened and attackc'd by cattle disease. During this long pe- 
riod the matter was not even investigated ; nothing was done against the 
scourge, excci^t that shortly before iqoj there was on attempt at sertim vac- 
cination which however yielded neither theoretical nor practical re.'^ults. 
It w"as indeed made em]3irically rather than scientifically. In order to 
find a remedy for the loss to which cattle farming was subject from epi- 
zooty, which destroyed the live stock of wdiole regions when it raged, S. E. 
Martini, then governor, took in 190J a wise step. He charged a special 
mission to look int(3 this most delicate (piestiou. The mission identified 
and studied the plague, established the distinction between it and the pro- 
tozoic diseases with which it was confused, and laid done what w"ere prac- 
tical methods of figliting and preventing it. 

The Islitnto siero-vaccmogcno of Asmara was then founded for the ])re- 
paration of the nece.ssary .sera and vaccijies ; men began to rely on really 
scientific criteria in vaccinating the beasts ; and a serious, energetic and vic- 
torious compaign against the terrible di.sease was undertaken. The bene- 
ficent influence — economic, sanitary and political — of vaccination was dis- 
seminated everywhere. It may be affirmed that today the plague lias 


(i) Cf. ill this conncclioii A. Omodeo, V. Peglion, G. Valenti, La Coloma Enhca Rome, 
Bertero, 1913. volume I, section II, No. V. of the first part (Report of Professor Peglion), 
and in general all Professor 1*eghon’s report which forms the second section of this volume 
(pp. 135-315). 


6 
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completely disappeared from Eiythrea where almost all animals of the cat- 
tle tribe are rendered immune against it. 

► ’ A corollary to the tenacious struggle was the considerable increase in 
the number of the cattle. According to the last census, made in 1905, there 
were then already 300,000 head of fully grown cattle. 

The results of the census of the cattle of the colony of Erythrea are 
found in Martini's report of 1913 (Vol II. Allegati No. 67, pp. 987-1000) (x). 
The census of 1905 supplied the following data : 



Camels 

Horses 

Cattle 

Sheep 

Census of 1898 . 

30,669 

26,205 

177,969 

770,129 

” ” 1905 • 

46,933 

29,789 

295,717 

736,132 

Difference .... 

. + 16.264 

+ 3,584 

117,748 

- 33 ,997 


If however it be remembered that on the occasion of this last census a 
good third of the animals were not declared by the natives — alway averse 
from such declarations because they fear taxes and also perhaps because 
they are jealou.sly reserved as regards their own property ; ;that these people 
consume no meat whatsoever ; and that in the five years after the census 
and until today the mortality from the plague, which once amounted to 
wholesale massacre rather than decimation, has ceased, because no more cases 
have occurred where serum vaccination is jiractised : if all these things be 
remembered it is obvious that the figure 300,000 must in reality much more 
tfian have doubled. The number of the heads of cattle must be at least 
700,000, as was calculated in Erythrea in 1911. Such number is equiva- 
lent to one eighth of the total number of cattle in all Italy, found to be 
6,198,861 at the last census. The production of sheep and goats is no less 
large and increases continually. These animals numbered in 1905 nearly 
a million and are now reasonably computed at more than two millions. 

These data taken from the census of 1905 and from other and more 
recent information and researches — supplied by the district commissioners, 
the direction of civil affairs and the direction of the institute for the produc- 
tion of serum of Asmara — show that the number of cattle in Erythrea 
in relation to the population is proportionately far larger than in Italy. 
In Italy it is stated that there is one head of cattle for every six or seven 
inhabitants ; whereas in Erythrea, where before the war the population 
was about 400,000, there were then about two heads of cattle for each 
inhabitant. 

If the number of cattle be compared to the area of Erythrea — 115,000 
square kilometres — there are found to be six heads to every square kilometre, 
while in Italy there are 21.62 to every square kilometre. 

(i) See also sheets XX and XXI of vol, IV. of the same report (Carte specialty where is 
reported the distributon of wealth in live stock in the different districts of the colony [Distribu- 
zione della ricchezza in hestiame nelle varie regioni della colonia and Distribuzione del hestiame neJle 
varie regioni della colorna. 
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That this figure should in Erythrea be six is the more remarkable be- 
cause of the vast almost desert expanses of territory included in the total 
area, such as the deserts of Dancalia and the lands between the Gasc and 
the Setit. 

The export of live oxen from Erythrea to Italy, of preserved meat in 
cases and of frozen meat or meat preserved by refrigeration presents a 
problem not yet solved, which will ceitainly be studied and rightly de- 
termined before long. The usefulness of such an enterprise is evident, in 
view of the prices in force in Erythrea, where a live ox weighing three 
quintals (i) does not cost more on the average, than 17 Maria Theresa 
thalers, that is about 325. 


§ 3. The eand regime. 

In order well to understand the bearing of the recently adopted land 
policy, it is necessary to show the essential lines on which Etliiopian pro- 
perty was organized among the })Opulations of the high plateau at the time 
of the Italian occui)ation. 

In Abyssinia there is private property in land. The lands called resti 
are the freehold of the families of agriculturists. The etymology of the 
word resti implies occupation : it is derived from rassete wliich means 
to occupy and marks the title by which the land vyas acquired. 

The resti is not an individual property but one wliich belongs to a race, 
to a family : it is therefore a collective property. 

Its collective organization does not however cut it off from being private 
and absolute. It can be transmitted by inheritance and alienated by sale 
and purchase, by exchange or by gift. Property in it is collective owing 
to the constitution of families which are today still patriarchal, and because 
of the method in which agriculture and shepherding are practised on it 
Beasts are bred and raised in the open aii and pastures and fallow-lands there- 
fore remain common ; and since cereals are cultivated in turn over large 
zones, fields are approj)riated only temporarily. Hence the custom of dis- 
tributing them by lot. Thus conditions are like those which Tacitus de- 
scribed as existing among the Germans (2) and which still subsist in the 
Apennines. The collective organization of private property, as determined by 
custom and imposed b}^ economic needs, is not incapable of reformation 
but can be modified at will by those having rights in it. If therefore the 
transition were to be made tomorrow from the system of agriculture now 
in force to intensive culture, there would be nothing to prevent the indi- 
vidualization of property. The form of property can be modified as has 
happened before, but the element which ought to subsist is that of the 
cultivator's free ownership. 


(i) X quintal « 22Q lbs. 

(3) Afva per annos mutuant et superest ager. 
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Besides resti there is another from of ownership, gulti. This tenure is 
feudal by origin and nature: the sovereign grants seigneural investiture with 
a certain holding to a person he favours. The gulti is therefore less repre- 
sentative of a right than of an office, a public charge, a delegation of the sov- 
ereign prerogative. The gidtegna who has been invested with the guUi receives 
the tribute and pays it in whole or part to the sovereign ; he assembles and 
commands the armed men in war, administers justice in the first instance 
and declares to the sovereign the causes as to which there may have been 
an appeal. Therefore while resti is economic occupation and the^restagna an 
individual who occupies for his own profit, gulii is political occupation and 
the gultegna holds a public office. The gultegna retains for himself a part 
of the tribute (a tenth) and causes part of the lands of. the gulH to be culti- 
vated on his behalf as the appanage or salary of his post, a fact which in no 
way changes the nature of his occupation. 

The sovereign's economic right and that which be delegates to the feu- 
datories is chiefly the right to receive the tribute. The sovereign — the 
government — cannot reach the guUi except in fully determined cases. An 
absolute respect is thus shown to private property. These cases are those 
of i) the total extinction of the gultegna s line ; 2) his confiscation for rebel- 
lion or felony ; 3) his failure to pay tribute ; 4) liis abandonment or volun- 
tary renunciation by permanent absence of his land. 

Irinally we must recall that this organization of property, of which we 
have described the cliief features, does not affect the vavSt regions inhabited 
by Mussulman and Pagan tribes, such as the districts of the Gasc, the Setit, 
the Barca, the Senhit, the Sahel, the Assaorta and the Dankalia, in which 
private property does not exist and the pastoral tribes have a customary 
right to pasture their animals freely on all of the territory not intended to 
be arable. In tliese districts property in the soil may realty be considered 
to be vested in the State, so true is it that the peasants occupying lands, in 
order to grow cereals, have to pay a due or domainial tax which has no re- 
semblance to a tribute. 

Without going back to the political and historical vicisvsitudes, which 
characterized the first period of the Italian occupation of Erythrea and 
reached their last stage during the war against Abyssinia in 1895-1896, 
it is well to recall, as an explanation of and a commentary on the decree 
of 31 January 1909 organizing land in Erythrea, that in the period from 
II May 1893 to 12 July 1895 a series of decrees, promulgated in the 
colony, declared vast tracts of land to be domanial and reserved. 

In view of the organization of property in Erythrea, as this has been 
briefly described, it is easy to understand how profoundly these decrees, which 
authorized the creation of a domain, disturbed the minds of the popula- 
tion of the high plateau. They contained an entirety new conception of the 
regulation of property, according to which the State had the right to claim 
lands for itself not only for objects of utility — a case which might within 
limits have been allowed by Abyssinian law — but also in order to appropriate 
these lands to colonization by white men, by the invading people. It was 
natural that violent confiscation, although in fact it affected only restricted 
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zones, should suffice to persuade the natives that they saw the beginning of 
a system which little by little would cause them to be entirely despoiled 
of their property in land. 

On the other hand in the districts inhabited by Mussulman and Pagan 
tribes relatively vast territories could be subtracted from the domain held 
in common usufruct, for reasons already given, without seriously disturb- 
ing the rights or interests of the native tribes, who moreover populated these 
districts somewhat sparsely. The mistake in the decrees which formed a 
State domain was that they almost gave sanctity to the principle that a de- 
claration of authority is necessary in order to establish the State's superior 
right to lands ; whereas in Abyssinian law the sovereign or any tenant of 
the sovereign, that is the gidtegna, can dispose of any lauds not resti. Thus 
these decrees limited instead of extending the State's superior power, 
giving rise to the belief that it concerned only lands which had been declared 
part of the domain. 

Thus this state of affairs caused in the colony much discontent which 
had to be eliminated if the population were to be pacified. Two measures 
might lead to this. A decree repeating those promulgated to form a State 
domain might be issued, the rights acquired by grantees being safeguarded, 
a serious step which might injure the goveriiin cut’s prestige. Alternatively 
they might be modified so that they would become ineffective where they 
were held to be counter to the rights of the ])opulation and dangerous to 
public authority. 

The modification to which the colony's government had recourse was 
as follows. Article 14 of the law of 24 May 1903 had provided that Acts 
prior to this law in date should not be enforced if they had not been includ- 
ed in the collection of Acts of Public Authority to be issued within two 
years, a term afterwards prorogued so that this collection was approved only 
by the royal decree of 30 December 1909. In this collection tliirt}’^ decrees 
creating the State domain were not included, because they were not thought 
consistent with the land organization approved by the royal decree of 31 J an- 
uary iqoc) or because they ran manifestly counter to the rights of the popu- 
lation. The decrees creating domain land which remained in force are 
applicable only to an area of no more than 15,500 hectares, admitting of 
cultivation, and to 200,000 hectares which were decreed in the first place 
to be attached to the State. 

We come thus to the royal decree of 31 January 1909 which fixed 
the land organization of the colony of P>ythrea (i). 

A. — Placing of lands at the State s Full Disposal 

The measure of placing lands at the State s full dis]josal is identified 
with the jurisdictory regulation of land, and was necessary to the introduc- 
tion of a regime of agricultural grants according to pnuise and definite 
criteria. 


(i) Sunpli'ineiU to tlu* Bolkttino I'ft'iciale dciia i'oloma Eriirea^ 25 July No jS 
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The juriisclictory regulation of the lands is the subject of Clause I. oi^ 
the royal decree o^ 31 January 1909, which establishes that property in 
the colony's soil belongs to the Italian State, the rights being safeguarded 
which belong to the native population, as well as those which may belong 
to third parties as the result of a title emanating from the Italian govern- 
ment or recognized by it (Article I). The rights of the native population 
to the land they enjoy in conformity with old local customs will be res- 
pected (Article 2). The public domain includes roads (railways and cart and 
caravan roads), the seashore, the ports, gulfs and beaches, military stations 
and fortresses, telegraph and telephone lines, and in general all property 
intended for public use (Article 3). The domain includes surface and 
subterranean watercourses, the chief dividing lines of waters and natural 
springs. Only a right to use the waters can be granted, and such use is 
always subject to the exigencies of public interest, in the measure of the 
property's need. Otherwise the waters belong to the domain. No works of 
deflecting or gathering the waters can be executed without the government's 
express authorization. 

The colony's domain of which disposal may be made includes : 

a) lands which were recognized before the Italian occupation as be- 
longing tt) earlier governments ; 

b) lands formerly belonging to native tribes, parts of tribes, races or 
families now extinct ; 

c) lands abandoned for more than three years by the native tribes, 
parts of tribes, races or families to which they belonged ; 

d) lands in the various circumstances in which according to native 
custom they devolve on the State ; 

e) lands which reached the condition of confiscated property ; 

b) woods and forests ; 

g) mines, quarries. and salt-mines; 

h) lands frequented by populations practising migratory pasturage, on 
which however the rights to pasturage and to the waters of such popula- 
tions must always be respected within the limits prescribed by necessity ; 

i) the gulti (fiefs) constituted for offices, individuals, families or de- 
termined religious organtizations, on which however the customary usufruct 
of fixed populations (i) must be respected within the limits prescribed by 
necessity ; 

i) in general all lands not comprised under Articles 2 and .3, those of 
which Article i treats being reserved. 

The lands of which there is question in Article 2 may be resumed by the 
State, and assigned according to circumstances to the public domain or 


(i) As regards this provision it should be noticed that if the gulti affect private projxrly 
(resit) it does not add an inch of land to the domain . If however it affect lands which may really 
be disposed of, the authority to dispose of them is inactive since all such lands, whether gu/ft 
or not, belong to the domain. The only declaration that had to be made was that the rights 
of guUi were abolished, the guUegna being thus deprived of all excuse for reccining any tithe, 
tribute or other feudal due. 
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the alienable lands, if they are destined for public use or for an occtipation 
enabling works in the public interest. This may happen when it has by .some 
means been established that military exigencies or those of the public interest 
render the lands necessary, when they are to be used to form or extend 
urban centres-, or when they seem to be too extensive for the needs of the 
population using them, if the agricultural and agrarian customs oi these 
be taken into account. In all these cases there is an equitable decision as 
to whether there is occasion to grant compensation. Its amount will al- 
ways be fixed in accordance with the value of the use of which the occupiers 
have been deprived. 

All provisions relative to these matters are made by a decree of the go- 
vernor of the colony, issuqd after the arguments of those interested have 
been heard. There is no api)eal against such decree. 

Third parties holding rights in land, on the terms of Article i, may be 
expropriated for a reason of public interest, legally recognized, if a just 
indemnity be paid to them. A decree of the governor declares the exi.stence 
of such a reason and pronounces the sentence of expropriation. When an 
amicable settlement with the expropriate is impossible arbiters fix the in- 
demnity (Article 8). 

The lands in question in Article 2 are burdened with the pa3nnent of 
a land tax which may be lumped with the general tribute due from the na- 
tive populations. The government of the colony may grant to natives of 
the colony enjoyment of lands of the domain, in proportion to their needs 
and in return for the payment of an annual due. 

In Article ii it is stated that lands and other real estate and rights 
relative thereto, in whatever manner they accrue to the domain, to citizens 
or to strangers or to anyone within the zone of building lands, are subject 
to the Italian jurisdictory regime, special provisions as to them being safe- 
guarded. 

The lands enjoyed by native populations by the terms of Article 2 are 
subject to the regime created by the various customs of the localities in 
which they are situated. 

Article 13 establishes that except in the case of urban properties the 
creation and transmission of any right attaching to real estate are forbid- 
den, as between natives and others. 

Such are the provisions of the decree of 31 January 1909 regarding the 
jurisdictory regime of lands in Erythrea. 

B. — Agricttliural Grants, 

Lands accruing to the alienable domain are intended for colonization, 
the customs and the needs of the native populations being safeguarded. The 
public authority grants to a certain person the right to enjoy ceitain 
real estate, for a stated object and period, in accordance with the provisions 
of Clause III of the decree in question. Analagously the rules relative to the 
property affect the grantee's rights in the real estate, in the absence of con- 
'trary provision. 
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The new organization establishes that the lands of the domain must 
always be alienable for the purpose of colonization, and prescribes that 2,000 
hectares in the temperate zone of the high plateau be at once divided into 
lots in order to provide for small grants, which may be of agricultural land, 
of building sites, of land for industrial purposes, of mines or of -land for spe- 
cial objects. It would take too long to examine all these types of grants We 
will confine ourselve to those for the purposes of agriculture and industry, 
which merit our attention since they are witliin the scope of this article and 
are capable of most influence on the economic future of the colony. They 
may be said to form the pi\'ot of the whole land regime. 

Grants having an agricultural object may be made : a) to Italian cul- 
tivators themselves directly exploiting the lan^ granted to them; h) to 
Italian cultivators provided with capital and personally managing their 
farms ; c) to capitalists, societicw® of capitalists, legally constituted producers' 
societies or other corporate bodies recognized by the law and undertaking 
an agricultural enterprise. 

Grants aiming at agriculture are of three kinds : two, corresponding to 
those mentioned under letters a and i, emanate ^rom the governor ; the third, 
which corresponds to letter c from the royal ]>ower. Those of the first kind 
are absolutely free as regards a lot having the approximate area of 25 hec- 
tares or one or more patls of such lot. When grants are sought within a radius 
of less than five kilometres of an inhabited centre they cannot usually com- 
prehend more than a quarter of a lot — (>.25 hectares. They can be grarxted 
to Italian settlers (i) who cultivate them ])ersonally and have a capital 
of at least 50 liras for each hectare they receive. At the end of fiv^e years they 
become the grantee’s absolute jrroperty if he have fulfilled all conditions im- 
posed on him. (Jrants of the second kind are made to Italian cultivators 
who prove that they possess a capital of 100 liras for each hectare they receive 
and who pensoually cultivate the land. The grant to them may not be of 
more than 200 hectares or for a longer period than thirty years. It is 
conditional on their payment of an annual due fixed l)y the governor every 
three years. If however the grantee fulfil all terms of the contract he may 
after five years become absolute owner of the granted land when he has ])aid 
a sum equivalent to the capital on which such annual due would be inte- 
rest, at a rate previously fixed by the governor. Grants of the sccotid kind 
cannot be made within a radius of less than ten kilometres of the chief 
urban centres. 

While grants of the first and second kinds are made in the districts 
having a temperate climate, those of the third kind affect essentially lands 
having a torrid climate and are made to capitalists or societies of capitalists 
for the purposes of industrial agriculture. Usually they ma}^ not be of more 
than 10,000 hectares but exceptionally they may be of as much as 25 ,000 hec- 
tares. The term of the grants is fixed at ninety-nine years but they may be 


(i) With the minister’s special authorization j'ranl'; of the lirsl unU sccoml categories 
may even Ih‘ niaUe to fo^eiKller^. 
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prolonged for three terms of thirty years each. I^and thus granted can 
never be converted into absolute property. 

Further special grants of pasturage for the raising of live .stock are 
made on lands not adapted to arable farming. They arc for a term of 
ten years and may be renewed fbr other ten years, and they should be re- 
garded as grants of the third kind. 

The government of the colony may also alienate limited extents of 
territor}^ by agreement or auction, if the intention be to cultivate them. 

Minute rules fix the obligations of grantees to the administration and 
third parties as well as the duties of the administration. 

If the granted land or part thereof be not cultivated the grant la])ses, 
totally or partially. Sub-letting is forbidden, and conditions have been de- 
termined for the payment of the due, the lapse and the revocation of the 
grant, and eventual expropriation. Grants may not be ceded to third parties 
without the administration's consent, and any such cession must affect 
all the land granted and such of its moveables and other accessories as serve 
tlie cultivation or other nece.ssity of the property. Lands which are the 
subject of grants of the two first kinds and their ac<fessories and easements 
may not be the obj(!Ct of a distraint for debts of any kind whatsoever. On 
such lands and their dejicndencies ];roducts in kind may not be pledged or 
sequestrated unless to ])ay debts contracted before the grant was made and 
having some connection with the grant. Provisions necessary to the nour- 
ishment of the grantee and his family may not however be ])ledged in 
any case before the next harvest, nor may seeds needed for the coming 
season. 

Lands the subject of grants of the two first kinds may not be 
burdened with mortgages. 

On obtaining the administration's formal authority the grantees of 
lands may receive agricultural loans of capital, in the form and with the 
])rivileges established by the jirovisions in force in the kingdom of Italy, the 
cajiital to be used for useful and permanent im])rovements and for extra- 
ordinar}" works profitable to the granted land Sucli loans may be secured 
by mortgages. In order that granted land may not be subdivided the 
organization limits the holder's power to bequeath it. 

x\ll grants are exempt fn^m payment of dues on contracts and of taxes 
for ten years 

The administration may make agricultural loans in .specie to grantees 
of the first kind for the ])urchase of live stock, implements and other stex^k, 
the construction of houses ond rural buildings and other useful and ]:)erma- 
nent improvements. The administration, or eventually the Commissariat 
of Pmiigratiqn of Rome, may exceptionally and when the funds assigned to 
colonization permit ^ advance the sum needed for the journey from Italy 
to the colony, and forim])lements and household necc.ssities, to three or more 
adult persons of one family, fitted to cultivate granted land and desirous of 
a grant of the first kind, but without the necessary capital. Tin* capital 
necessary to installation, to the exploitation of the land and to nourishment 
until the first harvest has been garnered is alsr) granted. 
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The administration may promote the constitution of consortiums for 
the execution and maintenance of hydraulic works, works of improve- 
ment and works connected with roads, if these be of recognised utility to 
the grantees, and also for the common purchase of machines, seeds and other 
such articles. The administration ought to participate in the consortium 
as it may increase the value of neighbourihg domain lands which have not 
yet been granted. 

When these works are also of general utility the administration should 
bear a proportionate part of the expense. When moreover it seems ne- 
cessary the administration may form obligatory consortiums, bearing not 
less than a fifth share of the total cost of the labour or work undertaken. 

The ordinance has also fixed the obligations of the government to new 
centres of colonization which may be formed. 

The second chapter of Clause III {Of Grants) is concerned with grants 
of land for building, the third chapter with grants hr industrial objects. 

As regards the latter it should be noted that the governor makes spe- 
cial grants for the harvesting and utilization of products, whether growing 
wild or cultivated, which are called industrial, of land having an area not 
exceeding 10,000 hectares and for terms of no more than fifteen years. In 
other cases the grants are made by the central government. 

Other grants may be made by the governor by contracts fixed as 
each case presents itself, for quarries, ovens and agiicultural and industrial 
experiments. Woods may never be the object of grants, the colony^s 
government being responsible for the sale of forest-trees and other woods 
according to the rules of the forest code (Chapter V'. of the same clause : 
Various Grants), 

Chapter IV. of the same clause deals at length with mining grants, 
which by their nature are outside the scope of this article. 

Chapter VI. deals with the procedure of the application for and the de- 
livery of granted land. 

Clause IV. is concerned with the cadaster, divided into the rural cad- 
aster which comprises all lands accruing to the domain except those includ- 
ed in the regulating plans, the urban cadaster which comprises the districts 
included in the plans regulating building in inhabited localities, and the 
special cadaster in which are entered lands in determined zones or localities 
on which particular rights exist or which present a particular interest, and 
in the case of which criteria and rules other than those prescribed by the 
rural and urban cadasters must be followed. This important clause is 
subdivided into four chapters, of which the first is concerned with the 
institution of the cadaster, the second with its formation, the third with its 
publication and the fourth with its preservation. 

As regards the rural cadaster, which is the one most interesting to us, we 
would briefly notice that it is divided into three categories : a) lands of the 
high plateau within a radius of five kilometres of the urban centres of Asmara, 
Addi Ugri, Saganeiti, and other lands which the government may designate ; 
b) other lands within the temperate zone ; c) lands within the districts hav- 
ing a torrid climate. Within the lands comprivSed under letter a grants may 
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not, as has been said, comprise more than 6.25 hectares, that is a quarter 
of a lot- 

It is established that a beginning is at once to be made in entering 
lands in the cadaster. Gradually they will be divided into lots of 25 hec- 
tares and each lot will be divided into four parts. Lands having a torrid 
climate are however to be registered in the cadaster as the occasions for 
granting them arise, without any division into lots. 

The provisions regulating the organization of the cadaster are likewise 
precise. The organization is provided : a) by the cadaster's map of the col- 
ony, on which the various lands of interest to the cadaster are marked ; 
6) by maps showing geographically the lands of the domain, tljeir division 
into lots and their respective sections ; c) by the census table which has a 
volume for each map, while each volume has a folio for each lot comprised in 
its map, giving the description, value and other particulars as to such lot, 
and its easements and rights ; rf) by a register establishing how and why a 
property belongs to a given owner, and any limitations of his right to dispose 
of it resultant on his personal disability, whether such be due to his minority, 
or to a suppression or prohibition of his ability ; e) the table giving owners 
which forms the general list of the properties. 

Rights in real estate and alienations of these are legally affirmed only 
by entry in the registers of the cadaster (Article 206). 

The organization provides for all the conditions modifying entries 
in these registers. All such entries are made by the keeper of the cadaster 
with whom the map is deposited and who is answerable for it. The keeper 
is moreover re.sponsible for losses which may be incurred through incomplete 
or erroneotis entries. 

We will not notice the temporary provisions of the ordinance, the term 
for which they were valid having already expired. We will merely add that 
the application of these rules, and of many others connected with the 
improvement of values in the colony and the examination of its economic 
resources, is entrusted to a special governmental directing body called 
the Direction of Colonization. 


§ 4. Colonizing experience. 

In the beginning of 1907 the lands forming the subject of agricultural 
concessions to Europeans had a total area of 11,053 hectares. 

The list annexed to Number 60 of the report on the colony of Er^dhrea 
presented to parliament in 1913 (vol. II.) gives all the data relative to the 
various concessions, their situation and extent and the object for wdiich 
they were granted. 

It does not include the early concessions in the plain granted before 
1896 and abandoned for years by the grantees, nor some small farms, granted 
temporarily and not regularized. The latter have little importance. 
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These 11,053 hectares are divided as follows : 

3,420.7204 hectares on the high plateau, populated by Abyssinians and 
recognized as part of the domain by a special governor's decree ; 

5,339.8071 hectares in the plain, towards the sea and in the Mendri 
Bahari — the concessions in the plain adjoining the sea are part of the lands 
considered as belonging to the domain because populated by Mussulmans ; 

2,292.6099 hectares in the interior of the colony in lands inhabited by 
Mussulman populations beyond the high plateau. 

If they be considered in the light of the objects for which they were 
granted the concessions are distributed as follows . 

.113*9051 hectares. Special grants to missions, churches, convents and 
small farms o^ building sites, in localities in which, according to the pro- 
visions earlier in fofce, the grant of lands for building was not allowed. 

1,330.1912 hectares granted to agricultural settlers, solely or chiefly 
occupied with agriculture. 

1,199.8869 to settlers for whom agriculture was a secondary occupation, 
they being chi^^fly occupied by a trade. 

8,409.15.12 granted for puri 30 .ses of indu.stry to societies or firms hav 
ing capital. Tliis category includes the conce.ssions fulfilling an industrial 
object because of their extent, or because special crops are grown in them 
or special systems adopted for their cultivation. 

In the period from i November 1902 to l)c‘cember 1912, and according 
to results obtained by the Krythrean nii.ssion of A. Oniodeo, V. Peglion 
and G. Valenti (i), 289 grants were made of a total extent of some 26,000 
hectares, in which the large and vsometimes indeterminate concessions for 
the cultivation of industrial crops were included. These concessions can 
be classified as follows according to their extent : 


Number 

Arcii of concessions 

lycss than 5 hectares 50 

from 5 to 25 138 

" 25 '' 50 57 

" 50 ” 200 21 

" 200 " 500 1 1 

500 " 1000 " 5 

More than" 1000 7 


Total .... 289 


(1) Romo, Bortcro, i(}i ^ 
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The following figures give the area of the concessions : 


From I November 1902 to 1 November 1909 — still in 

force; 8,300 hectares 

From I November 1909 to 31 December 1912 — still in 
force : 

1st kind 471 » 

2nd " 1,061 » 

Agricultural concessions of 3rd kind still in force on 

31 Dcccember 1912 (approximately) 12,000 

21,832 )) 

Concessions granted from i November 1902 to 31 Dec- 
ember 1912, revoked or renounced . 3,313 

Concessions granted for limited or expired terms . . . 573 » 


25,718 hectares 

To these concessions there should be added three grants for the ex- 
ploitation, the harvesting and the industrial use of ])roducts growing wild 
(fruits of the dnm ])alm-tree, casior-oil grain, indiarubber and sesanium 
grain). Another concession was of ])asturege over an area of 300 hectares. 

The preceding data cannot, although taken from oflicial documents, 
be considered as based on more than approximate calculations. It should 
also be noted that all grants are not now active, whether because grantees 
have failed to derive a inofit, or because their recent date has not allowed 
the necessary ste])s to their occupation to be taken. 

From other data, taken from an authorized source, it appears that un- 
til September 1915 there had been 102 grants of the first and second kinds 
of land held in free and absolute ownership, having a total area of 
3,392.0969 hectares. 

From an oflicial source we learn also that concessions for quarries and 
ovens U]) to the end of 1915 numbered twenty-seven. Mining concessions 
and permits for searches and superficial borings uj) to 15 April 1916 num- 
bered eight and the grantees included tw^o syndicates, to one of whom were 
granted the goldmines of Cheren and to the other the peridot mines of the 
islands of Kad Ali. 

Finally at the end of 1916 four ])ermits were granted to gather the fruit 
of the dum palm-tree in the domanial woods of Barca. 

♦ 

★ ♦ 

These results to which Italian colonization in Erythrea has hitherto 
attained and the numerous studies of which they have been the subject 
allow the statement that this colony cannot, and never can be, an outlet 
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for superfluous population. We ‘have not space in which to examine the 
reasons for this statement. Some of them have however an importance 
shown by their mere enumeration, 'as for 'example the climate against 
which Europeans contend with too much difficulty, the relative density of 
the population by natives, and their attachment to the soil of the country. 

Further Erythrea is not and never will be a purely farming colony, for 
a government who understand the interests of the mother country can 
never desire a colony which is only agiicultural since in such there is bound 
eventually to be an opposition of interests. Er5rthrea should rather be 
utilized for economic purposes. To this end it is important that a profit 
should be drawn from^all its various natural and social elements, and that 
it should be worked by Italian settlers associated with natives. 

Looked at in this aspect the colony of Erythrea presents total as- 
sets of great importance. It is the human element which, in Er5rthrea as 
everywhere else, has a high value. 

To solve this problem in relation to the whole rural economy of Ery- 
threa we must follow the advice of Marchi, who stated that not substitutes 
for the native, but men] able to direct and make use of liim, should be 
sought. It is on this principle that the present programme is founded. 
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PART II. 

§ 5. Land org.^nization on nadiei, eands. 

In the first part of this article (i) the organization of the enquiry, the 
farms as constituting its object and the twelve juovinces in which it took 
place, were described in their general outlines. We wish now to examine 
more closely the results attained by the enquiry and to be able to establish 
the influence which the new forms of tenure and agriculture have had on 
the course and the development of peasant farming in Russia. 

The average size of those of the investigated farms which were on 
nadiel land was as follows in the twelve provinces : 



Settled 

Nadtel band 

Unsettled 
Nadiel X.and 
& Bought IfUnd 

Total 

deciatines (2) 

lloutor farms in which home- 
stead has been moved .... 
Houtor farms in which home- 

12.5 

1.2 

137 

stead has not been moved . . 

7.6 

2.5 

lO.I 

Otroub farms 

12.3 

2.0 

14-3 


If only the settled land of the unified holdings were taken into account, 
these average figures would in general corresi;ond with that which exj^resses 
the average area of the farms settled on nadiel land in all the forty-seven 
governments of Piuropean Russia in wliich the agrarian reform has been 
carried out, namely 10 deciatines [1,252,020 peasants' farms having a total 
area of 12,553,046 deciatines (3)]. The average area of peasant holdings 

(i) International Review 0/ Agricultural Economics, December 1916. 

(3) I dedatinc = 2 acres 2 roods 31,9555 poles. 

(3) Othothmh cBlwhiria o AliHTejn>H0CTii 3eMJieycTp0HT0Jii>HMX'b KoMMneitt 
Ha Z HHBapa 1915 r. [Memorial on the Activity of the Land Readjustment Commtssxon up to 
1 January igi6). Published by the Department for the Tenure of State I^d, 1915. 
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varies very notably in different provinces, from 3,1 deciatines in Krement- 
schug province (Government of Pultava) to 41.1 deciatines in Nikolajevsk 
province {(Government of Samara). 

Unification and the rendering contiguous of the parts of holdings has 
distinctly improved the condition of the land and the method of employing 
it, in comj)arison with the time before the land settlement. The fact 
that the land was so much cut up into parcels and that the parcels were 
scattered over the whole of the communal property, together with the 
distance at which they la^^ from the homesteads, often made it impossible, 
because unremunerative, to cultivate the strips which were furthest re- 
moved in spite of the very noticeable scarcity of land. After the land read- 
justment there was an unmistakable and total change in the position, 
a point which we illustrate in the following table. 
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The Distribution and Relative Distances of the Parcels of Holdings , of Nadiel 
Land in the Different Provinces before and at the Time of the Settlement, 


Farmets of nadiel land. 


Having i strip of land 


2 

3 

4-5 
6-10 
II' 20 
2I~40 
4 1~()0 
6i~ioo 


» more than too strips of land. . 

Nadiel farmers having the furthest removed 
strip at a distance from the homestead of 

0.0 versts (i) 


up to 0.25 » 

0.25 to 0.5 » 

o.^ 1.0 

I » 3 ” 

3 ^ 5 ” 

More than 5 » 

Hdutor farmers having the furtl^est removed 
strip at a distance from the homestead of 

0.0 versts 


up to 0.25 » .... 

from 0.25 to 0.5 versts 
') 0.5 » i.o » 

» I » 3 ** 

" 3 » 5 » 

More than 5 versts . . 


( 

) 


I 

! 


I 

S 

) 


( 

I 


! 


\ 


) 


*= before the 

T 

settlement 

Total 

■» at the time 
of settlement 

in all the provinces 

a 

553 

b 

3.751 

a 

299 

b 

6,931 

a 

538 

b 

2.515 

a 

2 ,OOl 

b 

908 

a 

3.810 

b 

78 

a 

2,863 

b 

— 

a 

2,288 

b 

— 

a 

973 

b 

I — 

a 

1 622 

b 

— 

a 

212 

h 

1 — 

a 

1 -235 

b i 

' 3,715 

a 

108 

b \ 

77 <> 

a 

596 

b ! 

I,0(>2 

a 

2,o8q 

b 

1,513 

a 

4,093 

h 

2,980 

a 

1,785 

b 

r, 73 i 

a 

5,177 

b 

2,406 


a 

22 

b 

2.505 

a 

28 

b 

109 

a 

223 

h 

184 

a 

891 

b 

301 

a 

1,697 

b 

301 

a 

280 

b 

59 

a 

733 

b 

121 


(i) 1 verst BSB zi 66.332 yards. 
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This tabJe gives us a deep insight into the whole agrarian revolution 
which is being accomplished in European Russia. Of the 14,183 farms on 
nadiel territory investigated the land was before the settlement held intone 
strip in only 553 (3.9 per cent.) ; and in 2,898 (20.4 per cent.) was divided 
into from two to five strips. Thelandof the other farms was scattered in six, 
twenty, forty or even more than a hundred strips. This i^arcelling of 
the land of a holding was especially marked in the provinces of Ostrov 
(Government of Pskov), Sitschevka (Government of Smolensk) and in Mo- 
loga (Government of Jaroslav), where farms having less then eleven separ- 
ate parcels of land were not be met with at all. Of the whole number of 
the farms investigated scientific agriculture was in consequence possible 
only in 24.3 per cent. After the vsettlement not a single farm remained 
which included more than ten separate parcels of land, and even such num- 
ber was found only in few (().() per cent.) ; in 3,751 farms (26.4 per cent.) 
the land had been united into one piece to form houtor farms ; in 48. () per 
cent, of the whole number it had come to be divided into two ; and in 17.7 
per cent, into three pieces. It is to be noted moreover that the site of the 
homestead was reckoned as a separate ])iece. If this circumstance be taken 
into account it appears that almost half the total number of farms had had 
their land unified into one piece. If to these the houtor farms be added, 75.3 
per cent, of the total number are found to have had their lands made contig- 
uous. The chief evil of the conditions of ])easant f aiming, the great par- 
celling of the land and the extent to which the parcels were scattered, has 
been if not entirely removed yet much reduced. 

Certain rights, such as those in woodland, meadows and gardens, have 
not come within the scope of the unifying process because they have a par- 
ticular value distinct from average values. Therefore it has been necess- 
ary to deliver land divided into from four to five parcels to 6.4 per cent, of 
the farms. There were also lands unfit to be tilled which could be used 
only for herding cattle. >Such lands, which formed 10 per cent, of the 
whole area settled, were left as common meadows. This was the more ne- 
cessary because at the beginning of the settlement the (Questions of fodder 
and of the use of grass pasture were not settled, and therefore a sharp 
break in the tenure of the huts standing on the summer meadows, which 
hitherto had been common property, was to be avoided if possible. Many 
peasants before the time of the enquiry of 1913 bought new land in addi- 
tion to that awarded to them under the settlement, to which they thus 
added a .second piece. The unification of such bought land with the nadid 
land was first made possible by the law of 29 May (ii June) 1911 which had 
force from 15 (28) October. The bought land was until 1911 so regulated • 
that it could not be used for the farms formed up to that date. This partly 
explains wh)^ in 21 per cent, of the houtor and oiroub farms investigated 
there were altogether, besides the settled land, 26,863 deciatines not in- 
cluded in the tinified farm land. 

As regarded the remoteness of the peasants' lands from their home- 
steads remarkable results were, as appears from the table, also attained ; 
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but this evil can be entirely cured only when the site of the homestead is 
removed to the otraub. 

After the settlement 1,292 peasants (7.4 per cent.) (i) sold the entire 
holdings of nadiel land allotted to them, and 1,121 (6.4 per cent.) sold part 
thereof, such sales including altogether 2,413 farms having a total area of 
18,766 deciatines. Among the causes for these sales is the circumstance 
that many peasants live outside their farms, being occupied as employees 
or labourers, and have long since lost all connection with the land ; and 
that for others their holdings had become too small and they sold them in 
order to emigrate to Siberia or to buy larger holdings from the I^and Bank 
or the crown. The ruin of some farms, whether as a result of bad harvests, 
cattle disease, the lack of labour in a family or other cause, was also instru- 
mental in bringing about sales. The average price of the land was raised 
by almost 50 per cent, after the settlement. 

Tn Siberia and European Russia 22,022 deciatines were bought by the 
peasants after the settlement, that is more than the 18,766 deciatines which 
they sold. This is proof that the economic bavsis of the newly formed peas- 
ants* farms is firm and solid, and that even in the initiatory period, when 
farming had to be fundamentally reorganized, most of .the peasants were 
able to increase the area and importance of their farms by buying land. The 
number of farmers who took land on lease after the settlement increased in all 
the provinces except Mologa. The average area of leasehold land belong- 
ing to a farm decreased howx‘ver; and so did also the number of lessees, 
even considered in relation to the decline of the average area of leasehold 
land. Rents rose very notably after the settlement. The question of the 
subdivision of farms among heirs receix'ed very particular attention at the 
enquir3\ The number of farms thus subdivided — 323 (2.2 per cent.) 
was small and 752 farms had been formed from them. The position of 
these resultant farms was in general not prosperous. In order to provide 
in the future against the formation of such economically wxak and unpro- 
fitable peasants* farms the Chief Office of band Organization and Agricul- 
ture has ])laced before the Duma a scheme for a law, entitled “ Measures 
for bessening the Subdivision of the bands of Small Farms formed with 
State Aid **. 

§ 6. bAND SETTIvEMlCNT ON THE EANDS OK THE PEASANTS* LAND BANK 
AND ON CROWN I,ANDS. 

band settlement is generally far easier on lands acquired from the Peas- 
ants* band Bank or the crown than on nadiel land. Tn the case of the former 
it is not necessary, as in the work of unifying strips of land of differing values 
on nadiel land, to give when measuring and allotting any attention to the 
present and past interests of the villagers. Only considerations of a tech- 
nical kind have to be taken into account when the crown and bank land are 


(t) Eight farms which arose as a consequence of subdivision by inheritance are included. 
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allotted — as that of contriving such a favourable division of the houior and 
otroub farms as will bring them nearest to a square form, and of providing 
a water supply and rights of way. A valuation is undertaken in this case 
with a view to establishing only the selling price ; and land settlement can 
therefore be brought to a more advanced stage of completeness. 

The enquiry covered, as has already been said, 4,832 farms on bank 
and crown lands, 2,566 of them being settlements on houtor and otrouh 
land and 2,276 otroub farms of which the owners had remained on their 
nadiel lands. This property was taken over from the peasants by the fol- 
lowing stages. 


Yeai of taking land over 

1907-08 

1909 

1910 

X911 

Total 

I 

Number of farms 

1,090 

! 

1.851 

1 

1,460 

431 

4-832 

Percentage of their whole number 

22.6 

38.3 

30.2 

8.9 

100 


Thus at the time of the enquiry nearly 90 per cent. (22.6 + 38.3 + 
30.2) of all farms had enjoyed the new conditions for more than three years, 
and almost 60.6 (22.6 + 38.3) for four years and more. The farms alto- 
gether comi)rivSed 77.7 per cent, of arable land, 6.4 per cent, of meadowland 
and 15.9 per cent, of land otherwise employed. 

Holders to the number of 3,373, or 69.8 per cent, of the whole number, 
were allotted land held in one piece; 1,377 or 28.5 per cent, received land 
divided into two pieces, and 82 or 1.7 per cent, land divided into three or more 
pieces (i). Thus in settling these properties it was not always found pos- 
sible to give all the j^easants land held in one piece ; for the existing division 
of woods and meadows necessitated sometimes the allotment of a second 
or a third strip to a farm. In addition 37 per cent, of the peasant buyers 
received a common meadow which comprised 11.7 per cent, of the land 
bought. 

The average size of the bought pieces of land was 20 deciatines, their 
area varying from 8.3 deciatines in Bogoduchov province to 29.4 deciatines 
in Nikolajevsk. These farms are thus twice as large as those on nadiel 
land, a fact which must of course be carefully kept in mind if a comparison 
between the farms of the two classes be made. 

The area of the leaseholds of farmers was equivalent to 32.3 per cent, of 
their holdings of crown and bank lands, and therefore stood to these in much 
the same proportion as did the leaseholds of the other peasant holders to 
their nadiel land, the percentage in the latter case being 34.7 per cent. 
(29.6 per cent, before the land settlement). Even in a province so rich in 
land as Nikolajevsk, where the average holding attached to a homestead is 

(i) The site of the homestead was when separated from the land of the settlement reckoned 
as a separate strip. 
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of 29.4 deciatines. there are leaseholds. The circumstance* cannot be 
ascribed to scarcity of land but to the cause which has given rise to lease- 
holds on nadiel lands, namely the endeavour of the peasants to enlarge 
their farms, to extend their property. 


§ 7. Financial support of the peasants under the land 

SETTLEMENT. 


When the land was settled money was assured to the peasants, both 
for removing their farm buildings and for carrying out the simple improve- 
ments prescribed, in the form either of a loan or a gift. The amounts 
of the sums thus expended on the farms on nadiel land and on bank and 
State domains within each province are shown in the following table : 


Financial Support given to the Population when the Land was Settled, 


a) On Nadiel Land. 


Total for all prov 


No. of farmers moving their homesteads 

They received from Credit of the Land Settiement: 


Loans 


\ No. 


^ Amount in roubles (1) 

^ No 

/ Amount in roubles 

No. of farmers not moving their homes t< a<ls .... 
They received from the Credit of the Land Settlement : 

i No. 

Amount in roubles. , ... 

^ No 


Gifts . 


Loans 


Gifts . 


i Amount In rtmbles . 


3,781 


I, .522 
it)5,944 
140 

TL154 

908 

81,022 

162 

5,861 


h ) On Lands of the Bank and vState Domains. 

To tho.se moving their homestetid.s the Land Settlcmmt Credit paid: 

Loans 1,805 

Gifts ... 1 .49 

To those not moving their homesteads the Land Settlement Credit 
paid : 

I,oans . . . 04 

Gifts 2 

Total of: 

lyoans in roubles 231,288 

Gifts in roubles 9,097 


(i) X rouble of 100 kopecks = about 2s. i at par. 
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As this fable shows, the peasants who had bought lands from the Peas- 
ants' Land Bank or the administration of the State domains were more 
generously supported with money than those oif the nadiel land ; but on 
the other hand the former were obliged when they took over their lots to 
pay in advance out of their own means lo per cent, of the purchase price, 
and 15 per cent, of them were in consequence left devStitute of possess- 
ions and therefore much in need of help. On the whole financial support 
was extended to a relatively small number of the peasants and the number 
of gifts made was too trifling. The average sum of money received was 105 
roubles a homestead, against which must be set the average cost of moving 
a homestead, setting up buildings and carrying out improvements, namely 
238 roubles a homCvStead. Thus the giving of financial support was in no 
sense* a philanthropic enterprise and could not act as a bait to the peasants 
to fall in with the reforms of the Land Readjustment Commission. 


§ 8. The economic position of the new peasants' holdings 

IN SEVERALTY. 


In order to understand the economic position of the new farms held 
in severalty the investigators of these macie a great point of establishing, 
by searching questions and te.sts, the value of the imj^rovements made by 
the ])easants on their holdings after the settlement, and that of their build- 
ings, their cattle and all their possessions. A com])arison thus became 
possible between the position of the farms before and after the settlement. 
It has apj)eared in general that in the farms situated on lands of the T/und 
Bank and the State domains the value of improvements, buildings and live 
and other stock is, in comparison with that existing before the land settle- 
ment -- that is before the pieces of land were bought — distinctly higher than 
it is in the case of the farms in severalty on land. This is not surpris- 

ing since we know that the farms of the fir.st category are twice as large 
as those of the second (§ 6), and are moreover of earlier origin and held on a 
peculiar basis. A comparison of the economic positions of the two kinds of 
farms is })ossible only under reservation, and should be made not as between 
farms but as between areas. 

a) Improvements and Buildings, 

With the remodelling of farms and tenures and the settlement of the 
land, what may be called the psychological relation of the peasant to 
his holding alters. The awakened sense of ownership gives rise to the wish 
to employ the land economically and make the smallest plot as productive 
as possible. Marshes are drained, stony soil is rendered tillable, land over- 
grown with bushes is cleared. Although when the enquiry was made most 
of the farms had enjoyed the new conditions only for from three to fotu: years, 
more than a third of the farmers in severalty of nadiel land, 75 per cent. 
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of them being houtor farmers, had made most important improvements. The 
value of these was placed at 288,057 roubles, an average of 47 roubles 
33 kopecks a farm, the average in the different districts varying from ii 
roubles 74 kopecks (Krementschug) to 140 roubles 70 kopecks (Nikolajevsk). 
The average area on which improvements have been made hy houtor farmers 
is larger by 44.1 per cent, than that which otroub farmers have improved. 

On the lands of the bank and the State domains expenditure on improve- 
ments after the purchase of the land was ten times greater than it had been 
in the case of the earlier holders. The average expenditure on improvements 
on a farm, as well as the number of farmers undertaking improvements, 
were on these properties larger than the corresponding averages for nadiel 
lands. 

As regards buildings, not only the number of dwellings but also that of 
stables, byres and barns has grown ; and this, as the report adds, points 
to the conclusion that the number of farms grew even after the settle- 

ment, because the otroub fanners removed their farm building from the vil- 
lage area to their newly settled lots. The number of farmers having no 
farm buildings has been almost halved: it has sunk from 404 to 210. The 
value of the buildings rose on the investigated farms on nadiel land from 
7,398,449 roubles to 9,224,963 roubles, that is by 1,826,514 roubles or 24.6 
per cent. ; on the farms on lands of the Peasants’ Land Bank and the State 
domains - according to the estimate of the possessors themselves — from 
2,136,159 roubles to 3,098,866 roubles, that is by 962,707 roubles or 45.1 per 
cent. 


b) Live and Other Stock. 

Before the settlement the land was so split up that the employment of 
modern agricultural machinery was not only economically unprofitable but 
also technically impossible. This condition altered rapidly after the strips 
of land had been united, and the change from the three-field system to that 
of intensive agri<^ilture acconi])lished. The primitive implements — the 
plough-hatchets, the wooden harrows have been superseded ; new ma- 
chines have been bought to an important extent, such as sowing, mowing, 
winnowing and threshing machines. This is especially the case in houtor 
farms, on some of which the value of all the stock other than live stock is 
double what it was originalh^ The employment of agricultural machines 
has been extended by the depots of zemstvos and the government as well as 
by private owners. The corn-winnowing and sorting machines have espe- 
cially increased in number in the north and north west jirovinces; the sowing, 
mowing and hay-harvesting machines in those of the south and southeast. 
The total value of the stock other than live stock rose in the 17,567 farms on 
nadiel land from 836,642 rotibles to 1,174,327 roubles, that is by 40.4 per 
cent.; in the farms on lands of the bank and the State domains it rose from 
382,584 roubles to 779,558 roubles, that is it was nearly doubled. 

The livestock increased absolutely on all the farms investigated, if they 
be taken together, but not in the same measure as the other stock. As regards 
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live stock the proportionate increase or decrease differs very much in the 
two classes pf farms : on the lands of the Peasants* Land Bank and the State 
domains, where the newly bought land had to be cultivated, the number of 
animals increased throughout on every farm ; but in the farms on nadiel 
land, especially in the first years, the average number for each farm was slight- 
ly diminished. The number of the horses was reduced from 24,507 to 23,589, 
that is by 3.7 per cent ; that of the cows from 21,845 to 21,607, that is by 
1. 1 per cent.; and the number of the sheep from 46,720 to 30,384, that is 
by 35 per cent. 

The diminution of live stock is to be ascribed to the fact that when re- 
movals took place, more or less spontaneously, to the self-contained farms 
held in severalty, the earlier common meadows were in most cases done 
away with, and the stall-feeding of live stock is as yet not practised to a 
compensatory extent. The state of affairs is to be regarded however as 
only transitory ; for as soon as all the elements existing in a farm have been 
adjusted to the new factors affecting them, an increase in the number of 
live stock occurs. This is noticeably so in the case of sheep, as to which 
to accept the statement that in the new conditions of peasant farming their 
number dwindles would be unjustifiable or at least premature. The inves- 
tigations made at the Pultava experimental station have discovered, in 
this connection, that sheep herded on meadows and fed in stalls are almost 
equally profitable, and that the reduction in the number of sheep is transi- 
tory. At the beginning of the land settlement, when farms were being 
reorganized, the keeping of sheep diminished owing to the lack of meadows ; 
but as the farm adjusted itself to the new conditions sheep, pasturing near 
the homestead and fed at night with some summer grass and grass of the 
steppes, appeared again (i). 

As regards cattle generally the decrease in their number is throughout 
very small, especially if a calculation be based on a given area of land in- 
stead of a single farm. It is then discovered than on every 100 deciatines 
of all the land, whether newly settled or not, the followinjg average number 
of live stock is found. 

Young 

Horses Cows slock Pigs 

In farms on land 11.7 10.7 7.1 13. i 

» » » bank & State domains 11.3 7.6 57 6.9 

It appears thus that, when the calculation is made for a given aiea, the 
nadiel farms, although generally only half as large as those on bank lands 
and State domains, are more richly provided with live stock. This relation 
between the two classes of farms is particularly clear when the amount of 
live stock held on farms of the two categories in single provinces is compared, 
as in the following tables. 


(i) Review of Agfanan Assistance given in the Districts of the Land Organization in the (iovefn^ 
ment of Pultava in 1914* Pubished by the Government Zemstvos of Pultava, 1915. p. 45. 
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Farms on Nadid Land. 



Average 
area of 


On 100 deciatines 

Provinces 

investigated 

farms 

in dcciatin^ 

Draught 
■ horses 

Cows 

Young Stock 

I. Nikolajevsk 

48.2 

6.1 

3-5 

2-3 

2, Krasnovifimbk 

23.2 

11.8 

9.3 

6.5 

3. Berdjansk 

16.5 

154 

7*4 

4.8 

4 . Ostrov 

T4.7 

8.8 

21.8 

8.0 

5. Rschev 

13.8 

12.2 

14.1 

6.3 

6. Trokki 

II.7 

13.7 

M 

po 

I 3 -I , 

7. Sit«chevka | 

II -3 

T 3-9 

12.7 

6.6 i 

8. Mologa 

10,7 

' 8.8 1 

12.9 

6.8 

9. om 

8.4 j 

III 1 

11.3 

6.5 

10. Bogoduchov 1 

7.8 1 

14.2 

II . 2 

9.9 

II. Krementschug | 

5*9 1 

1 

17.8 

12.6 

12.7 i 

Average , . . 

13.8 ; 

11.7 

10.7 

7.1 


Pigs 


2.5 
4-7 

5.6 
ri.7 
7.8 

37-2 

10.7 

4-3 

9.3 

18.9 

18.4 

I3-I 


Far^s on Lands of the 


Agrarian Bank 


and State Domains. 


I. Nikolajevsk 

38 i 

11.7 

5-2 

4-1 ; 

4.2 

2. Krastioufinibk 

311 

8.2 

6.6 

4.6 

3.4 

3. Ostrov 

22.4 

6.7 

15-5 

7.4 : 

8.9 

4. Berdjansk 

21.7 

12.0 

56 

3.3 

7*4 

5. Mologa 

20.0 

6.7 

12. 7 

6.7 

8.4 

6. Orgl 

15-7 

12.8 

8.9 

6.6 

10 2 

7. Jepitany ... 

15.3 

1 14*2 

7-7 

6.5 i 

8.6 

8. Krementschug 

T 2.3 1 

1 10.7 

1 

' 9.7 ! 

10.4 I 

14.4 

9. Bogoduchov 

1 1.3 

1 


1 10.8 

9.4 1 

lO.ly 

Average . . . 

1 

21.9 

1 

r 

1 11.3 ! 

1 

7.6 

5*7 i 

1 

6.9 


If these two tables be compared it appears that the average number of 
cattle kept per 100 deciatines is in most provinces rather higher on nadiel 
farms then on those on bank and crown lands. In four provinces ~ Mologa^ 
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Ostrov, Rschev and Trokki — the number of cows per lOO deciatines is 
liigher in both classes of farms than that of horses, a circumstance closely 
connected with the whole method of farming in these provinces, namely 
with the improved field system, especially with a view to live stock and dairy 
farming, and with the more extensive cultivation of grass for fodder. In 
the other ])rovinces however corn growing prevails and this naturally causes 
draught animals to have most importance among the live stock. For the 
rest, in every province in which owing to bad harvests or general causes 
there has been a reduction of live-stock, such reduction is relatively least 
noticeable in the newly formed farms held in severalty, which circumstance 
is a clear sign of the staying power of these and their fitness to bear burdens. 


§ (). ACRTCUI/rURAI. ASSISTANCE AND THE EXTENSION OF CO-OPERATION. 


Agricultural assistance was afforded to the newly formed farms in the 
provinces of Ostrov, vSitschevka, Mologa, Orel, Berdjansk and Krenientschug 
by the zemstvos ; in the provinces of Trokki, Rschev, Jepifany, Bogoduchov 
and Krasnoufimsk by the government ; and in that of Nikolajevsk by the 
zemstvo and the government. At first the help given took such forms as 
demonstrations, adapted to needs; and instruction given to the peasants 
by means of the organization of model farms and experimental cultures; 
the foundation of stations for cleaning .seeds, warehouses for machines and 
stud farms ; the holding of lectures and courses, and the arrangement of 
cattle shows. It was sought to provide the peasants with the knowledge 
necessary to farming. Tyater, as the staff of agriculturists increased, it 
became ])ossil)le to undertake individual instruction, to know the peculiar- 
ities of every single farm and direct it to that path by which it could secure 
technical advantages and be economically profitable. Out of the system of 
provincial agricultural assistance arose the so called Zevier agricultural 
organization, which very much narrows the activities of the province and 
therefore gives more attention to .single farms. If hitherto corn growing 
had dominated among forms of agriculture and had been the general ob- 
ject of farming, so that the prosperity of peasant farmers depended on a sin- 
gle factor, it was the task of the organization of the local experts to introduce 
other forms of agriculture, so that the peasants' income might depend upon 
several factors, and when one of thCvSe failed they might deprive compen- 
vSation from another. 

The type and the amount of expert help afforded in the twelve districts 
investigated appears from the following table : 
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As the table shows, the organization of the local, agricultural experts 
was of much later origin than the settlement of the self-contained peasants* 
farms. This organization extends its support not only tq the newly formed 
farms but also to all farms within its circle of activity, and its help thus 
reaches the whole rural population. For this reason the whole number of 
newly formed farms which at the time of the enquiry had had support from 
the agricultural experts, in the form of advice or more practically, was not 
large, as appears from the following table : 


The Absolute and Relative Numhef of the Newly Fottned Favms 
on which the Local Agricultural Experts gave Instruction, 


Name of Province 

Total Number 
of 

Investigated Farms 
except those 
as to which facts 
were incomplete 

Number 
of these Farms 
as to which 
the 

Experts advised 

Percentage 
of whole 

Number of Farms 

I. Berdjansk 

1,691 

225 

13.3 

2. Bogoduchov 

3.658 

639 

175 

3. Jepifany 

1,509 

971 

64.3 

4. Kraanoutiinsk 


618 

47.0 

5. Krementschuj? . ... 

2,137 

974 

45.6 

6 . Mologa 

337 

i 228 

67.7 

7. Nikolajevsk . . 

1,891 

426 

! 22.5 

8. om 

1,095 

638 

58.3 

9. Ostrov. ... 

1,335 

400 

30.0 

10. Rschev . . 

658 

311 

47.3 

II. Sitschevka. ... 

L373 

248 

1 18.I 

12. Trokki 

2,769 

L137 

41. 1 

Total . . . 

19,767 

6,815 

34.5 

1 


Thus only 34.5 per cent, of the newly formed farms have been able 
to draw profit from the organization of local experts ; all the others were 
directed to the common measures undertaken in the interest of all the 
rural population — the model farms, the experimental cultures and the 
others. The organization has been universally valuable to the rural 
districts, and has much promoted co-operation, in the form of agricultural 
co-operative societies, dairy co-operative credit societies, consumers' 
unions and so forth. The number of peasant farmers adhering to co- 
operative unions rose very notably after the land settlement, especially in 
the case of agricultural societies, for the members of these who were houior 
and otroub farmers was almost multiplied by five. 
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The following table shows the development of these relations before 
and at the time of the enquiry, and on nadiel lands and lands of the bank 
and the domains. 


Number of 

Farmer Members 
of Co-operative Unions 

1 

Date 

of 

fact (i) 

On Nadiel 
Eand 

On Eands 
of the Bank and 
State Domains 

All Co-operative Unions 

...| 

a 

b 

2,677 

6,291 

561 

2,665 

Co-operative Credit Unions 

...) 

a 

b 

2,520 

6,023 

540 

2,610 

Agricultural Societies 

• • • 1 

a 

b 

95 

464 

29 

133 

Other Co-operative Unions 

• • • ) 

a 

b 

159 

349 

23 

108 


§ 10. AGRICIT1.TURK IN THE NEWEY FORMED PEASANTS' FARMS. 


The agrarian reform has freed peasant farming from the fetters of the 
obstschina of the common land. The Flurzwang and its consequences 
— simultaneous preparation of the soil, sowing, harvesting and other 
operations on the part of all holders no longer limit peasant farming, 
which has come to develop more freely and to use fully sdl the available 
land and labour. This process of adjusting the newly settled peasants' 
farms to natural and agricultural factors is now in full swing but has' of 
course not yet come to an end in its most important respects. Yet already 
at the time of the enquiry the following general conclusions could be made 
as to agriculture. 

The three-field system, formerly universally prevalent, no longer dom- 
inates agriculture but begins to give place to other and more perfect sys- 
tems. In the north western district the change is in the direction of a 
production of the raw materials of manufacture, flax being the most import- 
ant crop and one which can be well marketed. Rschev is an example 
of a district in which the three-field is being exchanged for a six -field system, 
the following being the order of succession : (i) fallow land is manured ; 


(i) a = before the enquiry; 6 = at the time of the enquiry. 
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(2) rye crop followed by sowing of clover; (3) clover of the first year; (4) clover 
of the second year ; (5) flax, and (6) oats. If the market for flax be good, flax 
also forms the sixth crop. This system reduces by half the extent of land, 
which lies fallow under the three-field system, and moreover two divisions 
are planted with fodder grasses (clover) which, as is well known, enrich 
the soil with nitrogen. In other districts — as in Krasnoufimsk, Orel and to 
some extent in Jepifany — the improvement of agriculture is directed princi- 
pally towards growing fodder grasses. A whole series of transitory systems, 
intervening between three-field and more-field farming, is to be met with 
everywhere. As yet they have not crystallized but they have broken 
away from the rigidity of three-field farming. 

In the southern districts, remarkable for black earth, wheat grow- 
ing outweighs all other forms of agriculture. The fertility of the soil makes 
manuring almost superfluous. The improvement in agriculture has here 
especially affected the technique of farming : fields are ploughed more often, 
stubble is turned, sowing is done by machinery, fallow land, whether black 
earth, virgin or previously cultivated soil, is brought under cultivation, and 
so forth. This leads too to retention of humidity in the soil, a matter which 
in the south is very important. New crops are also planted, as vetch, clo- 
ver, lucerne grass. The three-field system thus loses ground of necessit3^ 
In the district of Bogoduchov, for example, under the influence of the model 
fields, the following four-field system has been introduced : (i) virgin, clean 
and manured fallow land sown with vetch as situation allows ; (2) winter 
rye slowly replaced by winter wheat ; (3) millet, buck-wheat, potatoes, beet- 
root or beans, that is plants requiring a medium amount of labour ; (4) 
summer barley. The crops on the third of these divisions -the hoed crops 
— take up on an average per cent, of the whole cultivated area, on hou- 
tor farms 18 per cent. 

On farms on nadiel land the transition to better agricultural systems 
is on the whole more marked than on those on lands of the Peasants' 
Agrarian Bank and the crown. That the better methods of distributing 
crops and employing the ssoil have already had good lesults, and that the 
yield of the newly settled peasants' farms has largely increased, appear 
from the following table, in which comparisons are made in the case of 
crops of six kinds for the years iqi2 and 1913. 
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The Yields in the Chief Grain Crops and Potatoes, 


Rye . . 


/ Nadiel farms 

J Bank lands 

j Lands of village communities . . . 
f Lands of estate holders 


Winter Wheat. 


Nadiel farms 

Bank lands 

Lands of village communities. . . 
Lands of estate holders 


Summer Wheat . 


. Nadiel farms 

) Bank lands 

i Lands of village communities. . . 
’ Land of estate holders 


Oats 


Barley 


Potatoes 


/ Nadiel farms 

^ Bank lands 

i Lands of village communities. . . 
f Lands of estate holders . . . . 

/ Nadiel farms 

) Bank lands 

i Lands of village communities. . . 
\ Lands of estate holders 

/ Nadiel farms 

\ Bank lands 

i Lands of village communities. . . 
\ Lands of estate holders 


Average yield 
of deciatine 
in puds (i) 


1912 

1913 

540 

54-4 

66.5 

65.6 

50.1 

51.2 

58.9 

63.6 

54-4 

82.6 

45-2 

73-0 

62.6 

<> 3-3 

65.9 

78.9 

49.8 

55-6 

57-6 

61.8 

41.0 

51.0 

41.6 

47.6 

68.1 

72.8 

77.6 

75-6 

53-9 

. 59-9 

60.1 

69-3 

G5.9 

66.1 

67-5 

73-4 

53-7 

60.4 

59-0 

(>8.1 

623.4 

570-1 

551-4 

440.9 

451.8 

421.0 

451.8 

570.6 


That the average yield of the lands of the Land Bank and the crown 
is somewhat higher than that of the nadiel lands is to be explained by the 
fact that most of the investigated farms on lands of the former category lie 
in the black earth area, and are moreover of earlier foundation, wdiile their 
soil has been less exhausted by tillage and farming than that of those on 
nadiel land. In general the differences in yield arc not very important, 
for in the course of so short a period as three or four years the yieding capa- 
city of the .soil on the newly settled peasant farms could not be fundamen- 
tally altered. It is however a great gain if it can be established that within 
this short period the yielding capacity of the self-contained farms held in 
severalty has surpassed that of the land still held by the i)easants in 
common. 


(i) 1 pud = 40 lbs. 
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Conclusion. 

The conclusions as to which the enquiry into the unified peasants* 
farms has led are chiefly the following : 

(1) More than three quarters of the investigated farms on nadiel land 
received their parcels of land (the site of the homestead being left out of 
account) in a single self-contained piece after the land settlement. On the 
other hand before the settlement more than three quarters of the farms had 
their land distributed in at least six strips, and generally in thirty, forty, 
or even a hundred. 

(2) Half the peasant farmers have been allotted nadiel lands distant 
by hardly a verst from their homesteads. But before the land settle- 
ment three quarters of them held land more than a verst distant from their 
homesteads, and a third of them land five versts or more thence distant. 

(3) The land settlement was most advantageous to the average peas- 
ants* farms, those to which small or medium-sized holdings attached. The 
extent of land provided for the newly settled nadiel farms was approxim- 
ately equal to that locally normal, except in two districts where it was more 
extensive and in three where it was noticeably less so. In general otroub 
farmers are somewhat better provided with land than koutor farmers. 

(4) Of the 7.7 per cent, of the farmers who had given up their farms 
on the newly settled land, 5.1 per cent, were those who, imstead of the land 
they sold, had acquired a larger piece from the Peasants* Land Bank, the 
crown or private owners ; others had emigrated to Siberia, and others had 
made the cliief part of their income as employees or traders. Only 2.3 
per cent, sold the land allotted to them without having, at the time of the 
enquiry, bought other land or provided for themselves by some trade. 

(5) Of the newly settled farms 2.2 per cent, were subdivided among 
members of families, as the result of inheritance, after the settlement. 

(6) More than 40 per cent, of the peasants have carried out on their 
lands improvements of wliich the average value is 53 roubles a farm (about 
47 roubles on farms on nadiel lands and some 70 roubles on those on bank 
lands). 

(7) After the land settlement the total value of the buildings and the 
possessions on the newly formed i)easants' farms rose by 27.7 per cent. 

(8) About a fourth of the fanners were helped by the crown after 
the settlement with money. Of them 2,3 per cent, had the money granted 
to them without obligation to repay it. The average amount of the grant 
was 105 roubles a farm, or 4^ per cent, of the average cost of removing build- 
ings to new sites and carrying out improvements. 

(9) The number of the peasants who became members of co-operative 
unions was, after the settlement, more than doubled among the otfoub farm- 
ers and quadrupled among the houtor farmers. 

(10) The number of farms on which fodder was grown and a success- 
ion of crops maintained over several years was quadrupled after the land 
settlement. 
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(ii) The harvest yield in IQ12 and 1913 was in the oven^v’^helming 
majority of cases higher on the newly settled farms than on those still 
in common ownership, and still burdened with the system by which a hold- 
ing was made up of scattered parcels. Not infrequently it was higher on 
the newly settled farms than on the estates of private owners. 

'We repeat that when these results are considered it should always 
be borne in mind that the newly formed peasants' self-contained farms, 
en/oying conditions created by the land settlement, had at the time of the 
cn(|uiry existed only for three or four years. Their reorganization, the re- 
modelling of all farming on them, had only just begun ; and it had been ne- 
cessary for the farmers to spend nitich time, labour and money in order to 
make them fit for agricultural operations as quickly as possible. As regards 
production the first years were of course the least fruitful : they were the least 
favourable period in the existence of the farms. And although agronomic 
enterprise on the part of both the government and the zemstvos helped the 
peasants in their farming, both with advice and more practically^ the peasants 
nevertheless, since help of this kind became available comparatively late, 
d pended most on themselves and on their own experience and initiative. 
I'inal conclusions could not therefore be made as to the position of the farms : 
the enquiry could only indicate their possible developments and establish 
their tendencies. For these ends the available material was sufficiently 
enlightening. It showed that almost all the investigated farms have happily 
survived the critical period of reorganization and that their economic posi- 
tion points distinctly to improved and more profitable farming. An unen- 
cumbered title to the land, the emancipation of labour from all local and 
communal burdens, the concentration of all force and all knowledge on 
the better emjdoyment of a holding granted ^^for eternity ", the conscious- 
ness that trouble spent on the soil will not be lost -- all this has had a mar- 
vellous influence on the whole course of farming as well as on the holders' 
daily lives. Among individual peasants fixed and strengthening habits 
of temperance are to be observed, habits which were introduced on that 
memorable day on which by the Tsar's will they were proclaimed as com- 
pulsory for the whole nation. 


8 
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THE REFORM OF THE LAND TAX FROM THE POINT OF VIEM 
OF AGRICULTURE AND BREEDINCL 


SOITRCRS : 

lylOY r>E CONTKIIirCl6N INMOHILIAR l‘AR A LOS DEPARTAMENTO^ DTvI LITORAL K INTERIOR {LuiV CfS 

to the ('onfyibuiion of Real Estate in the Det>itnmenls of the Cous! and the Interior) Diario 
Oficial, No. 30 iH, t 8 Jamiary 

KKCARGO KN IA CONTRnUK:i6N INMOHILIARIA A LOS PROPIETARIOS NO DOMICILIADOS KN F.I, 
PaIs {l.au Increasing!, the Ornti ilmtion of Rea^ I state for Proprietor^ nat doin'iciJed iotthin 
the Country) Diario Oficial, u January toiO 

Dkcreto reglamkntario di: la ley QtTE ANTECivDE (Decree iiivinii a riihny* ns to the Pre- 
cedinii Law) Di.irio Oficial, No. 302(), 31 January loio. 

Boletin dkt Ministerio df JLacienda {fhillcUn 01 tin Minister of hin >nct ) ytar, Nos 10, 
Ti ami 12, 20 October, 20 Nowmbci ami 20 l)vccnibi‘r i()is , ^rd year, Nos i, 2 anrl 3, 
20 January, 20 Fubruaiy and 20 Match i<)i6 


A certain nunibei of legislative measures bearing on finance have 
recently been promulgated by the government of the eastern republic of 
Uruguay. They are of interest, some of them directly and some indirectly, 
to rural landed propert}^ and agriculture ; and therefore they deserve detailed 
examination in this Review, the more so because they have given rise to 
long discussions in the general press and technical publications and in 
Parliament. Moreover they tend, while they give a national basis to the 
land tax, to develop the value of rural landed property, foi they devote 
a part of the new revenue arising from them to the making and the multi- 
plication of routes of communication in the interior of the country. 

They should be regarded therefore not only as important modifica- 
tions of the national fiscal arrangements, but also as an attempt to distrib- 
ute more equitably the tax which burdens landed property, while aim- 
ing at creating new revenues which will favour the appreciation of lands 
and proportionately increase the agriculturist's sources of profits. 

The measures which we will analy.se individual!}^ are : (i) the law of 
‘ 14 January 1916 as to the contribution to the revenue of real estate in the 
dep^raents of the coast and the interior ; (2) the law of the same date which 
indFeaSSs the contribution of real estate and falls on landowners who are not 
domiciled within tjie country; and (3) the decree of 27 January which regu- 
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lates the public enforcement of the previous law's. The two latter meas- 
ures, complete the regime instituted by the first. 

In view of the importance of the breeding of live stock, and of indus- 
tries thence derivative, to Uruguayan economy, we will devote a para- 
graph of this short study to the reaction of the new financial arrangements 
on tliis form of activity, and will therefore briefly examine the present state 
of breeding in relation to fiscal burdens. 


§ I. ThiC NKW law as to THK COXTRinmON OF RKAT, ESTATE, 

a) Chief Provisions, 

Article i of the law of 14 Januaiy ic)i() institul an annual tax on 
piivately owned real estate, whatever be the form of ownership, which is 
situated in any territory of the reimblie except the departnuait of Monte- 
video. Thih tax is one of 4 per thousand on the \ nine of rural lands, apart 
from that of any iin])ruveiiients which they may liavc received, ii their 
estimated value do not exceed -3500 lKs<fs (i) and it they constitute the 
only rural ]nopert>’ of their owner. On lauds of which the estimated 
value exceeds 2500 ]X‘Sos the tax is of 4 per thousand (2). Wilhin urban 
and suburban districts it is of 0 to per thousand, on the coinbineil valued 
of land and impioveiuents. 

According to article j owners of fields within rural districts, of which 
the area does not exceed 50 hectares (3) and of which at least Oo pei cent, 
is under cultivation or has been reforested, will be taxed on only hali the 
taxable ^allue of the.se lands as determined by the valuation. When theii 
total extent exceeds 50 h.ectares. only that portion of them which is 
destined for agriculture or forestatioii will l>erieJit by this jireferencv. 

Of the revenue yielded by the tax of b thousand on urban and 

suburban property t per thousand will accrue to the ecoiioniic admi- 
nistrative oomniissious of each department and 5 * ,, per thousand to the 
general revenue of the country. The proiluct of the \ Cj per thousand 
tax on rural pro])erty wall be divided a'> follows; (v) i per thousand to 
the economic administrative comni’ssions of each deparlnient , (/*) V2 
thousand to the permanent fund for routes of coninumieation : and 
((') 3 per thousand to the general revenue of the State. 

Article b establishes that for the twai financial year.<- and 

1916-917 the tax on rural real estate will I'c fixed by the general directing body 
of land valuation and according to the estimated \"alue determined by the 
new’^ census of rural landed proi:>erty, less 20 per cent. The general direc- 

(1) t peso about 4,s* ja at par. 

(2) This piefcrcntial treatment t>t tmall properly was iu)t pro\ IcUmI 1>\ the 
which llaccU the land tax at 5 per thousand without niakint; d 1*^1 i ret .'01;-. 

(3) I hectare 2.47 acres. ' ^ ^ 
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tors of valuation runs the text of this article, “ will take into account 
among other things, in fixing the value of rural property, the market price 
of the lands and the income they probably > 4 eld, the latter being taken to 
represent at least 4 per cent, of the estimated value ' \ Article 23, which 
referf^ to appeals, recognizer, a right in every proprietor, who believes him- 
self to be wronged by the quota of the tax incident on his real estate, to 
demand a new valuation from the competent authorit5\ If he do not ac- 
cept this second valuation the dispute will be brought before a commission 
of experts who will comprivSe, as well as members of the local municipal 
administration and the administrations of finance and the cadaster, four 
landowners domiciled in the district and chosen by the executive authority 
from a livSt of the principal tax payers. The latter will be drawn up by the 
departmental financial authority. This commission will, in examining the 
values estimated by the census, take into account the selling price of neigh- 
bouring rural properties resembling those under consideration, making 
deductions for improvements, and also the rent of the real estate in question 
and of others in the district. Where such rent exists the value as e.stiniated 
shall be considered as a capital bearing interest at a rate between 3 and 4 
per cent. : that is to say that if a property, or adjacent lands of approxim- 
ately the same quality, be let at a rent of $ 1.50 the hectare the estimated 
value cannot exceed $ 50 nor be less than $ 37.50. 

The parties concerned, that is to say the departmental agent of the 
administration of finance and the landowner, can appeal against these 
decsions of the local commission of experts to the central commission of 
experts constituted at Montevideo and comprising the general director of 
direct taxation, the prCvSident of the rural association of Uruguay, and a 
rural landowner of the department whence the a])])eal arises wjio will be 
nominated by the executive power. The decision of the central commission 
will be final. 

Properties of which the value does not exceed 100 pesos are, among 
other real estate, exempted from payment of the tax, as are properties be- 
longing to rural societies and permanently assigned to agricultural exhibi- 
tions and competitions, and 50 per cent, of reforestation areas depending 
on agricultural and breeding establishments. 

We leave on one side all the provisions as to urban and suburban real 
estate, to examine which would be outside the scope of this article. 

The law will be in force, in the form which has been indicated, for two 
years. 


b) The Basis of the Lazo and the Census of Property, 

As can be seem from the brief summary which we have given of the 
law's chief provisions, it is invspired by a principle which is already applied 
in other countries. 

The Uruguayan Minister of Finances recalled, in the explanatory 
note which he addressed on 26 November to the president of the financial 
commission of the Chamber of Representatives, for the better definition of 
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the scheme then being studied, that he aimed at siii)erseding the old method 
of taxing land according to rented value by that already apjdied in Great 
Britain and Germany for the benefit of the State, and in Australia for the 
benefit of the municipalities, the method namely which was based on capi- 
tal or market values. 

The system hitherto in force in Uruguay was that of taxeilion ly dis- 
tricts. But the minister in this note observed that '' the rudimentary and 
arbitrary regulation by districts could exist only while there were no other 
means of arriving at a truly equal distribution of the tax ; the method of 
taxing by districts interpreted in truth a princij)le in direct contradiction 
to the mr)dem tendenc3" of taxation, of which the incidence should be pro- 
portionate to the capacity to pay To support his thesis the minister gave 
the following example. If in the same district there were fields worth 
respectively K lOO, $ 120, S 150, $ 200 and S 250 the hectare, their average 
value would be $ 164. on which taxable value the 6 P^‘^ thousand tax would 

be imposed. But thus, in relation to the true value of his property, 
each ])roprictor would pay at an inverse ratio to his capacity to pay : 
the t)wners of the first field io.()6 per thousand, the owner of the second 
8.80, the owner of the thiid 7.10, the owner of the fourth 5.33, and the 
owner of the fifth 4.30 

To reach the present law a new census of rural property was first 
necessary, until there should exist a systematically drawn-up cadaster, the 
])reparation of which would take long. The new census has beecn completed 
with remarkable celerity in (juite recent years. 

Those ill charge of the valuation took into account, in determining 
the value of estates, data in the registry of sales, and in most cases they 
were able to obtain plans of the real estates and their dimensions from sur- 
veyors employed by private pensons. Thus it was po.ssible to prepare a 
sulhciently true and exact classification of rural properties. % 

I'he necessary basis therefore existed for applying to rural real estate 
the method of taxation already in force in the case of urban real estate, 
namely the method accordant with their precise and individual values; 
and the figures of the new census, which allow lands to be burdened accord- 
ing to the effective capital they represent, suiqiort the whole edifice of the 
reform we are considering. 

In ado])ting the capital value fff landed propert}- as the basis of the 
tax, the government of Uruguay took into account conditions which are 
peculiar to all new countries in the full period of their growth, wiieii their 
natural resources are still far from being develoj>ed or yielding their maxi- 
mum return. The value of Uruguayan land may have fallen slightly 
in 19T4-T915, owing to the extensive reaction from events in Kuroj^e ; but it 
remains a value of which the increase is certain in normal times, and which 
at present has in no way reached the highest point possible to it. 

The following table shows the progress in the value of the lands of 
the republic during the la.st ten years : 
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Tabee I. — Increase in the Value of Landed Property. 


Value of Xauded 

Year l*ropt*rty 

1904- 1905 $ 1957^^6,770 

1905- 1906 391,413,540 

1906- 1907 471,771,90^4 

1907- 1908 552,130,270 

I90S-I9OO 632,488.635 

1909- 1910 712,847,000 

I9I3-I9I4 1,069,270,500 

I9i.'(-i9i5 ! . 855,416,400 


It is evident that in face of such an increase in the value of property 
it would be foolish to fix the tax according to the n turns received by a 
landowner who does not cultivate his fields himself, but who lets them in 
order that they may be made productive. 

c) The Product oj the Tax and its .1 p (plication. 

The agrarian policy of the government of Uruguay aims steadily at 
the development of agriculture and breeding, the oountrx ’s chief resources. 
We will not examine in detail the many measures which are proof of this 
constant preoccupation, but will merely note in passing that it dc\'otes one 
million a year to guaranteeing the railways wliich are of interest 

to rural districts, and has devoted about a million more to rural roads and 
bridges, and that it spends considerable sums annually on the sanitary 
inspection of animals, agricultural defence and such objects. In fact all 
forms of agricultural activity are encouraged and scientifically developed 
in the public interest of the country. 

This jjolicy is from the strictly fiscal point of view the only logical one, 
as is clear when the receipts of the treasury frenn rural ])roperty and 
urban property, respectiveh% are considered. The ])urely conv^entional 
taxable value of rural property, which was lespected under the system of 
districts, was 8370,593,445 and this at 6 ^2 f^housand yielded 82,408,857, 
as against 8406,555 which w^as the effective value of urban and suburban 
property and yielded a tax of $ 321,143. But the new census makes the 
difference much more considerable for it raises the taxable value (that is 
the amount of the capital value less 20 per cent.) of rural proixjity to 
$ 712,000,000, which sum gives, when it is tendered liable to the 4 
per thousand tax, an annual yield of 8 3,204,000, that is ten times the 
sum furnished by urban ])roperty which subsists unchanged. 

The importance to the government of a progressive increase in the capital 
formed by rural property is thus seen, and the fact that per thoiisand out 
of the 4 34 thousand tax will l>e paid into a special fund for roads and 
communications will not fail to contribute to this importance. The ne- 
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/^essity of making new and improving old roads cannot be questioned, for 
all the agricultural congresses imtiringly insist on this point. For want 
of fixed resources for this end the public authorities have not hitherto 
been able to give the needed continuity to their roadmaking enterprise. 
The topographical conditions of Uruguay are very unfavourable to it, owing 
to the considerable number of watercourses which roads must cross and 
which must increase the costs of construction and maintenance. When a 
system of roads and paths has been established in all districts the transport 
of jiroducts will be facilitated and rendered infinitely less costly, and the 
value of the lands therefore increased. Under the system of districts 
the eighteen departments within the scope of the new law, which have an 
area of 17,064,865 hectares of rural land, disposed of only S 370,594 for 
bridges and niads, the employment of this sum being regulated by admin- 
istrative economic commissions. Under the new sv.steni the sum accru- 
ing to these commissions will be about S 700,000, partly destined for the 
im])rovenient of local roads. In addition about S 350,000 a year wdll, as 
has been said, form the nucleus oj a special permanent fund for bridges 
and roads, and this sum will increase ]>r()portionately witli the increasing 
value of the lands. 


§ 2. Hkeedim; .\m> the tax ox reae estate. 

Picforc becoming law the scheme for reforming the land tax gave rise 
to the most lively di.scussion and was the object of many criticisms, 
especially on the part of st(X'k breeders. These considered that the rate 
at which it was proposed that they should pay aggra\’ated their burden, 
although breeding, the “ mother industry " of tlie country, was already 
hea\dly taxed. 

Thcgoveriinient did not not fail to examine the objections submitted by 
the stock breeders, who contribute ver> largely to the wealth of the countiyE 
and jejdierl to them by giving precise data which allowed their ])artici- 
pation in ]niblic burdens to be exactly estimated. 

On referring to the tabic giving the rise in the value of lands, it is seen 
that in it n years the ca]>ital represented by land has increased by (>00,000,000 
pesos. The 6 lo thousand contribution of real estate did not follow the 
growth in the value of real estate, and was vStill calculated on $423,000,000 
instead of on $ i ,()(xy27o,5ou in 1913, and on a little less than $ 900,000,000 
in 1915. Thus the land tax represented a total annual burden of about 
2,730.600. 

The contribution of breeding to public and municipal revenue is re- 
presented by the export duty (i) , as well as the land tax : namely by the port 


(i) The prorluct'* ot th:- UiH icinjr imlu>tr\ are cxemptetl in r lo mcourajri it" tlt vclop- 
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duty of 1 per cent., the charge of i ^ per thousand for the patent to 
circulate, the tax of 25 ten-thousandths a kilogramme on live stock 
intended for the freezing chambers, and the statistical tax. Altogether 
the fiscal burdens on breeding were equivalent in 1914-1915 to 4.62 per 
thousand of the value of rural lands, as against 5.21 per thousand in 
1911-1912 and 5.06 per thousand in 1909-1910. 

The following figures show the total amount of the fiscal revenue de- 
rived from breeding : 

Table II - Fiscal Burdens on Stock-Breeding. 

Total Product 
of tlie Various 

Year Taxes and 

— Duties 


1909- 1910 

1910- X9IX 

1911- I9I2 

1912- 19x3 

1913- 1914 

1914- 1915 


$ 3,006,677 
3,270.S57 

.1,459,0(S5 

4.3i<)-.‘533 

3,<)20,f)22 

3.655.3!^7 


Thus taxes on breeding do not furnish ns niucli as four million pesos 
a year, in spite of the increase in value of landed property and the fact 
that the price of live stock has been multiplied by five in the last tvvent>' 
years. 

‘ The following tabh' shows the variations in tlic price of live stock from 
19TI to 1915, according to the export figures. 


Table III. 

Variations in the Price of Live Stock Exported in one Month, from i oi r lo 191 5. 


Kind of Live Stock 


Bullocks 
Oxen 
Cows . . 
Calves . 


September 


191 X 




2 Si c 
o .S < 

! o 


September 

1912 


September 

19^3 


Scptcuilier 

X914 


6,951! 26.61 
1,177129.59 
5,968j 18.89 

2,924; 7. II 

I 


Heads of ' 
Live Stock 

Average 
Value of 
one Animal 

Heads of 
Live Stock 

Average 
Value of 
one Animal 

Heads of 
Live Stock 

Average 
Value of 
one Animal 


■ i 


1 

" i ■$ i 

10,105 

26.34 

11,933 

45.77 

13.100j57.68 

1,412! 

33-85 

1,014 

| 53 - 4 <> 

838 ; 65.58 

1 7.208 j 23 . 3 oj 

2.778 

00 

7.344:45-84 ■ 

1,37013.49 

! \ ; 

977 

2X.64; 1,85119.33! 

1 i 1 


September 


"I 


37 , 668 ; 


a . 

< ; 


f>4.27 


2,386.66.77 


1,838120.45 


As regards the development of the live stock industry, the data which 
we give below, and which refer to the export of the chief products of live 
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Stock — salted and dried ox-skins, dried sheepskins, wool, frozen meat 
and preserved meat (tasajo) — allow its stages to be followed. 


Takee IV. — Annual Value of Exported Products ol Live Stock. 

Official Values (approximate) 


i8q2 . . . 

• • . $ 25,951.819 

1905 

$ 33 . 437.888 

i «93 • • • 

. . . 27,681.373 

1906 

30,805,061 

1894 . . . 

• • • 3.3.479.511 

1907 

34,912,872 

189,5 • • • 

• • • 32.543.644 

1908 

40,296,367 

1896 . . . 

. . . 30,403,084 

1909 

45,103,422 

1897 . . . 

. . . 29 . 3 rg ,573 

1910 

43.699,798 

1898 . . . 

. . . ■ 30,276,916 

I9II 

46,015,834 

1899 . . . 

• • • 36.574.164 


(Effective values) 

iqoo . . . 

. . . 29, 10,862 


1901 . . . 

. . . 27,762,782 

1912 

53,041.855 

1902 . . . 

• • • 33.660,300 

IQI3 

60,771,530 

1903 . . . 

• • • 37.360, 4 i >2 

1914 

51,208,055 

T904 . . . 

. . . 38,483,817 

1915 

(Jauuary-Aug.) 41,806,155 


If we take into account only these values and not the circumstances, 
allej^ed by the breeders, that the considerable mortality among live stock 
last year has made their situation ])articularly difficult, we see that tlie value 
of the land has risen, that that of production has increased, that the frozen 
meat industry •— which has a direct relation to breeding — has developed 
iniportanth% and that the total contribution of breeders to the State has 
diminished, absolutely and relatively. 

As the government has itself observ^ed, it w^ould profit by a supj)res- 
sion of all secondary taxes and dues and the retention of only an in- 
dustrial patent subsisting side by side wdth the land tax, as in the 
Argentine Republic where such patent amounts to 2 per thousand of the 
value of lands, h'or the moment the system in force has not however 
been changed .in any way : jiroducts are taxed on leaving the country 
on the presumption that persons wdio have realized an industrial ])rofit 
wall thus contribute rather than the breeders. 

Since the law of 14 January 1916 was voted after a simple debate, 
the su])position is that the breeders have recognized its advantage, as 
show-n by the arguments of the government sujiported by official statistics 


§ 3. The I, and tax and iandowners not resident in the cot:ntr\ . 

On 14 January 1916 the Parliament of Uruguay voted a law wffiich 
completes that on the contribution of real estate. As therein provided, 
persons and corporations who are not domiciled in the country, that is 
whose business has its headquarters abroad, will pay double the tax iin- 
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posed by the law which we have examined. I'he same liability attaches 
t6 landowners who, while they are domiciled in the territory of the repub- 
lic, have been outside it for more than a year when the tax becomes 
payable. Exemption from this additional liability is given to foreign com- 
mercial or industrial companies who are established in the country by a 
State grant, to the properties on which they conduct the industry or trade 
which is the object of the grant, and to certain properties in the coast 
watering-i^laces of the country. 

The landowner affected by article i of this law, who doe.s not make the 
stipulated payment, will be liable to a fine of 20 ]:)er cent, of the amount 
of the tax on his real estate, including the additional tax. 

IMoreover by a clause which is proof of the desire to strike at the owner 
rather than the lessee, the law^ establi.shes that the additional tax is payable 
by the landlord, even if the lease stipulate that the land tax is to fall on 
the lessee. 

As a consequence of the provisions we have indicated, the decree 
regulating the law establishes that deposit and discount banks, credit banks 
and institutions, and societies and individuals who administer real estate 
belonging to the ])ersons included by aiticle i of the law, must in the course 
of February of each year notify such fact to the directors of direct taxation 
in the capital and the administration of revenues in the departments, giv- 
ing all required information as to the name, quality and domicile of the pro- 
prietors they represent. The administration will thus bo able to prepare 
a register of absentee pro])rietors. 

The Minister of F'inances has made a point of stating exactly, on ii 
March 1916, the principle ot the law, which is "to tax the absentee landlord, 
owing to the economic evil caused to a country by a proprietor letting his 
real e.state to others who clevelo]) it with their own ca])ital 

The go\ernment wished cs])ecially’ to exempt from this provision the 
large Liebig estal^lishments, on the ground that the capital employed on 
this onter])rise, which w^as at first foreign, has been so invested in Uruguay 
that there has been an incorporation of positive wealth, of a factor of pro- 
duction, and of an element which so raises the value of the ])ro(lucts of 
breeding that it has given birth to a centre of industrial life, and caused a 
numerous labouring population to be established on the country *s soil. 



MISCRLIvANEOUS INFORMATION RELATING TO AGRICULTURAL 
ECONOMY IN GENERAL IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


ITALY. 


1. RKCliNT MK.\SliKUS .\S TO .\(;KlCl’JyTl'RAi, COXTR.VCTS — luizzdta Cfficiule 
dll ii'lialui No. 2tii, Komi-, 7 Novtiiibcr 


By a decree of thv Lieutenant Oeneral of the kingdom, dated 2 Nov- 
ember i()i(), No 1480, important steps have been taken as to agricultural 
contracts, always with the idea of helping agriculturists to overcome the 
difficulties of the present time. The principal provisions are as follows : 

Agricultural contracts in writing or by word of mouth, whether in- 
volving some system of jnulnership or a fixed wage, are not to hace force 
until the >'ear after that in which peace is made. I'he Arbitration Conitnis- 
sion of inandcuHcnlo, of which tliere is question in Article ii of the decree 
of 30 May No. 6.15 (1), can in every case grant, at the request of the 
cultivator, the wage-earner or the small farmer and on recognized and se- 
rious grounds, that the contract cease to bind at the end of the current 
agricultural year. 

The widow, children, jiarents or other heirs of the cultivator or small 
farmer who dies in the war, or as a consequence of the war, can, if they 
be part of his family cmidoyed in cultivating his holding, appL^ to the 
Arbitration Commission of mandamenlo for the delay of the contract as 
stated above, if they show ]>roof that they are able to execute the clauses 
of such contract. 

In contracts involving the principle of partnershi]), where this implies 
only a sharing of produce between the landowner and the cultivator, the 
former or his manager, or the cultivator or his representatives, may in the 
cases which have 1>een mentioned bring onto the holding extra labourers, 
corre.s])onding in number to those members of the cultivator’s family who 
are with the colours or have been killed or disabled in the war, and the 
resultant expense shall be shared in the proportion fixed for the sharing 
of produce. 

In the case of small farmers' contracts drawn up before 24 May 1915, 
if the Arbitration Commission of mandamento recognize, at the instance 
of the lessee, that the insufficient cultivation of the leasehold, by reason 


(i) See Infernattoml of AancuHural Economus, October I)age. ikl 
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of the call to the colours of members of the lessee's family, has placed it 
economically in a difficult condition, the commission may declare a reduc- 
tion of rent for the current year and for the succeeding years during which 
the delay continues, in a proportion not exceeding one half of such rent 
for each man called to the colours. 

In the case of contracts of any kind imposing fixed wages, the Arbi- 
tration Commission may exceptionally, if the parties have not come to an 
agreement, grant at the instance of the labourer, taking into account the 
conditions of labour and production, an increase of wages. 

The last part of the decree contains complementary provisions for the 
Arbitration Commissions of mandamento, and especiall}^ for the Provin- 
cial Commissions of Agriculture formed by Article 8 of the decree of 30 
May 1916, No. 645. Persons representing economic institutions (agri- 
cultural co-operative societies), or technical institutions (agricultural com- 
mittees), or local institutions, are summoned to be members of these com- 
missions of which the task has been enlarged. They are charged : 

a) To make a levy of the labour available for agriculture in the differ- 
ent zones of the province, using the authority of communes, and also 
that of the labour bureaux where these exist, and of the workmen's organ- 
izations and other social institutions publicly recognized or subsidized ; 
and to estimate the adequacy or inadeipiacy of the supply of labour to 
the needs of local farms, organizing accordingly its displacement from one 
zone to another. 

&) To make a levy of the agricultural machines available in the pro- 
vince and facilitate the greatest possible use of them. 

c) To keep count of variations in the area devoted to each crop 
within the province, to notify the Ministry of Agriculture of the causes for 
changes, and make suggestions with a view to using uncultivated land to 
the greatest possible extent, 

d) To regulate and facilitate, by means of agreements with Coirimis- 
sions of Agriculture in adjacent provinces, migrations from one province 
to another, according to the supply of labour available and the needs of 
agricultiire. 

The officials of communes, the inspectors of industry and labour, the 
holders of the peripatetic chairs of agriculture, and, generally, all officials 
depending on the Ministry of Agriculture, and all those nominated to 
legally recognized agricultural institutions and to social institutions sub- 
sidized by public authority, are bound to give their aid, when asked, to 
these Provincial Commissions. 

/ 

♦ 

♦ ♦ 

a. RCEKS FOR ErRANTING THI'; TEMPORARY USl-: OF AORICUETXUiAE MACHINES. 

Among measures favouring agriculturists lately adopted by the Ital- 
ian government, one which deserves notice is that allowing the Minister 
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of Agriculture (Decree of 6 June 1915, No. 826) to make large purchases 
of agricultural motors and machines of which agriculturists a^d rural or- 
ganizations will be allowed the temporary use. Machines thus bought 
will be entrusted to the government depots which are managed as follows : 

In every depot of agricultural machines and tools established by the 
Ministry of Agriculture there is, first, a manager who is helped by a secre- 
tary and responsible for the care of the machines and the dissemination 
of their use according to stated rules. 

By satisfying the demands of the agricultural schools, the committes, 
the associations, and the private agriculturists and machine-makers, each 
depot meets the needs of rural economy in a fixed district assigned to it 
by the ministry. 

The manager himself keeps a register of all the machines, implements 
and tools in his de})ot, numbering and signing its ])ages himself. When- 
ever a machine or tool is received he enters its description in the register, 
sends to the ministry a receipt and certificate of acceptance, and notifies 
all the local agricultural schools, committees and communes, which are 
requested to notify the ])ublic. 

Whoever wishes to make trial of the machines and im])lements in the 
depot must ai)])ly in writing to the manager, stating which machine or tool 
he wants, the ])lace in which it will be used and the time for which he in- 
tends to employ it. 

The manager may exact from any applicant that he give as surety 
for the ])rice at whicli the machine is inv'entoried a person known to be 
solvent, or deposit a sum equal to such price. Thus it becomes possible 
I0 cover the loss of a lent iiiachine, or the cost of necessary repairs, at the 
expense of the applicant. The schools and agricultural committees are 
exempt from obligation to give a guaranteee. 

When a manager receives ai)plications from agricultural schools, com- 
mittees or individuals out.side the district as.signed to his dej)ot, he must 
send them to the ministry which reserves the right to consider and decide 
on theni. 

Applications are granted in the following order : first those of the 
schools, then those of the committees and of associations existing in the 
general interest of agriculture, then those of members of the committees, 
and finally those of private agriculturists and of machine -makers who wish 
to study and copy the depot's machines in their workshops. 

Ai)plications of the same kind are dealt with in order of priority. When 
there are a number of applications for the same machine the manager 
must give the preference to whoever has not yet made trial of it. 

Without special leave from the ministry machines must not be 
granted for more than fifteen days or more than twice to the same 
individual. But they jnay be granted more frequently and for a longer 
time to agricultural committees and schools. 

The grantee is responsible from the moment at which he signs a re- 
ceipt for the machine. All costs of transport and maintenance and of 
ordinary and other repairs are chargeable to him. 
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For ever^^ day for which the return of the machine is delayed beyond 
the term of the grant, the grantee must pay a fine as compensation and in- 
terest. Its amount will be previously determined by the manager of the 
depot according to the importance and value of the machine. 

When the machine is returned a report must be made, noting the con- 
dition in which it is brought back to the depot. 

Persons who have used the machines must, when returning them, pre- 
sent a detailed report on results obtained, cOvSts incurred, and the conditions 
of weather and place in which trial of them has been made. In this report 
all results must be carefully compared with those which would have be^n 
obtained liad ordinary expedients been used and customary local prac- 
tices followed. In making calculations allowance should be made for inter- 
est on the sum emploA ed to purchase the machine or implement and^for 
amortization. The manager must refuse to grant further machines to per- 
sons who have neglected to obey this ])rovisioii which is of evident utility. 

Finally, in the first month of every year the manager must present to 
the ministry a comiilete report of the trials of the machines and imple- 
ments in his depot during the jneceding year. In forwarding this report 
he must suggest the replacement of machines which no longer meet local 
needs, eithei because the>' have undergone depreciation or because agri- 
tural mechanics have progressed. At the same time he must communi- 
cate any desires for new machines, of more recent or more perfect pattern, 
which have been expressed to him. 


lie 

lie * 

3 . THK FOUNDATION OF \ C ‘MSTITVTO AUTONOMO 1>I JlOXlFTCAMi:XTO ACVRA- 

RIO K DI COI,()Xr///AZToXIC PKR L,A SARDKOXA ~ C,(r.zcita V (JiauJe del Re^iuu 
No Koine, 23 Octtibtr n>i6 

By a decree of the General Lieutenancy of the kingdom, No. 1316, 
dated 3 Se])tcmber 191b. there has been founded at Sauluri (Cagliari) an 
autonomous institute of agricmltural beneficence and of colonization for 
Sardinia, and it has received for fifty years the use of the experimental 
estate, formed on 25 November 1915, which comprises the large property 
called Stabiliniento Vittorio Eniaimelc 

This institute is obliged gradually to provide for works of agricultural 
benefit, land inijirovement and colonization, and for the division of its 
land into farms which will be granted to cultivators ; all according to plans 
approved by the Ministry of Agriculture. 

For the purpose ‘of these tasks the institute may receive preferential 
loans, and also advances and loans from institutions of land or agricultural 
credit and savings banks. 

It is further charged to promote the foundation of an agricultural 
bank and agricultural union, chiefly in the interest of the cultivators. It 
may also promote such co-operative consumers’, labourers’ and producers' 
ass(x:iations as co-o|ierative dairies, oilraills, cellars etc. 
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The institute is ruled by an administrative council composed of two 
representatives of the Ministry of Agriculture, two of the Ministry of Pub- 
lic Works and one of the Ministry of Finances — all of whom are nomi- 
nated by royal decree — , and of a technical manager. 

The administrative council manages the property of the institute, 
nominates its em])loyees, and sees that it pursues the objects which have 
been cited. The councillors hold office for three years and may be re- 
elected. They nominate a chairman from among themselves. 

The technical manager is respon.sible for the work of the institute, 
already defined : he prescribes and inspects systems of agriculture and agri- 
cultural works, and provides for the execution of the resolutions of the 
administrative council. 

The in.stitute converts the returns from its property into its own in- 
come, which it uses to extinguish the loans it contracts and to pay the costs 
of administration and agriculture and of the maintenance of works of bene- 
ficence, as well as to meet e\'ery other necessary expense and to form a 
fund intended for later agricultural improvements. 

The Ministry of Agriculture acts, through an esi)ecial organization, 
as superintendent and guardian of the institute and of the agricultural 
enterprise accessor>' to it. 


* 

He He 

4 K.VTIOXAI, cn XKfTV l‘OK TIU-. Okl'HANS Of* lu: ASWTs KIT.nhl) IX THK WAR4 
Con-^tilntnni ai»er*>\({| by a UcaT.a (»l the (b'Ucia! IJtubuancN ol tlu AUj^Ust 

No (in-zt’tlo } tl'CdK ih' d' Ifnhu.'Siy. 2o\ Rom*. AiiLai'-l 

We have alreach' alluded (i) to the great mo\'ement which has for 
some time been s]:)readiug in Italy in favour of helping the orphans of peas- 
ants killed in the war, and also the active ])ropagaiida of the Istituto na- 
zionede dcUa inuluidita (fv^rariu for the foundation of agricultural colonies 
especially designed for the reception of these orplians and their education 
in their fathers' callings. In order better to direct and co-ordinate this 
movement there lias recently been formed in Rome the Opera naziomdc per 
gli orjani dei contadijii nwrti in ^iierra c per i fi^li dci coniaiUni resi in giierra 
permanentemenie inabili cd luvoro, a national charity ff>rthe orphans of peas- 
ants killed in the war and for the children of jieasants permanenth' dis- 
abled b}^ the war, which acquired status as a corporation lia\’ing a moral 
aim by a decree dated b August iqiO, No. 1025. Its objects are : 

a) to see that aid is given to the orphans of peasants by special 
cal protective agencies (2) or other institutions; 


(1) Internationul Rcrinu' of Aanmllural Econuimes, March n>i(> 

(2) S*e in this connection an intcRsi ing pamphlet by Dr. Mario CH'^alini, m lal secretary 
of the charity, “ I,’As<istcn7.a agU orfaiii dei contafUiii, I i)airowaU, la huo or»iatuz/aziont- 
il loro fun/.ionatneato ’b Chiusl, lyj>. Certre, 1016. 
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b) to promote and favour the formation of protective agencies and 
agricultural colonies in the various districts of Italy, with a view to receiv- 
ing such of these orphans and children of peasants as cannot obtain either 
help or a fit technical education within their families ; 

r) to co-ordinate the activity of local protective agencies, agricultural 
agencies, and other institutions having analogous aims ; 

d) to promote one or more institutions capable of being connected 
with the existing institutions of agricultural credit, in order to help the or- 
phans to buy small rural holdings which they will themselves farm w^hen 
they have reached majority. 

Wherever there are already protective agencies or agricultural colo- 
nies, legally constituted and recognized by the charity, the duty of helping 
the peasants' children generally falls on them. Where there are none the 
charity renders especial aid to these orphans by means of delegates. 

When it has accomiilished its duty to the orphans of peasants killed 
in the war it will extend its benefits to other ]>easants' orphans. To com- 
pass its aims it disposes of the eventual income of its projierty ; b) the 
annual subscriptions of ordinary members and subscribing societies ; c) the 
subscriptions of honorary members; d) the donations, legacies, temiior- 
ary donations and extraordinary income which will eventual^ accrue to 
it. Its members belong to the following categories : a) members gi\dng a 
donation, in other words all co-operative and mutual aid institutions which 
contribute more than 50 liras a year ; h) ordinary members, those sub- 
scribing 10 liras a year ; c) benefactory societies, namely ever^^ institution, 
ministry, province, commune, savings bank, chamber of commerce, or- 
ganization or individual giving an annual subsidy of at least 100 liras ; 
d) perpetual honorary members, namel)" iiustitutions which make one con- 
tribution of at least 100 liras. 

The capital paid by the honorar3" members is inalienable, and only its 
income can be used to con.^titute or complete maintenance bursaries for 
the orphans. 

There are ordinary and extraordinary general assemblies of members. 
The former meets once a year to divseuss and approve the report of the 
charity's moral and technical activity and to choose the general council. 
Its revSolutions are fuUy valid if at least a tenth of the regularly inscribed 
members be present at it, or one hour after the time indicated in the invitation 
to the meeting for its opening, whatever number of members be present,. 
When there is question of modifying the by-laws one fifth of the members 
are needed to constitute a quorum. Resolutions are passed by an absolute 
majority. 

This charity is managed by a general council of twenty-nine members 
who elect from among themselves a president, three vice-presidents, and 
an executive committee consisting of the president, the vice-president of 
oldest standing, five ordinary members of the council and a secretary. 
The members of the council and the executive committee hold office for 
three years. 

The council meets regularly twice a year. It administers the charity's. 
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property, and approves reports for the general meeting and balance-sheets 
drawn up by the executive committee. The latter administers the charity 
within the limits of its budget, and prepares and submits to the general 
council budgets and balance-sheets, the report on the moral and technical 
activity of the charity, etc : 

If the general meeting should decide to dissolve the charity its pro- 
perty will ])ass to the National Bank of Thrift. 

Propaganda in favour of the formation of the agricultural colonies 
and protective agencies, already mentioned, has met with excellent re- 
sults : there are already several agricultural colonies ; and numerous pro- 
tective agencies for the assistance of peasants' orphans have been consti- 
tuted, especiall}'^ by the initiative of provinces, each of which will have its 
own agency. There is in Italy a typical example of institutions of this 
kind, the Opera per Vassistenza c la educazione professionale degli orfani 
dei lavoratori della terra, a charity for aiding and technically educating the 
orphans of agricultural labourers in the pro\dnce of Bologna. 


He 


He 


He 


5 AN IMPORTANT SCHJC.’NUC FOR TIIK FOUNDATION OF A J>R()VINCIAL INSTITU- 
TION OF SOCIAL^ AID CoinniuniaitcU by the provincial deputation of Ikrgamo on 
7 April ini() 


At a recent meeting of the provincial council of Bergamo the found- 
ation was proposed of a large institution of social aid which should be 
formed on the initiative of the provincial deputation, and with the co-oper- 
ation of all ])ublic and private institutions interested in and responsible 
for the protection of jniblic health and the economic and social welfare of 
the working classes The proposed institution would act through two 
sections — a hygienic and sanitary and a social and economic section. It 
would be the task of the latter : 

I. Statistics : a) To collect, collate and publish information as to la- 
bour — chiefly in regard to its organization and renumeration in Italy 
and in foreign countries, preferably those to which there was emigration ; 
and as to the relations of labour and capital ; the number and conditions 
of labourers and the conditions of unemployment ; strikes and their causes 
and results; and the number, causes and consequences of accidents to 
workmen ; b) To discover the development of the retrogression and the 
technical and economic conditions of social institutions in the province, as 
well as their influence on the welfare of the working classes and on the 
progress of agriculture. 

II. Legislation : c) To disseminate among the people a knowledge of 
social legislation, and to undertake all the studies and researches in matters 
of legislation which the government, the higher council of labour or other 
institutions should require. 
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III. Inspectorate : d) To that all social and labour legislation was 
applied, and denounce those contravening it to the competent authorities. 

IV. Conciliation : e) To settle amicably disputes between employers 
and workmen and between the latter and contractors, and in general all 
disputes as to agreements relative to labour contracts. 

V. Placing of labour : f) To place workmen and wage-earners, receiv- 
ing offers of and demands for work, bringing workmen and employers 
together, and facilitating the conclusion of contracts. 

VI. Thrift, muhial aid, co-operation: g) To contribute generally to a 
large development of saving, thrift, mutual aid and co-operation in the 
workii;>g classes, and to render the organization of mutual and co-opera- 
tive societies more efficient by co-ordinating them in federal institutions; 
and especially ; h) To induce working people, l)y means of an active propa- 
ganda and increased assistance, to join individually or collectively the 
Cassa nazwnalc di previdenza per Vinvalidiid c la vccchiaia degli operai, a 
national thrift bank providing against the disablement and old age of work- 
ing people, and other government institutions of thrift {Cassa nazionale 
di assienrazione per gVinfortuni degli operai sul lavoro, National Fund for 
Insurance against the Accidents of Labour) ; i) To poiadarize rules for the 
constitution and the successful working of co-operative associations of cre- 
dit, )alK)ur. production, consumption etc. ; thrift and nmtmd societies in 
their different forms ; societies for mutual insurance* against mortalit}" 
among live .stock, damage done by fire or hail and the accidents of labour; 
mutual aid societies ; mutual educational ami forestr>' societies, etc. ; as 
well as all institutions aiming at the moral and material imjuovement of 
the masses ; and to hel]) the eslablishmenl of such societies on the most 
scientific and practical models: i) To hel]; and to superintend all the 
economic institutions by means of frequent insj.)ectioiis, inducing them to 
keep regular accounts, and directing co-operative and mutual organization 
towards a uniform system of book-keeping which would [)roduce scientific 
and uniform records fitted to be the material of stati.stical labour. 

This section proposes to reach its aim : a) By propaganda, oral and 
written ; assistance given to the social and economic institutions in the mat- 
ter of technique and book-keeping ; legal advice and aid in the matter of 
giving opinions, solving problems, arranging reconciliations, etc. {peripa- 
tetic chair of thrift and mutuality ) ; h) By competitions, exhibitions or other 
forms of encouragement to the better economic institutions, and by jiropa- 
ganda and social aid. 

There would be assigned to the maintenance of the institution : a) an 
annual sum allotted by the province and provided by a special fund; 
b) the annual contributions or subsidies of public or prwate institutions 
(ministries, national bank of thrift, savings bank, comtnimes, agricultural 
societies, etc.) ; c) the donations and legacies which might accrue ; d) various 
income. 

To take charge of the administration and working of the institution 
there would be a council of eleven members — six of them 6hosen by the 
provincial council and five by a meeting of the representativ'es of the sod- 
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eties which had contributed to the institute — , an executive committee, 
and a committee of official arbitrators having three effective members 
and two vice-members. 


UNITED STATES. 


OVERTIME IN THE FRUl'J' AND VEGETABLE CANNING AND PACKING INDUSTRY 
OF ORKCiON. — Monthly Review of the U, S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Wa.sliingt()ii, 
July iyi5. 


The Oregon Industrial Welfare Commission published under date of 
26 May Tgi4 an order providing for the issue of emergency overtime per- 
mits to fruit and vegetable canning and packing establishments. vSuch 
overtime is not to be ])eriiiitted for more than six calendar weeks, and the 
whole working time, including overtime, is not to exceed sixty hours in any 
calendar week nor ten hours in any day. The following is the order in full. 

Taki{ Notick : That ]nirsuant to the authority granted by chapter 
35, General Laws of Oregon, TQ15, the industrial welfare commission has 
investigated the emergency overtime requirements of the fruit and v’'ege- 
table canning and packing industry of Oregon and finds that for six (6) 
weeks of each year the aforesaid industry requires emergency overtime be- 
yond the fifty-four (5 j) hours a week prescribed as maximum hours for wo- 
men workers in such industry in I. W.'C. Orders No. 2 and No. 5 

WiiKRKFORK, the industrial welfare commission authorizes and per- 
mits the enijdoyment of adult women in fruit and vegetable canning and 
packing establishments in the State of Oregon for more than fifty-four (54) 
hours a week under the following conditions and rules which the afore- 
said commission hereby today determines and prescribes : 

“ (r) Such emergency overtime shall not be ])erniitted for more than 
six (0) calendar weeks, from May 1 to December i in any year. 

(2) The emergency overtime shall not exceed the fifty-four (54) 
hours a week now prescribed by 1. W. C. Orders No. 2 and No. 5 by more 
than six ((>) hours for any calendar week. 

“ (3) Nothing in this permit or order shall be interpreted as authoriz- 
ing the employment of any woman for more than ten (ro) hours in any 
day. 

(4) vSuch emergency overtime sliall be paid for at a rate of not less 
than twenty-five cents (25c) an hour ; and the earnings for emergency over- 
time shall in no case be included in the weekly minimum wage prescribed 
by the rulings of the commission, but shall in every case be over and above 
the weekly minimum wage prescribed by I. W. C. Orders No. 2 and No. 5 
for adult women workers. 

'' (5) The owner or manager of ever^’' fruit and vegetable canner}" 
or packing establishment in Oregon employing women under this emer- 
gency overtime permit shall furnish the ii^ustrial welfare commis.sion on 
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or before the 5th day of each month a transcript, duly verified as hereinaf- 
ter provided, of the weekly time and pay roll of each woman who has work- 
ed more than fifty-four (54) hours in any one week of the preceding month. 
Said transcript shall furnish the name and employee number of each wo- 
man employee. 

“ (6) Said transcript shall be verified by said owner or manager or 
some person in his behalf having knowledge of the facts by subscribing and 
swearing to a statement that said transcript is a full, true and accurate 
statement of the overtime worked by and the w^ages j'aid to each and every 
woman who lias worked overtime 


RUGGERI ALFREDO, gerente responsabik 
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Parti: Co-Operation and Association 


GERMANY. 


THE GENERAL RAIFFEISEN FEDERATION 
IN 1914-1915 {concluded) (i). 


§ 2. The Rurai, "Banks {Spar- und Darlehnskassenvereine) 


The rural banks constitute 80 per cent of all the 5,680 co-operative 
societies belonging to the General Raiffeisen Federation, for they number 
4,598. At the end of 1914 there were 4,558 rural banks. In 1915 forty- 
eight more joined the federation while eight left it. The increase was 
therefore one of forty societies. In 1914 it had been one of seventy-three. 

All the rural banks are unlimited liability societies. 

The report on these societies for 1914 was presented by 4,421 rural 
banks — 137 of them not reporting because their whole staffs had been 
mobihzed. 

The 4,421 societies included 485,416 members, that is an average of 
no for one society. The increase since 1913 was one of 8,839 members, 
the membership of 1913 having increased by 15,206 on that of 1912, which 
year had recorded an increase of 17,069 on 1911. 

The capital in shares of the 4,421 rural banks was 5,057,345 marks (2), 
the reserve fund 32,778,993 marks, the working capital 827,605,640 marks. 

The turnover was less in 1914 than in previous years, namely ; 1914 - 
1.435.215.859 marks ; 1913 — 1,572,013,669 marks ; 1912 — 1,573.887,576 
marks. 

The decrease is a result of the restriction of credit during the war. 


(1) See first part in onr Issue for February 1917, page i. 
(s) I mark *« about n % d. at par. 
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Savings. 

Savings amounted to 82 per cent, of the year’s capital, namely 
682,618,933 marks, and had increased by 33,956,963 marks on those of 

1913- 

The increase did not however arise out of increased payments but 
out of a diminution of deductions, as appears from the following figures : 

Payments Deductions 


1912 204,175,046 168,881,862 

1913 214,520,120 173,843,266 

19^4 I95>fi43.529 152,286,744 


Savings paid in were less in 1014 than in 1913 and 1912. But since 
here also the amount of deductions was less an increase in the total amount* 
of savings resulted. 

The rate of interest i)aid by the banks to savers was from 3 to 6 per 
cent., having been from 3 to 5 jier cent, in 1913. 

Current Accounts at the Central Bank. 

At the end of 1914 the rural banks had debited current accounts at 
the Central Bank amounting to 68,772,537 marks. The debt was less by 
9,819,567 marks than its amount in 1913 and less by 8,430,541 marks 
than its amount in 1912. 

As a consequence of tliis decrease in current account liabilities and the 
increase in current acc^)unt credit the rural banks, which were the debtors 
of the Central Bank before the war, had become its creditors, for their cre- 
dit accounts with this bank reached the sum of 95,139,579 marks as against 
78,302,126 marks in 1913. 


Credit jor Fixed Terms. 

Such credit amounted to 61.5 per cent, of the whole assets of the rural 
banks, namely 4991673,745 marks out of 832,006,308 marks. 

The increase since 1913 was of about eight million marks but it re- 
sulted, as the following figures will show, not on increased new credit 
but on diminished repayments : 

Credit gratited Repayments 

1913- ; 98,763,252 70.776.473 

1914 72,001,670 57,306,084 

The rate of interest paid by members to the rural banks was from 
3 ‘|^ to 8 ^ per cent., as compared to its rate of from 3 to 7 per cent, 
in 1913. 
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Current Accounts with Members. 

The currents account of the societies' banks and their members increase 
from year to year. In 1914, 3,536 rural banks 80 per cent, of them — 
had opened current accounts with their members. 

The total amounts of these current accounts were as follows : 

Credit current accounts 45ii52 for 123,722,498 marks 

Debit » 24,606 32,567,379 » 

A new circumstance appeared in connection with these accounts. 
Previously the sums paid by members into the banks were always less 
than those paid by banks to members, but in 1914 the converse was true, 
as appears from the following figures : 

Payments by Members Payments by Banks 


1912 132,879,067 144,539,139 

1913 136,225,301 149,073,587 

I9M 131.203,766 127,860,370 


If the totals of incoming and outgoing sums be examined the follow- 
ing conclusions are reached : 

1. The total recei])ts — ])ayments of members in savings and to cur- 
rent accounts, repayments of debts by members, credit granted by the Cen- 
tral Bank - , and the total di.sbursements — credit granted to members, 
repayments of sums due to members and to the Central Bank - were less 
than in previous years. 

2, The total receipts exceeded the total disbursements. This is the 
contrary of what was true of earlier years and is explained by the restrict- 
ed credit granted during the war : 



Total Receipts 

Total Disbursements 

iqi2. . . 

. . 407,214,867 marks 

423.903.591 marks 

1913- • • 

. . 421,521,894 » 

421,680,105 » 

1914. . . 

• • 3 « 4 . 353.379 >' 

352,148,784 » 


In addition to credit transactions many rural banks buy and sell 
merchandise on behalf of their members. 

The purchase of merchandise was practised b^^ 3,917 rural banks. 
The value of the bought merchandise was 54,326,650 marks as against 
68,641,827 marks in 1914. 
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The details of purchases show that the following sums were spent on 
the following articles in the two years compared : 


Manure. 
Forage. 
Combustibles 
Seeds. . . 
Machines 
Various. . 


21,892,942 marks 
17,476,904 )> 

6.456,275 » 

2,189,015 » 

910,322 » 

6,049,771 » 


23,979,835 marks 
19,899,825 )' 

6.973.625 » 

2,532,716 » 

1,344,194 >> 

4,451,265 » 


The .sale of merchandise for members was unimportant, special co-oper- 
ative societies having been created for this object. The value of the mer- 
chandise sold by the rural banks was 2,743,861 marks. 

For the 4,421 rural banks the year’s books were closed showing ; 
a profit in the case of 

3,884 which realized altogether 3,212,113 marks of profit; 
a loss in that of 516 » lost » 523,214 » , 


Twenty-one realized neither a loss nor a ])rofit. 

'I'he net profits were therefore 2,688,89c) marks, as against 2,852,416 
marks in the previous year. 


§ 3. Co-operative Societies of Consumption, Production and 

I/ABOUR. 


At the end of 1914, 1045 co-operative societies of this kind belonged 
to the General Raiffeisen F'ederation. In 1915 it was joined by thirty- 
six more while fifteen ceased to belong, so that the total membership 
was 1066, distributed as follows ; 
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31 December 1914 

31 December 1915 

I. Co-operative Consumers’ Societies 


51 

65 

II. Co-operative Producers’ Societies 


488 

489 

I. Dairies 

310 

309 


2. Cellars 

44 

43 


3. Distilleries 

52 

52. 


4. Essication of Potatoes . . . 

16 

17 


5. Granaries 

20 

20 


6. Sale of Live Stock .... 

26 

28 


7. Various 

20 

20 


III. Co-operative Labour Societies. 


417 

414 

I. Threshing 

82 

83 


2. Employment of Electric Pow- 




er 

316 

315 


3. Various 

19 

16 


IV. Co-operative Breeding and Pas- 




turage Societies 


20 

22 

V. Co-operative Societies of Arti- 




sans and Tradesmen , . . 


9 

9 

VI. Various 


60 

67 

These societies had the following forms : 





1914 

1915 

Unlimited liability societies. 

• • • 

262 

258 

Eimited » » 

. . . 

760 

782 


It is seen that those of the second kind had become more numerous, 
those of the first fewer. In the case of all the kinds of co-operative socie- 
ties which have been enumerated the prevalent type is that of a limited 
liability society, except in the case of collective cellars which are held by 
unlimited liability societies in forty out of forty-three cases. 

Of all the co-operative societies existing at the end of 1914 only 807 
reported on their business. Owing to the mobilization of their staffs 215 
made no report. 


I. Co-operative Societies for the Purchase and Sale of Merchandise. 

At the end of 1914 there were fifty-one consumers' co-operative socie- 
ties and twenty co-operative granaries. During 1915 there were fourteen 
new adhesions, so that at the end of the year there were eighty-five socie- 
ties, seventy-five having limited and ten unlimited liability. ( 3 f this num- 
ber only forty-eight reported on their business in 1914. 
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The total number of their members was 4,109. Their capital in shares 
was 901,755 marks, their reserve fund 929,929 mark, and their yearns 
capital 12,358,026 marks. It is worth mentioning that the capital of the un- 
limited liability co-operative societies is a little higher than that of those 
having limited liability. 

Purchases were less important than in previous years owing to the 
small quantities of goods on the markets. The societies bought the follow- 
ing amounts on behalf of their members : 


manure 373>7<^6 zentners (i) 

forage 351,278 » 

seeds 10,338 « 


The total value of the goods thus bought was 5,955,745 marks as 
against 9,364,538 marks in 1913. 


The value of the merchandise sold on behalf of members was 922,296 marks 

44 societies closed their year’s books showing a total profit of 479,997 

2 )> » .*. •) » » » » loss » I >93 1 

2 > » .) » » no profit or loss. 

The total net profits thus amounted to 478,066 » 


2. Dairies, 

There were 310 of these at the end of 1914. In 1915 ojie other joined 
and two retired from membership, and therefore at the end of 1915 there 
w’ere 309 — 149 having unlimited and 160 having limited liability. Only 286 
reported on tlieir business, 277 of these owning their own ])remises while 
eleven held them on lease. 

The number of their members was 25,038. Their capital in shares 
was 1,204,928 marks, their reserve fund 2,^78,715 marks and their year's 
capital 14,760,648 marks. 

If the large capital employed in these enterprises (8,7..) 8,583 marks) 
be considered it is seen that they ought to seek for more capital of their 
own. 

The data as to the delivery of milk have been furnished by only 231 
societies, and show a yield of 258,439,247 litres (2) of milk ; and 633,711 
kilogrammes (3) of cream, representing 4,119,122 litres of milk that is 
a total of 262,558,369 litres of milk. 


(1) I zexitner — no Jbs. 

(2) I litre = 0.88 quart. 

(3) I kilogramme - 2,2 lbs. 
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For the milk and cream delivered 26,373,553 marks, or an average of 
0.102 mark a litre, has been paid to members. 

The milk was used as follows : 


sold as delivered 25,333,368 litres or 9.8 per cent 

used to produce cream. . . 7,000,000 » » 2.8 » « 

» » » cheese. . . 11,251,106 » » 4-4 ” ” 

» )i » butter. . . 217,973,895 « « 84 » >1 

277 dairies (i) dosed their books showing a total profit of 805,958 marks 

51 » (2) » » » » » » loss » 243,245 » 

8 « » » » » no profit or loss. The net 

profits therefore amounted altogether to 562,713 marks 

1914 was a less profitable year than 1913. 


3. The Collective Cellars. 

These numbered forty-four at the end of 1914. In 1915 two retired 
from membership and there was one new adhesion. At the end of the year 
the total number w^as therefore forty-three, forty having unlimited and 
three limited liability. The greater number of unlimited liability socie- 
ties in this group is due to the fact that almost all of them were formed in 
a period in which the Raiffeisen principles were strictly observed. Forty- 
one reported on their activity but without much detail. 

The number of members was 2,233. capital in shares was 141,853 
marks (3), the reserve fund was 175,398 marks and the year's capital 2,731,389 
marks. 

There are no data as to the quantity of grapes delivered to the so- 
cieties. 

21 co-operative cellars dosed their year’s books showing a total profit of . . . 32,392 ituirks 

♦17 >' » » » , » >' « » l 0 Si» » . . . 128,082 » 

3 > » » » )» • neither profit nor loss. 


4. The Distilleries. 

There were 52 of these at the end of 1914 and throughout 1915. All 
or nearly all the distilleries are in East Prussia where the potatoes which 
are distilled are grown. Thirty-six of them belonged to the district feder- 
ation of Dantzig, nine to that of Koenigsberg and four to that of Breslau. 
Thirty-one of them have limited and sixteen unlimited liability, while 


(1) in 1913: 335 dairies made a profit of 1,033,098 marks 

(2) » 1913 : 37 » » » loss » i59»53o » 

that is 373 » » » net profit 873,568 » 


(3) The societies’ own capital was insuffident if tlie fi-xed capital necessary to the enter- 
prise be considerefl. 
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five are not subject to any rule of the law on co-operative societies. Only 
thirty-four reported on their work. 

The total number of their members was 617. Their capital in shares 
wa^ 413,702 marks, their reserve fund 155,789 marks, their year's coi- 
tal 2,240,730 marks and their fixed capital 1,596,860 marks. The capital 
belonging in their own right to the unlimited liability societies was equal 
to 6.8 per cent, of their year's income. In the case of the limited .liability 
societies, this percentage was 23.7. 

Only twenty-four distilleries have furnished data as to their produc- 
tion. These had used 324,519 zentners of potatoes, 1,798 zentners of beet- 
root, and 1,678 zentners of Jerusalem artichokes. Of this' quantity mem- 
bers had delivered only 290,423 zentners ; the rest had been bought in the 
market. The co-operative societies had paid T.79 marks for the potatoes 
which had been delivered. 

Owing to statutory restrictions production had been less than in the 
previous year. 


5. Essicatton of Potatoes. 

Only sixteen co-operative societies of this kind belong to the General 
Raiffeisen Federation, two of them have unlimited and twelve of them 
limited liability while two are not subject to the law on co-operative 
societies. 

All these sixteen societies reported on their activity, as did five other 
societies which essicate potatoes as an accessory business. They coni]:>rised 
936 members, they had a ca]ntal in shares of 341,509 marks, a reserve 
fund of 96,935 marks, a year's capital of 2,255,748 marks and a fixed cap- 
ital of 1,278,360. 

The sixteen societies treated 1,216,071 zentners of ])otates by essica- 
tion, the other five 138,173 zentners. Of these quantities 938,512 zent- 
ners were delivered by members and 109,119 zenters by other producers, 
while 168,440 zentners were bought in the market. The resultant produc- 
tion was of 339,370 zentners of potato flakes and 32,665 zentners of potato 
slices. The greater share of these products was remitted to the members 
and others from whom the raw material had been bought, only 165,161 
zentner- of flakes and 5,500 zentners of slices being sold in the market. 

6. The Sale of Live Stock. 

Co-operative societies having this object have only existed for a few 
years and are all in East Prussia where the production of live stock is great- 
ly in excess of the consumption. 

There were twenty-six of them at the end of 1914, and in 1915 there 
were three new adhesions while one society retired from membership. At 
the end of 1915 there were therefore twenty-eight societies, namely eleven 
in th^ Koenigsberg district federation, eight in that of Dantzig, seven in 
that of Berlin, and two each in those of Coblentz and lyudwigshafen. 
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All are limited liability societies. They regularly sell live stock on 
commission. Only two of them buy their members* live stock and resell 
it in the market on their own account. 

Only fourteen reported on their business and they did not give detail- 
ed data. 

The number of members was 5,835, the capital in shares 17,750 marks, 
the reserve fund 109, 320 marks, the year's capital 329,950 marks. 

7. Co-operative Threshing Societies, 

There were eighty-two of these at the end of 1914, and at the end of 
1915 eighty-three of which fifty-nine had limited and twenty-five unlimi- 
ted liability. 

The data as to their business were furnished by seventy-four societies 
of whom twelve gave few details. 

Their members numbered 1,907, their capital in shares was 10^,072 
marks, their reserve fund 37,539 marks, the year's capital 646,965 marks, 
of which the greater part was represented by the value of the machines. 
The yeai*s capital varies notably according to whether a society owns or 


hires its machines. 

30 societies closed their bcoks showing a total profit of 11,63^ marks 

32 ') M » » '> » » loss » 25,579 » 


1 2 » » .) n . neither profit nor loss 

The losses result on an insufficient use of the machines. They work- 
ed in 1914 for 36,101 hours, that is on an average 582 hours for each " 
ciety, instead of 37,835 hours of work and an average of 641 for one so- 
ciety as in 1913. 

8. Co-operative Societies for the Employment of Electric Power, 

The first co-operative society of this kind was formed in 1906. At 
the end of 1914 there were 316 of them, and at the end of 1915 there were 
315 of which nine had unlimited and 307 limited liability. Only a few 
societies own their plant ; most of them hire their electric power on lease 
from an enterprise and distribute it among their members. 

213 of them reported on their work in 1914. 

Their members numbered 15,396, their capital in shares was 159,490 
marks, their reserve fund 8,364,052 marks, their fixed capital 4,991,445 


marks. 

Ill societies closed their books showing a total profit of 44»365 marks 

97 » » » )) » » loss » 31 1584 “ 


5 » » » » » neither profit nor loss. 

The following table gives data as to co-operative societies less import- 
ant than those with which we have dealt : 
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Five selling, sixteen labour and twentj^-seven various co-operative societies did not report. 



AUSTRIA. 


THK CO OPERATIVE OILMILLS IN DALMATIA. 


Source : 

Zmavic (a ) Die Oelbaufiienosscnschafien in Dalmatten-Oeslerrcichische Landwirhchafthchc Ge- 
nosscnschaftspresscf Vienna, 15 and 29 April, 13 and 27 May ioi5- 


Genkrau Remarks. 


There are vsixteen co-operative oilmills in Dalmatia, but three of them 
are old societies without real vitality and we will here therefore treat of 
only thirteen. 

The legal constitution of a co-operative oilmill entails the following 
formalities : 

1) A meeting for the purpose of foundation which constitutes at the 
same time the co-operative society's first general meeting ; 

2) A report of the foundation meeting and of the first general meet- 
ing ; 

3) The drawing -up of by-laws ; 

4) A scheme for a budget and for the amortization of the capital in 
shares ; 

5) A joint declaration of adherence by the founder members : 

6) An enquiry as to the average annuarproduction of the members ; 

7) A request signed by the co-operative society for incorporation. 

An Union of Co-operative Societies {Zadruzni savez) has its premises 

at Spalato and Ragusa ; and the Landesknltunat for the kingdom of Dal- 
matia has established at Zara a branch for olive oil, which is supported 
by the imperial and royal government and which has among other 
tasks that of selling on commission oil remitted to it for such purpose by 
the co-operative societies. 

All the co-operative societies have the peculiarity that their by-laws 
oblige each of their members to belong to them for at least five y^ears from 
the time at which they become active. 


2 
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The following are the thirteen co-operative societies for the production 
of oil, placed in the order of the date of their foundation and first activity : 

1908- 1909 : Kali, Preko, Zmau.^ 

1909- 1910 : Igrane, Janjina. 

1910- 1911 Murter, Praskvica (which adhered to the Serbian Federa- 
tion Savez sepskih privrednih zadmga na Primorju in Ragusa) Pttcisce. 

1911- 1912 : Banj, Briso, 12 Veliki, Tu£epi. 

1912- 1913 ; Podgora. 

The membership of all these societies has gradually risen from 200 at 
the end of 1908-1909 to about 1,300 at the end of 1913-19x4. 

Corporations — as for instance communal banks — are frequently 
among the members. 

The members of the directing body and the superintending council 
are most frequently numerous — three to eleven ; but three to five would 
usually suffice. Almo.st always they arc obliged to undergo a preliminary 
initiation in their functions, a precaution which has in several cases yielded 
entirely encouraging results. 


§ 1 . Capitai, of Installation. 

An oil co-operative society’s capital of installation is generally consi 
derable, being proportionate to the amount of oil which should without 
fail be produced, an amount wliich is not easily determined in advance. 
The almost complete lack of certain statistics with regard to the local pro- 
duction of the olive trees, and the realization of their value and of that of 
olive-oil, obliges recourse to valuations. The matter is complicated by an- 
other and weighty factor, namely the frequent desire of most olive-growers 
in the society's district to have actual proof of the society’s good results 
before they decide to adhere to it. 

It has been noticed that a small enterprise needs a relatively larger 
capital than one which is more important. The general statement may 
be made that in view of particular conditions in Dalmatia the total costs 
of installation should fiot exceed 150 crowns (i) per quintal (2) of the aver- 
age quantity of oil annually produced. Thus a society producing on an 
average 50,000 kilogrammes (3) should invest in its own enterprise only 
500 X 150 — 75,000 crowns. Approximate estimates show that each 
of the thirteen societies has on an average an annual total produc- 
tion of 4,000 quintals and an installation capital of more than 800,000 
crowns, that is more than 200 crowns for each quintal. In recent years the 
average amount of oil produced has however been less than 2,000 quintals 


(1) I crown « about lo d at par. 

(2) t quintal **220 lbs. 

(3) 1 kilogramme = 2 Yj lbs. 
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owing to conditions unfavourable to the harvest and the marketing of the 
olives. It may be concluded that the amount of installation capital, which 
we have estimated at 200 crowns a quintal, has been more than doubled in 
the period in question and surpasses 400 crowns, which would represent an 
important and lasting increase in the expense of producing the oil, an ope- 
ration lasting from forty to fifty days when it takes place in normal 
conditions. It seems however as though the heavy burdens now incident 
to the production of oil would give place to more favourable circumstances 
in the near future, if the olive harvest would but return to a normal level. 

The costs of installation include in substance those incurred in acquir- 
ing a site and buildings (real estate), as well as machines, implements and 
■other necessaries. 

All the thirteen co-operative societies except that of Banj possess 
mechanical motor power. 

Most of the buildings have been specially erected for the production 
of oil, or at least they have been bought and adapted to their new purpose. 
In a few cases the communes have freely placed building land at the dispo- 
sal of the promoters. It has happened that private individuals, themselves 
producers of olives, and desirous of adhering to a co-o])erative society or 
being among its founders, have seen in its formation an opportunity to 
speculate with their land. They have in consequence given themselves 
up to a blind propaganda in favour of its formation, without for an instant 
asking themvselves if it would supply a general need. 

The value of implements and machines is generally double that of real 
estate, but this relation varies with the number of the machines. The co-oper- 
ative society of Banj, which employs only manual labour, has implements 
worth only half as much as its real estate. 

The thirteen co-operative oilmills are insured against fire with the Agram 
co-operative insurance society called " Croatia ” for a sum of about 700,000 
crowns. 


§ 2. Grants and kaciijtibs for credit. 


The State and the province make grants to the co-operative oilmills. 
Hitherto the State has paid them 400,000 crowns and the province 60,000 
crowns, the total sum thus granted being ecpral to half their installation 
capital. The State’s grant is in the form of annuities of from 2,000 to 5,000 
crowns. As a general rule grants must be used for the amortization of 
debts and entered on the credit side of the societies’ balance-sheets. 

Two thirds of the State’s grant are used to amortize debts incurred at 
the time of foundation ; the other third goes to the working funds and may be 
used to cover working costs or meet a j^ear’s deficit. The same conditions 
apply to the provincial grant. If in spite of the grants the year’s business 
stiU show a deficit, advantage is taken of the relevant by-laws, which allow 
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the proportioifel amortization of a deficit shown on the balance-sheet from 
the shares, if the ordinary reserve be insufficient to meet it. 

The federation of the co-operative societies of Spalato decided some 
time ago that the credit granted to co-operative oilmills must not be more 
than double the amount of the paid-up shares. The total amount of the 
paid-up shares of the thirteen soeieties passed from 6,500 crowns in 1908-1909 
to 65,000 crowns in 1913-191/I. The amount of the unpaid-up .shares is 
unimportant. The numer of subscribed shares is still too small, averaging 
barely half of what it ought to be, namely 25 per cent, of the working ca- 
pital. If the grants were for any reason diminished the capital in shares^^of 
the co-operative societies ought to be proportionately increased. 


§ 3, The Oiemiees. 

In spite of their evident advantages there are great drawbacks to the 
oilmills supplied with mechanical motor power. Its employment is only 
advisable and permissible in the case of important enter])rises suffering from 
a serious shortage of labour. Mechanical motor power is useful above all 
for the propulsion of olive- mills and hydraulic olive-presses for which con- 
siderable force is certainly needed. It would certainly sometimes be more 
profitable to small societies to use manual labour, an olive-mill being easily 
worked by animal power and hydraulic prcvsses by hand The method would 
render considerable economies possible, especially in 3^ears of bad harvest. 

Moreover many co-operative enterjnises for oil production would be 
entirely fitted to serve other ends than those of olive-growers. From the 
technical point of view it ought for instance to be possible to use their plant, 
when certain additions have been made to it, for realizing tlie value of grapes 
and wine. The fact that they generally possess mechanical motor power 
would allow a large threshing machine to be emi)loyed in them with pro- 
fit ; and one which was moveable would provisional!}^ amply sui)ply the needs 
of co-operative oil societies which also produce cereals. At present eight 
out of the thirteen societies grind cereals but only rarely in a scientific way. 
The society of Janjina has obtained the b(\st results in this respect. As a 
rule the mills are used rapidly because there is a lack of ex];erienced master- 
millers. The members of the co-operative societies arc bound to use the 
co-operative mills exclusively. The home production of cereals is small, and 
the collective purchase of varieties of seeds suited to the country would be 
most advisable, the more so because the right to import free of customs- 
duties into Dalmatia is granted by the authorities or could be obtained from 
them. A cheaper, larger and better supply of bread could thus be secured, 
as has been proved by the experience of the well managed mills, and the 
food supply of the Dalmatian population would benefit indisputably. 
Various Raffeisen funds (Seoske hlagajne or communal funds) which are 
active locally or in the neighbourhood have joined the co-operative so- 
deties for oil production as corporation-members, in order to give their 
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own members the opportunity of grinding their cereals in these societies' 
mills. At present the c6st of grinding must not be less than two crowns for 
a quintal and must be paid immediately in cash. When competing mills 
exist already, co-operative mills should not be installed. Mills worked by 
hydraulic power are the least costly and those worked by a benzine engine 
the most costly. Those propelled by engines for heavy oil and gas aspira- 
tion engines cost less, but are not adapted to important mills needing great 
power. If electric power can be obtained on good terms an electric engine 
is preferable to any other. 


§ 4. Gknerai, RESUETfi. 


To tesmiic : .the production of olives and the preparation of olive-oil 
are undertaken by co-o])erative societies for tliis purpose, whose activity is 
constantly controlled by the section for olive-oil at Zara of the Landeskul- 
tiirrai of the kingdom of Dalmatia. Sales are undertaken by this section in 
the capacit3’' of an oflFice for sales on commission. It directs, among other 
things, a central warehouse provided with all modern technical improve- 
ments and able to vStore from 4,000 to 5,000 quintals that is 10 per cent, 
of the average total of a good harvest in Dalmatia. About one tenth of 
the Dalmatian production seems indeed to be organized co-operatively. 

The costs of preparing olive oil exclusive of those of producing the 
oil and the olives — vary much, their average being — according to the re- 
sults obtained hitherto ~ about 5 crowns for 100 kilogrammes of olives 
or 30 crowns for too kilogrammes of oil, that is from 20 to 30 per cent, of 
the effective or market value of the oil. These costs might in time be reduced 
by a third or ])erha]^s a half, given average olive harvests and their econom- 
ical ex]doitation. The section for oils of the Landeskiilturrat pays the co- 
operatve societies advances on their oil, almOvSt always at the rate of the 
market price of common oil, and writes oft such advances against the money 
it eventually pays for the oil. The price has latterly varied from 85 to 
TOO crowns for 100 kilogrammes of oil. 

The following table shows tlie importance and the results of realizing 
the value of the oil by a co-operative method. It should be remembered 
that the Podgora co-operative society for oil production has not yet deli- 
vered any oil, and also that the figures which show the oil circulated by the 
central warehouse, in the capacity of an office for sales on commission, are 
really higher by about a third than those in the table, because other asso- 
ciations and also individuals regularly deliver oil to be sold on commission 
on the same terras. 
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Year 

1909-10 

Z910-11 

1911-12 

1912-13 j 

I9I3-I4 

Total 

Number of delivering co- 
operative societies .... 

7 

5 

12 

10 

3 


Quantity of olive-oil. * • • 

632 

1.487 

2,304 

2,344 

85 

6.852 q. 

Gross product.^ 

94,848 

186,613 

331.719 

341.724* 

11,460* 

966,364 K. 

Costs / Total . . . 

1,841 

13,572 

53.268 

46,880* 

1,460* 

117,021 » 

Net product ./ 

93.007 

173,041 

278,451 

294,844* 

10,000* 

849,343 » 

Gross product . \ • 

150 

125 

144 

146* 

135 * 

14I » 

Costs /for 100 kilo- 

i grammes. 

3 

9 

23 

20* 

17* 

17 » 

Net product .) 

147 

H6 

121 

126 

118* 

124 » 


NB. — Several co-operative societies delivered oil before their machines were completely installed 
for example in 1909-10. 

• l^stimated vahie. 


CANADA. 


RECENT SUCCESSES OE AGRICULTURAL CO-OPERATION 

IN CANADA. 


SOURCES; 

Alberta Co-operators’ Annual (Report of the Alberta Farmers' Co-operative Elevator Com- 
pany) in The Grain Growers' Guide, Winnipeg, 22 November 1916. 

Saskatchewan Co-operative Annual (Report of the Saskatchewan Co-operative Elevator Com- 
pany) in I'he Grain Growers' Guide, Winnipeg, 29 November 1916. 

The Grain Growers’ annual (Report of the Grain Growers' Grain Company) in The Grain 
Growers* Guide 6 Decembei 1916. 


§ I. Introduction. 


The agricultural year 1915-1916 was exceptional in Canada in the 
three respects of the high yield, the quality of the crops and the high sell- 
ing price of grain. These favourable conditions have allowed the three great 
co-operative organizations of the western provinces to develop ther inter- 
ior activity, to realize enormous profits, and consequently to gain an enor- 
mous amount of support in agricultural circles. 

In the whole world there is nothing comparable to these three organi- 
zations — the Saskatchewan Co-operative Elevator Company, the Grain 
Growers’ Grain Company in Manitoba and the Alberta Farmers’ Co-opera- 
tive Elevator Company. They include at the present moment more than 
48,000 shareholders ; the total sum of their assets exceeds $8,000,000 (i) 
and their paid-up capital in shares is about $2,000,000. 

East year 90,000,000 bushels of grain, or about a third of the total 
quantity produced in Canada for the market, passed through their hands. 
Their profits are represented by hundreds of thousands of pounds. The 
Manitoba Company realized last year a profit of $775,000, the Saskatche- 
wan Comply one of $757,000 the Alberta Company one of $282,000. 
Their combined profits amounted therefore to $1,814,000. 


(t] $ z « about 45 I at par ; 
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This considerable sum returned in part to the producers themselves, 
as shareholders in the companies; in the form of dividends. Tn part it 
went to swell the reserve funds of the companies, thus allowing them to 
multiply and intensify their future activities on behalf of the farming class. 
A balance amounting to |62o,ooo entered the coffers of the State in the 
form of a tax on profits. 

The three companies now own or work more than five hundred local 
elevators. Including the buildings now in course of construction they dis- 
pose, or will do so shortly, of a vStorage capacity of more than five million 
bushels. 

It is fair to note that the development of agricultural organization in 
the Prairie provinces is largely due to the perseverance and the sane com- 
mercial and financial methods shown in the management of the Manitoba 
Grain Growers' Grain Company. These were the best means of advancing 
the cause of union and co-operation among the fanners. 

It is also apjiosite to recall that these companies enjoy no special pri- 
vileges. They compete with the pureW commercial companies, and the 
tariffs they ap])ly to the handling of grain are fixed either by the Canadian 
Grain Commission or by the Winnipeg Corn Kxchange, which control them. 
Their activity and their vsucccss are therefore the more remarkable and are 
proof of the excellency of their methods.. 

The figures representing profits which we have given are far from affording 
an accurate idea of the advantages which farmers derive from this organi- 
zation. The departments for co-operative provision, which allow a farmer 
to procure the products and other foods he needs almost at cost price with- 
out the intervention of middlemen , mean an enormous econoni}^ to farms. 
Wood, wire, coal, ro])e, agricultural machines and tools are thus provided 
to their members by the companies in increasing cpiantities. The Manitoba 
Company has even bought vast extents of forest land in order to command 
the timber needed by its members, which it cuts down and maikets itself. 
The sale of agricultural products other than grain by these comi)anies is 
becoming increasingly important. 

It is therefore not surprising that the report of the Manitoba Company 
concludes with a very promising forecast : 

If the shareholders and those whom they have placed in charge of 
the respective compaines' business remain true to the principle and ideal 
which brought them into existence, they cannot fail to increase in the right 
direction their power and influence in the commercial life of Western Ca- 
nada. While it is always dangeious to enter the realm of prophecy, it 
is not too much to expect that within tfie next ten years the farmers of 
Western Canada will be operating their own sawmills and their own flourmills, 
possibly their own coalmines and meat packing plants, and may be caring for 
their own fidelity and fire insurance 

The decision taken at the respective general meetings of the Manitoba 
Grain Growers' Grain Company and the Alberta Farmers' Co-operative Ele- 
vator Company to merge themselves into a single company which will be 
known as the United Grain Growers represents a fresh step towards the uni- 
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fication of agricultural organization and co-operative action. The new com- 
bination will have a capital in shares of 15,000,000. The eventual aim 
seems to be the concentration in one organization of all the three great 
companies of Western Canada, but hitherto the Saskatchewan Company has 
not considered the question of merging itself in the other two. 

We will now give some exact data as to these three farming organ- 
izations, without further comment since the figures speak for themselves. 


§ 2, Tiik vSaskatchbwan Co-opkrtivb Ebbvator Company. 

The report submitted by this company's board of directors to the last 
annual general meeting, which was held at Regina on 22 November 1916, 
includes some very significant figures as to the business done and the pro- 
fits realized. 

The year in question was the fifth since the society's foundation. The 
authorized share capital was $2,500,000 ; the share capital subscribed on 
31 July 1916 was $2,358,0)00 ; and the share capital paid up at this date 
$627,342. P'rom I April 1915 to 31 July 1916 approximately 211,000,000 
bushels of wheat and 59,000,000 bushels of oats, barley and flax were despatch- 
ed from vSaskatchewan. The company handled altogether 43,198,000 
bushels of grain, or about 15.8 per cent, of the total export. It loaded 

4. 109.000 bushels over the platform while 39,089,000 bushels passed through 
its 230 elevators. These figures are proof of intense activity. The total 
amount of grain which passed through its elevators in the first three years 
of the company’s existence was surpassed in this single year. On an av- 
erage 170,000 Imshels. — that is 68, 000 bushels more than in the most ac- 
tive of previous 3^ears — passed through each elevator. One of them alone 
received 520,000 bushels. As a direct consequence of the enormous amount 
of business done the costs of handling the grain were lower than in previous 
years. 

The grain stocks held on 31 July igi6 were valued at $1,724,020. 

Twenty-seven new elevators were built during the building season of 
1916 and one was bought, further in the beginning of last July the com- 
pany began to build at Port Arthur in Ontario a terminal elevator which 
will have a tank caj^acity of 2,000,000 bushels and a workhouse capacity of 

500.000 bushels. Additional units to provide a total storage extending to 
16,000,000 bushels can be added as required ; and the workliouse is designed 
so that it can give a total eventual storage capacity of 8,000,000 buvshels. 
The building is to be ready on i September of this year and the estimated 
cost of the whole undertaking is $1,223,000. 

On 31 July 1916 the cost of construction up to date was $2,024,272 ; 
and, allowing for depreciation, the assets in the buildings were valued at 
$ 1,861,072. The advances granted on bills of lading amounted to $ 530,476. 
Among the liabilities of the company at this date were the loan and inter- 
est , amounting to $1,639,267 due to the government of vSaskatchewan ; 
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$982,268, the Amount of cash grain tickets and settlements due to the pub- 
lic ; and $199,479, being the war tax on business profits between 31 July 
1914 and 31 July 1916 and due to the Dominion government. This tax 
amounts to 25 per cent, of all profits beyond 7 per cent, of the invested 
capital, ieser\'es included, and should be paid on the profits of three 
financial years. The reserves amounted to $322,973. 

The profits of the year 1915-1916 show the growing importance of 
the enterprise. They amounted to $757,275 which, when the war tax 
had been deducted, allowed of a dividend of 8 per cent, of paid-up capital 
on all shares allotted before i April 1916. 


§ 2. The Alberta Farmers’ Co-operative Elevator Company. 


This company was registered in virtue of a special Act of 23 March 
1913 and is therefore of quite recent foundation. Its growth is clearly 
shown by the following table : 



Number of 

Number of 

Number 

Subscribed ' 

Paid-up 

Date 

ISlcvators 

Shareliolders ' 

of Subscribed 
Shares 

Share Capital 

Share Capital 

August 191.^ . 

46 

4.665 

7,272 

$ 

436,220 

87,264 

October 1914 . 

76 

8,483 

9,428 

555»68 o 

117,108 

November 1915 

87 

9,353 

12,127 

727,670 

163,869 

November 1916 

103 

11,236 

14472 

868,320 

301,737 


The activity of the company’s elevators is shown by the following 
figures ; 


Farming season 

1913-1914 

$3»774,396 bushels of grain received in 

the elevators 

> » 

1914-1915 

5,039,100 « 

» » » » 

» » 

» h 

1915‘I9 i 6 

19,320,536 • 

» » » » 

» i> 

» » 

1 91 6- 1917 (3 months) 





'more than 

600,000 » 

» A » V 

» » 


The commission department, which dealt in 1914-1915 with only 
1,211,000 bushels, dealt in the following year with 10,384,156 bushels 
and in the first three months of the current year with more than 2,000,000 
bushels. 
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The live stock department which began its activity on i April 1914 
has since accomplished the business shown by the following table : 


Year 

i 

No. of Cars 

consigned 

No. of Hogs 

No. of Head 

of Cattle 

No. of Sheep 

Value 

I9I3-I9I4 

141 

11,000 


_ 

• 

1 

1914-1915 

763 

56,603 

1,129 

805 

605,809 

1915-1916 

513 

36,624 

3,545 

659 

878,042 

1916-1917 
(3 first moutlis) 

258 

6,712 

3,493 

1,502 

305,^46 


The figures for all the branches of the company's work are equally 
interesting. In the first three 3^ears 59,222 and 160 carloads of flour and 
fodder for live stock and 33,150 and 372 carloads of coal were respectively 
provided; and in the first three months of 1916-1917 796 carloads. The 
quantity of posts provided passed from 75 carloads to 204 in 1915-1916 ; 
that of twine from 55 carloads in 1914-1915 to 78 in the next year ; that of 
lumber and building material from 19 to 42 carloads ; that of wire from 
13 to 23 carloads. In the first three months of the present season the com- 
pany received for sale 40 carloads of fruit produced by members. Finally 
in these three months the co-operative department has delivered 1,003 
carloads of hay, salt, firewood and other necessaries, as against 96 in the 
farming season of 1913-1914. 

The co-operative department, of which the principal business has 
been noted, handled altogether 1,002 cars in the thirteen months ending 31 
August 1916 and its total turnover was $749,668. 

, In order to meet the greatly increased demand for coal in the best 
possible conditions the company has begun to build coal-sheds at points 
where there are elevators and a demand among local shareholders. This 
has enabled an accumulation of large quantities of coal and the regulation 
of its price. The tentative enterprise has met with complete success, 
orders^for 65S carloads to be delivered to farmers having been received 
on 15 November 1916, the date of the company's last general meeting. 

The total amount of the company's assets on 31 August 1916 was 
$i.509>496- 

The profits for the year ending at that date were $282,484, to which 
must be added a balance of $36,229 from the previous year. Out of the 
total sum $175,000 was paid into the general reserve ; a dividend of 8 per 
cent, was paid to the shareholders ; $15,000 provided bonuses for the com- 
pany's agents ; and the Dominion war tax absorbed $60,000. A balance of 
more than $23,000 remained to carry over to the next year. 
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§ 4. The MANITOBA GRAIN GROWERS’ GRAIN COMPANY 


The year 1915-1916 was from almost every point of view the most 
satisfactory ever experienced by this company. 

In its ten years of life this company has come to be very powerful. 
When formed on 1 September 1906 it could, count certainlj'^ on onl)'^ a few 
shareholders ; von 31 April 1916 their number was 18,163. paid-up 

capital has risen from $5,000 to $1,073,000. The profits of the first year 
were only $790 ; last year they were more than $570,000. The total quan- 
tity of grain which the comiJany has handled in the ten years is more than 
205 million bushels The total profits amount to $1,488,740 and the total 
dividends to $550,000. 

The volume of grain which passed through the company’s elevators 
was, owing to the exceptional crop of a year ago, more than double that 
handled in the previous year, namely 14,737,687 bushels as against 
6,540,923 bushels. In spite of this increase of about 125 per cent, the 
working costs increased by only 75 per cent., the total expenses in this de- 
partment being $437,695 as against $285,897 in 1914-1915. The total 
revenue was $597,303 as against $292,288 for 1914-1915. Thus this de- 
partment obtained a profit of $i6t, 607 as against one of $7, 3(^0 for the 
previous year. 

The company now owns fourteen elevators in the ])rovincc of Manitoba. 

The co-operative department, by sales of machinery and other goods, 
realized $1,363,591 as against $1,148,128 in the previous year, which gives 
an increase of 19 per cent. The chief increase was under the head of 
machinery, of which the sales, those in Calgary being e.xcluded, realized 
$278,205 as against about $80,000 in 1914-1915. 

The sales of machinery at Winnii)eg and Regina were made u]) as fol- 
lows : 


Tillage tools $102,044.13 

Miscellaneous machinery and supplies 83,664.67 

Gas engines 13,889.80 

Tractors 36,191.39 

Vehicles 42,415.79 


$278,205.78 


The other principal sales effected by the co-operative department 
were as follows : 
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I/umber $180,410 

Millwork 23,729 

Metal goods 10,756 

Builders' supplies 46,120 

Twine 520,373 

Barbed wire 70,136 

Woven wire 53;336 

Posts 46,419 

Coal 53,249 

Flour 8,488 

Apples 60,946 


These sales realized altogether $1,085,385. The total operations of 
the co-operative department yielded only a slight profit. The necessity 
of accuniiilating large stocks in order to meet demands punctually and to 
guard against the rise of prices due to the war placed the company in some 
difficulty. 

A live vStock department was formed during the year. Sales began on 
I March 1916 : at the end of August 196 carloads of live stock had been 
handled, and the number handled in September and October was 302. 
This de])art merit is doing educational work in that it shows farmers how 
to form live stock shipping associations and make the greatest possible pro- 
fit out of their stock. 

The total expenses of all kinds amounted in 1915-1916 to $994,997 
and the gross income to $1,566,422. The profit and loss account gives 
a balance of $572,804, utilized as follows : 


Dividend of 10 per cent $100,500 

War tax 1915-1916 104,381 

Reserve 217,159 

Carried over 150,763 


On 31 August 1916 the amount of the reserve fund was $600,000. 
Among the assets invested cajrital amounts to $801,950 : $225, 682 of this 
vSum being invested in growing timber, and more than $300,000 in 
town real estate, while the elevators are valued at more than $250,000. 

There is no doubt that the company is in an excellent position finan- 
cially. Since it was founded its shareholders have always received a 10 per 
cent, dividend except in the first year when the dividend was 7 per cent. 
The shares have risen to 50 per cent, above their nominal value. 


§ 5. Tim FUSION OF TWO GREAT FARMERS' COMPANIES. 


At the annual general meeting of the Manitoba Grain Growers' Grain 
Compan3^ held at Winnipeg on 29 November 1916, a ver^^ important reso- 
lution was passed which marks a turning-point in agricultural organiza- 
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tion in Canada. On the proposal of the board of directors the shareholders , 
agreed to the fusion of the company with the Alberta Farmers* Co-operative ; 
Elevator Company. The resultant company is known as the United Grain 
Growers, limited. 

For some years the means of advancing the interests of farmers in the 
vast region of the west, by grouping together their organizations and thus 
improving the working of these, had been studied. A year ago an attempt 
was made to federate the three great companies of which we have spoken, 
but this was a failure. The board of directors of the Alberta company there- 
upon proposed to merge their company and that of Manitoba. The de- 
tailed steps by which this measure was accomplished were approved by the 
shareholders of the Alberta company three weeks before the meeting of 
the Manitoba company. 

In accordance with the scheme which was approved the Manitoba 
Grain Growers* Grain Company will be reorganized on a new basis, that 
namely of local groups which has already been adopted by the Alberta 
and Saskatchew’an comj)anies. 

Each of these local groups will name delegates who will be sent to 
the general meeting and whose travelling costs will be paid by the company. 
The shareholders will therefore be much better represented in the general 
meetings than is the case under the system hitherto followed ; under which 
the large majority of shareholders present at the general meetings have been 
resident within a radius of from sixty to a hundred miles of Winnipeg, 
although the shareholders living in Manitoba are much less than half their 
total number, 7,500 living in Saskatchewan and the others in Alberta and 
British Columbia. 

The capital in shares of the new company will be $5,000,000 

Its by laws will shortly be presented for statutory sanction to the i)ar- 
liament at Ottawa. 



MISCEIyl.ANEOUS INFORMATION RELATING TO CO-OPERATION 
AND ASSOCIATION IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


BRITISH INDIA. 


TUn PROGRESS OF CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES IN BARODA STATE. 

The leport of the registrar of Baroda State for 1914-15 .shows a very 
considerable progress made by co-operative societies. The following table 


gives some details : 



No. of Societies 

Kind of Scietit’^ 

i<.)i3-T9i4 j 

1914-1915 

1 


— 

Central 

3 

2 

Agricultural .... 

246 

286 

Non agricullural . . 

13 

18 

Total . . . 

262 

306 


(i) I rupee « is 4^/. 


No. of Members | 

. _ 1 

Working Capital 

1913.1914 j 

1 

1914-1915 

1913-1914 

1914-1915 



i Rs. (i)' 

i 

~Rs.~“‘ 

176 

220 

1 

128,170 

184,062 

6,9 1 8 

8,071 

452,006 

536.439 

655 

976 

59,660 

79,719 

7,749 

9,267 

639.836 

800,220 

_ 







The registrar states that except in a few places no special efforts were 
made to organize new societies, but that the people came forward of their 
own accord, being generally influenced by the successful working of a 
society in their neighbourhood. 

The reserve fund of all the societies amounted to Rs. 69,584 as against 
Rs. 44,500 in the previous year. The amount of loans granted was Rs. 
-586,566, having increased in the year by Rs. 73,358. Nearly one third 
of the loans were made for such ordinary agricultural purposes as the pur- 
chase of seed or manure and the payment of labourers’ wages. Others 
were for the purchase of cattle and implements, the payment of land reve- 
nue and old debts, and trading, industrial and domestic purposes. 
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The non-credit societies include a milk supply society which supines 
milk to a depot in the town, a milk consumers’ society which distributes 
this milk to residents in the town, and an agricultural society which supplies 
water for purposes of irrigation. 

The eighteen non-agricultural societies include five government ser- 
vants' credit societies, eleven weavers’ societies, a municipal scavengers’ 
society and another society of this last type. 

The registrar acknowledges great help received from the officers of 
the Revenue Department who were asked, by a special resolution passed 
by the Honourable Council, to forward the movement. 

" If ", he states, “ the co-operative movement is to be developed, 
well organized efforts should be made to educate the farmers in the prin- 
ciples of co-operation. A hand-book on co-operation for use in primary 
schools has been prepared ’’. 


ITADY. 


r. THE resolutions OF THE NATIONAL MEETING OF THE AGRICULTURAL 
CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES AT MILAN — Z.o Coopcnmonc Iliiliana (Italian Cn-opera- 
Hon), organ of the Lega Nazionalc dcllc Cooperative (National lA‘ague of Co-operative 
Stx^ieties), No. 122^, 22 December 191 6. 


On the initiative of the National Tvcague of Co-operative Societies 
there were held at Milan on the 17th and i8th of last December three na- 
tional meetings of the co-operative societies of consuniption, production, 
labour and agriculture (i). The last-iianied, which interest us most di- 
rectly, dealt with agricultural and co-operative colonization, in relation to 
which the following motion was approved : “ i) The meeting reafiirms its 
preceding resolutions in favour of giving a legal sanction, where the lands 
of public bodies are concerned, to letting these, on lease or otherwise, or 
selling them by preference to labouiers* co-operative societies, such prefer- 
ence being analogous to that given to co-operative labour societies in pub- 
lic auctions, 2) The meeting declares the need to be urgent and immediate 
for public works of hydraulics destined to increase the area of land permit- 
ting of cultivation and to remove one of the more important causes of ill 
health and of the abandonment of much land. It demands also that there 
should be agricultural enterprise internal colonization - the words 
being understood in their largest sense. The extension of the legislation 
for the Roman Campagna to all lands in which there is public agricultural 
enterprise is the first and fundamental action which the meeting demands 

(i) A few (lays earlier at Naples the meeting of the co-operalive societies of the south was 
held, and jmssed resolutions for the constitution of provincial or district federations of the va- 
rious kinds of co-operative societies, which should help these societies in matters of technique, 
book-keeping or administration, or legally. 
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that the government should take, requisitioning unctiltivated land and 
bringing it within such extension. 3) The necessity of increasing agricultu- 
ral production, the need for employing on agriculture much of the labour 
which in the past emigrated, and the recognized opportunity for reconsti- 
tuting collective agriculture show the close relationship between internal 
colonization and co-opcrativelabour and production (collective farms). Thus 
wherever the private capitalist might withdraw, because profits were scarce or 
non-existent, the association of labourers, which would aim above all at a 
large gross return to be directly consumed by its members, would have every 
opportunity tb eater and to intensif}^ agriculture. 4) The meeting asks 
that a large ]>art of the lands which will gradually be bought up, be given 
to the agricultural co-operative societies. These involve a minimum ini- 
tial cost, and afford, as compared with land settled for centuries, more em- 
ployment for labour, and employment both more and more lastingly renumer- 
ative. For this end the meeting passed a special resolution addressed 
to the govermneiit and the competent bodies. 5) The meeting considered 
that for the social and economic ends towards which the collectiv^'e farms 
were directed, joint and divided management of the lands taken over were 
equally to be recommended, so long as under one and the other system 
more intimate and [ruitful association linked individiral to social activity 
and vice versa, and so long as there were no lack of technical knowledge 
or of credit. The essential point was that the land slionld be given to the 
labourers, who always had cultivated it and who would cultivate it more 
and better, for themselves and others, on the day on which they wotild 
by their associated efforts derive from it a larger profit An order of 
the day was then approved by which, since the movement for agricultural 
co-operation was assuming in Italy a steadily growing importance, the 
National Institute of Credit for Co-operation (Isiititto Nazionale di Credito 
per la Coo per a zi one) was invited to form an agricultural office which should 
co-ordinate and direct the action and development of agricultural co-opera- 
tive societies among labourers. In accordance with this vote such an office 
has already been founded (i) by the institute at Fologna and aims at 
giving assistance and technical advice to these societies. 

3. TIIK COEEKCTIVE FARM OF SAN GIOVANNI IN CROCE. — La Coopcyazionc Ha- 
liana, Milan, no. 1220, i December 191 0. 


The peasants of San Giovanni in Croce (Cremona), a centre in which 
class organization, completed by a consumers' co-o})erative society, has had 
a noteworthy development, have rectotly formed a collective farm, underta- 
king the management of about 800 Cremonese perches (2) of land belonging 

(1) Sec La Cooperazione Italiana, Milan, no. 1225, 5 January'- 1917. 

(2) I Cremonese perch = 966.45 square yards. 

t 
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to the Educational Institutes of Cremona, at a fixed rent of 16.50 liras (i) 
the perch. To provide live and other stock — more than fifty heads of 
live stock have already been acquired — the Society has advanced more 
than fifty thousand liras. The, work which will be collectively directed, 
will be executed mainly by casual labour supplied by the members. Onty 
two families have been engaged permanently, and they will have to attend 
principally to the management of the live stock. 

The direction of the work is entrusted to an expert, chosen from among 
the members, who will manage the farm " according to the criteria of the 
most rigid scrupulosity 

Wages will be fixed according to the contracts locally customary, all 
rules as to insurance against accidents, disablement and old age being es- 
pecially observed. 

The administrations of the religious bodies of Cremona have decided 
to substitute, whenever any of the leases of their landed property expire, 
a co-operative society of cultivators for the individual farmer. Thus in 
this province there is a distinct movement towards collective leases, which 
should meet with the success obtained by similar enterprises in the prov- 
inces of Ravenna, Reggio, Emilia, Mantua. 


♦ 

♦ * 

3. THE SOCIETA ANONIMA COOPERATIVA per 1 ,’ESPORTAZIONE mil PRODOTTI 
AGRICOIyl ’* {2) OF TESI IN 1915-1916. — Report for 1915-1916 approved by the general 
meeting of members on 25 June 1916. Jesi, 1916. 


This society has two sections, one for the export abroad of agricultu- 
ral products, the other for the acquisition and the sale to members of ar- 
ticles useful to agriculture. In 1915-1916 it sold merchandise having an 
aggregate value of 931,850.66 liras, distributed as follows : 


Chemical manures liras 498,843.55 

Meadow and various seeds » 258,732.87 

Anti-cryptogamous sub.stances. ... » 130,658.96 

Agricultural and various machines. . » 24,308.68 

Fodder for live stock )) 19,307.60 


Total .... liras 931,850.66 


{ 1)1 lira « 9 at par. 

(2) limited ^lability Co-operative Society for the Export of Agricultural Products. 
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As regards the section for export tliis could not divScharge its function 
owing to the embargo on foreign export. The cauliflowers produced were 
however sold at home in the markets of Upper Italy, to which 715,790 of 
them or 85 car-loads, having a total value of 60,534 liras, were sent. In 
the same year a new dryer for cocoons was installed by the society, so that 
the two driers which now exist fully satisfy the demands of members. The 
society's sales have increased steadily, having realized in 1910-1911 a va- 
lile of 148,369 liras, in 1911-1912 one of 850,976 liras, in 1912-13 one of 
1,112,959 liras, in 1913-1914 one of 1,295,731 liras, and in 1914-15 one of 
1,234,136 liras. 

The vSocicty's capital reached at the and of the year in question 
159,218.82 liras, made up as follows : capital in shares 8^1,250 liras ; ordi- 
nary reserve fund 55,540.49 liras ; extraordinary reserve fund 19,428.33 
liras. The net profits •— 55,468.80 liras — were distributed as follows : 
(/) to the shares 5 per cent, of the paid-up capital, 4,205.90 liras ; b) to the 
ordinary reserve 70 per cent, of the residue, 35,884.66 liras ; c) to the 
jnirchaj^ers 20 per cent., 10,252.76 liras ; and finally d) 10 per cent, was set 
aside to provide for new initiative, 5,126.38 liras. 

The vSociety was able to reach such results thanks to the help obtained 
from local credit agencies, particularly the Banca Popolare Cooperaiiva 
(Popular Co-operative Bank). 


♦ 

s|e * 


4. THE ACTIVITY OF THE OFFICE OF EEGAE ADVICE OF THE “ EEOA NAZIONAEE 
DEIfEE COOl’ERATIVE — La Cooperazumc Italiana, organ of this league, Milan, 
no. 1225, 5 January 1917. 


Among the multiple services rendered by this Milanese National League 
of Co-operative Societies to its federated .societies one of the best organ- 
ized and certainly the most useful is that of affording legal advice. This 
service is entrusted to an expert who has summarized the activity of his 
office in the following table ; 



No. 

of 

Written 

Oral 

lyocal 

News- 

Co-operative Societies 

Mu- 

tual 

Year 

Affairs 

dealt 

with 

Opin- 

ions 

Consul- 

tations 

Enquir- 

ies 

paper 

Articles 

Con- 

sump- 

tion 

I,abour 

Agricul- 

tural 

Build- 

ing 

Mixed 

1912 

1316 

1097 

160 

— 

51 

770 

293 

37 

58 

37 

127 

1913 

1247 

1068 

179 

— 

— 

628 

371 

— 

68 

— 

137 

1914 

1269 

1103 

139 

I 10 

17 

634 

296 

86 

38 

86 

157 

1915 

1168 

969 

176 

1 '7 

23 

534 

319 

43 

73 

— 

142 

X916 

859 

744 

100 

— 

15 

3G5 

204 

37 

45 

t 

— 

93 
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It is seen that in spite of the difficulties of the present time the 
National League of Co-operative Societies neglects nothing in order to 
continue its work of helping and safeguarding the interests of these societies 
which now number more than 7,000. 


* 

* 4c 


5. THE formation of TiTE “ J^OCIKTA DECIJ ENOTKCNICI ITAEIANI --Com- 
municated by the Society 


On the basis of the votes of the National Congress of lixperts in Win^ 
held last summer at Voghera, this vSociety of Italian Kx])crts in Wine’', 
has been definitely formed. It has headquarters at Caselnioriferrato and 
is intended to include all licentiates of the higher technical schools of wine 
production in Alba, Avellino, Cagliari, Catania and Conegliano. The so- 
ciety's aim, beyond that of defending trade interests, is to ])romote and 
favour the technical and economic progress of viticulture and wine pro- 
duction in Italy, where these industries represent more than seven thou- 
sand million liras of invested cajntal and eni])loy more than two millioit 
citizens. 


4c 


4! 4c 


6. THE OEVEEOrMENT OF THE “ UNION! v COOPimATiVA D1 MtEANO ” - Storia 
deirVmonc Coopemhva^ Milan, Tipo^^rafia dcll’Uniom* Cnojicraliva, xnib. 


•This ‘‘ Co-operative Union of Milan ”, the greatest consumers’ co- 
operative society in Italy, has recently com})lcted its thirtieth year of 
life. To celebrate the occasion it has published an interesting rej)ort which 
treats of its first origins and, year b)^ year, of its work, its initiative and the 
results it has obtained. The facts aie resumed in the following table, ta- 
ken from the report : 
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The Growth of the Co-operative Union of Milan. 


Total Sales 


Iviras 


Year 


1887- 1 888 I 

1888- 1889 

1889- 1890 

1890- 1891 

1891- 1892 

1892- 1893 

1893- 1804 

1894- 1895 

1893-1896 

1896- 1897 

1897- 1898 

1898- 1899 

1899- 1900 
iyoo-1901 

1901- 1902 

1902- 1903 

1903- 1904 

1904- 1905 

1905- T90() 

190()-190 7 

1907-1908 
1908 -1909 
T909-TQI0 

1910- 1911 

1911- 1912 i 

( 

1912- 1913 

1913- 1914 

1914- -1915 ; 

1 9 1 5 - i 9 I<^> ! 


Members 

Number 

396 

613 

873 

2,127 
3.412 
3,7C'i 
3.910 
3.938 j 

• 1,083 1 

4.292 i 
4,550 

4.807 

5,053 

5 , 10 ^ 

5,270 

5.389 

5,032 

7,365 

<j,l8S 

11,481 

1 2,958 

13,880 ‘ 

1.1,114 

14,306 

X4,366 

14,582 

14,526 

14,825 

15.004 

15.087 


Paid-Up 

Capital 

I/iras 

7 , 941.00 

29,908.00 

138.261.00 

378 . 812.00 

687 . 150.00 
^ 28 , 053.00 

9^^=9,343.00 

918 . 362.00 

935 . 312.00 

1 . 004 . 960.00 

1 . 107 . 800.00 

1.225.163.00 

1.344.836.00 

1.447.581.00 
1,541. 14900 

1 . 637 . 025.00 

1 . 766 . 333.00 

2.217.574.00 
2 , 840,75500 

3.1848.609.00 

4 , 738 , 124.80 
5 , 486 , 599.05 
5,733,474.95 
5 . 923 , 756.40 
6 , 193 , 854.44 

6 . 313 , 431-20 
6 , 343 , 241.90 
( 7 , 282 , 998.60 

6,301,739.89 

6,294,705.(>4 


Reserve 

Iriras 

1 , 600.25 

6 . 503.27 

18 , 758.34 

39 , 860.09 

82 , 917.02 

129 , 609.65 

162,358.51 

221 , 276.27 

273,974-39 

362 , 334.18 

439 , 612.20 

520 , 134.25 

580 , 962.80 

635 , 076.54 

689 , 960.68 

780 , 988.44 

93<>,533‘i« 

1 . 180 . 417.00 

1,454,252.35 

1 , 799 , 879.02 

2 . 091 . 120.01 
2,24'>,57l-35 
2,373,297-97 
2,565,770-90 

2 , 687 , 571,76 

2 , 732 , 171.56 

2 , 488 , 482.67 

2 , 396 , 619.80 

2,425,735-20 


7 , 005.98 

35 , 013.77 

231 , 026.91 

681 , 539.01 

1.397.475.02 

2,462,571.52 

2.74i.93*.68 

2 , 949 . 770.76 

3 , 254 , 531.04 

3 , 678 , 145.69 

4 . 765 . 115.28 

4 . 908 . 920.01 
5 , 217 , 653.08 

5 . 755 . 519.01 
6 , 297 , 567.16 
6 , 546 , 707.98 
6 , 713 , 256.96 
7 , 025 , 128.07 
7 , 388 , 420.89 
8 . 375 , 827.64 

10 . 467 . 999.00 
10 , 279 , 885.49 
10,570,376.96 
10,891,623.33 

10.732.609.00 

11.001.337.23 
11 , 089,710 95 
10 , 554 , 268.29 

10 . 887 . 895.23 
14 , 896 , 397.77 


Credit Balance 


Liras 

1 , 058.16 

10,575-73 

24 , 836.03 

82 , 250.50 

141 , 414.37 

168 . 653.23 

182 . 473.50 
197 , 266.62 
216 , 275.75 
249 , 273.11 
. 300 , 379.18 

314 . 783.77 

218 , 811.90 

295.336.23 
310,646.67 
310,288.30 

324.768.27 

345.049.93 

426 , 502.22 

522 , 162.20 

689 , 162.25 

656 , 799.86 

650 , 760.89 

726 . 447.28 

632 . 601.51 
651 , 083.17 
549 , 719.48 
409 , 962.02 
25I/79I.59 
621 , 579.41 


The total profits realized in the period considered amounted to 
10,482,713 liras, distributed as follows : interest, 4,765,143 liras ; reserve 
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1,018,297 > savings 3,172,506 liras ; administrative council 320,328 

liras ; thrift fund 1,087,060 liras ; research fund, 107,407 liras. 

The union occupies a building in which it sells stuffs, shoes, hats, li- 
nen, clothes, carpets, furniture, etc., and includes numerous gilds devoted 
to the various kinds of manufacture. It comprises forty-nine sections for 
the sale of the different kinds of food and wine, and five depots for com- 
bustibles. It possesses a great warehouse for wine, capable of receiving 
50,000 hectolitres (i) and provided with the most modern and perfect ma- 
chinery. It has premises for treating pig-flesh in which all such products 
sold in its various branches — amounting last year to a value of 773,036 
liras — are prepared ; and also a confectioner's shop, three restaurants, 
a printing-press and a book-bindery. In May 1914 it opened a new depart- 
ment — the deposit bank which has already received savings amounting 
to 575,629 liras, on which interest is paid at the rate of 4 ^jpei cent. Fi- 
nally beside the gates of Milan it has made the Milaiiino, Italy's first garden- 
city. 

The union recounts its activity in its own monthly review, UIdca 
Cooperativa, which it distributes to its members without charge. 


RUvSSIA. 


THE FINNISH SUPERINTENDING SOCIETIES IN THE YEARvS 1913-1915. — For 
landimannahetn : Helsingfors, September iqi6. 


The Administration of Agriculture has published a report on the ac- 
tivity of the Finnish superintending societies in the year 1915. 

In 1915, 65,648 cows yielded on an average 1,926 kilogrammes (2) of 
milk each, furnishing 75.34 kilogrammes of butter (3.91 per cent) ; in 1914 
the average yield of each of 60,589 cows was 2,017 kilogrammes of milk 
which furnished 77.85 kilogrammes of butter (3.86 per cent.) ; in 1913 the 
average yield of each of 43,392 cows was 2,085.6 kilogrammes of milk 
and 80.66 kilogrammes of butter (3.86 per cent.) 

The largest gross yield occurred in the district of Tojo (Nyland pro- 
vince) where each of 437 cows gave on an average 3,251 kilogrammes of 
milk and 121.43 kilogrammes of butter {3.73 per cent.) for a consumption 
of 2,281 units of forage. In two other districts of the province of Nyland 
the average for one cow was more than 100 kilogrammes of butter : namely 
in the district of Ekenas — 2,927 kilogrammes of milk and 106.38 kilo- 
grammes of butter (3.65 per cent.) for a consumption of 1,983 units of for- 
age ; and in the district of East Helsinge — 2,811 kilogrammes of milk 


(1) I hectolitre 0.344 quarters, 

(2) 1 kilogramme 2 Vs lbs. 
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and 103.15 of butter (3.67 per cent.) for a consumption of 2,073 units of 
forage. 

In the whole country 130.2 kilogrammes of milk were, on an average 
obtained for 100 units of forage in 1914 and 134.4 kilogrammes in 1913. 
Thus the production per hundred units has diminished, the diminution 
being accentuated vidthin the sphere of certain .societies. In 1915 the 
consumption of forage decreased almost universally and the forage consum- 
ed consisted in a larger proportion than previously of oil-cakes. These 
two circumstances prove that the efforts made to diminish the use of ce- 
reals as forage have not been fruitless. On the other hand the excessive 
restriction of the consumption of forage in some districts seems to have 
caused a decrease in production which is too large to be economically pro- 
fitable. 




Part II: Insurance and Thrift 


URUGUAY. 


Tlilv ST ATI*; HANK OI* IN.SURANCl*; AND IN.^lTRANa*; 
A(',AINST HAII,. 


Sc)TJRCI<;s : 

REIACION ENVIAUA 1*0R IA OFICINA DE ESTADIsTICA Y PtlHUCACfONES nix Ministhrio de 
INDUSTKIA^'a DKL llRrjmTAY AL INSTITTTTO INTJRRNAClONAL 1)E A('.RICT;j/nTRA 80BR1C LA SlCC- 

ci6n cr^ntzo dkl Banco Dii Si^guros dfx TCstado, kn 7 octobri*; dk K^if* [Report sent 
hy ihc Ofpec of Statistics and Puhitcafions of the Mtntsiry of IndusUv of Vm'f:,uay to the In- 
tcniat tonal Inslifute of A^riculiurc on the Hail Department of the State Insurance Bank on 7 
Ocfohir 101^)). 

J^KY Dis CRTiACidN DKL BANCO DK SliGTTROS DKL KsTADo (Law creating tJic State himraiice Bank) 
Talkrcn do \. Barroiio y Kamos. Montovidco, iyi2. 

Ricglamknto genkral del Banco de Sicguros dkl Estado [General Rules of the State 
Insurance Bank), ibid 1912. 


§ I. The state insijrance b\nk. 

The State Insurance Bank was created by the law of 27 December kjti. 
Its object was to practise all forms of insurance covered by the State's 
nionoj)oly and instituted by the relevant law. 

The bank’s capital consists of three million ])esos (1) in public debt 
bonds bearine: intere.st at the rate of 5 per cent, annually and 1 per cent, 
of amortization. The bank's ca])ital and reserve fund are the special gua- 
rantee of its operations, which are however also guaranteed by the vState 


(i) 1 peso = about 4s T^d at par 
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and for which the State is responsible. The reserve fund is formed by the 
bank’s annual balance of liquid capital. 

This bank’s insurance transactions are exempt from all taxation, as 
is its real estate. 

The State Insurance Bank is held to be incorporated and has therefore 
to exercise rights, and fulfil obligations. Its legal headquarters aud admin- 
istrative centre are at Montevideo, but it may have agencies where it 
judges that their foundation is to the interest of itself and its clients. It 
is administered by a board of directors consisting of a chairman and six 
voting members 

The law already mentioned of 27 l^ecember 1911 declared that con- 
tracts for life insurance and insurance against fire and the accidents of 
labour were the State’s monopoly, and that the State could also undertake 
insurance of other kinds, but must in every case and with regard to every 
class of insiuance fix by decree the date at which its monopoly should take 
effect. In order to e.stabli.sh its monopoly in each branch of insurance 
the State may acquire the paper belonging to existing companies or agen- 
cies and substitute itself for them in re.spect of all their rights and obliga- 
tions. 

Already in its first year of activity, which ended on 31 December 1912* 
the State Insurance Bank undertook — in addition to the transactions 
covered by its legal monopoly of life, fire and accident insurance — other 
branches of insurance, among them one which has an especial interest 
for us, namely insurance against hail. 

To insure standing crops agaiu.st damage by hail an especial depart- 
ment has been formed in this bank, and it employs agents and a competent 
propaganda staff who are distributed throughout the country. 

This department acts autonomou.sly, as do all others in the bank, 
under the direction aud control of the council, and in the .short tinu’ for which 
it has been at work it has already given proof of singular activity, although 
hitherto agricultural conditions have in general been adverse. Before we 
briefly indicate the results it has obtained it will be well to show the prin- 
cipal terms of contracts for insurance of this de.scriiffion. 


§ 2. Terms of a i-olicy of insuicance against iiaii,. 


I<oi the period fixed in each contract the State Insurance Bank insures 
the value of standing crops, that is of products actually borne by plants which 
are still enrooted, against damage caused by hail, all damage due to causes 
preceding, accomi)anying or following on the fall of hail being expressly 
excluded. 

Insurance is apjfiied for in writing on the bank’s forms, and the appli- 
cation is an integral part of the |x>licy and must be accompanied by the 
amount of the due premium. 
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The bank becomes responsible for risks from midday on the day on 
which the policy is drawn up until the crops are cut or uprooted, within 
the period fixed in every case. No prorogation will be granted in the case of 
any crop witliin regions in which damage has been done by frost, or which 
have been invaded by winged locusts or threatened by them in their wing- 
less state. In every case an insured person is obliged to provide the agri- 
cultural work which the character and the condition of his crops require and 
on no pretext to abandon insured crops. Anyone applying for insurance 
must insure all his crops of the kind which he proposes to insure. He 
must therefore, when applying, declare to the bank whether he has other 
crops of the same kind, which are uninsured or which are insured by the 
bank or otherwse. If a part of the crops which he desires to insure be in a 
bad state he may insure only such remaining part as is in a good state. The 
signator}’^ of an application for insurance must therefore specify clearly, 
in the plan which he annexes to his application, what part of his fields he 
excludes from insurance and the area of that which he wishes to insure. 
After he has partially insured a cro]) he will be obliged to insure at the bank 
such excluded part thereof as may recover from its bad state. On pain of 
forfeiting his insurance he is bound not ^o cut that part of his crop which 
has for any reason been excluded ffom insurance, with the bank's consent, 
until that part of it which the bank has insured has been completely har- 
vested. Crops insured by the bank may not be insured elsewhere without 
notification to the bank, even if several jicrsons have an Interest in them. 
Wlien the bank has thus been notified it will have a fro nila responsibility, 
with the other agencies insuring a given croj) at the time damage is incur- 
red. When one crop is insured b}^ several companies any damage incur- 
red will be estimated by an inspector whom one of the interested companies 
will nominate. 

If after an insurance contract has been concluded the insured cro]) 
j)ass into the possession of another person, the insured person will inform 
the bank in order that the fact may be noted on the policy. The applica- 
tion should contain a statement as to the total amount at which the ap])li 
cant values the crop to be insured by the bank, wholly or partially as the 
applicant may desire. 

Crops already damaged by hail may not be proposed for insurance 
until ten days have elapsed from the time at whicli the damage was incur- 
red, and the aj^plicant desiring to insure them must insert in his applica- 
tion a statement as to the amount of the past damage and the date at 
which it was incurred. 

The insured person may not claim indemnities from the bank for dam- 
ages due to hail unless these exceed in the case of each crop 6 ])er cent, 
of the total insured value. The notice of an occurrence of loss must slate 
its date and hour and the kind of crop injured, and must be handed to the 
local agent and telegraphed to the management of the bank at Monlevddeo 
no later than twenty-four hours after such occurrence. This first notice 
will not however be held valid unless the insured person declare in writing, 
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on the bank's forms which are annexed to the policy and after a minute 
insi)ection, the value of the loss incurred, the state of the crops, etc. 

Tliis declaration must be given to the local agent for immediate trans- 
mission to the management at Montevideo, no later than fort3^-eight hours 
after the loss has been incurred. The insured person must exact from the 
agent for such notice and declaration a receipt which specifices the date 
and hour of their delivery. 

Until the bank fixes the amount of the indemnity and agrees to grant 
it the insured person may not touch the damaged crops, on pain of losing 
all right to indemnification. If a crop have been damaged by hail at the 
time at which the grain was ri])e the insured person will, failing tlie bank's 
order to the contrar3^ be obliged when he has juade his declaration to har- 
vest or continue to liarvest the damaged grain, leaving however such t‘ars 
standing as indicate the limits of the crop and form a basis for the bank’s^ 
estimate. 

In order tiiat losses may be ascertained and estimated tlie bank, on 
])ain of an annulment of insurance, insists on : 

1. The ])resentatioii of the* policy and the receipt for the notice and 
declaration of loss. 

2. A declaration by the insured person or his re])resentative, on the 
demand of tlie bank's ins])ector, as to the day and the hour of tlie iiisjx ction. 

3. Tvxact proof that the injured crop is iilentical with the insured crop. 

4. Detailed information as to : 

when and how’ often the crops have been drunaged ])y hail ; 

b) whether the insured Iverson’s declared right to insure* and liis 
other declarations hvvQ been genuine , 

c) whether or not the work necessary to a good crop have been ])cr- 

formed. 

5) The exact determination of : 

a) the area and situation of the damage<l part ; 

b) the yield w^hich might have been bbtainerl from the insured 
crops if they had ripened, until the time at which the loss occurred ; 

c) the percentage of this yield destroyed by the hail. 

The bank can in no ca.se be rcs])onsible for more than tlu* insurc*d sum. 
If after one or more oceurronces of recognized loss a part of the crops be 
again injured, the total damage will be estimated witlioiit taking into ac- 
count pre\dons estimates of loss ; and if the insured ])erson have already 
been com]>ensated for this loss or these losses, or the sum vlue for autcrior 
losses have already been fixed, the sums so paid will be deducted from the 
total amount granted as an indemnity in accordance with the last estimate. 

The bank has the right to commission one or more ])eisons to ins])ect 
damaged crops once or oftener, or if necessary to delay ins])ection and valua- 
tion. The insured person must furnish the necessary facilities for inspec- 
tion and the estimate of losses. 

In case of lack of unanimiU’ in the estimate of damage by tlie bank’s 
inspector and the insured person, the former may choose as to whether ex- 
perts will be nominated or the matter delayed until the harvest or later. 
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In the latter case the general yield of neighbouring crops will be taken into 
account, the average furnishing the basis for an estimate. If on the other 
hand it be decided to have recourse to experts, who will be commissioned 
to settle the dispute amicably, the amount of the loss will be fixed by two 
experts, tlie respective nominees of the disputing parties, and they will 
agree together on the basis of the terms of the policy. If they fail to agree 
the matter will be decided by a third expert whom they will nominate, un- 
less they cannot agree on his nomination when decivsion will rest with one 
of three ex])erts proposed to the insured person by the bank. The decision 
taken by the two experts, or failing them by a third, will be final and there 
will be no appeal against it, whether or not the third cx})ert's decision agree 
with that of either of the two first. 

The amount of the loss incurred will not be a matter to be discussed 
in the courts. The costs of an estimate wliich the two interested parties 
accept will be met by the bank. Honoraria and costs due to expert valuers 
and tliose deciding disputes will be reckoned separately, and should be 
partly paid by that disputant whose original estimate is furthest removed 
from the final CvStimate. 

If an estimate of damage do not give rise to an indemnity, the insured 
person's claim not being justified, the iiivSured person must pay the costs of 
inspection and the attendant travelling costs, which expenses must not 
ever be computed at less than forty pesos. The policy will be declared 
null and void and the amount of the ])remiinn ensured to the bank if the 
amoitnt of such ex])eiises be not paid within eight days in specie or by the 
remittance of a guarani eed note. If no agreement be reached as to the 
estimate, ex])crts will be nominated to settle the dispute amicably or a se- 
cond inspection will be made wlien tlie stiinilated costs have been paid in 
advance. 

The [)ank reserves the right to refuse an application for insurance witli- 
iti fifteen days of the date at which it is signed, returning in this case 
the amount of the prciniuni. Similarly it may at any moment annul a policy 
after giving eight days' notice and returning the premium or a ])roportion 
thereof, the proportion retained corresponding to any losses sustained which 
it may have recognized. 


§ 3. TtIK activity of the department for INvSURANCE against HAIL. 

The develojmient of this department in the short period which has 
elapsed since its foundation is due not onl^^ to the exercise of a mono])oly 
in insurance against hail, but also to the intensive proj^aganda which the 
bank's agents have carried out in the country in support of this branch of 
agricultural insurance. It has come to be almost twice as i)roductive as 
it was formerly, when it was practised by private companies. 

The private companies who covered this risk were '' La Nacional " 
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and “ La Rural The bank bought their paper on 9 July and 9 September 
1913, for 10,000 and 16,000 pesos, respectively. 

The hail dej)artment was created in February 1912. As has been seen 
the monopoly in this form of insurance was instituted at the end of 1913, 
by means of the purchase of the paper of the private companies with which 
paper business was begun. The first results obtained were certainly most 
encouraging, the receipts of the hail department in the form of premiums 
reaching in 1912 61 per cent, of the product of this branch of insurance in 
the whole country, namely 47,463 pesos as against 30,000 pesos recei\'ed 
by the private comjianies. 


Tabuk T. Business of 


Ycot 

Insured Capital 


Pe»)s 

1912 

1.537.029 

1913 

3,023,160 

1914 

1,065,697 

1915 

2.4^5.309 

Total 

8,111,195 


the Huif Deparfment 

Premiums 


Number 

Amount 


Pefw>s 

i .543 

47.483 

4.031 

93.837 

1,618 

43.271 

3.867 

77,011 

11,059 

261,418 


jrom 1912 to 1915. 

Indemnities; 

Total Amount 1‘crcentage 
— of premiums 

I’esos received 

8,977 

19.22 

27,893 

29.77 

10,259 

24.63 

2,410 

313 

49,539 

18.95 


This table shows the ])rogress of the business of the hail de]>artment 
from 1912 to 1915, inclusively. But it would be difficult to CvStimate this 
institution's activity only from these figures. Thus as regards 1912, this 
year was, in the first place, that in which business was begun ; secondly 
it was incomplete since the hail department was not founded until February; 
and lastly it was that in which the monopoly of this branch of insurance did 
not yet exist. After this monopoly was established in 1913 much 
higher figures were reached. It wuuld however be very riskx’^ to accept 
the data for this year unreservedly as an index to the institution's activity 
in the matter of hail insurance ; for it was in this year that the purchase 
of the paper of the comiianies, of which we have spoken, was effected, and 
the published statistics do not specify what revenue was obtained by the 
bank's dei)artment exclusively, and what emanated from these companies. 
The data in question therefore evidently indicate larger sums than would 
such as truly represented the department's activity in this year. The re- 
sults obtained in 1914, the year of the application of the monopoly, 
which might have given us the normal level, are, on the contrary, furthest 
removed from it. The table shows that the figures for 1914 have under- 
gone a considerable reduction as compared with those of other years. The 
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reason for this is that the meteorological conditions prevalent throughout 
the ordinary seed time of 1914 made the year quite abnormal. Very abun- 
dant atmospheric precipations placed extraordinary difficulties in the way 
of agricultural work in several districts and entirely prevented it in others. 
All this brought about a general disturbance of agricultural production in 
its initial period, and prevented the hail department of the State Insurance 
Bank from the full activity which would have characterized it had sowing 
been effected abundantly and rapidly. On the other hand 1915 was distin- 
guished in Uruguay b^^' abundant agricultural production, especially of 
corn, and in consequence the business of the hail department was steady 
and prosperous. The data for 1915, as given in the table, may be taken 
most nearly to represent this institution's normal course of business, 
and thus it is possible to see the development accomplished. 

Other considerations also follow on an examination of this table. If 
the-amount of the j)remiums received be compared with that of the indem- 
nities paid, it will be seen that when 30 per cent, has been deducted, as the 
amount of costs of administration, there remains an ap]')reciable balance 
which hitherto has gone to swell the bank's precautionary fund. 

Table II shows the sums assigned to the reserve fund of the hail de- 
partment of the State Insurance Bank, the jnogress of which fund best 
shows the good working of the institution and the solidity of its business. 


TABnK II — Sums assigned to the Reserve Fund of the Hail Department. 


Year 

Amount ill Pesos 

1912 

5.653 

1913 

2,500 

1914 

19,000 

T915 

30,000 


We end these brief notes on the activity of the Hail Department by 
Table III, which shows how the business of 1913 was distributed among 
the different kinds of crops insured : 
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TaulB III. Distrihulion of Business among the various Crops insured in 1913. 


Crops 


Com .... 
I^iucn . . . 
Outs , . . 
Canary Grass 
Barley . . 
Vine.s . . 


Total 


i 1 

-- ‘ - 



■ “ ~ 

1 I 

1 Cultivated ! 

1 

Area 

Insured by 

' Insured 

Premiums 

Indemnities 

1 Area * 

I 1 

the Bank 

Capital 

Received 

I*aid 

1 1 

llectttiea 1 

liectarcs 

I*esos 

Pesos 

Pesos 

■ I 330, '-iSa' 

129.577 

2,371,020 

71,131 

24550 

• i 56,853; 

25,133 

524,535 

15,736 

2,964 


3.832 

66,158 

3,308! 

171 

930I 

494 ] 

15.237 

6091 

56 

• ! 

274I 

5,132 

256I 

— 

6,io.?| 

179! 

1 

43.‘^72 

2 , 6 -( 3 j 

172 

. ' 1 

• ’ 415,979; 

i 1 

i 59 , 48 oj 

1 

3,025,960 

93,673' 

1 

27,293 



MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION REI/ATING TO INSURANCE 
AND THRII-'T IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


AJ.GERIA AND REGENCY OF TUNIS 


Till'; CENTRA!, AEC-EKIAN AND TUNISIAN FUND FDR AC.RICUETUKAU KIvINSUR- 
ANCTC IN iyi5 


From the reports submitted to the extraordiuar)'^ general meeting of 
26 April 1916 we take the following figures as to the progress of the fund in 


I. Insurance against Hail. 

Fiancs (r) 


Policies in force in IQ15 

)) » )) )> 1914 3-/369 

i. e. an increase of 220 


Insured value in 1915 4o,842,(>3^> 

>• T9M 34»332,502 

i. e. an increase of 6,510,136 

Assessments in 1915 582,158 

19^4 

i. e, an increase of 33,373 


The cases of j)ayment of inclenuiities numbered 317 and their amount 
was 1,162,938 francs. 

2. Insurance against Mortality among Live Stock. — For the fifteen 
federated funds for insurance against mortality among li^^e stock the re- 
sults for 1915 were as follows : 


Number of policies 

Value of insured animals 

Assessments 

Indemnities 

Percentage of assessments constituted 
by indemnities 


197 

i>i93>475 francs 
33,388 » 

28,186 » 

84 % 


{ 1 ) I franc ~ 9 */* d at par. 


4 
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3. Insurance against Fire. 



19x2 

1913 

1914 

1915 

Number of policies .... 

342 

1,086 

1,192 

1.495 


francs 

francs 

francs 

francs 

Insured value 

5,488,043 

19.112,523 

23.899.851 

37.364.682 

Net assessments 

45.592 

146,788 

174,262 

281,419 

Indemnities paid .... 

31.938 

83.147 

83.454 

120,245 

Percentage of assessments 
constituted by indem- 
nities 

70 % 

57% 

48% 

43% 


FRANCE. 

THE MUTUAL AUKICULTUKAl, EIKE INSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE EAST ON I 
JANUARY 1016 — Annulet dc la MuUialiU' et dc la ('oopdratwn agricoles, singie 

issiK* of 1916 


On I January 1916 the Mutual Agricultural Fire Insurance Society of 
the East reinsured 849 communal funds, distributed among the funds of 


the district as follows : 

Haute-Marne 438 

Vosges. . 131 

Jura 76 

Haute-Sa6ne 73 

Meurthe-et-Moselle 62 

Doubs 52 

Saone^et-Loire 17 


The number of these communal societies increased progressively, in- 
fluenced by the great advantages they afford to agricultural labourers. 
The following table shows this development, of which the regularity is wor- 


thy of emphasis : 

On i December 1905 10 societies 

On I January 1906 115 » 

» 1907 425 » 

» 1908. ........ 502 » 

') . 1909 560 » 

■I 1910 637 » 

» 1911 762 » 

>' 1912 778 » 

» 1913 815 » 

» 1914 848 » 

» 1915 849 » 

» 1916 849 » 
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The number of members effectively insured is proportionate to the 
number of policies, which has successively reached the following levels : 


On 1 January 1906 

. . . . 21 

policies 

» 

.1907 

. . . . 1,824 

» 

)) 

1908 

. . . . 3,522 

)' 

)) 

1909 

•♦• • • 5.325 

)' 

)) 

1910 

. . . . 7,191 

)) 

)) 

I9II 

. . . . 9,492 

)) 

)> 

1912 

. . . . 12,140 

)? 

)) 

1913 

. . . . 14,617 

)) 

)) 

1914 

. . . . 17,252 

)> 

)) 

1915 

• • • • 19.536 

» 

)) 

1916 

. . . . 21,143 

)) 


The capital guaranteed by the mutual society has increased like the 
number of the insured, that is to say in proportion to the subscribed po- 
licies. This capital, which is the chief asset of the 20,000 members, reached 
annually the following amounts : ’ 


On I January 

1906 .... 

. . . 283,100 

fr. 

9 

1907 .... 

. . . 14,901,025 

)) 

9 

1908 .... 

• • • 29,592,477 

9 

» 

1909 .... 

. . . 44,436,428 

» 

9 

1910 .... 

. . . 60,872,485 

» 

» 

1911 .... 

• • • 79.944.485 

» 

)) 

1912 .... 

. . . 101,742,995 

)) 

9 

1913 .... 

. . . 123,585,836 

)> 

» 

1914 .... 

. . . 146,113,616 

)) 

)) 

1915 .... 

. . . 168,186,436 

)) 

)) 

1916 .... 

. . . 184,829,266 

)) 


The net premiums received were as follows : 


In 1905 45.75 fr. 

In 1906 12,673.25 » 

In 1907 32.658.75 » 

In 1908 50,467.58 » 

In 1909 68,338.95 .) 

In 1910 89,120.12 >> 

In 1911 112,841.40 » 

In 1912 138,890.86 » 

In 1913 164,435.60 » 

In 1914 188,853.60 » 
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The amount of indemnities paid for fires was ; 


In 1905 

0.00 

fr. 

In 1906 

11.54370 

)) 

In 1907 

25,257.40 

)) 

In 1908 

39,287.80 

)' 

In 1909 

20,485.45 

)) 

In 1910 

36 .f> 56.45 

)) 

In 1911 

61,387.50 

). 

In i'ji2 

43.069-25 

>' 

In 1913 

68,875.50 

)) 

In 1914 

150.573-30 

9 

In 1915 

94.133-94 

» 


ITAIA’. 

1 TlllC 1*K()1><),SAI,S ( >r SI ;N AT0K CONTI’S I.AWFOK COMI‘Iv1 ,UING Tim INSUR AXCIC 

C)l- 1 ,AM) A(;A 1 NST rim ACCIDKNTS or 1‘ivASANTvS’ J,AB()lU-i. ~ • Sowto (irl 

Rc^na Lfiitslatura XXIV ist Documcnh : nu. ■•17 

In the sessions of 12 and 16 December 1916, that is to say almost sim- 
ultaneously, two proposed laws for rendering insurance against the acci- 
dents of agriculture compulsory were considered and develo];ed in the Se- 
nate and the Chamber of Dejutties (1). 

One of these is due to the initiative of the dejnities Borromeo, Venino 
and Belotti, the other to that of Senator Conti. Wc have already dealt with 
the former (2). Although the ideas of the jnoposer of the second scheme 
are fortunately already well known we will recall its basic jirinciples : 

(i) In conuLctior with ihc i)To]»lcm f>l ijisuraiicc apiainsl Iht. acenknts ol agiiculliiial la* 
hour the Vrcncral Confolciatnni ol I^aboui rtvcnlly passed the lollowinj^ order ol the day : “ The 
tlirccling coinieilof the General C<njfedcration of I^iboiir afllrnis iuicw its j^reviously expressed 
wishes as to the neee'"<ity ot ayoinpletc insurance of labour against sickness, disablement and 
old age, in older to complete the accident insuranee. The council asks ihe go\ermnciit to 
promulgate the promised law as to agricultural accidents, and in it lo take into account the chief 
dcsiics expresscil on vaiious occasiuns by the organizations, namely : a) that insurance be com- 
pulsory and orotect without distinction jill labourers on the soil aiul all agriculluial en- 
tcrpi'se attaeldng t<i ’'ncludbig small proprietor cultivatofs ; b) that tjic right of agricultural 
labourers to insurance against teniporarj^ disablement be reccgnize<l; f) that the insuiancc 
be entrusted to tuixetl and obligatorv’ unions and completed by reinsurance with the National 
Accidents Fund : d] tliiit w'hen the law as to agricultural accidents is promulgated labour be 
given justcr repre sentation 011 the council and committee of the National Accidents Fund ». 

Other desites for compulsory iusu;’auce against agricultural accidents were recentl}’^ formu- 
lated in the meeting ot representatives of the organization of the agricultural labouiers of the 
province of Reggio and limilia — who asked that such msuiancc should be entiusted to the 
National Accitlents Fund — and by the agricultural commission of the lycague of Socialist 
Communes. 

{2) Intirnaiwnal Review of Agricultural Economics^ June 1916, jjp. 61 et seq. 
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1) Insurance against the accidents of labour is made a burden on 
land as constituting an inherent obligation of proprietorship. But this 
jirinciple is neither absolute nor general. Kxceptions are made in favour 
of a proi)erty held on lease, in the case of which the obligation and liabi- 
lity to insure devolve on any lessee who has undertaken cultivation in 
which the proprietor is not interested. 

2) Insurance is entirely the responsibility of the proprietor if he 
cultivate his land or realize its value directly. It is the responsibility of 
the lessee if the land be let. If the land bo granted on the system of me- 
iayage or another profit sharing system, the costs of insurance are divided 
betw^een the ])roprietor and the occxipier or metayer, the division being equal 
if ])roducts be sliared equally. If all products be not shared exactly 
equally, two thirds of the insurance premium are charged to the landowner 
and one third to the meiaver or occupier. 

3) Insurance, saving in the exceptional cases enumerated under 4), 
is ap])licab]e without distinction to all agricultural labourers, including the 
peasants men and women - who are constantly or tem])orarily employed 
on any work indispensable to tilth, agricultiiral ])rodnction and farming, 
including such works as, owing to their necessary connection with and 

* dependence on the production of a property, cannot be considered to be 
other than agricultural, and those habitually or exceptionally ])ractised 
in dwellings, fanns, dairies, jnesses, cellars, cisterns, and every other kind of 
labour of an agricultural character, if it be indispensable^ to tilth and agri- 
cultural production. 

4) Insurance is not compulsory for peasants of either sex under thir- 
teen and over seventy years old. vSuch peasants if em])loyed on works al- 
ready contenqdated by the law on accidents in industries and enterprises 
(unified text of 31 January 1904 no. 51) will still be insured according 
to the terms of that law. 

5) There can be no indemnifications exce])t in the case of accidents 
which result in death or permanent disability, entire or partial, due to a 
traumatic cause conseipicnt on work. 

b) Notice must be given of every accident by the victim or his fam- 
ily, within five da3"S of its occurrence, to the owner or lessee of the pro- 
perty. If such notice be not thus given the injury will be taken not to 
have been caused by the work, 

7) A workman who is the victim of a simple accident must, if request- 
ed to do so by the insuring establishment, remain in a hospital for the 
time needed to determine the causes of the accident, in order to hasten 
his cure and diminish the accident's consequences. If he refuse unjustifia- 
bly to do this he loses his right to any indemnity. 

8) The amount of the indemnity is 2,500 lires (i) in the cases both of 
death and of permanent and absolute disablement, but in the case of death 
it is reduced to 1000 liras if the deceased be not married and have no family 
to maintain, and is paid to his heirs. 


(i) 1 lira == y ®/g d. at par. 
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9) A request for the revision of an indemnity is not acceded to unless 
it be proved that the first payment was made erroneously or unless the vic- 
tim's physical condition be further modified as a result of the accident. Such 
request may be made only once, and not earlier than three months — or 
one month in the case of a death — after the pa5ment of the indemnity. 

10) Action to obtain the indemnity must be taken within six months 
after the occurrence of the accident as determined by the certificate and the 
judgement of the magistrate. 

11) The principle of free choice of an insuring establishment is main- 
tained. It is included in the law already mentioned, as to the accidents of 
industrial labour. 

12) The extent of the property in relation to its various crops, all of 
which must be mentioned and classified in the rules, is taken as a basis for 
fixing the insurance premium. 

For small properties having an area of less than half a hectare (l) the 
premium is halved. 

13) 'fhe determination of disputes as to the nature and the impor- 
tance of the consequences of an accident is reserved to a college of arbiters. 


* 


♦ 


♦ 


2. THE MUTUAI, INSURANCE OF I,IVE STOCK INTENDED FOR BUTCHERY. — 
A. PiRoccHi in La Mutauhtd A^'rana, no. v>, Rome, 30 November 1910. 


In Italy since the law on sanitation of 22 December 1888 has been ap- 
plied, an attempt has been made to compensate for losses consequent on the 
sequestration of butchers’ meat, by insuring the animals with associations 
constituted on the principle of mutuality, by forming municipal insurance 
associations, or by insuring them with private joint stock societies. A great 
association formed for this purpose was active in North Italy, but failed 
and went into liquidation. On the other hand small societies, each of them 
active in a more or less limited sphere, as for instance a slaughterhouse, 
have had better results. The most important of these are the slaughter- 
houses of ]Milan, Turin, Rome, Mantua, Bergamo, Bologna, F'lorence and 
Naples. It will certainly be useful to show the organization and results of 
one of them, that Milan, the growth of which is apparent from the fol- 
lowing figures 


(1) 1 hectare 247 acre‘s. 
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Year 

No. 

of Members 

Receipts 

liras 

EzpeiKFturc 

liras 

Indemnities Paid 
liras 

Annual Profit 
liras 

1902 . . 

• 25 

154.^-35 

114,896.35 

98,271.20 

40,000.00 

1903 ■ • 

— 

155,372.93 

127,864.41 

102,150.78 

27.508.52 

1904. . 

— 

153,364.35 

124,854.05 

101,355.09 

28,510.30 

1905 • • 

— 

188,384.50 

170.168.55 

140,304.46 

18,215.95 

1906 . . 

-- 

191,174.09 

166,868.24 

139,670.37 

24,305.85 

1907. . 

— 

196,237.57 

158.022.52 

132,311.90 

38,215.05 

1908 . . 

— 

187,498.82 

167,079.23 

141,286.45 

20,419.59 

1909. . 

— 

173.892.97 

149,235.96 

116,624.23 

24,657.01 

1910 . . 

. 265 

179,156.02 

150,093.78 

124,643.90 

29,062,24 


This association comprises butchers, live stock dealers and dealers on 
commission. The members undertake to insure with the society all their 
live stock intended to be butchered. Insurance was at first limited to ani- 
mals attacked by tuberculosis or anthrax but was extended to cover all 
animals sequestrated in consequence of a statement that they were affected 
by any disease. 

Premiums are fixed at the following rates : oxen, i lira ; foreign cows 
and bulls, 3 liras ; home cows and bulls, 5 liras ; thin oxen, 3.50 liras ; calves, 
o.io lira. The society's property is made up of admission fees, insur- 
ance premiums, the results of selling the remains of animals, interest on 
invested sums, repayments of expenses chargeable to insured persons and 
the reserve fund. The admission fee is 25 liras together with a premium 
annually determined by the members' general meeting, according to the 
amount of the reserve fund as shown by the last balance-sheet. The 
reserve fund is made up of a determined part of each year's balance, certain 
profits prescribed because they have not been withdrawn within a 3^ear of 
the day on which they became withdrawable, and premiums ])aid in addi- 
tion to the admission fee. Indemnities are paid when a declaration of the 
sequestration is delivered to the slaughterhouse's veterinary office. From 
this moment the society becomes the owner of the animal, and is responsible 
for all tolls, costs of slaughter and destruction and knacker's fees. 

The net profits are distributed as follows: one quota to the reserA^e fund 
(this was during the first two years 50 per cent, of the annual net profits); 
3 per cent to the manager ; 2 per cent, to the staff ; the remainder to the 
members in shares proportionate to the premiums they have paid, if the 
amount of the sums repaid to them because of casualties do not surj^ass the 
total amount of the premiums. 

The association is represented by the members’ meeting, the adminis- 
trative council and the manager. For the annual inspection of accounts 
there are three commissaries for the accounts and two deputies for them. 
To decide disputes there is a commission of five members of whom three 
do not belong to the society. 

Such are the fundamental principles on which this association is orga- 
nized and on which it works. It enjoys the favour not only of those 
interested in it but also of the communal authorities. 
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As for municipal insurance this has been profitably introduced in a 
voluntary form in a slaughterhouse of the Abruzzi, that of Aquila. It has 
two branches — insurance against losses caused by leprosy among pigs and 
against losses of cattle caused by ictherus, tuberculosis etc. The premiums 
for cattle are: 5 liras for milch cows, i lira for bulls, oxen and cows not be- 
longing to a race of milch cows, and 0.60 lira for weaned and 0.20 lira for 
unweaned calves. For pigs the premium is i lira. 

h'or each head of cattle the communal fund pays an indemnity cal- 
culated according to the weight of the four quarters at market prices, less 
0.15 lira a kilogramme, in the case of milch cows and 0.10 lira in the case of 
other cattle. As for pigs the fund pays the amount of the animars full price, 
less 5 liras in the case (jf a boar and less 12 liras in other cases. Animals 
foi which indemnities have been ])aid of course remain the property of the 
communal administration. There are special ])rovisions against fraiids. 

hastly joint stock societies have also been constituted in Italy for this 
object. They are not numerous however and their activity is usually 
unimportant. One of them - ])erhap.s the most important in virtue of 
the funds of which it disposed - was recently dissolved after having 
attempted to extend its sphere over most of the kingdom. 


* 

* sic 

^ Tin-: J<ixT-:s for run district officivs of AORiCDi/n rai, MUTrAiATv 
L(i Muluulita AKydiia, tirijau oi Ihc Jstituto Nazionuh' fut la MuUtahUX Aiinnia, ii » 2, 
Rome, 20 Jamiaiy kj 7, 


Recently, as is well known, various tlistrict offices of agricultural mu- 
tuality were founded in Italy, at Turin, (ienoa, Florence, Mantua, Reggio 
in Calabria and Palermo. The Isixiuln N azionalc per la M uliialita Aj^raria, 
which was the promoter of the,se offices, has now thought it o]-)portune to 
draw' iq) special rules for their use and the use of tho.se which would 
graduallv be formed in other districts. We resume the fundamental 
principles of these rule^ ; 

The coii.stitution of a district office of agricultural mutualitv' is first 
of all accordant with an agreement between the local administrations and 
the National Institute of Agricultural Mutuality already cited. This agree 
ment specifies the method of working. Its aim is : 

a) to multiply mutual funds for insurance against mortality among 
live stock, to assist their admini.strative and technical in.stallation, and to 
give them an impulse to federation and reinsurance ; 

b) to disseminate, especially among small farmers and small pro- 
prietors, knowledge of the hygiene of rearing live stock and the use of asso- 
ciation with a view to zootechnical improvement ; 


(1) 1 kilogramme -- 2.2 lbs. 
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c) to popularize the rules for the constitution and the good working 
of co-operative and mutual institutions (mutual insurance against losses 
from hail, fire, accidents of labour etc.), and to disseminate thrift and 
popular education in the country ; 

d) to organize carefully the collection of complete statistics as to 
mutual societies and data relative to their working. 

The action of the office extends into every district and is exercised ; 
i) by oral propaganda, 2) by the circulation of pamphlets of ])rop<iganda, 
3) in pursuit of its aim, that of determining the formation, installation and 
administrative control of mutual societies. It wdll enter into relations 
with the itinerant chairs of agriculture and the authorities and institutions 
which can best assist its action. 

The resources necessary to its w^ork are formed of the quota paid for 
participation by the institutions belonging to it (provinces, coniimmes, 
savings funds, popular banks, agricultural unions, etc.) by the vState's 
contributions and by other eventual recei])1s. The work of tlie office is 
directed hy a managing commitee compo.scd of five members chosen from 
the delegates of iuvstitutions making grants and from the best known local 
persons, besides the representatives of the Ministries of the Interior and of 
Agriculture. This commission chooses from its own number a president, 
a vice-])resident and a secretary, Its task is to see that the funds, of which 
we have already spoken, arc regitlarly employed. The office is entrusted 
to the care of a director, who should be a specialist in agricultural subjects 
or a veterinary surgeon and who is nominated by the National Institute of 
Agricultural Mutuality. 


4 A NEW MUTI AL INSURANCe: SOCIETY ACiAINvST THE ACCIDICNTS OF AGRI- 

cultuke. 

Pending the law on the com])ulsory insurance of peasants a mutual 
society for insurance against the accidents of agriculture (i) has recently 
been formed at Rome under the name of Terra Italica 'Hie initiative 
was due to the syndicate for the insurance of woodcutters and the society 
has gained the adherence of most of the members of that syndicate and 
of many farms in the various districts of Italy. 

♦ ♦ 

•j. ITALIAN SAVINGS ON 30 JUNE 1916 

We take the following data from the Esposizione finanziaria jaita alia 
Camera dei Deputati nella Seduta del 14 Dcccmbre igi6, the re})ort made by 


(i) For the otheAnulual fundii for insurance against the accidents of agriculture active 
in Italy see International Review of Afiricultural Economics^ January 1917, i>p. 43-55 
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the Minister of the Treasury, Signor Paolo Carcano, on the situation with 
regard to savings deposits on current account and in iijterest-bearing bonds 
on 30 June 1916: 

Savings Deposits on Current Account and in Interest-bearing Bonds 

on 30 June 1916. 

Issuing Institutions: 

Deposits on current account bearing interest .... 504,660,392 liras 

Institutions of Ordinary Credit : 


Number of existing institutions 121 

Subscribed capital 566,381,030 » 

Paid-up capital 548,872,935 » 

Deposits : 

Ordinary and in interest-bearing bonds 553.549.677 » 

Savings 354,204,069 » 


907.753.746 >' 

Popular Banks: 


Number of existing banks 323 

Subscribed capital 81,284,410 » 

Paid-up capital 80,526,175 » 

Deposits : 

Ordinary and in interest-bearing bonds 230,309,310 » 

Savings 477,632,799 » 


707,942,109 >. 

Other Co-operative Banks: 


Number of existing banks 311 

Subscribed capital 43,292,269 » 

Paid-up capital . • 42,749,718 » 

Deposits : 

Ordinary and in interest-bearing bonds 172,991,152 » 

Savings 358,699,802 » 


931,690,954 


» 
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Ordinary Savings Banks: 

Savings deposits : . 

Credit of depositors 2,678,088,923 liras 

Deposits on current account and in interest-bearing 
bonds : 

Credit of depositors and amount of bonds in circulation 226,971,583 >> 

2,905,060,506 » 

Savings Banks and Postal Banks: 

Number of books . 

Credit of depositors 

Monti di Pietd (Pawning institutions) : 


Ordinary deposits and interest-bearing bonds .... 120,285,037 » 

Savings deposits 125,081,842 » 


245,366,879 >. 


Rural Funds ; 

Various trust deposits 112,335,769 » 


Summary. 

1,808.767,151 liras 

5.981.347.432 

112,335,769 » 

Total . . . 7,902,450,352 » 


Thus Italian savings amounted altogether on 30 June 1916 to 
7,902,450,352 liras, as against 6,490,690,179 liras on 30 June 1910. The 
greater part of the amount — about five thousand millions — entered, as 
appears from the table we have just given, the ordinary and postal sav- 
ings banks. The total sum of the deposits in the popular banks, the rural 
funds and the other co-operative banks — 1,351,968,832 liras — was also 
notable and shows what confidence these institutions inspire. 


Ordinary Deposits . .- . 
Savings Deposits . . . 
Deposits in Rural Funds 


6,382,949 » 

1.987.639.997 « 
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RUSSIA, 

FINNISH SOCIimiiS FOR INSURANCE AGAINST MORT^VEITY AMONG UIVE STOCK 
IN 1^13. — Bidrag till Finlands ofliciellc slatistik : Forsakringsiiisiicktorcos bcratlelse 
aiigacnde de lokala brandstods-och kreatursforsakringsfbroiingamas veiksanihct under 
ar ii;i3 (Official Statishcs of Finland : Report on the Condition of Bailiwick and Patish So- 
cieties for Insurance against Fire and Mortality among Live Stock in 1913) Helsingfors, 1915 

At the end of 1913, 121 societies for insurance against mortality 
among live stock were active within spheres of less area than a government. 

They were distributed in the various governments as follows : 


(jovermnent of Nyland 5 

» Abo and Bjorneborg. . . 7 

» n Tavastehus 3 

» » Viborg 25 

» » Saint Michael 5 

» » Kuopio 5 

» Vasa • • ■ 59 

') » Uleaborg 12 

Total . . . 121 


The number and value of the insured animals were at the end of 1913 
as follows : 

Horses 34»ib2 valued at 12,026,073 marks (i) 

Horned cattle 40,260 ) » 4,497,972 

vSniall live stock. ... — » » 23. (>73 

Total . . . 16,547,718 )) 

If to these figures be added those relevant to the four societies which 
are active throughout the country, we find that animals were insured 
against mortality as follows at the end of 1913 : 

Horses 62.423 valued at 23,344,011 marks 

Horned cattle 57.*'^45 ” " 7»^^5i797 

vSinall live stock. ... — ». » 23,673 » 

Total. . . . 30,483,481 )) 

Of the total number of horses 20.2 per cent, were insured, of that of 
horned cattle only 4.9 ])er cent. 

Of the local’ societies thirty-three insured only horses and four only 
horned cattle, the remaining eiglity-fonr insuring both horses and horned 
cattle. 

From the point of view of the imj)ortance of the risks covered these 
societies can be grouped as follows, the figures having reference to the num- 
ber of societies : 


(i) I Finnish murk (j Vs P^r. 
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Year 

Societies insunng 
less than 
50,000 marks 

Societies insuring 
from 50,000 to 
100,000 marks 

Societies insuring 
from 100,000 to 
200,000 marks 

Societies insuring 
from 200,000 to 
500,000 marks 

Societies insuring 
500,000 matks 

or more 

Num- 

ber 

Per- 

centage 

Num- 

ber 

Per- 

centage 

Num- 

ber 

Per- 

centage 

Num- 

ber 

Per- 

centage 

Num- 

ber 

Per- 

centage 

1905 . . . 

10 

17.0 

13 

23.2 

19 

33.9 


19.6 

3 

5.4 

1906 . . . 

18 

237 

17 

22.4 

27 

35-5 

12 

15-8 

2 

2.6^ 

1907 . . 

14 

17-5 

19 

23.8 

32 

40.0 

13 

16.2 

2 

2.5 

1908 . . . 

16 

18.8 

r? 

20.0 

31 

36.5 

19 

22.4 

2 

2.3 

1909 . 

16 

17-5 

17 

18.7 

35 

38.5 

20 

22.0 

3 

3.3 

1910 

22 

22.0 

22 

22.0 

30 

30.0 

23 i 

23.0 

1 ^ 

3 fJ 

1911 . 

22 

21.0 

25 

23.8 

35 

33.3 ! 

20 

19.0 

3 

2.9 

1912 


22.5 

27 

243 

37 

35.4 

19 

17. 1 

3 

2.7 

1913 . 

27 

22.3 


273 

i 

38 

3^.4 ' 

1 ! 

20 i 

, 

1 

i 10.5 

i__ 

3 

2.5 


The percentage of accidents was 1.94 in the case of the insured horses, 
1.33 in that of the insured horned cattle. Indemnities amounted to 1.26 
per cent, of the insured value in the case of horses, i j)er cent, in that of 
the horned cattle. 

The average indemnity paid was 225.49 marks for a horse, 80.65 
marks for a head of horned cattle. 

The following table resumes the data on this head for the ten years 
for wliich there is authentic statistical material : 





ludemnih' 

i 


Year 

Numl)er of A.ccidents 

per 100 marks of 
insured capital 

Indemnity per Accident 


Horses 

Cattle 

Horses i 

Cattle 

Horses 

Cattle 


Percentage 

Percentage 

1 

Marks 

Marks 

Marks 

Marks 

1904 . . 

1 

1.67 

1 

1.68 

1.10 

1. 00 

230.03 

55-43 

1905 

177 

1.94 

0.96 

I 08 

i 212.53 

52 68 

1906 

1.60 

1.86 

I. II 

1. 18 

1 22973 

55-96 

1907 . 

i.t »3 

1.45 

0.97 

1,00 

19504 

62 25 

1908 . . ... 

1.65 

1. 19 

I. II 

0.87 

224.69 

68.21 

1909 

1-74 

1.46 

1.16 

1. 00 

226.70 

65.20 

1910 

2.03 

1 .26 

1.20 

0.93 

204.80 

71-30 

I9II 

231 

1.25 

1.68 

0.97 

299.22 

76.56 

1912 

2.21 

1.52 ‘ 

1-37 

1.06 

214.05 

71.08 

1913 

1-94 

1-33 

1.26 

1.06 

1 225.49 

80.65 
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The premiums paid in 1913 were as follows : 


For the insurance of horses specially. 112,014 marks 
» » » » homed cattle » . 28,241 » 

» reserve fund 7.224 » 

and generally 95.652 * 


Total . . . 243,331 


This sum constitutes 1.53 per cent, of the average amount of the in- 
sured capital during the year. Other receipts and interest etc. brought 
the societies 19,970 marks or 0.13 per cent, of such average amount. The 
receipts were thus altogether 263,301 marks or 1.66 per cent, of the average 
amount of the insured capital. Of this sum the following sums were 
spent : 

On indemnities 188,612 marks or 1.19 per cent, of the insured capital 
On costs of 


administration 

27.693 

» )) 0.17 

» 

» 

)) 


)) 

On increasing 
reserve fund . . 

10,778 

» » 0.07 

» 

)) 


>> 

» 

On other ex- 
penses . . . 

13,184 

» » 0.08 

» 

)> 

)) 

)^ 

» 

Total . . . 

240,267 

» )) I.5I 

)) 

» 

» 

)) 



There was thus a net profit of 23,040 marks. 

Costs of administration reached 11.4 per cent, and other expendi- 
ture — costs of organization, interest, etc. — 5.4 per cent, of the premiums 
received. 

The balance-sheets of the societies showed at the end of the year, 
when the amount of engagements had been deducted, an excess on the re- 
ceipts side amounting to 90,984 marks or 5.50 marks for every 1000 marks 
of insured capital. 
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ALQERfA. 


CREIHTt FOR COLONIZATION IN ALGERIA 


SOURCE : 

Avenol (J.): lyCS Banques Alg^riennes et la Banque de I'Alg^rie {i 4 /gman Banks and the 
Bank 0/ Algetia) in Revue des Sciences poltUqi*es, 3rd. Scries, 31st, year, Vol. XXX V’l. — 
III. Paris, 15 December 1916. 


The considerable economic development of Algeria in the last ten years 
is proof of the remarkable effort which colonists have made in the domain 
of agriculttire, and also of the perfect appropriateness of the financial me- 
thods which have been employed to support agriculture by providing it 
with necessary credit. 

From 1901 to 1911 Algeria's foreign trade doubled, being represented 
in 1913 by the sum of fifteen hundred million francs (i). 

The success of this effort was only rendered possible by the support 
given to colonists by the bank.. The three principal of them are the 
Banque de I’Algerie, which has a privileged issue, and two private houses — 
the CrSdit Fonder d’Algerie and the Compagnie Algerienne. 

M. J. Avenol, from whom we borrow the chief data contained in this 
short study, remarks that the two generations following on the conquest did 
not experience hindrance and uncertainty in vain. Algeria has become a 
country of bold, enterprising colonists, having faith in the future of the 
land and the technique and traditions necessary to deriving profit from its 


(1) 1 franc a= g*/gd. at par. 
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soil The colonists are however short of capital : they need credit and 
therefore the collaboration of the banks. The banks have, like the settlers, 
profited by the lessons of an experimental half century and have also tak- 
en on a distinctly Algerian character. In the midst of their business dif- 
ficulties they have worked out their methods and become aware of the part 
they have to play. As years pass their functions become more and more im- 
portant. Agricultural wealth grows with increasing rapidity and receives 
from credit increasingly powerful aid. 

We have said that the foreign trade of Algeria has doubled in ten 3^ears. 
The value of the paper held by the three chief banks has been multiplied 
by five in the same period and this fact is the measure of the part the 
banks have taken in colonization ~ a part which has been preponderant. 


§ I. The character oe the credit afforded to coeontzationt 

The problem of credit in Algeria is posed as follows : 

It is eas^" for colonists to procure land, but only uncultivated, bush- 
grown land, or — what is worse ~ land overgrown with deep-rooted len- 
tisks and palm-trees. To bring it under cultivation, erect buildings, buy 
machines and build up stock — all this asks for more than haid work and 
courage. And when a well worked farm has arisen out of the Arabian 
hied, circulating funds are still needed, to cover the costs of the seeds, the 
maintenance and the harvest w^hich allow the annual course of agricultural 
labour. Must the colonist from the outset have all the capital which he 
has to invest ? Will he be able to contract for a long-term loan, like a 
French landowner who wishes to improve his property ? 

band credit as understood in France did not seem to be adapted to a 
new country like Algeria. What after all is a mortgage of bush-laud worth ? 
A borrower has, as in all countries where the value of the soil has not been 
realized, no assets but his chances and his hope. It has been deemed im- 
prudent therefore to trust him with capital of which he would be master 
for a long period. 

Moreover he cannot make his farm in a single year but brings his 
efforts to success gradually. It is enough to grant him ever}^ season advan- 
ces ])rop(^rtionate to the harvests which invested capital may be expected 
to produce. The risks of loss are thus diminished, and progressive efforts 
can be helped by successive* advances for short terms. Thus the creditor 
follows the fortunes of the debtor step by step. Each period brings him a 
reward. Each year liis security is strengthened by the increased value of 
the property, and his mortgage, if he have one, has eventually a firm basis. 

This transaction may be compared with that which enables a trader to 
open a credit account : there is no single grant of one loan but a series of 
successive operations. But they are timed more slowly than in the trader's 
case in accordance with the seasons — advances being granted when tl:e 
season opens and repaid at harvest-time. 
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These short loans are banking business and form indeed the chief bu- 
siness of the Algerian banks, which are above all agricultural banks. Their 
paper cetainly includes many ordinary commercial bills which represent 
realized transactions and settlements of debts. But it consists largely of 
these loan titles which are in the traditional form of bills maturing in three 
months, there being a tacit agreement that they are twice renewable in 
order to bring them into line with the farming cycle. 

It is seen that personal credit is here concerned. Naturally the banks, 
each in its own way, seek to surround their debtors with a network of se- 
curities ; but these, excellent though they be, are only accessory, as appears 
from what we have already said. The chief dependence is on a just esti- 
mate of any colonist admitted to the benefits of credit. 

The paper of the Algerian banks represents therefore in part short-term 
loans, certainly recoverable with good management, but not maturing 
as rigorously as ordinary banking notes because their realization depends 
on the sale of the harvest. 


§ 2. The sources of the capital assigned to agricultural credit. 

Obviously the banks cannot find all the capital required by their bu- 
siness in Algeria, but must supply themselves abroad, that is to say in * 
France. In what form do they acquire this capital — as capital, shares, 
deposits at sight or financial bills — and in what proportion ? The very 
special character of their business does not leave their choice entirely free. 

They cannot count on that uninterrupted series of graduated receipts 
which gives the desired liquidity to the paper of French banks. 

Many of their advances are tied iqi for from eight to nine months in 
a year. From the beginning of the agricultural year the number so im- 
mobilized increases until the harvest releases all of them together. A new’ 
financial effort is then necessary. Harvest-time, the single period in which 
reA^enue is received, opens uj) a series of numerous settlements — purchases 
of harvested products, X)ayment of wages, ])ayments for transport and various 
acquisitions, repayments. O'his accumulation of payments within so 
short a time gives rise to a considerable need of money. The banks must 
meet it, for the purchasers of the harvest, with whom the movement starts, 
come to them for circulating funds in the form of seasonal credit. 

This progessive and uniformly periodic nature of obligations can- 
not accommodate itself to resources which are too fluid and unstable : 
banks subject to such cybligations cannot run the risk of being suddenly 
forced to make large repayments.Therefore they must follow the example 
of business banks and diminish their margin of liabilities b}^ working 
with a large capital in shares. But where can the3’ find complementary 
resources in a country poor in capital ? On w^hat resert-oir can they draw’ 
in order to feed the stream of their business ? Is it possible that an agricul- 
tural country, which has financial resources insufficient for its ow^n needs, 
can escape from strict subjection to the European banks, by avoiding the 
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too direct effects of the reaction from international situations ' and tight 
money-markets, and by acquiring, if not independence, at least a certain 
financial autonomy ? Algeria seems to be in the privileged position which 
allows of all this. Its two great private banks, the Credit Fonder d^Algerie 
and the Compagnie A I gdienne, hay q in France not only the headquarters 
of their respective companies but also agencies. They act as French 
banks and have succeeded in obtaining (lepositing clients. This direct 
participation in the resources of the short-term ca^ntal market is a great 
force : it enables them to divide their debt among numerous depositors, 
almost all of whom are without the preoccupations of professional finance 
and have niarkedl^^ regular habits and needs. • 

These banks are thus directly connected with French capitalists and the 
constant level of their resources is the better assured to them. But these 
deposits, although they are abundant and relatively stable, have not^ the 
needed elasticity. In order to have resources at command during the 
eight or ten months of the progressive immobilization of their advances 
the banks must be able to redivscoiint their paper. For this they have locally 
the support of a bank which helps them to undertake new operations before 
those in course have been completely realized. Emujne dc l*Algdie, 

being master of its issues, allows rediscount, and thus gives to the other 
banking houses the opportunity of making settlements on the volume ot 
their business, and provides them with the resources in credit and specie 
wdiich are required by the needs of the harvest. 


§ 3. The role of the baxoue de i/algerie. 

The Banque do V Alger ie has been privileged for sixty-five ^x^ars to issue 
notes ; and its activity and prosperity have increased considerably, espe- 
cially in the last fifteen years. Its powers are large, and its methods are 
based rather on unhampered experience than on rules. No cover is com- 
pulsory for its issues ; it discounts bills and gives notes in exchange for them. 
Its circulation therefore varies with the necessities of the moment, is en- 
larged when the need of money is considerable and narrowed in times of 
stagnation.lt is'^of course limited by a legal maximum. The bank accepts 
for discount bills bearing two signatures, and if it undertakes rediscount it 
seeks especially for a direct clientele. It is easy to understand that in order 
to associate itself with the activity of the country the bank must not in 
these circumstances merely accept commercial bills, but must be above all 
an agricultural bank and make advances. 

If it be jHofitable to a new country that its fiduciary circulation should 
be important among its necessary means of credit, the ability of a bank issu- 
ing notes to over-develop its business constitutes on the other hand a grave 
danger. It is therefore above all necessary to exclude credit granted for 
motives of comjdaisance and to allow credit to have a bearing only on gen- 
uine business. At the price of continued experience the Banque de VAU 
gerie has acquired an extremely sure technique. This fiduciary circula- 
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tion, linked without rigidity to the course of its business, therefore })ro- 
vides it with a precious instrument. Since gold does not circulate in the 
colony, owing to the fact that the balance of trade with the mother-country 
is against it and to native hoarding, the currency is exclusively Algerian. 
The notes are payable to the bearer at sight in silver. 

None the less there is exchange between Algeria and France, the })er- 
fect equilibrium between the two monetary systems being due to a curious 
mechanism created by an administrative convention. The Banque dc 
I' Algetic has o])ened at the Treasury a current account into which agents 
make jjayments and wlience the^’ make withdrawals. Owing to the costs 
of military occu])atioii i^ublic expenditure in Algeria has alw^ays exceeded 
local resources. The Treasury w^ould therefore have had frequently to 
reinforce the credit it gtanted, had not this been acconq)Hshed automaticjilly 
and simply by a utilization of sums placed at the Treasury’s disf)osal by 
Algerians for the j^ayiuent of their foreign debt<^. The concentration of 
these in the Banqiic dc V Algetic ('om]ielled this bank tc become the inter- 
mediary for ]uiyinents in hVance, charging a moderate commission. In 
virtue of this convention the bank must remit a bill on the home Treasury, 
on demand, to anyone ]}aying its amount, and such bill is covered by the 
bank’s credit aex'ouiit. As for i\lgeriaii debtors they receive for their own 
bonk notes a value which can be realized in France at par. In recent years 
this systcnii of direct remittances has been largely replaced by ])Ostal or- 
ders which accrue to the 'lV(*asury’s account b}' the medium of ])ost-of]fice 
receivers. Postal administration does no more than see that it*- receipts are 
paid into the Treasury’s current account at the Banque dc 1' Algetic and 
the latter is res])oiisible for settling Algeiiaii debts to the home country. 

I'rom iqoq t(.) IC)J3 the issues of the post-office exceeded the amount 
of the ]\iyments in the form of ]^ostal orders by fifteen hundred million 
francs, for which sum the bank became the Treasury’s debtor. This debt 
did not accumulate for the credit balance of the Treasury remained oon- 
stanth^ below' a hundred million francs except in the crisis of I()i2- r()i p 

How' was the bank able to free itself from the burden ? In the first place 
the Treasury w'as obliged to eusiwe an average annual ])ayment of one hnn 
dred millions from the home budget, wdiich represented in the period under 
consideration relief to the extent of one thousand millions. 

Io)r the other five hundred millions the bank W'as obliged, failing credit 
in I'rauce, to utilize its debt in Algeria. This sum rlid not therefore leave 
the colony but repre.sents the new ca]ntal ap];lied to its develojnnent. This 
new capital has been transferred from I'rance to Algeria by a stroke of the 
pen, and has been obtained Iw drawing on the bank whicli is France’s 
chief debtor and which converts home funds into its notes. 

Thus the criterion according to which the Banque dc V Algetic regulates 
the Algerian money market is ])erceived. the principle namely of a\'oidiug 
above all else the dispro])ortic)nate grow^th of its debt to the Treasury. 

The Algerian banks are definitely neither agencies for managing de- 
posits nor agencies for discounting i)aper. They de])end on colonization 
and the amount of their busine.ss is proportionate to its progress. It is the 
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new jcolonists who increase their clientele and therefore they favour them, in 
fact finance them. Credit is very easily obtained in this colony. The ne- 
cessary means are supplied by the original mechanism to which we have 
alluded and which M. Avenol succinctly and very accurately describes as 
follows : 

“ Three large banks operate in Algeria. Two of them there employ 
capital obtained either locally or in France. These resources of their own 
give them a precious autonomy, but the course of their business is slow. Do 
they not perhaps limit their credit business too rigidly ? 

** It is the part of the Banque de VAlgerie to give elasticity to the system. 
An issuing bank having a small capital, it finds resources in its notes pay- 
able to bearer * subject to no obligation as regards cover, it makes a cur- 
renc3^ of the credit it affords. It has a direct clientele with whom its oper- 
ations are very important. But it also rediscounts the paper of banks. 
Its fiduciary circulation constitutes the principal money of Algeria, apd 
varying with the amount of business done — is always complementary to 
the capital of the banks. Thus Algeria makes advances to itself. 

Unfortunate^ this circulation has no international value, not. be- 
cause it is itself vicious but because Algeria is alwa3’S in the position of a 
debtor to the mother-country. 

"'Thanks however to a curious mechanism connecting French creditors 
and Algerian debtors pa3mients are made in francs at ])ar, as though France 
and Algeria were one country. By an administrative device the bank is the 
onl3" debtor, the Treasury the onh" creditor. This disadvantageous posi- 
tion is exactly that which gives the bank an interest in playing that moder- 
ating role which is suited to an issuing bank. It is the course of its indebt- 
edness to the I'reasury which gives it the data whence to determine the 
rate of discount, and the course of discount makes the supply of capital 
in Algeria proportionate to sotmd business 

This necessit3^ of maintaining the current account with the Treasur}’ 
at a just level was made particularly clear b}’^ the crisis of 1912-1913. This 
crisis was an indirect result of the very abundant corn harvcvst and vintage 
of 1910. The resources consequently available certainl}^ gave a new' im- 
pulse to land purchase and the bringing of land under cultivation, but the3" 
led more parti cularh^ to expenditure on luxuries — the value of imports 
increasing by 150 million francs in three years -- and to speculation. I'^n- 
fortunately in 1912 Algerian business ceased to develop smoothly and lost 
equilibrium. The paper of the Banque dc VAlgerie was increased to excess 
b3' rediscounting operations with other banks which found their resources 
largely absorbed by the need for credit. At the same time the debit bal- 
ance of the Ba/nque de VAlgerie with the Tieasury rose inordinately, be- 
cause the product of discounted bills was largely sent to France while the 
bills given by the bank returned to it by the medium of the post-office. 
By opportunely raising its decreed rate of discount the Banque de VAlgerie 
put a stop to this flow of business, and the two great private banks decided 
to increase their capital and were thus able to re-establish equilibrium. 
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SCHEMK FOR THE ORGANIZATION OF RURAL MORTGAGE 
CREDIT IN MANITOBA, SASKATCHEWAN AND ALBERTA. 


SoTJRCK: 

Thk <iKAiN Growers* Guide, WiniiiiK^, 22 Novtiiibcr 1916 


Mr. Kdward Brown, provincial treasurer of Manitoba, has together 
with the provincial treasurers of Saskatchewan and Alberta drawn up an 
interesting scheme for the uniform organization of rural mortgage credit 
in these three provinces. It seems that the scheme will shortly be- 
come law. 

It does not e^cactly reproduce any of the various systems of mortgage 
loans followed in the different countries of the world, but has been inspired 
by one and another of them, adopting their provisions and modifying them, 
where necessary, to meet the needs of West Canada. It has therefore its 
own individuality although it is based on the well-known ])rinciple of amor- 
tization. 

The governments of the three provinces cited propose to form in each 
of them a special organization to be known in Manitoba as the “ Manitoba 
Rural Credit's Association " and to have its headquarters in Winnipeg, 
This association w’ill have the duty of applying the system of mortgage 
credit and will be under a board of management consisting of five members. 
The chairman or commissioner will be the only permanent official and will 
be appointed by the government. Two members of the board will be 
nominated by the Union of Municipalities and the other two by the govern- 
ment. Two of the members of the board will be Conservatives and two 
of them Liberals. 

It will be provided in the legislation that money will be lent by the 
Rural Credit's Avssociation on first mortgages on occupied farms, only for 
the following purposes : — 

1) To provide for the purchase of land for agricultural uses. 

2) To provide for the purchase of the equipment, fertilizers and live 
stock necessary tp the proper and reasonable w’orking of a mortgaged farm. 
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3) To provide buildings and enable improvements on the land — the 
term improvements '' to be defined by the board. 

4) To liquidate the existing debts of the owner of the mortgaged 
land, or debts he subsequently incurs for the purposes which have been 
cited, the board at all times first approving such expenditure. 

Some especial provisions of the scheme will now be given. 

The smallest loan that will be granted is one of $500, the largest one 
of $10,000. None will exceed 50 per cent, of the value of the land as ap- 
praised for agricultural purposes, its earning power being piincipally con 
sidered in appraising. No persons except farmers, actually engaged in 
farming or about to engage in it, will be able to secure loans. No borrower 
will be allowed to sell or transfer his share in the association, which will 
remain permanently attached as part of the mortgage transaction. If 
he sell his farm the board has power to transfer the mortgage and also the 
shares to the purchaser. If he die the mortgage and shares may go to his 
heirs, hlvery applicant for a loan will u.se a regular prescribed form on 
which will be stated the objects for which the loan is to be used. Penal- 
ties will be provided for wilful mis-statements. If any borrower spend 
any part of his loan for purposes other than those specified in his appli- 
cation, or violate his mortgage contract in any way, the board will have 
power to declare his mortgage due and paj^able at once. All payments 
on the mortgages will be made on i December, thus falling due together 
and so reducing the work of administering the scheme. The date is 
chosen as being that most convenient to fanners. It is the plan to charge 
8 per cent, interest on all overdue payments. All mortgaged buildings are 
to be insured to the board's .satisfaction. 

Loans will be made only for terms of tw^enty, thirty or fort}^ years, the 
principal and interest to be repaid in annual instalments adjusted according 
to the t'^rm Thus a $1,000 mortgage for twenty years will entad a repay- 
ment of $87.22 a year, for principal and interest, and this will discharge 
the entire obligation in the twenty years. On a thirty year mortgage of 
$1,000 the annual pa^unent due will be $71.02 ; on a forty year mortgage 
of $1,000 it will be 63.27. 

The following table shows the annual payments due for a thirty year 
mortgage. 
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Yearly Payments for a Thirty Year Mortgage under the Proposed Scheme (i). 
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Ordinarily it would be expected that the farmers in Western Canada 
would not care to assume mortgages running from twenty to forty 3'ears, 
but the new scheme allow^s any farmer to pay off his mortgage in full at 
any half-yearly period. He will thus benefit by the low rate of interest 
and the small pa>mients and yet have the opportunity of discharging his 
mortgage whenever he is in a position to do so. 

After the necessary provincial legislation has been enacted no money 
will be lent to any farmer until the municipality in which he resides has sub* 


(i) In mikiiijj: tlu* calculations in even It^llars and cents a ^niall diilLieiuc (:. 7 cent<) (urui.*' 
which would be absorbed in actual practice 
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mitted a by-law to the electors and their majority has voted in favour of 
it. The Act will then be brought into operation in this municipality. A 
municipality by its approval of the by-law will guarantee the government 
against loss on mortgages placed within it to the extent of 5 per cent, of 
the money lent. This measure is intended to improve the security of the 
bonds which will be issued, and it is not expected that there will be any 
los.ses. 

When the by-law has been approved the municipal council will ap- 
point a committee, either of its own members or others, to inspect farmers' 
applications for loans and, at their discretion, to recommend them to the 
board. 

The secretary-treasurer of the municipality will receive all applications 
for loans as part of his regular duties and without extra payment from the 
government, but there is nothing to prevent the municipality from arrang- 
ing extra payment for him for this work. 

The proposal of the government is to raise the necessary money by 
offering 5 per cent, bonds, on which both principal and interest will be guar- 
anteed by the government, for sale throughout the province and in the 
money markets of the world. It is expected that they will sell at par 
at the present time and that the necessary mone5'^ will therefore cost the 
government about 5 per cent. The expense of administering the Act is 
expected to be not quite i per cent., so that the total average cost of mort- 
gages will be less than 6 per cent, on thirty year loans. 

The government intends the Rural Credits Association never to be 
commercialized. In future years all its capital stock and shares are to 
be held by the government, or farmers who have borrowed from it on mort 
gages, and who will have received 5 per cent, of their loans in shares. 

The shares are expected to pay a fairly good dividend, depending en- 
tirely on the profits of the association. No dividends will be paid until 
a reserve account, equal to 20 per cent, of the paid-up capital, has been 
created. 

The profit in the conduct of the association is expected to come through 
the cheapness of administration, and the margin which is provided by the 
fact that the rate of interest on repayments is lower than that on the orig- 
inal loan. 

To set the scheme in operation in Manitoba the government will ar- 
range to borrow from the banks at 5 per cent, the sum of $x, 000,000 dol- 
lars, and to subscribe for $100,000 stock in the association. When the 
$1,000,000 has been lent on mortgages 5 per cent, of this sum, or $50,000, 
will have been subscribed in stock by borrowers. The government will 
then issue guaranteed 5 per cent, bonds, free from all local taxation, to the 
maximum extent of $9,000,000. 

To keep down the cost of administration the government will provide 
that the Tand Titles Office make no charge for investigating titles and re- 
gistering mortgages, placed by the Rural Credit’s Association, beyond the 
regular registration fees. The government in Manitoba will also provide 
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that the accounting work in connection with the mortgages be done in the 
office of the comptroller general, without charge to the association. 

The rate at which farm mortgages will be secured will involve a saving 
of from I to 2 % per cent, in Manitoba and from 2 to 4 per cent, in Saskat- 
chewan and Alberta. 

The scheme may have become actual next spring. If it prove satisfac- 
tory the governments of the provinces concerned are expected, in the course 
of a year or two, to tackle the question of what is commonly known as “ float- 
ing credit for farmers ”, the loans which carry them over from seed-time 
to harvest. These now cost from 8 to 12 per cent, and it is hoped that it 
will be possible to supply them more cheaply. 



MISCEI.I.ANKOIJS INFORMATION RKI.ATING TO CREDIT 
IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


ARGENTINE REPUBIJC 


TUB FRANCO AKGHXTINK MOKTC.Af'.K RANK IN — L’tnfiirmHi<iii, I'uiis, 

27 IVccmber iijif' 


The results obtained in 1915-1916 have again been injuriously influen- 
ced by the stagnation of business, which has continued in the Argentine, 
contrary to the hopes raised by an excellent corn harvest and by the great 
need in Europe for the country's products. 

The profits which the farmers hoped to reap from abundant harvests 
and the high .selling prices in purchasing countries were sensibly reduced 
by the great difticulty of finding ships for transport and the consequent 
enormous rise in freights, which in many cases, and notably in those of 
corn and maize, came to surpass the value of the merchandize in the produc- 
ing country. Hence in the Argentine the price of cereals sank to a level 
which left hardly any profit to agriculture ; exportation was arrested ; 
and landowners were in consequence much embarassed. 

The mortgage banks naturally felt the reaction from this economic 
situation ; and the Franco-Argentine Bank found, in spite of its caution 
in granting loans and its vigilance in exacting due annual ])a3anents, 
that the arrears of interest owing to it amounted on 30 June igi6 to 
11,836,777.90 francs. 

In conseqtience however of the slowing down of business, of the reduc- 
tion of the habitual expenditure of the republic in foreign countries, and 
the reduction of imports, the unemployed capital in the banks is very plen- 
tiful and can be obtained on easy terms. Therefore, in spite of the straits 
of landowners, mortgage banks have been obliged to lower the rate of in- 
terest on their loans. Ilut, since the cereal harvest in North America and 
Europe was defective, prices have risen in the Argentine, and for some 
time an improvement in the economic situation has been perceptible. 
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Bonds. — The bonds, redeemed bonds being deductevl, amounted on 
30 June 1916 to 

187,433 at 4 per cent. 

242,458 at 4.50 per cent. 

49,511 at 5 per cent. 

that is a total of 479,402 bonds 


representing a nominal ca])ital of 238,701,000 francs. 

Mortgage Loans. - On 30 June 1915 the amount of mortgage loans 
reached 247,751.622 francs. 

During the year 1915-1916 the society examined loi apjdications 
for loans, for a total amount of 41,165,000 francs, h'ifty of them, repre- 
senting 13,137,000 francs, were rejected, and the society therefore granted 
only lifty-oiie new loans for a total amount of 28,028,000 francs, of which 
sum 26,848,000 francs have already been paid. 

On the other hand the .society recovered during the year 39,8^3,072 
francs, by repayments of mature loans, anticipation of repayments and 
exproj)riations. 'J'he amount of current mortgage loans diminished by 
995, 072 francs, their total sum being -' 3475 ^^ 55 ^^ francs on 30 June 1916. 

This sum was made up as follows : 

I'rban loans 16,290,950 francs 

Rural » 218.465,600 )’ 


- 23 - 1756 , 55 ^ 


The rural loans thus represent 93.06 per cent, of the total amount of 
current loans. 

Payment of Annuities. - The amount of the annuities falling due 
on 30 June 1915 and not paid on that date was 10,377,879.20 francs. 
The half-yearly pa3mients which fell due during the >xar amounted to 
20,299,133.70 francs. The total sum of \’earh" payments to be recei\’ed 
between i Juh^ 1915 and 30 June 1916 was therefore 30,677,012.90 francs. 
Of this sum 18,840,235 francs was recovered, so that on 30 June i(p() the 
amount of due and un])aid annual payments was ii,83(),777.9o franc^,. 
Most of the debtors show excellent dispositions ; but the situation in which 
the last few years has placed them makes it difficult for such of them as 
were not at first able to meet their engagements to free tlicmseh'es now. 
It is therefore returns arising out of earlier ^ ears which arc mo<t easily col- 
lected. 
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FRENCH COLONIES. 

THE discount and DOAN TRANSACTIONS OF COEONIAE BANKS. — Ordinary ses- 
MOH of Chamber of Deputies, meeting of iH December loifi Appendix no. 2^93. Report in ike 
name of the Commission for Foreign A (fans, the Protectorates and the Colonies, charged to 
examine a proposed law for the prorogation of the prfilcgc of colonial banks and of their by- 
laws . 


The discount and loan transactions of the colonial banks have not at 
any moment been interrupted ; and in spite of the state of war the figure 
representing these, by far the most interesting of banking transactions 
from the point of view of economic activity, shows a very noticeable ad- 
vance on similar figures for previous years. 

Martinique. — Thus the Bank of Martinique did not hesitate to give 
an exceptional importance to its loans on harvests which rose to the sum of 

4.528.000 francs (i) as against 3,595,000 francs in 1913-1914 ; that is they 
increased by nearly a million. In the same way the loans on merchan- 
dise paswsed from 676,000 francs, their sum in 1913-1914, to 1,169,000 
francs in 1914-1915 and 1,764,000 francs in 1915-1916 ; that is the transac- 
tions of this one kind increased in value by 1,100,000 francs in two years. 

The total amount of the loan and discount transactions of the Bank 
of Martinique, including the negotiation of bills in foreign countries, rose 
from 23,164,000 francs in 1913-1914 to 34,485,000 francs in 1914-1915 and 

37.124.000 francs in 1915-1916 ; that is the increase in two years w^as one 
of fourteen millions or 66 per cent. 

Guadeloupe. — The same considerations and statements are appli- 
cable to the Bank of Guadeloupe, the advances of which have been in a 
very large i)roportion, as in Martinique, in the form of loans on harvests. 
This bank in 1914-1915 made such advances to the amount of 4,176,400 
francs as against 3,576,000 francs in 1913-1914. 

It is to be noted that the loans on harvests, although they involve such 
large risks, have been made at a rate no higher than loans by the Bank of 
France on finst-class French securities, namely 6 per cent. In other words 
the Bank of Guadeloupe, which might most legitimately have raised this 
very low rate, has subordinated all considerations of private interest to 
care for the public interest. 

As in IMartinique loans on merchandise have been notabl}" developed 
during the war. Their total rose from 114,530 francs in 1913-1914 to 
420,500 franco in 1914-1915 and 805,950 francs in 1915-1916. 

The total sum of the discount and loan transactions of the Bank of 
Guadeloupe, including the negotiation of bills in foreign countries, was 
27,879,670 francs in 1914-1915 and 31,510,440 francs in 1915-1916 as 
against 22,767,800 francs in 1913-1914. 




(i) 1 franc — 3 /g d at par. 
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Reunion, — The Bank of Reunion has evinced since the very begin- 
ning of the war a remarkable spirit of initiative, taking steps without wait- 
ing for any sort of impulsion, whatever might be the gravity of the risks 
involved. 

In the first place this bank notified the governor of the colony as earl}" 
as I August IQI/J, that is before war had been declared, that it would meet 
any needs which might arise if the colony should be isolated by the inter- 
ruption of communications with Paris. This undertaking had reference 
not only to the needs of manufacturers, planters and cultivators of every 
description, but also to those of the colony, even if it should come to )>e 
deprived of an important part of its receipts by the anticij^ated reduction 
in the revenue from customs dues and tolls. The bank offered these ser- 
vices to the colony spontaneously and thus gave proof of its desire not to 
allow the general interest to suffer. 

Subsequently, when it had advertised in all the newspapers of the 
colony that it would continue to work as in the past, it decided to grant 
advances on merchandise at the rate of 6 per cent. — a rate less by i per 
cent, than that on which the Bank of France then made advances on the 
best security — to all large and small planters, manufacturers and business 
men of every description. I'his rate, low as it was in the existing circums- 
tances, has been yet further reduced since November 1915 to 5 per cent, 
for loans on merchandise for export and on most imported wares, notably 
rice, that is on almost all merchandise. 

The bank has done even better in the matter of loans on harvests, 
which are one of the most risky of banking transactions and are effected 
only by the banks of the old colonies. In their case it has maintained the 
5 per cent, rate which is so favourable to local agriculture, and is less by 
I per cent, than that now' charged by the Bank of 1 'ranee on the safest tran- 
sactions. 

Furtlier, since it reasonably anticipated from the time of the outbreak 
of hostilities a very considerable rise in the ])rice of sugar, the principal ar- 
ticle of export, it recommended all producers, whether large or small, not 
to sell at the prices current when the war began. It advised small produc- 
ers to form themselves into groups in order to receive the loan which it 
would grant them on pledged goods, and to incur responsibility in the name 
of one of their number, thus avoiding the payment of registration and stamp- 
ing dues (three francs a deed). Finally, since the bank belie\"ed that the 
exploitation of j^ersons of sjiiall means by speculators must be a\"oided at 
all costs, it refused to make certain advances on pledges which w-ould havt‘ 
had a ])urely s])eculative character; and shortly afterwards organized at 
its own cost a service of information by cable, thus ai)prising the ])()pula- 
tion of the i^rices which the different colonial juoducts were fetching in 
Paris. 

The loans wdiich the bank granted on the ])roducts of the colony in 
these conditions rose from 5,915,000 francs in I()I3 -t()I4 to 10,072,600 
francs in 1914-1915. that is to say they were doubled. Between 1913-1914 
and 19x5-1916 the loans on imported merchandise rose from 3,555,000 
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francs to 6.268,000 francs ; and the total sum of loans on merchandise, 
both imported and exported, from 9,471,000 francs to 15,502,000 francs. 

As regards the total sum of loan and discount transactioUvS, including 
the negotiation of bills on foreign countries, it passed from 21,082,290 
francs in 1915-1914 to 39,795,400 francs in 1915-1916. 

French Guiana, In Guiana the ])rivileged bank which, owing to 
the special economic situation of the colony, transacts business differently 
from the other colonial banks, has also very definitely faced existing cir- 
cumstances onl}’ from the point of view of the ])nblic interest, a fact which 
i.s sufficiently proved by the annual report drawn u]) by the governor of 
the colony on the general situation of Ciuiana, and reproduced in the Jour- 
nal Officicl of the republic of 15 October 1915. We will (|notc from this 
document only the following .short extract : 

'' The bank then decided to make advances to the producers on. their 
products of which there had thus c'ome to be a slump, and to enable them 
to continue work by ensuring the wages of the work]:)e()ple. 

It should be realized that the bank made these advances f)n raw 
])roducts at the discount rate of 6 i)er cent, a year, which for the four month.s 
which were the average term of the transactions, yiekh^d a jiroflt of 2 per 
cent. 

“ This rate .should be considered very low for Guiana, where money 
costs as much as 20 ])er cent. It would have been moflerat(‘ even in Ibance 
where the rate of discount has latb.'rly risen to as much ns () ])cr cc*nt. 

“ It should also be remembered that the goods ])leclged to the bank 
had only a conventional value, that no one f'ould fv)resce when it would 
be possible to realize the value of these products which were security for 
fhc loans. 

It may be .said that in undertaking these transaction*^, as in tak- 
ing other o])p>ortune ste])s, the bank has been led above all by a fnoad 
inter] u'etati on of its duty as a ])rivileged establishment. 

“ . .. The bank took the point of view of the ('olony's highest and 
mo.st general interest. Far from taking re.strictive measures it enlarged 
the .sco])e of its tran.sactions. It ])laced no ob.stacle in Mie way of thewith- 
draw'al oi deposited funds ; it provided the resources necessary for the con- 
tinuation of industry ; it maintained its low rate of discount and reduced 
the premium of its lirac^cs in spite of the iiicreavSed co.st of exchange trans- 
actions 

It api)ears from the re])orts of the Bank of Guiana that the figure 
re])resenting its loans on merchandise rose in 1914-1915 to 1,039,000 francs 
as against ic)2,7oo francs in I9i3-i()i4 ; that is to say that the importance 
of these transactions was multi])lied by six. As regards the total sum of 
the bank's transactions it reached 9,233,350 francs in 1913-191^, 9,995,310 
francs in 1914-1915, and 12,402,830 francs in 1915-1916. 

Generally, credit has been granted by the banks of the old colonies 
since the outbreak of hostilities on terms which are noticeably better than 
those prevalent in France. Yet rates much higher tlian those obtaining in 
Europe have always, notoriously, been considered normal in the colonies. 
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RUSSIA. 

THIC (jCESTlON OF FOREST CRlvDlT IN FINE\ND - VF;S'n;KINl':N (Emil): A.v- 
<v»nv's lauinn aniumi'sesta mdsavaktmttu vasiaan (Tht- Ouc.stioii «( Credit on the Security 
ot Forest Mortt:,-ines), Maalnlotf^, Helsingtor's, Year ii)i6, Numhtr i.| 

The Union of the Savings Banks of Finland has taken advantage of 
a law of i()oi, which instituted mortgages on wood-felling contracts in the 
interests of workers in wood, and has approved a detailed scheme for the 
organization of forest credit and submitted it to the 408 savings banks in 
the country, inviting them to introduce such credit into their business. 
Savings banks do indeed seem to be well fitte<l for activity of the kind, in 
right of their sim])le and inexpensive organization, their knowledge of 
local life, and their o])])ortunities for watching over the mortgaged forests. 

The clauses f)f the scheme may ])e resumed as follows ; 

1) The owmer of a forest causes it to be valued by an expert in for- 
estr}’, who should ascertain its actual condition, the quantity of its wood 
which can be sold and the ])rice this wood will actually fetch, the total 
amount of wood cut annually, and the prinei])Ies on which the forest 
should be maintained ; and lie should draw’ up a short plan for its manage-, 
ment during the first ten years. 

2) The owner of the forest makes a wood-felling contract, in the name 
of the savings bank or at its order, and has it registered at the office of the 
conqietent court. 

3) lie then remits to the vsavings bank’ the regi.stered contract and 
the valuations, together with his request for a loan and the other docu- 
ments necessar}^ to a grant of credit secured by a mortgage on laud. A 
deed of ])ledge is then drawn u]) according to a form fixed by the savings 
bank. 

4) Before the ownier of the forest can receix e his loan he mu.st remit 
to the savings bank a policy insuring the forest again.sl fire. The recently 
formed Union of ]\Iutual Insurance against Fire of the Fore.st Owniers 
of Finland has inserted in its by-law’s a ])aragraph wdiich contemplates 
fore.st credit, and guarantees an indemnity to an^xme xvho has lent money 
to the owner of a forest in return for his deed of pledge. 
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AUSTRIA AND HUNGARY. 


AGRARIAN TAXKS IN 15()SNIA AND HIvRZK(i()VINA. 


OKFICIAIv vSOURCKS: 

Vr.uwALTiTNii^.iuciucHT utr idoG-idii {Rifyoif of the Achninisfi<ih<oi 
OTHIvR SOTtrcKS: 

Schmid (Dr F ) : Rdsiudu und <lif Ileizcrovina uuUi tier Vtruallnng ()tsterrtich>ri)}jariis 
{Uosyiia and H crzeiiovina under the Adntinisfjatioji of Au^fna-Hnnuafv) l,eipziK, 

Dimitz (ly.) : Die for^tliclieii \\•lllaUni‘^^e imd Kim ichiuiigeti Fosnieiis iiiul tier ilerztgt>viiia 
{/•(frc^lal ( onditioji’^ and Institutions of liffsnia and JJerzeQ<>etna) Vienna, i()o5 


§ I. Agrarian ta.\ivS in thk fkriod of titrkish dominion. 

In the j)eriod of Turkish (loiniiiioii agriculture in Bosnia and Herze- 
govina was burdened with the following dues : 

1) the tithe, 

2) the Sitliis and Vcrt^hia taxes, 

3) the taxes on live stock. 

4) the military taxes. 

We will examine them se])arately : 

i) The tithe. — This agrarian tax, called Pscior ’ in the language of 
the country, liurdened land strictly x:)ro]iortionately to the quantity of 
its products. In the beginning it could be considered to be a sjiecies of 
due which the occupiers of the land had to pay to the State, that is to the 
institution which the Koran declared and recognized to be the sole owner 
of the soil, it being |30ssil)le to grant only a usufruct in the soil to jirivate 
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individuals. The price of such gtant, paid to the State in exchange for the 
enjoyment of a right of usufruct, should, as the Koran conceived it, repre- 
sent a definite acknowledgement on the part of the occupiers of the State's 
sovereign right in the soil. This tribute transformed itself gradually into 
the tithe. 

In the first years of the Turkish dominion the tithe did not fall equally 
on all usufructories, who might be either Mahometans or Serbs converted 
to the religion of Islam. The right of the former to the usufruct of the land 
derived from the services they had rendered, themselves or in the peuson 
of their ancestors, to the vState, as warriors or administrative offici^ils, and 
they were merel}" obliged to pay to the Treasury the tenth ])art of the gross 
value of the products of tlie soil. As regards the second class of taxed 
persons — the Serbs who because they had been converted to IvSlamism had 
been able to preserve their pOvSition as usufructories of the soil — they were 
obliged to pay to the State a tax greater than the tenth, lepresenting 20 per 
cent., ^',0 ])er cent, and even 50 per cent, of the gross value of their products. 
This difference in the value of the tithe - according to whether it were lev- 
ied from usufructories who were Mussulmans by race or from Serbs con- 
verted to the Mussulman religion — tended to be reduced with the j^assage 
of time so that at the time of the Au.strian and Hungarian occu])ation it 
had entirely disappeared ; and all the usufiuctories, without distinction of 
race or religion, were in fact obliged to pay a tithe corres])onding to 12 
pei cent, of the gross value of the products of the soil. 

It .should be noted that this tribute did not always go directly to fill 
the coffers of the vState. In the early period of I'lirkish occni)iition the 
tithe was le\ded bv" the military aiithorities whom it ])laced in a ])()sition 
to meet the expenses incurred for the maintenance of the army they com- 
manded. Sometimes on the other hand the riglit to levy the tithe was 
granted to the so-called VarovJ^ (the ])ro])erty of the chnrches and religions 
foundations) ; but such a privilege tended gradually to die out, until at 
the time of the Austrian and Hungarian occupation the number of tlie l\f- 
coiifs which still enjoyed in Bosnia and Herzegovina the rigid of levying the 
tithe in ])lace of the vState was small. 

Having thus generally explained the tithe and the right of levying it 
we will note more ])aTticularly the variations which its value has undergone. 
Until iSj() it was assessed at the rate of ro ’4 cent, of the gross value 
of the products of the soil ; after this v^ear it was increased, and in 1N78 
it re])rescnted 12 cent, of that value. Tlict tax so augmented w^as 

distributed as follows : 10 Pi P^^ cent, represented the tithe properly so- 
called, I ])er cent, w^as given to ])opular education, yi j)er cent, to the Zi/at 
bank, and the remaining ^4 ])er cent, to armaments. 

The tithe was ]>aid in kind, because the natural economy of the countiy 
always made difficiilt any attempt on the ])art of the 'J'nrkish government 
to raise such a tax in money. 

Ill the early period of the Mussulman occupation and as long as there 
was a ‘State of war in the country the Turkish government found it conve- 
nient to levy the tithe directly, the goods thus obtained being destined for 
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the feeding of the armies in the field. When the acute period of hostilities 
against the populations of the occupied territories ceased, the Mussulman 
government thought it well to change this system of lev^diig the tith.e. 
They had recourse to the method of granting to private persons, in return 
for a fixed sum of money, the right of collecting this tax from thOvSe liable 
to it. Thus collectors for the Treasury were instituted who assured to 
the State the payment of the tax ; and the collectorships were let out at 
public auction, a sum proportionate to the tax's value being j’jaid as a 
guarantee. 

Ordinarily the value of the tithe incident on every single village was 
first established, being calculated on the basis of the harvests obtained in 
])reccding years and the harvest anticipated in the current year. When 
the value of the tithe had thus been fixed the price of a lease thereof was 
established, that is the price which the grantee of the right to collect the 
tithe in the name of the State ought to pay to the Treasury, and then the 
])ublic auction was held. 

The cautionary sum which the grantee had to pay in guarantee of his 
engagements could be in the form cither of cash or of vState bonds. The 
actual payment had to be made in three, four or six instalments. 

As regards the mode of levying the tax, the individuals liable to it 
might ha\'e recourse to one ol the following methods : 

(i) That of the so-called “ ])roof by single sheaves ”. By this system 
the cultivator of a given area of land subject to the tax cut down ears of 
grain to form a certain number of sheaves, hroui these a few^ were chosen 
and were threshed, and thus the average quantity of giniii ])roduced wxis 
ascertained. This datum and the number oi the sheaves oi grain gave a 
l)asis for the assessment ol the tithe ])ayab]e by each person liable to it. 

h) The second s}'stem con^^isted in taking into account on tlic one hand 
the value of the various tithes leviexl iu the preceding year on a given area, 
and on the other the antici])atcd valire of tlie harvest in the current year 

r) When the tliird system was ado]ited a person liable to the tax 
was obliged to declare, as soon as his corn threshed, the quantity of 
grain he liad obtained from the land he had cultivated. After this decla- 
ration had been made the collector of the tax investigated its accuracy on 
the sj)ot and then fixed the amomit of the tax. 

This last s^^stem w^as certaiiih" the most just ; for it came nearest to ren- 
dering possible the exact determination of the quantity of the products of 
a holding subject to the tithc-tax, and therefore of the just amount of this 
tax inciflcnt to such holding. It had however a double drawback, that of 
necessitating ajminute and not easy insx'>ection on the ])art of the colled or, 
and that of depriving the cultivator of all liberty of action during the time 
of the harvest. The other two systems were both of them more adv antageous 
to the Iverson liable to taxation, in that they left him more liberty of action 
at harvest-time, but the\^ liad from the State’s ])oiiit of view the special 
drawback of allowing only of an axr])roxiiuatc ami antici]ratory com]uitatif)n 


(i) I franc - 9 cl. at par 
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of the products of the soil, on the basis of which to establish the tithe. Thus 
these systems always allowed of possible errors in calculation, which were 
injurious either to the persons taxed or to the collector authorized to 
the tax on the State’s behalf. 

Persons liable to the tax included not only the cultivators of the soil 
{kmeii) but also the landowner (aga)y each of them proportionately to the 
quantity of products to which he had right. From the whole quantity of 
the products of a given holding that part which belonged to the State as 
the tithe was taken, one of the three systems described being applied. 
The remaining products were then shared by the aga and the kmct, three 
fourths going to the latter and one to the former. 

While the tithe was levied directly by the State, in the manner and for 
the reason which have been described, it was incident only on land bearing 
grain crops. All other lands — whether woods, kitchen-gardens, meadows 
or flower-gardens were exempt from the tithe, while vineyards, orchards 
and tol)acco plantations wxTe burdened with it only when their products 
were in excess of the needs of the cultivators and their respective families 
and were intended for sale. 

After the vState’s right of levying the tithe had been transferred to pri- 
vate collectors the condition of those liable to the tax became worse. This 
alteration in the method of collecting the tax was in fact accompanied by 
another alteration : only meadows and woods remained exem])t fioin the 
tithe, they being otherwise burdc^ned with taxes, and it was levied without 
distinction on all other lands. 

In the ])eriod between 1865 Turkish government made 

various attempts to introduce a new reform into the system of lev>ing the 
tithe, namely to substitute the method of direct le\ y by the State for that 
of the farming b}^ private collectors ; but none of these attmiipls had any 
practical result. 

There are no official statistics as to the total value of the lithe le\ded on 
the lands of Bosnia and Herzegovina in the ])criod of Turkish dominion, 
but Dimitz places it at (>,000,000 francs (i). 

2) The “ Suliis' and Verghia ” laxes, — Besides the tithe two other 
taxes burdened landed ])ro])erty in Bosnia and Herzegovina in tlie ])eriod 
of Turkisli dominion. The first fell only on real estate (land and buildings), 
the second only on revenue. 

The Sill Its tax w^as paid only by the ugas, the owners of the land and 
buildings. The .system adopted for its lew consisted in the fixing of a 
total value for each dej^artnient and the division of this among the various 
])ersons liabU? to the tax, proportionately to the real estate they respect- 
ively pos.sessed. 

The tax on the other hand fell, as has been said, only un the 

revenue of each person liable to it, that is of both the aga owners and the 
cultivating kmcli. As in the case of the Sulffs so in that of the V erghia the 
Turkish government fixed for each department a total value which was 
di\nded among the various persons liable to the tax in accordance with 
the wealth of each. 
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In the second half of last centuiy attempts were made to substitute 
for these two taxes a single land tax based on the French fiscal s^^steni. The 
attempts had little effect, and at the time of the Austrian and Hungarian 
occupation the Sulits and the Verghia taxes still existed quite unmodified 
in the following departments: Banja-Iyiica, Focea, Cepce, Gazco, Ljubinje, 
Trebinje, Petrovaz, Bihatech, vSanskihost. Prijedor, Cazin and Crupa. 

In the departments in which the indicated reform was applied the Sultis 
and Verghia taxes were superseded by other burdens on lands and build- 
ings. The tax on the revenue of the kmeli was entirely abolished. 

When the reform in question had been introduced the new taxes on the 
land were paid by the respective proprietors in proportion to the estimated 
value of their holdings. 

In the case of rural property burdened with the tithe (meadows and 
woods) the tax was assessed at the rate of to per cent, of its value, in the 
case of other ])ro])erty at that of 4 per cent. 

A first tax was incident on buildings, assessed on the basis of their res- 
pective estimated values. Onl}^ the houses inhabited by the kmeli were 
exempt. Besides the taxes which have been mentioned two others fell upon 
buildings, one being destined for public education and the other for mili- 
tary exi)enses. 

3) The taxes on lihc stock. — These taxes fell in the x:)eriod of Turkish 
dominion only on shee]), goats and pigs, cattle and htnses being exempt. 
I'he reason for this distinction is unknown. vSome have wished to ex])laiii 
it by pointing out tliat horses and oxen were employed for labour and thus 
were a means to agricultural ])roducti()n, which was already taxed, and 
that their exemption was therefore logical. 

The tax on live stock amounted to three gros/i on each shee]) and goat 
hiid iive on each pig. No tax fell on lambs and kids less than a year old. 

4) 'The niilitary taxes. — No parallel can be established between the mil- 
itary taxes im])osed by Turkey in the period of her domination in Bosnia 
and Herzegovina and those which the government of Austria and Hungaiy 
now exacts from all individuals who. owing to a physical or other defect, 
are unable to bear arms. Under Turkish dominion niilitary service was 
considered to be at once the duty and the right of all male persons of the 
Mahometan ])()])ulation. This right and this duty were not considered 
to belong to persons of another religion, because, in Mussulman theory, the 
right to form ])art of the armies who have to defend the religion of Mahomet 
includes a species of moral capacity not held by subject ])eo])les and those 
of a different religion. This concexition was responsible for the fact that 
male jiersons of Bosnia and Herzegovina were debarred from the honour of 
bearing arms in the defence of Islam and thus became liable to the ])aynient 
of a military tax which had all the characteristics of a poll-tax. 

But in addition to the military tax falling on the Slav male population 
of non-Mahometan faith, there was a tax of another kind which was ])aid 
by those Mussulmans who for some particular rea.son wished to be exempt 
from military service ; such exemption never being granted to a Mussul- 
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man who pled his unfitness to bear arms but only in return for the 
payment of this tax. 

The male Musulman population was called to arms three times at dif- 
ferent periods. In the case of each summons the tax payable for military 
exemption corresponded to 50 Turkish pounds (1). As regards the non-Ma- 
hometan population the tax fell on groups of persons in a single locality 
and not on individuals. Each group of a hundred males of a given village 
had to pay 50 Turkish pounds, which sum was afterwards divided among 
the individuals composing such a group in accordance with the wealth each 
possessed. Priests and males under fifteen or o^^er seventy-five years old 
were exempt from all military taxes. 


§ 2. Agrarian taxes after the occtji>ation i 5 y Austria 

AND HTTNGARV. 

The Austrian and Hungarian government, immediately after llie occu- 
pation of Bosnia and Herzegovina, proposed to solve the agrarian problem 
as well as possible, and placed therefore at the head of an economic* pro- 
gramme the reform of taxation and the redemption of the land in the 
interests of the hneti. 

With this aim the opportune work of forming a cadaster was undertak- 
en without delay ; but the nomination of Kalaj as governor of Austria and 
Plungary caused both the schemes for the reform of taxation and the solu- 
tion of the problems relativ^'e to the redem])tion of land from ancient feu- 
dal bonds" to be shelved, because they were contrary to the principles on 
which the new governor’s economic policy was founded. 

The fundamental basis of this policy was the maintenance at all costs 
of internal jieace, in homage to which ]>rinciple Kalaj renounced all projects 
of reform, however necessary they might be to the country’s economic pro- 
gress. He feared that he might come up against ancient customs, disturb 
local interests, and thus occasion internal disorder, and he w^as convinced 
that taxation could not be reformed without arousing discontent among 
the whole population : thus during the time of his administration he adher- 
ed to Canard’s theory that any tax in existence in a given country is good' 
for the sole reason that it has become intermixed with local customs and 
the local relations connecting the interests of individuals ; and therefore 
that any new tax is — as a matter of logical sequence — bad because of the 
sole fact of its novelty. Accepting this theory as a maxim Kalaj did not 
nevertheless absolutely renounce all reformation but had recourse to half 
measures wdiich could not produce any really noteworthy advantage. He 
excluded all that could represent a truly radical reform of taxation and con* 
tented himself with retouches which did little to relieve the ancient system 
in force in the country. 


(i) Turkish pound — 18.2272s' at par. 
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During his tenure of office, which lasted for more than twenty years, 
he introduced in fact only the following changes into the system of taxation 
inherited from the Turkish government : 

1) For the pa^mient of the tithe in kind a payment in cash was sub- 
stituted. The basis on which this was effected was the market price of 
the various articles of merchandise representing the tax in kind, and the 
quantity of these produced on a given holding. 

2) For the collection of the tithe by the medium of responsible col- 
lectors, as described, the system of direct collection by the vState was substi- 
tuted. 

3) The tithes still pa^^able to Vacoitf properties were made payable 
to the State. This was effected gradualh^ At the time of the Austrian and 
Hungarian occupation these entities so privileged still existed, although 
their number was small, and until 1911 they are mentioned in official re- 
poits. 

It should be noted that all the retouching of the old Turkish system 
of taxation effected under Kalaj^s administration w^as jirofitable only to 
the Ligas, to whom the Amotivwere by old feudal bonds obliged to give a 
part of the products of th^ foli they cultivated, that is a tribute in kind, 
called Hac in the language or'ktC country. When Kalaj had introduced his 
reform it fell to the governor’s agents to fix for each holding the quantity 
of its ])roduce and the share of this wdiich belonged to the State as a tax. 
'J'his calculation, which had an official source and therefore was not much 
subject to error, afterwards served the as a sure basis for establishing 
the amount of the ])roducts of the soil due to themselves from their re- 
spective kmeii. The latter, as has been said, derived no advantage from 
the reform of taxation in question. 

After the death of Kalaj his successor Burian devoted himself to the 
lask of reforming taxation. He took for point of departure the reform 
of the tithe, which was considered to be the w’^orst of all the forms of taxa- 
tion. At first he thought of substituting for it a tax on revenue, but 
fearing that too rapid a transition from one system of taxation to another 
might arouse discontent and disorder in the country he prefererd a provi- 
sionary measury, the introduction namely of the so-called filhe in the block. 
This is tliC name given to the following system : 

In the case of every single jnece of land to be taxed its average gross 
product in the ])eriod between 1895 and IQ05 was ascertained. Such aver- 
age w'as multiplied by the average price of a unit of the various products ; 
and thus a figure w^as obtained the tenth y)art of wffiich represented the tax 
due to the State and payable in money. 

For motives of prudence this new system of taxation w^as introduced in 
1905 only in two or three villages of each department. The result obtained 
was so satisfactory that in the next year — 1906 — the law was ])assed 
in virtue of which the system of the tiihe iv the block w^as adopted as the offi- 
cial system of taxation applicable to the wdiole country except the districts 
which still lacked a cadaster. 

This reform met with favour above all from the hnefi because the dif- 
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ference between the quantity of products which they obtained from their 
respective cultivated holdings, and the quantity of such products officially 
certified by the agents of the State, remained exempt from any tax to the 
Treasury and any feudal contribution to the agaSy 

Among the different secondary reforms adof)ted, other than that of 
the tithe in the block, we note the following ; 

1) The perpetual exemption from every tax on their products of 
vegetable and other gardens near dwelling-houses, if they have an area of 
no more than a dunum (i). 

2) The tenqDorary exemption for ten years of lands recently brought 
under cultivation. 

3) The temporary exemption from taxation of lands granted to colo- 
nists, whether these belong to the population of the country or be of foreign 
nationality. 

.4) Partial or total exemption from the tithe in bad years. 

5) The total exemption from taxation of the products of v^^egetable 
and other gardens cultivated by soldiers or fiscal agents, provided such 
products be not intended for sale. 

6) The total exemption* from taxation of la^ids of tlie State cultiva- 
ted with a view to their improvement. . ^ 

It may be stated more precisely that the system of taxation here de- 
scribed is applied, with the exceptions previously indicated, to products of 
all arable lands and to those of apiaries. As regards woodlands these also 
are burdened wdth the /i/he in /he block, calculated on their net return based 
on the data in the cadaster. 

The reform of taxation which we have described was initiated in 1(^05 and 
terminated in 1907. Its apjdication was prorogued only in the four de- 
partments of Biletch, Baxco, Ljubinje and Trebinje because all these lacked 
a cadaster. The expenses relative to the reform of taxation amounted to 
1,600,000 crowns (2) As regards the expenses of collection these were by 
the new system diminished by 70 per cent, in coni])aiison with those in- 
volved by other methods of collecting taxes. 

The old Sulus and Verghia taxes, to which w^e have already alluded and 
the abolition of which w as begun while Turkish domination was still in force, 
were little by little replaced by taxes on returns. In fact in the official 
report for 1911 these taxes arc mentioned only in relation to the five de])art- 
meiits of Zepzc, Gasko,Foca, bjubinje and Trebinje, while in all the others 
the new taxes on land, buildings, moveables and the returns from labour 
had already been applied in this period. 

The new land tax w^as planned as an improvement to be introduced 
into the system of collection represented by the tithe. It vShould be regarded 
as the beginning of the reform of taxation in Bosnia and Herzegovina, a 
reform which aims at causing the incidence of taxes on proprietors and not 
on cultivators and at making the real value of the land the basis of taxa- 


(1) I (li;num = about 1091 square yards. 

(2) I crown of «?old — 10.0809 d at par. 
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tiop. The tax in question is one of 4 per thousand In the district of Banja- 
Luka it is calculated on the net return of the land as given by the cadaster 
and it is there 3.6 per cent. 

The tax on buildings has the same characteristic features as that on 
land. Like the latter it falls only on the aga proprietors while the kmeti 
are exempt from it. Buildings newly erected are not taxed for a period of 
from five t(^ ten years. 

The basis of the tax in question is the estimated value of the buildings. 
Since all such estimates made in the time of the Turkish government are 
entirely inexact, recourse was had to a commission charged to rectify errors 
in calculation and to establish a new and more accurate general estimate of 
the property in que.stion, and at the same time to make a cadaster. This 
tax is one of 4 per thousand of the estimated real value of taxable buildings, 
or — if they be let — of 4 ]>er cent, of their rent. 

As regards the tax on live stock it may be said to be the same as under the 
TuAcish government. It falls only on sheep, goats and pigs ; cattle and 
horses being exempt from it. Its amount has however been modified 
with the intenti(m of ])romoting the rearing of shee]) and diminishing that 
of goats. The amount is as follows : 

For every sheep in a flock 20 hellers (i) are paid, but for each person 
liable to pay the tax ten slice]) are exempt from it, as are all lambs. Where 
goats are concerned the tax varies, until districts and with the number of 
the goats, from 40 hellers to a crown. Moreover the tax is ])rogressive f 
for the first ten goats it is 40 hellers, for the second ten 45 hellers, and so on. 
This rate is not a])plied in Herzegovina. For kids under a year old no 
tax is ])aid Pigs are taxe<l at the rate of ()0 hellers each. The tax on live 
stock is in general paid in three instalments, in March, A])ril and May. 

The amounts of the various taxes examined are indicated in the follow- 
ing table which has reference to i<po : 

Crown*' 


Total value of tithe 

the taxes Sulus and Verghia ()(),Soo 

tax on land ^^47.300 

buildings 1,028, qoo 

sheep and goats 77Q.800 

])igs (>7,000 


iT.()45.Soo 


A part of the total value of all the taxes, seen b\ this table to 1 • e 
11,645,800 crowns, falls only on the agricultural ])Opulation, namely 


(x) 10 hellers -- about lU at par. 
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AGRICUI.TURE AND THE WAR. 


•SOURCK : 

Thi^ Jottrnal of THi: Board of Agriculturk, Vol XXIII Number lyondoii, No- 
vember 1916. 


At Taunton on the 28th of last October the members of the Somerset 
War Agricultural Committee and others were addressed by Lord Crawford, 
then President of the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries. 

Lord Crawford first alluded to the difficulties eit present attendant on 
agriculture, those connected with labour and tillage, with the late harvest 
which meant a late autumn, and above all with the feeling of uncertainty 
which hung over agriculture. 

It was the object, not only of farmers but also of the whole country in 
relation to agriculture, to obtain more food. Ten years ago agriculture 
had been looked upon by the country at large as an industry ; now it 
was recognized to a be source and foundation of national strength. Ten 
years ago agriculture had been merely a commercial occu]>ation, and 
not always a ver>^ brilliant one ; now it was one of the weapons by wdiich 
Britain meant to win the great war. To' realize the want for more ’ food was 
almost a discovery to the British public. Hitherto food had reached the 
country somehow and from somewhere — it had not been the business of 
the consumer to enquire how, when or w’hence it came. Too often he had 
closed his eyes to those who pointed out the danger of allowing agriculture 
to be neglected and to decay. Now he was beginning to find not only that 
more food was needed, but also that the source and origin of that food was 
one of its essential values when it was required by the consumer. 

Every quarter of corn that was imported weakened the country and every 
quarter grown at home conferred strength on the country. If corn were 
bought abroad it was paid for abroad. During the war the one transaction 
of all others which it was desirable to avoid was that of sending money abroad 
to purchase articles which could be produced at home. Such a course 
weakened the British exchange, diminished British financial resources; 
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and the financial resources of the country were one of the great wea])ons 
with which Britain was fighting the war. To buy corn abroad was, further, 
to make a call upon the mercantile marine which could be used for more pro- 
fitable transactions ; and it was to requisition fresh labour after the corn 
had been imported, for unloading at the docTcs, reloading into trains and 
distribution. Thus the importation of corn stuffs during the war was not 
a strength but a weakness to the whole country. 

Wheat. — The country depended on two fundamental foodvStuffs — 
wheat and meat — and the last harvest had shown a serious decrease in the 
area of wheat as compared with 1^15. Last summer, in England ancl 
W ales alone, the area under wheat which had been harvested had been less 
by more than a quarter of a million acres than in 1915, and the average jdeld 
over the reduced acreage would probably prove to have been convSiderably 
less than in that year (i). 

It was essential, with a view^ to the prospects for next summer, that 
the maximum area should be jdanted with wheat in the corning months. 
Although it was probabh’ impossible to match the high results of 1915, what 
could be done should and must be done. To plant wheat would pa}' the 
farmer, for prices would be remunerative next August even if peace were 
declared at Toaster, and it would pay the country. It should be remembered 
that the only basis on which the Board of Agriculture could press for the 
retention on the land of all possible labour, w^as that the labour now' avail- 
able w'as being used to the utmost in the national interest, regardless of 
whether tlie ultimate ])rofit were going to be large or small. 

L 7 VC Stock. — In vSornerset the w'ork started by the Ik^ard of Agricul- 
ture in connection with the Live Stock Improvement vSclieme had been taken 
up as successfully as in anv county in England, if not more so. The first 
grant under tlu^ scheme was made only six months before the war broke 
out, yet Somerset w'as now earning tlie maximum grant which the Board 
was entitled to i)ay, namely £1.000 a year. 

The live stock societies in the county ow'ned seventeen subsidized boars, 
averaging £7. () n in value a ]>iece. and thirty-four bulls averaging over £4(/ 
in value a ])iece, and their record as to Shire horses was good. The improve- 
ment eflected by the lave Stock Scheme was illustrated by the fact that 
these bulls reT)laced others, existing before the scheme, of w'hich the average 
value certainly did not reach £23. 

The first milk recording society under the Board \s scheme was established 
at Cadbury in April 1914 and its members and others had realized that a 
milk recording certificate had a definite commercial \*alue. There were 
two other milk recording societies in the county ; and all three had - in 
spite of shortage of milkers and other war difficulties — made satisfactory 
progress. 


(i) The i)rcHminary slataiu^nt i^«;ucd by Ihe Board of Ajjricultuu on i Ndviinbcr i«ji(> 
showed the total production ot wheat in ICn^jland and W'aks in 10 in to luive been ot 
t»»‘)42,55n qurs. ™ that is kss by i,5<>(),(>oo qurs. than in lois but nioic than in loij 
or 1013. 
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This improvement in the matter of live stock had not only a local 
importance, for live stock was going to present one of the great problems 
of the future. It was not yet sufficiently realized in the country how 
much mote, as time went on , Britain would have to depend on her own re- 
sources. A very short time ago the United States of America had been an 
enormous exporting country. Per head of the ]wpulation it was the big- 
gest meat-eating country in the world. Great Britmn was the third great- 
est meat-eating country in the world and the largest in Europe ; her require- 
ments, already gigantic, showed every sign of increasing ; and w'hile that 
process was going on great exporting countries like the United States of 
America were finding it more and more nece.ssary to rcserv'e tlieir meat for 
their home populations. Therefore although new markets would naturally 
tend to develop elsewhere - in America or Africa, for instance — fresh de- 
mands would be made upon the stock owners and stock breeders at home. 
There had too been the ravages of war -- the flocks and herds in certjiin 
])arts of Europe had been devastated (Germany herself had,' .since the war had 
begun, lost a million head of stock). The obligation upon the nation to 
use every means at their disi)osal to supplement and to mtdntain their fl<x.'ks 
and herds was plain. 

On 5 June 1916 the annual records had been coiu]>iled by the Ihrard 
of Agriculture. There were then in Paigland and Wales a larger number of 
head of cattle than at any recorded date. So strong an economic po.sition 
after two years of war was a.stonishing. In the succeeding four months the 
figure had probably been lowered ; yet during war time, and in view of the 
extraordinary figirres discovered on 5 June, the country was entitled to 
some extent to draw upon its capital. It was greatly to Ire hoped however 
that, although war pressure w'ould tlriv'c in that direction, agriculturists 
would not yield to tlie readj^ temptation of high prices and diminish (jr 
disperse their herds. A good herd was now a good asset but it would 
twelve months after the declaration of peace V>e a still greater and name pre- 
cious asset. Every head of cattle which could be maintained over the war 
was strengthening the country as a reserve <luring the war, and would great- 
ly. add to the .strength of the country and its power of recu]>cration after 
the war. 

Wheat, live stock and crojrs depended however, alike, on adequate la- 
bour. The speaker stated that there was jdenty of evidence of the inad- 
equacy of labour to maintain the normal standard of cultivation. 

Labour Shortage. - The official returns of 5 June 1916, already men- 
tioned, .showed an increase of 112,000 acres in the land E'ing in bare fallow 
this year, as compared with the previous year. The si)eaker was in no doubt 
that this increase was due to labour shortage ; and bad labour shortage meant 
bad cultivation, bad cultivation meant poor yields and meant dirty land, 
which meant that two or three or even four years would have to pass before 
the qualities of the soil could be fully restored. 

The army said that it wanted more men, the nation that it wanted 
more food, the farmer that he wanted more labour ; yet we were not asked 
to reconcile the irrenconciliable. 
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War Office Circular, 4 October 1916. — In the circular sent out by the 
Army Council on 4 October 1916 it had been decided that, subject 
to certain conditions, '‘no more men from amongst those now emi)loyed 
in agriculture will until January ist, IQ17, and in the case of men whose 
whole time employment on a holding is necessary for maintaining milk pro- 
duction, till the 1st of April 1917, be called to the colours, except in return 
for men released from the colours for work in agriculture This was so 
much gained, and so much time in hand which was valuable time for hus- 
bandry. For every acre of wheat sown in the spring in the country as a 
whole, fifteen acres were sown in the winter. The ploughman was indeed 
as necessary after as before i J anuary, but wherever it could be shown that 
he was necessary and within the scale for the cultivation of the land the Board 
was anxious that lie should be retained. 

War Office Census. — The War Office was going to take a census of male 
and female workers employed on agricultural holdings ; and the returns 
were to be received about 15 November. The object was to enable the 
military authorities to surve\^ the whole position of agricultural labour and 
ascertain whether the available labour were sufficient, excessive or defi- 
cient. It was the speaker’s impression that the census would show that not 
only were few’ men emidoyed over the so-called lyabour Scale but that also 
in many divStricts the number of men employed w^as well below that scale. 
It was not and never had been a fixed, rigid rule. It w^as intended to serve 
as a general guide to the authorities, not necessarily versed in agriculture 
at all, as to what labour should be properly left upon the farms in order to 
ensure a reasonable scale of cultivation. 

The Labour Scale. — A question had been asked as to wdiether the La- 
bour Scale were ])ermanent. Nothing in time of war could be said to be 
permanent, but tlie Labour vScalc would not be altered unless the military 
situation demanded its alteration. Its terms were set out in ftill in the 
circular lately issued by the War Office on the subject. In the official book 
on registration and reemiling i.ssued by the War Office to their officers 
the I.^abour >Scale was also set out, and w'as preceded by this announcement * 
The nccessitA^ of ])rocuring food, if possible in excess of the usual 
]:)roductioii, should be api)reciated In^ all recruitine officers and military 
representatives IClsewhere it w’as said : “ The military representatives 
are specially enjoined to watch the list of certified occupations, and to carry 
out the s])irit of the instructions laid dowm by the various dei)artments con- 
cerned In the same w^ay the Local Government Board had said in their 
recent communication to the tribunals: Particular attention should be 
paid to the official list of certified occupations, which .states the classes or 
bodies of men engaged in agriculture whose wa^rk has been certilied after 
consultation with the Army Council as being of national importance The 
Labour Scale was a rough and ready guide but it represented the minimum 
amount of labour necessary for proper husbandry in time of w ar. The War 
Office could* not give a guarantee that the Labour Scale w^ould be maintain- 
ed intact, but the quotations from their own circulars showed that they 
understood how necessary the Labour Scale of emplo>'ment on that stan- 
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dard was for the due cultivation of the land. The fanners must trust the 
Board of Agriculture to do their utmost, even if and even when the utmost 
of a government department did not fulfil all their expectations. 

The Board of Agriculture had long since laid their whole case before 
the new authority, called the Man-Power Distribution Board, which had 
been set up by the government. The Board of Agriculture investigated 
every case of hardship sent up to it, cases of hardship ~ and sometimes indeed 
cases of injustice — being unavoidable. Since in England and Wales there 
were no less than 1,850 separate Tribunals, disparity of treatment was 
inevitable. It was however the duty of the Board of Agriculture — and one 
which the)’ fulfilled — to refuse to intervene in favour of the farmer when 
they did not think he was playing the game by the countrj^ and by the 
army. 

Stibstituiion of Labour, — The War Office proposed to withdraw no 
more men from among those employed in agriculture — before Januar5M^r 
April as the case might be — unless substitutes were sent to replace them. 
Substitution was to take place in all industries, not only in agriculture. In 
every district a Substitution Officer was going to iJe appointed by the mili- 
tary authorities ; many had already been appointed. The vSubstitution Officer 
had prepared lists of pos.sible substitutes, who were men now serving in 
the Reserve ~ soldiers who were, for instance, looking after railway brid- 
ges or watching munition works The lists of substitutes were classified 
according to districts, and many were actually being sent out to Substitution 
Officers in different parts of the country. The Board's reprevSentativc or 
any authorized person was at liberty to see these lists : he could look up 
a particular districts and see what reservists could be sent to re])lace young 
and able-bodied men now working on its farms. The substitute might be 
less efficient than the man he replaced. He would probabl}- be twenty 
years older ; but he would be a trained agriculturi.st and would belong to the 
district, for the Board of Agriculture had told the War Office that it was 
no good to send a Yorkshiremen to work in Dorsetshire or a Dorset man to 
work in Yorkshire. In many cases it was hoped to arrange that the re- 
vServist would come back to his own village and his own home, where his 
fajnily was, and work in the occupation in which he was working on the da}’ 
war broke out. As regarded his wages, it would be the duty of the Board’s 
agricultural representative and the Area Commander to sec that these were 
fair and in accordance with the rates ruling in the district. 

Adjustment of Differences. — Any difference which might arise between 
a farmer and a reservist would be dealt with by the Area Commander, if ne- 
cessar}" in consultation with the agricultural representatives. If the differ- 
ence could not be adjusted and the man were recalled to the Reserve, the 
War Office had promised to do their best to ensure that another substitute 
would be found , if it were clear that the fault was not on the side of the employ- 
ing farmer. The following sentences in the War Office circular to officers 
commanding recruiting areas should be noted : It must be borne in mind 
in dealing with the whole of this question that all parties concerned must 
be prepared to work together if the scheme is to be successful. The farmer 
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should be informed of the real urgency that exists for general service men 
when he is approached with a view to substitution. The man should be in- 
structed that he is being sent back to work at agriculture, primarily not for 
his convenience or advantage but to assist his country in the war ; and that 
petty discomforts inseparable from such a scheme are not to be made the 
subject of frivolous complaints to officers commanding areas, or to be used 
as an excuse for not rendering the best service possible to liis employer 

Dilution of Labour. ™ Dilution of laboui was essential to success in 
the war. It was not adequate in England as it was in France. To the speaker 
it had been a miracle to see how French women and children and old French 
people liad succeeded in maintaining the standard of cultivation in France 
right up to within a few hundred yards of the firing line. It w^as a marvel- 
lous tribute to the persev erance and to the courage of that race, and all who 
had been to France and any soldier who had returned would tell that it 
filled the British army with respect and admiration. 'J'he same thing could 
not be achieved in England but a great deal could be done towards 
it. Eabour had not been too plentiful at the beginning of the war. and since 
then the number of labourers had enormously decreased. At the outset 
only nine per cent, or so of the male ])opulation had been engaged in agri- 
culture. There still remained ])art of a nucleus, with which the country 
started when the war broke out, of men under and over military age. At 
the last census there had been 153,000 ])ersons occupied in agriculture be- 
low the age of eighteen and 405,000 over the age of forty-one — in other, 
words 55S,0()0 ])ersons out of a total agricultural figure of 971,000 not sub- 
ject to military dut^’. Many of these had been lost. Some had since 
the census attained military age ; others, above military age, had gone 
clsewliere ])erha])S, indeed, joined the army as volunteers or as reservists. 
But it should not be forgotten that there w^as that central nucleus around 
wdiich the diliited labour must be distrilmted. 

Orcasional Soldier Labour. — The s]>eaker thought the fact had been 
rather overlooked that soldier labour could still be obtained by farmers. 
Not only for the corn harvest but at any time the Employment Exchanges 
would send soldiers for occasional labour. A farmer living in the neigh- 
bourhood of a military .station might a])]>ly directly to the commanding offi- 
cer for military labour which he required at short notice and for a period not 
exceeding six w'orking days. This might enable the farinei to take advan- 
tage of fine days or short intervals of fine weather suitable for work. Not 
more than four consecutiv^e weeks* furlough could be given to any one man 
obtained through luuploymeiit Jvxchanges. 

Convalescent Soldiers. — Convalescent soldiers were another source of 
labour. The de])ot at Cliichester of the Royal Sussex Regiment— one .smallish 
depot in one particular county — had in the last tw^o years .sent out conva- 
lescent soldiers for light agricultural w'ork for the aggregate of 22,000 work- 
ing dav’s of labour. 

Training of Children in Milking. — The que.stion as to whether chil- 
dren could be employed and in.struction given to them in milking w^as one 
primarily for the local Education Authority and belonged to their control 
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of secular education under Section 5 of the Act. If, when the local Edu- 
cation Authority thought it desirable to give such instruction, a satisfactoty^ 
scheme for the purpose were submitted to His Majesty's Inspector, the 
Board of Education would be prepared to approve it experimentally. 

Way Agricultural Committees, — The last and one of the most difficult 
aspects of the labour question was that of women's work. The provision 
of local work must largely rCvSt in the hands of the War Agricultural Commit- 
tees and the Women's County Committees. Some of the War Agricultural 
Committees were as active, zealous and efficient as anybody could 
desire ; others were not. There were War Agricultural Committees in the 
country which did not meet for four or five months during the summer ; and 
they w^ere committees which did not understand their duty and were not 
fulfilling their responsibility to the State. Where committees were weak 
they must be strengthened : members of them who could not attend must 
be replaced by others who could and would attend ; new members should 
be added whenever necessary, including, wherever possible, farmers of 
experience and judgement ; women should certainly be co-opted to the War 
Agricultural Committees, just as these should work in the closest co-oper- 
ation with the Women's County Committees. 

Women* s County Committees, — The Women's Committees had hitherto 
been closely associated with the Board of Trade. The Board of Agricul-. 
ture had been in conference with the Board of Trade and the conclusion had 
been reached that it would add to the efficiency both of the men's and of 
the Women's Committees if the latter were more closely connected with the 
Board of Agriculture than in the past. 

There was great scope for the Women's County Committees and they 
had to overcome great difficulties. Women's work was not very easily 
obtained, and tlu committees would probably find that one of their first 
duties was to strengthen the personnel of the Village Registries. The parish 
was after all the local unit, and it was from the parish that the bulk of the 
women's work would be drawn. Although much valuable work had been 
done by importing women from other parts of the country it was on the 
local women that dependence must be placed, and they must be secured 
through the parish or the parish registry, a source of labour which must be 
supplied through the Women's County Committee. The speaker expressed 
a hope that the various committees would have the lielp of officers of the 
Board of Trade who would be called co-operating officers and work in 
co-operation with the Board of Agriculture ; and stated that his Board 
was aproaching the Treasury to secure that the Women's Committees should 
have proper payment for their clerical and other work. 

Women*s Work, — Lord Crawford referred to the prejudice existing 
among farmers against women's work, and stated that it was natural in 
view of the short period for which, in most parts of the country, they had 
devoted themselves to farm work. It was not surprising that their effi- 
ciency, quite apart from physical conditions, should be less than that of 
trained men. The si^eaker was however convinced that if, with proper 
care and training, the women could be given a similar chance to that which 




civilians had had since 1914 to become soldiers, the assistance they would 
render in the classes of agricultural work for which they were fitted would 
be proportionately great. Two years ago there was not a woman in the 
country who knew anything about making ammunition, but now it was upon 
the women that the nation largely depended for the output of shells and 
munitions. Even if their work did not conform to the standard to which 
agriculture was accustomed before the wiir began, it was necessary, in 
time of war, to use every class of labour which circumstances allowed. 

. Lord Crawford concluded his address by an appeal for " no waste, 
no relaxation of energy or effort, no reservation, no rest ”. 
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L'agncoUnta Citlontale of Idorence 


§ 1 . CilCNERAL REMARKS. ADMINISTRATIVE ORG.VNIZ.VITON 
OF ITAUAX SOMAEILA.VD. 


A. — (rcncral Remarks. 

The ]K*niiisnki of Soiualilaiui lies between lonjj;itiides 42^^ (River Teb, 
tributary of the Juba) ami 31^' i()' {Cai)e (laurdafni), east of Greenwich, 
and latHudes 12^^ (Ca])e Alula) and 8' (Gulf of Juba) X. 

The territories in Somaliland included in the Italian ])ossessioiis, 
protectorate or zone of influence extend as follows : 

a) Trom the Gulf of Aden and on the east coast of vSomaliland, bor- 
dering the Indian Ocean, from Bender Ziade (4()^' long, east of Grei nwich) 
to the (kilf of Juba (about o.^’i5' lat S.) along a coastline of about 2,i()0 
kilometres (i). 

h) In the interior in the region comprised within the boundary line 
determined with respect to British Somaliland by the ])rotocols between 
Great Britain and Italy concluded in Rome on 24 March and 15 April iSgi 


(i) I kilometre 1003.6^1 5’anls. 
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and 5 May 1914, and with respect to Ethiopia by the treaty of 16 May 1908 
which established the Italico-Ethiopiaii frontier in Somaliland. 

As regards the area and population of this vast region, we will omit the 
figures given in the Statesman*$ Year Book and the Almanach de Gotha, by 
Ghisleri in his Atlas of Africa, by Supan (i), and others — figures which agree 
little with each other — and merely note that the last statistico 

italiano (2nd. series, Vol. IV, 1914) stated that the interior of the colony 
had an area of 357,000 square kilometres and a population of 300,000. In 
the Relazione sulla Somalia italiana — the report of the governor, G. De 
Martino, senator of the kingdom, for the years 1911 and 1912 (2) — the fol- 
lowing specific data are given with regard to the area of Italian {Somali- 
land : 


Area of the colony in Mav 1910 

30,000 square kilometres 

after the new occupation 


in March 1912 .... 

25,000 

” ” ” after the projected occupa- 

tion 

80,000 ” 

’’ " zone of influence - in which gov- 

ernment nominates and 

pays cliiefs — in 1912. 

17,000 

'' remaining territory in which chiets 

have not yet been nominated . . 

37,000 

Total area of colony 

i8g,ooo ” 

Area of Protectorate 

168,000 

Total area of Italian Somaliland 

357,000 

Area of Italy 

286,000 


B. Administrative Organization, 

At present Italian Somaliland is placed under an administration di- 
rected by the State and regulated by the law of 5 April 1908 no. 161 (3). 

The whole colony is ruled by a civil governor, nominated by royal de- 
cree on the proposal of the Minister of the Colonies advivSed by the Council 
of Ministers. 

The governor is represented in the various districts by Italian residents 
who act in his name and on whom the troops of their respective districts 
depend politically. 


(i) Die terriioriale Entwicklung dcr Europdischen Kolonien (The Territorial Development of 
the European colonies). Gotha, J, Perthes, 1906. 

{2) Presented to the Chamber of Deputie.s at the session of 4 December 1912. 

(3) Ew of 5 April 1908 no. 161 on the organization of Italian Somaliland. Gazzetta ufficiaU 
del Regno 30 April 1908, no. 102. 
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Italian citizens and those assimilated to them ate subject to Italian 
law. Colonial subjects and those assimilated to them are judged according 
to the rules of Mussulman law (scerio) in force in the colony and custo- 
mary native law (testur), and according to the various religious prescrip- 
tions and customs. The colony must submit its own balance-sheet to the 
approval of Pailiament by the medium of the Minister of the Colonies. 
By a royal decree of 4 July 1910 no. 592 (i) the administrative order of the 
colony, which regulated in particular and in detail the military and civil 
staff (duties, admission, promotion, leave, prospective and actual, discip- 
line, allowances) was approved. Finally by a governor's decree of 5 May 
and 30 November 1910, published in the Bolleitino ufficiale della Somalia 
italiana (Nos. i and 5) the distribution and organization of government 
offices was determined. 

The colony's territory was divided into zones, at the head of each of 
which was a commissioner’s office (2). The political and administrative 
direction within the zones of their respective jurisdictions belongs to the 
district commissioners on whom the residents depends. The zones are con- 
stituted as follows : 

1. District of High Juba 

2. ” ” High Uebi Scebeli 

3. ” ” Middle ” 

4. ” ” (h)scia and of Low Uebi Scebeli. 

JCach district is divided into residencies and vice-re.sidencies, the num- 
ber of which grows every year and which are instituted as soon as the 
X^olitical conditions of the various zones are such as to render the extension 
of the direct administration and of Italian authority useful and opportune. 

The governor exercises his function through the medium of the govern- 
ment office and the residents. 

In accordance with the governor’s decree of 5 May i()ro No. 488, the 
following are within the competency of the governor’s office : 

1. The direction of civil affairs ; 

2. Consultation, nameh' a) legal consultation, h) consultation as to 
])ublic works, r) as to agricultural works. 

The sup})ression of the office of the agrarian direction of Mogadiscio 
(governor’s decree of 6 May 1910. no. 491) was contemporaneous with the 
nomination of a consultant on agricultural works who should be a member 
of the government. 

There are also in the colony offices for the direction of matters of health, 
civil engineering, the port, the customs and the Post Office. Commercial 
inspectors may be assigned to places outside the colony’s boundaries. 


(1) utlicialc del Regno, 18 August n)io no. n)2. • Bolletiiu) ufficiale della So- 
malia Italiana, 3; August igio, no. 2. 

(2) Cf. The Decrcto govcrnatorialc of 15 January 1012, n<.. 814, which approved the rules 
for local district adluinistration {Bollettino ufficiale della Son^alia italiana, 31 Jan. iyi2, m . i). 
Eor the iiHUtutioii of district commissariats see the Dccreti ^overnatonali , 5 Maj’ 1010, No. 488 
and 6 April 1912. 
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The colony's experiment in agrarian management " was set up^at 
Genale in Middle Scebeli with the best results, and there is another flourish- 
ing government experimental farm at Cat tori. 


§ 2. Agricultural conditions in somaliland, 

Somaliland is a fairly fertile country. The most varied crops do excel- 
lently (dura, maize, beans, vsesamum, greens of every kind, indiarubber, 
cotton, agave sisalana, palms, cocoa, papaw-trees, Kapok, forage grasses, 
etc.), and seeds s]>rout within a short time even on the most desert land, 
while so long as they are watered by rain or irrigation the plants rise to 
heights unknown elsewhere -- a proof of the fertility of this soil which 
is formed of the alluvial deposits of centuries modified by meterological 
agents, and provides potent elements of fecundity which few districts 
of Hast Africa can match. 

Among cro]>s which can give a large return cotton certainly stands first, 
both for quality and quantitt. Hr. C)nor, agricultural consultant for Ita- 
lian Somaliland, expressed himself as follows with regard to the cotton 
obtained at Caitoi on the vScebeli (1) : 

The quantity of fibre obtained at Caitoi was considerable in relation 
to the cultivated area. I'rom about 5,800 scpiare metres (2) of cultivated 
land 459 kilogrammes (3) of fibre were obtained, which gives the high ave- 
rage yield of 790 kilogrammes a hectan* (4). The cotton was shelled with 
rudimentary native appliances exactly like tho.se 1 haw* seen in Apulia, 
which leave a small portion of the seed mixed with the fibre but not enough 
to cause any important \mriation in tlie figures 1 have given. Tlie yield 
would have been even sup(*rior if parasites had not done damage after the 
first harve.sts.It is my conviction that in favourable years the* liar vest 
might surpass the rosiest expectations and surpass by much the average 
of 900 kilogrammes a hectare which is that of Ugypt's maximum yield . This 
is easy to understand becau.se in Benadir the vegetation is not iiii])eded by 
a fall in the temperature at the time of harvest. Certainly the American 
average of 200 kilogrammes a hectare and the Egyjitain average of 400 ki- 
logrammes w’^ould normally be surpassed 

These remarks refer to Afifi cotton. The following information was 
given, in an interview reported in the English papers, by Mr. Henry Powell^ 
director of British agriculture in the colon^' of British ICast Africa, a most 
competent person. In speaking of the exjieriments made by the State at 
Alessandra on the Juba he made the following statements, ecpially appli- 
cable to agriculture in the adjacent Italian ‘^colony. 


(1) vStatement No. 4 in Rdazionc nulla Somalia Italiana per anni z<)ii and unz. Docu- 
menti. Rome, Tii)ograria Camera Deputati, 1012. 

(2) I s(tuarc metre — 1.196 square yard.s. 

(5) I kilogramme — 2.2 lbs. 

(4) I hectare 2.47 acres. 
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A plot of about one acre was planted with Abassi cotton and completely 
irrigated, with the' object of showing the capacity of the soil in the most 
favourable conditions and with the best possible agriculture. Over one half 
of the land the furrows were traced at intervals of thirty-f^ir inches and the 
seed was sown on 6 May at intervals of eigliteen inches. On the other half 
the furrows were made at intervals of thirty inches and the seed distrib- 
uted at intervals of thirt> -four inches on the same da^^ The development 
of the plant was marvellous on both areas. Mr. I'illeul, vice-commissioner 
of the province, found however that the closer plants did best, owing to 
their greater density which allowed the bushes to resist the strong winds 
prevalent in Alessandra. Three “thousand pounds of seeded cotton were 
harvested in this irrigated area (Alessandra) ])rodncing 1,000 ])ounds of fibre. 
In view of the ]nirposes which it can serve the value of the fibre can be ])laced 
as low as brf. a ])ound. at which rate the sale will produce nearly £30/' Mr. 
Powell says that “ existing conditions in Alest^andra are however extraordi- 
nary lie recommends the ])lace as the site of ex])erimental farms, thus 
com]detely recognizing its great fertilit\'. “ hVoin the analysis of a s])eci- 
men of the earth made at the Imperial Institute it a])])ears that the soil is 
perfect. In such a soil crops would rapidly flourish, hel])ed by the fertiliz- 
ing waters of the Juba. Thus the large yield of cotton is comprehensible, 
and it is to the interest of ca])ital and of the colonists of all nations who ought 
to come to the countr}" - and be induced to come to it -- to give to J ubaland 
that energetic development for wdiieh she offers so rich a soil and such abund- 
ant waters ”. Such are the uniform conclusions tf> wdiich agricultural ex- 
perts in the Hritish and the Italian colonies have come as to cotton growing, 
which is the true and the most juoductive form of agriculture in this land. 

CHher crops might be no less rich and juomising if tliis extraordinary 
fertilily of the soil were su])])orted by an essential condition — irrigation. 

Although native cro])s (dura, maize, sesamuiu (t) beans) can be grf)wn 
in good years and bad yeais, with ])eriods of abundance and periods of scar- 
city by means of the rain and tlie small canals which the natives assiduously 
make along the rivers, to receive the waters in times of flood, cio])s 
having a large industrial yield such as cotton, indiaruliber, to]:)acco i-tc. 
cannot run the ri.sk of more or less rainy seasons. The rivers llie true 
irrigating channels are natural reservoirs against the \*ariable rainfall, 
and since the rivers are full precisely in the rainy season a system of mecha- 
nical hydraulics is necessary, es])ccially for raising and barricading the wa- 
ters. in order better to regulate and utilize the rivers. The value of the co 
lony cannot be realized by its agricultural and indu.strial dvelo]niient a]x'irt 
from the factor indispensable to such develo])nient. naniel}’ irrigation b\ 
canals, dykes and mechanical means. But on the other hand it is certain 
that the great productiveness can meet the expense these works would en- 
tail and richly compensate for it. It is also necessary to recollect that 
the River Scebeli provides sufficiently favourable conditions for uncostly 

(i) Half a hectare (1.235 acres) planted with sesaniiini on llu* farm (Tcnalo i)rodiU'Cfl 
a crop sold at Mcrca for 200 rupees — £i3.6s. 3*/. 
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hydfaulic works which will regulate and dam its course, at least in the 
region of High Goscia which is among the most fertile in vSomaliland. 

The extent of land available for cultivation by white colonists is very 
great if the spafse population and the slightness of native agriculture be 
considered, but is limited not by area but by the volume of the waters of 
the rivers in the season of scarcity. This limitation can be partly correc- 
ted by artificial dikes and reservoirs, and also by the results which may be 
yielded by the investigations as yet incomplete - into the nature of 
crops and the sowing seavsons, and which will show how to derive the greatest 
possible ])rofit from the rainfall, the irrigation from the rivers being regarded 
as a supplementary resource. It is clear that to reach this result it will be 
necessary to confront the vast and complex problem of a general utiliza- 
tion of the rivers, which now follow their unregulated courses, wandering 
through the plains as chance has willed it. 

It would be interesting to review more fully the various cro])s •which 
flourish or might flourish in the colony of Somaliland, but to do so would 
take us too far beyond the limits of this study. For information on this 
subject we refer the reader to Statement 4 in the Report on Somaliland 
of Governor I)e Martino (Doamenti, Rome, Chamber of Deputies, 1912, 
pages 146-190) in which Dr. Romolo Onor very adequately analyses, in a 
study called Notes on Agriculture the facts as to the various crops, namely 
cotton, tobacco, maize, sesamum, arachidis, beans, forage grasss, india- 
rubber, kapok, cocoa-palm, agave sisalana and other lignous plants ; and 
also to the Acts of the Second Congress of Italians Abroad, Vol. I. Part III. 
Pages 1431 - 1567 (Rome. Tip. IM. Naz. 1911). 

As regards natural vegetation, subdivided into forest and undergrowth, 
we will say briefly that the only forest properly so-called extends along the 
Juba for a distance of about a hundred kilometres and has an average 
depth of no more than 200 metres (i). It is clear therefore that forests of 
forest trees in Somaliland are very unimportant. Beyond this stretch along 
the Juba and others like it but of less area, found at several points along 
the vScebeli, there is in Benadii a monotonous arboraceous vegetation, little 
developed and very thorny, chiefly bushes. On the whole it is the opinion 
of competent experts that the resources to be derived from the spontaneous 
vegetation of Italian Somaliland are veiy^ limited. 

B. — The Raising of Live Stock. 

Somaliland is a country well suited to pasturage. There is excellent 
pastureland, all on the plain, and of interminable extent. Since the dry sea- 
son lasts only for about four months in the year it is clear that the raising 
of useful live stock is the most important feature in the country's economy. 

The capital in live stock is indeed considerable. Statistics which the 
colonial government has been enabled by the district authorities to prepare 
show that in Southern Somaliland alone there are about 764,000 head of 


(i) I metre = 1.094 yards. 
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cattle, 305,000 camels and 216,000 sheep. Thus the quantity of live stock 
is indubitably such as to justify the care given by the colonial government 
to this form of wealth, and any initiative which might lead to its exploi- 
tation in the interest of the home count^>^ In Somaliland Italy has an 
enormous breeding park which might, with suitable care and im])rovement, 
ensure to her an important annual contribution in the form of excellent but- 
cher's meat. But in order that the value of this reserve may be realized 
its quality must be improved, by ])rotecting it from certain constant and 
powerful agents of depreciation, and it must be more actively commercia- 
lized. 

As regards cattle alone the average weight a head of the fully grown 
animals is more than 400 kilogrammes, and the market price was, before 
the war, 10, 16 and 24 Maria Theresa thalers (i) a head, according to whether 
the ]>urchavSe was made in the interior or on the coast. That is to say that 
in the least favourable case, allowing for only 50 ])er cent, of the living gross 
weight and for the maximum price, meat was sold on the coast for 27 liras 
a quintal (2), without taking into account the skin, the ])rice of which is 
being lowered. Indisputably^ these inices justify a confidence that there 
could be trade in meat with vSomaliland and that, in view of the prices on 
Kuro])ean markets, it could be renumerative in spite of costs of transport, 
and the increase in co.st price which would be caused by a demand and by 
othei circumstances peculiar to commerce. 

Before the war slightly more than 3.000 heads of cattle and about 8,000 
shee]) were annually exported from Benadir. The skins of the exported 
oxen, which may furnish another element of profit to betaken into account, 
w^eighed 405,000 kilogrammes. Probably^ a considerable number of them 
emanated from the districts of Aby'ssinia wdiich lie below Lugli. Such 
weight corresponds to 58,000 head of live stock, if seven kilogrammes be 
taken to be the average w^eight of a dried skin (3). 


§ 3. The land system. 


From the administrative ])oint of view^ the process of colonization may^ 
be considered to have tw^o stages, the one subordinate to the other: first 
the determination of the lands which are the State's free property’, and then 
the regime of agricultural conce.ssion. Obviously' the State must determine 
the available domain, that is to say the lands wdiich can be granted for 
colonization without injury’ tc the rights of third parties, before it makes 
agricultural concessions. 


(1) 1 Maria Theresa thaler = neaily zs. at par 

(2) 1 (juintal - 220 lbs. 

(S) For further details on this subject see AUt del Secondv degh Italiani alVEstero, 

and especially 8th session, Theme IT, Deirallevamento del be^tiame in Somalia e dil suo trasporio 
in Jtaha, Dr. Ferdinando Martoglio, Vol. I, Part III, pages 1 71 5-1 753. 
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A. Determination of the Lands at the State's Free Disposal, 

All the ])rovi5?ions aimed at the determination of the lands at the State's 
free disposal in Somaliland are comprised in the ro\^al decree of 8 June lOH. 
110.695 (i) and the governor's decree of 19 January 1912, no. 815 (2) — of 
which the former recognizes common rights in the lands of the colony and 
the consequent limitation of those which may be reserv^ed to the available 
domain,, and ivS completed by the latter which approves internal regula- 
tion of this domain. 

The royal decree places the land system on solid jurisdictor}" bases. 
It contains two affirmations of incontestable practical value - one as to 
the State's right of sov'creignty over the vacant lands of the colony, the other 
as to the rights of natives and others incident on such lands. These rights, 
as is easily understood, are entangled and complete each other, so that the 
better the local governor, to whom authority to distinguish am()ni4thein is 
delegated, succeeds in discharging his office with the foresight and caution 
needed by the delicacy of the situation, the greater will be the attnictive- 
ness of the offers of vSomalcse lai!d. The land should by his care ]>e emani- 
cipated from the latent causes of friction between Kuropeans and natives 
which imi)ede the agricultural development of main- colonies, reducing 
them to sterile battlefields for contests. This decree also enables the gover- 
nor to grant to the native population the u.-^e of such land as appcN'irs neces- 
sary to their progress, in addition to the land they enjoy because they 
have in it a recognized right of posse ssion. 

According to the domestic regulations for the determination of the avail- 
able domain in Italian Somaliland, a]>proved by the ('lovernor's decree of 
19 January 1912, no. 815, those lands are cNcluded from the colony's do- 
main on which Italian citizens or foreigners havc‘ valid and rccogni/ed rights, 
and in general all lands to which attach real rights recognized to be efiective 
in the coastal regions, the inhabitated centres and their neighbourhood. 
Lands “ actually cultivated and utilized (3) in a permanent manner", by 
individual natives or by natives collectively, are likewise excluderl , as are 
the zones, even if they be not actually cultivated and utilized, of which the 
usufruct is about to bo granted to Kabvlies or fractions of these, to sn])ply 
the recognized needs of tlieir demograjdiic and economic develo];iuent. vSuch 
lands constitute the zones ef native reserves. 

The measuies taken in con.seqiiencc of these rules have the follow'- 
ing aims : 

(t) to ascertain the limits of the available domain as distinguished 


(1) H Jutic i'jii, no 69s, having rch‘rt*iict_* to the acfimtion »>f the hinds at the Stale's free 

dispo-i i! in Italian vSormililand. Hc<>no, 17 Jiiiu* ipn. «<>. ; Hullettino 

ufficialc della Somaha italicma, n January 191 :i, no 1 

(2) 19 Januaiy IQ12, no. 815, it approves the rules for the (h lenninatiou of the available 
domain in Italian Somaliland. Tiullettmo ufficiale della Somaha lUihana, January Kyi 2, no. j. 

(3) The assignment of lands recognized to be utilized is called ctccantonamefifo delh uUHZm 
zazioni’ (reservation of utilized lands) 
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from the lands in which natives have collective rights, or individual rights 
indej)endent of common property ; 

b) to reserv^e to populations their rights and usufruct within detenu- 
ined limits and within areas acknowledged to be sufficient for their effective 
development, and to incorporate zones outside the limits of possible utili- 
zation in the domain ; 

r) to exclude from the resultant available domain, thus constituted, 
zones of which it is considered right to leav^e the usufruct to the Kabylies 
for their future needs, and to make of these zones native reserves ; 

d) to cause migrations, or other measures which prove to be 
necessary, either to prevent the subdivision of agricultural zones, or 
to avoid excessiv’e agglomerations of groups of population, or to facilitate 
the constitution of native villlages. 

The same rules include under four headings juovision for the juocedure 
which wdll enable such concentration, namely a) Procedure for the recog- 
nition of existing cultivations ; />) Procedure for the recognition and the set- 
ting on one side or res<Tvation of utilized land ; c) Procedure for the consti- 
tution of zones reserved to natives ; d) Procedure to cause migration. 

P. The Ai^riatUKral ('(niccssifms. 

We will now sj)eak of the realization oi the v'alue of the lands l)elong- 
ing to the domain, that is to sa\ of the agricullural etmeesMons of Italian 
%Soinaliland. 

The conception which iiisj)ired the governor of Somaliland, when he •sub- 
mitted the rules as to land (i) to the approval of the com])etent bodies, 
was that of defuiihg the powers which according to clause d of article 4 
*of the law’ of 5 A])ril i(^o»s the central government could, in virtue of article 
5 of the same law, delegate to him. and of determining tlieir agricultural and 
industrial aim. The rules establish two categories of ctmces.sionsi which 
d(‘rive their essential characteristics from the authority from which they 
eiuamite. 

Concessions of the fust category arc those of more than 2.000 hectares 
of land, and being tlc]>endeiit on the cvntral government are made b\ loyal 
diHjree , while those of the second category may not be of more than 2.000 
hectares and are made by the governor. Both without distinction may be 
made cither to caintalist societies or to priv ate persons of Italian or foreign 
nationality. The rules rest solidly on principles of incontestable practical 
value : the applicant for a concession nuist provx‘ before he receives it 
that he po.ssesses at least 500 liras for each hectare he has to bring iindei 
cultivation ; the conceded laud must be granted giadually, in three ]>criods, 
the area granted being extended progressively ; a concession must l.>c reduced 


{i) for realising the valui' of land in ItnJtan Somoitlntui -• Koval <k'crt'v of s June 

I9IT,U0. S 20 , establishing tlic regime of agricultural concesHoiw in Italian Sonialilaiui 
ufficialc dd Rci;n() it> August i(>ii,no. iqi. HuUdttno utffnatc thlln Somulut italiona ji Augii-^t 
xoii, no. 0). 
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First we will speak of the concessions in Goscia, made at the outset, 
on a method which was little empirical, when the idea of attracting Italian 
capital to these regions necessarily’^ prevailed, no preliminary investigations 
having been made.Moreover the cajntal at first sought was evidently ill 
fitted to the develo])nient of an area of 5,000 hectares. And since local con- 
ditions had been little studied concessions were not rationally mapped out, 
the fact being forgotten that wooded and non-irrigable lands sometimes 
made niore than two thirds of a concession non-productive. 

It would have been better to grant 1,000 or at most 1,500 hectares of 
land in conditions which would have allowed of their whole and equal cul- 
tivation, without the enormous differences between one concession and ano- 
ther stated to exist to-day. Not only would it have been easier to find the 
capital necessary to these cultivable lands, but apportionment of the lands 
most easily cultivated would have allowed the capital, when once the first 
trial had been made, to have been used for a harder matter, the develop- 
ment namely of the lands of which the cultivation is laborious and costly. 

It was impossible that the first concessions should not suffer by this 
primary^ defect in prejiaratory’’ measures. They suffered not only from 
lack of ca])ital but even more from a lack of the technical knowledge in- 
dispensable to such industrial crops as cotton. Such a history is common 
to the beginnings of all colonies. Several enterprises thus failed, in s])ite 
of all the ardour and the energy^ with which the pioneer colonists of So- 
maliland endeavoured to establish themselves. 

Two concessions in particular, each of 3,000 hectares, deserve a si)ecial 
examination and may be said to have survived and to have preserved some 
elements of a serious success. They are the Sociefa italiana per imprese 
coloniali and the Sodetd romana di colonizzazione in Somalia, The former 
was formed by a grou]:> of Nea])olitan and Milatiese capitalists. When an 
earlier enter])rise went into liquidation it added excellent water-hoists 
to its assets, and brought the vast plain of Bieja near Jumbo under cul- 
tivation. Its works of ca])tation and canalization are perfect and no doubt 
as to the results they will yield can be entertained. In iqii the cotton 
I^roduced was sold in Italy" at the following ])rices which are hardly equall- 
ed by" the best EgyjJtian cotton : 

Sakellaridis Selected Atxissi Mixed Alili Abasm 

Iviras 214 228 168 iq2 194 

As much as 155 liras a quintal was offered for Ui)laHd cotton. 

In 1912 thirty*^ hectares were sown afresh ; and the plants of the jjrevious 
year had regerminated over fifty hectares and promised an abundant har- 
vest, no trace of parasites having been discovered. 

Other hundred hectares, brought under cultivation and canalized in 
1912, were sown in 1913. 

Since the necessary capital is not lacking this concession will certainly 
be profitable for a long j^eriod. 
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The Societa romanu di colonizzazione in Somalia really began its work 
only in the spring of 1911. Since it is directed by Count de Frankenstein, 
who has made all preliminary studies and preparations, it has a future rich 
in promise in its splendid concession of Margherita, for it disposes of large 
capital and has not therefore been stinted in the initial expense necessary 
to the purchase of machines. Making use of the waters which the Juba 
at times of spate sends to the old canal called TTebi Gofea, which forms an 
important reservoir, this society has installed centrifugal ])umps worked 
by a steam motor engine* of 45 horse-power, ca]:>able of lifting 2O cubic 
metres (i ) of water a second. This water is distributed in the canals which 
intersect an area of loo hectares, very well broiight under cultivation by a 
plough worked by an exjdoding Holt-Catei-jnllar engine of 43 horse-})ower 
w’hioh answers admirably. It was ])ossible in that year to obtain a yield 
of 400 (juintals of slielled cotton. The cotton harvest — the larger part of 
the total ])roduction had thitherto been excellent in (piality and ther.e 
had been no discovi ry of ])arasitic germs to deplore. In ipij the society 
iiii tailed machine^ anew’ for thepur])ose of hoisting the river w^ater directly, 
atid added 150 hectares to the cultivated area which thus came to measure 
from 250 to y,oo hectares. It also acijuired a shelling machine able to shell 
5.000 ijuintals of cotton’. 

In March and April U)i() this society was growing cotton and maize in 
])artnership witli the natives over about 250 hectares. It undertakes the 
til'll bringing of the land under cultivation, ]»rovides water for irrigation, 
atnl engages to ])uy the <|Uola of the crops reserved to its ])ailners at the 
: ’'ices current at the time of tlie haiwest. A considerable numl)er of natives 
iiave actiA’elv begun \vorks of sowing. This gi\ e"-^ riM- to a hope th.tt the new 
sy'^tem of agric'ultural organization may niec4 witli a fortunate success 
and that the diltioulties inherent in the labour Mi]>ply may thus 1 k‘ dimi- 
nisiied, wdiile tlie natiN e labourers will In* induced to be more interested in 
agriculture. The ex])erimeiit of Cvgriculture of ibis (le'*-cii]>tion goe^ 
lentlv. and tin* natives as partners in cultivation are most diligent. 

Tlie S(Hici() ihiliatui hii im/vt^sc cniouiali (Italian Society for Ctionial 
Fntei])rise) conceived the idea <4' j utting into jnactice on its eoiices-,ioii of 
lht‘ja a system of co-j^artnc r^hij) different from that iollowedby the Roman 
society. It snj)jdies the land, the croton seed and the watei ff»r irrigation, 
while the natives j rej>are the soil and undertake all the work of cultivation. 
Cotton, corn and sesaninm aie sowai in 1 lie furrows aheniatively. Tlie so- 
ciety will harvest and will own the cotton, while tlu- com and sesainum will 
constitu're the share of the natives. Cotton, corn and sesamum are thus 
grown on a nninlier of hectares. 

On his concession of Margherita Count de hhaukeiistcin started witli 
the idea that from 200 to 250 hectares must be jilanted w ith cotttm Ik lore 
canital amounting to 300, 000 liras, invested in the soil, can gi\’e a jmiht. 
In the ()j)inion of competent person.s only cajhtal of such imjKirtance, eiii- 
j)loyed on installation and machinery, allows if fit method^ lie followed — 

(i) I cubic metre •• i lus cubic yarUs 


8 
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of i>rogressive and sure development and profits far larger than those possible 
in Italy. In Goscia large and very fertile tracts are still available above 
Margherita, extending to Bidi. They include thousands of very fertile 
hectaTes, easily irrigable since the^" lie on plains, not overgrown with bushes, 
largely above the level reached by the waters of the river when it is in spate 
and slojnng towards the interior. 

On one tract in particular, which lies at a short distance from 
Margherita along the Juba and is surrounded by the Fuiigalanga Canal, 
and in which are scattered little native villages, a society could undertake 
cultivation in ])artnershii) with the natives. As in the case of the cxperi> 
ment iua<ic at Bidi such society would give cotton to be culti\'ated, on 
the .security of the average yield which the native themselves would ob- 
tain by growing maize. The natives would sup])ly without much difticulty, 
in view of the density of the ])opulation, the labour needed by the society’s 
cro])s, in return for fixed wage or a sha'^e of jnofits. At times when the river 
was in si)a^e this tract could easily be inundated: for this purjiose the afllux 
and reflux of the waters would be regulated, and the machines needed to 
hoist tlu‘ water.s would be used only to constitute a reservoir for cases of 
necessity. The soil, which is sjiturated with dani]), as black as coal atid very 
feitile, would need onl}^ to be reclaimed and sown. A concossion of two 
or three thousand hectares, enjoying the most favourable natural condi- 
tions, could be made in this zone. 

Turning to the land along the Scheli we find that two concessions have 
been grantefl there, one at Havai, and the other at Cuitoi where lh‘‘ eonces- 
sionary, Kiccardi, intends to grow chiefly trees. His .start was most ])romis- 
ing, owing to his adnurable enthusiasm which brought about that in a few 
months he had installed \'ery powerful wind engines, made roads, dug ca- 
nals. etc. From (juite recent data (spring r()i(')) it a])’i)ears that in the Ric- 
canli concession at CaHoi new eocoanut and ka])ok plantations have been 
nuele, and tliat two thirds of the land have been organized by nutans 
of ])ermancnt works of canalization and the ])lantiiig of or()])s now in a floU" 
rishing state. 


§ 5. vSCHKMES FOR COEONIZATION IN .SOMAULANJ) BY ITAIJAN FAMILIES. 

'the criteria which now prevail with rcvSpecl to tlie colonization of vSo- 
maliland by Italian families may be gathered from the schemes drawn u]i 
b^’ the colonial authorities or the official bodies in the mother country, and 
also from studies bearing on this problem. Naturally these criteria arc 
as yet indeterminate and the schemes therefore are also indefinite in form. 
But they shed a little light on the que.stion, revealing certain of the most 
obscure points. 

First we must sec into what financial engagements the government 
should enter in order to ensure the success of colonization by Italian fa- 
milies. The calculations are based on a cultivated area of 20 hectares, but 
the domain to be colonized should extend over 30 hectares, in order that 
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profits may considerably increase when all available land is brought 
under cultivation. 

1. Costs of Installation on the Property. 

Liras 

1. Dwelling-house 10,000 

2. Warehouse 7,000 

3. Colonization and arrangement of the land at 250 

liras a hectares (10 hectares in ist year, 10 in 2nd) 5,000 

4. vStock (live stock, carts, harrow, plough, yokes, 

various implements) 2,270 


Total . . . 24,270 

II. Travelling expenses 1,500 

III. Costs of maintenance for one year 3,000 

First year. 

Cost of bringing 10 hectares under cultivation. 

1st. Preparation of ground until seedtime (For this 
sup]dementary labour, costing 25 liras a hectare, 

is thought necessary) 250 

2nd. Seeds (15 liras a hectare) 150 

3rd. Expenses of cultivation from sowing to com- 
mercial preparation of the products. Wages 

estimated at 100 liras a hectare 1,000 

4th. Irrigation at 30 liras a hectare 300 

5th. Maintenance of canals and works of irriga- 
tion. Supplementary costs estimated at 10 liras 

a hectare 100 

6th. New lea]) of live stock (30 per cent, on 720 liras) 21 f) 

7th. Depreciation of implements (amortization) 

(20 per cent on 1,550 liras) 310 

8th. Maintenance of buildings (2 per cent, on 

17,000 liras) 340 

Total . . . 2,()6f) 

Receipts. 

10 hectares having a gross yield of 500 liras a 
hectare 5.000 
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of progressive and sure development and profits far larger than those possible 
in Italy. In Goscia large and very fertile tracts are still available above 
Margherita, extending to Bidi. They include thousands of very fertile 
hectares, easily irrigable since the}^ lie on plains, not overgrown with bushes, 
largely above the level reached by the waters of the river when it is in spate 
and sloping towards the interior. 

On one tract in particular, which lies at a short distance from 
Margherita along the Juba and is surrounded by the Fungalanga Canal, 
and in which are scattered little native villages, a society could undertake 
cultivation in partnershi]) with the natives. As in the case of the experi- 
ment made at Ih'di such society would give cotton to be cultivated, on 
the security of the average yield which the native themselves would ob- 
tain by growdng maize The natives would su})])ly without much difficulty, 
in view of the density of the })0])ulation, the labour needed by tlie society’s 
croi)s. in return for fixed w^age or a share of })rofils. At times when the river 
was in s])ate this tract cofild easily be inundated: fortius pur]'>ose the afflux 
and reflux of the winters w^ould be regulated, and the machines needetl to 
hoist the waters w^ould be used only to constitute a reservoir for cases of 
necessity. The soil, which is saturated with damj), as black as coal and vei y 
fertile, would need only to be reclaimed and sown. A concession of two 
or three thousand hectares, enjoying the most favourable natural condi- 
tions, could be made in this zone. 

Turning to the laud ab)ug the Scheli we find that twa) concessions have 
been grantefl there, one at Havai, and the other at Caitoi where conces- 
sionary, Riccardi, intends to grow cliiefly trees. His start was most ])Tomis- 
ing, owing to his adm’rablc enthusiasm which brouglit about that in a few' 
months he had installed very powerful wind engines, made roads, dug ca- 
nals, etc. From quite recent data (sjuing Kjrb) it ap])ears that in the Ric- 
canli concession at Caitoi new cocoauut and ka])ok plantcitioiis have been 
made, and that two thirds of the land have been (»rgaaized by means 
of peimanent works of canalization and the i)lanting of crops now in a flou- 
rishing state. 


§ 5. vScilIvMlCS FOR COLONIZATION IN SOMAUI.ANI) BY ITALIAN FAMILIES. 

The criteria which now jircvail with respect to the colonization of vSo- 
maliland b\^ Italian families may be gathered from the schemes drawmap 
by the colonial authorities or the official bodies in the mother country, and 
also from studiej^ bearing on this ])roblem. Naturally these criteria are 
as yet indeterminate and the schemes therefore arc also indefinite in form. 
But they shed a little light on the question, revealing certain of the most 
obscure points. 

First w''e must see into what financial engagements the government 
should enter in order to ensure the success of colonization by Italian fa- 
milies. The calculations arc based on a cultivated area of 20 hectares, but 
the domain to be colonized should extend over 30 hectares, in order that 
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profits may considerably increase when all available land is brought 
under cultivation. 

I. Costs of Installation on the Property. 

lyira-^ 

1. Dwelling-house 10,000 

2. Warehouse 7,000 

3. Colonization and arrangement of the land at 250 

liras a hectares (10 hectares in ist year, 10 in 2nd) 5;ooo 

4. Stock (live stock, carts, harrow, plough, yokes, 

various implements) 2,270 

Total . . . 24,270 

II. Travelling expenses 1,500 

III. Costs of maintenance for one year 3,000 

First ykar. 

Cost of bringing 10 hectares under culiivaium. 

1st. Preparation of ground until seedtime (For this 
supplementary labour, costing 25 liras a hectare, 

is thought necessary) . 250 

2iid. Seeds (15 liras a hectare) 150 

3rd. Expenses of cultivation from sowing to com- 
mercial preparation of the products. Wages 

estimated at 100 liras a hectare 1,000 

4th, Irrigation at 30 liras a hectare 300 

5th. Maintenance of canals and works of irriga- 
tion. Supplementary costs estimated at 10 liras 

a hectare 100 

6th. New leap of live stock (30 per cent, on 720 liras) 2i() 

7th. Depreciation of implements (amortization) 

(20 per cent on 1,550 liras) 310 

8th. Maintenance of buildings (2 per cent, on 

17,000 liras) 340 

Total . . . 2,666 

Receipts, 

10 hectares having a gross yield of 500 liras a 

hectare 5,000 
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Balance Sheet of Crops. 


Receipts 

Expenditure 2,666 

Credit balance . . . 2,334 


The advances which the government should make in the Srst year, 
excluding the costs properly so called of establishing the domain, are there- 
fore as toUo^NS •. 


a) Travelling expenses 1,500 

h) Maintenance for one year . . 3,000 

c) Costs of working the property . 2,666 

Total . . . 7,161 


Second year. 

Expenses for 20 hectares under cultivation. 

l^xpenses for 20 hectares under cultivation, calculat- 
ed according to the data taken for the first year . 4,970 

Maintenance for one year 3, 000 

Receipts. 

Gross yield of 20 hectares at 500 liras each .... 10,000 

Balance sheet of Crops. 


Receipts 10,000 

Expenses 4,970 

Credit Balance . . . 5,030 


If the contract were to be cancelled even at the end of the first year 
there would therefore be a margin almost sufficient to allow of the entire 
restitution of the initial deposits. 

The head of every family should have a current account book of 
which the credit side would be opened with an initial deposit of 5,000 liras. 
From this deposit deductions would be made in cash or in kind on ac- 
count for a special stores which would furnish means of subsistence and 
the funds necessary for the cultivation of the land. When the year's 
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books were balanced the returns of the property should be entered as 
credited, and costs not met in the same year, such as costs of irrigation, 
of tht depreciation of tools and the maintenance of buildnigs, as debited. 
Travelling expenses should be entered with costs. 



Receipts. 

I.iras 

I) 

Initial deposit 

5,000 

2) 

Return of the crops for ist. year . . 

5,000 

3 ) 

)) )) » )) )) 2nd. )) . . 

10,000 


Total . . 

. 20,000 


♦ Expenditure. 


I) 

Travelling expenses , 

1,500 

2) 

Maintenance for two years 

(),00() 

3 ) 

Advances for crops of ist. year. . . . 

2, (166 


') » )) 2nd. . . . 

4-979 


Total . . . 

15.145 


Balance-Sheet. 


Receipts 20,000 

Kxpenditiire I5.i45 


4^855 


Even if the contract be cancelled at the end of the second >ear 
there were will thus be a margin almost sufficient to allow the entire 
repayment of the initial deposit. 


♦ ♦ 

W/^e will now see on what .system colonists might be allowed occupation. 
The measures now in force do not contemplate the concession of lands in 
absolute ownership. The matter is regulated by article 15 of the Regola- 
mento per la messa in valor e delle terre nella Somalia italiana (Rules for 
the Development of the Lands of Italian Somaliland) which establishes that 
concessions may be for a term up to ninety-nine years. In view however 
of the mentality of the peasants to be affected by the contract it would 
perhaps be very useful, and would increase the attractiveness of the scheme, 
to promulgate as soon as possible a royal decree which would enable the 
governor to sell the domain under conditions fixed by the contract. 
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The government advanced about 25,000 liras for the first costs of set- 
tlement, which sum had become 27,040 liras at the end of the first year by 
the accumulation of interest. The annual balance sheet of crops gave at 
the end of the second year, as has been seen, a balance of 5*030 liras, and if 
3,000 liras be deducted from this as the costs of subsistence and maintenance 
a net profit of 2,030 liras remains. Admitting that the initial capital of 
27,040 liras at the end of the second yed,r should be amortized in 25 years, 
the corresponding annual instalment due would be 1,730.56 liras — a sum 
within the balance quoted. 

On this system, and on the basis of the revenue of the holding calcula- 
ted according to the criteria we have explained, the economic position of 
the holding would be such as to give the colonist the purchasing power ne- 
cessary to allow him to become a proprietor. An annual sum of about 300 
liras would remain to his credit, and this added to the existing 3,000 liras 
would bring the family budget up to 3,300 liras. 

In order however better to ensure the success of the experiment, and 
to make it still more attractive, the governent might cede to the colonists 
a third or more of the sum represented by the capital of initial settlement. 
Thus the sum which the colonist would have to repay in order to become 
owner of the property could be reduced, for instance, to 18,000 liras or even 
le.S8, according to the calculations we have shown. With a view to such a 
measure an offer could be made to the colonist at the end of the experiment, 
that is to say after three years if tffe experiment had given good results — 
of the ownership of the property burdened with an annual due from 
which he could free it by paying 4 per cent, on 18,000 liras — that is 720 
liras. The case which we have reported w^ould still be the basis of this plan. 

If it were executed the following cases might present themselves, and 
they should be considered before an idea of tJie charges which the govern- 
ment may have to support can be obtained. 

a) rst hypothesis. — The enterprise entirely fails to reach its end in 

the first year. The administration is therefore in the position of having ad- 
vanced about 25,000 liras as costs of installation, and 7,166 liras as travelling 
expenses, one year’s maintenance expenses and the costs of working the 
property ; and yet it does not consider seizing the colonist’s initial deposit 
in order to compensate for such losses. This hypothesis of a catastrophe, 
which is most improbable, .since it is allowable to suppose that the installa- 
tion would not constitute a complete loss, would entail an expense of 
32,166 liras. ♦ 

b) 2nd hypothesis — The enterprise fails only after the se6ond or 
third year. In view of the government's constant superintendence and 
the annulment clauses in the contract it would be difficult to reach a worse 
result than that indicated under a), 

c) hypothesis. — The experiment succeeds so that the holding be- 
comes the property' of the colonist or whoever takes his place. This case 
should be considered in two aspects : 

I. The favourable result is due to the special conditions created in the 
colonist's favour, in that the government may be said to have given him 
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10,000 liras. This amounts to a failure of the experiment and should lead 
to an abandomnent of the method. 

2. The favourable result is due — as regards data and actual fact — 
to the productive power of the holding, and to a return from the labour of 
the colonist's family sufficient to allow of their permanent settlement on the 
holding or to call for another family to replace them. vSuch is the ideal 
end of the experiment. If it be attained, even if the specially privileged 
conditions enjoyed by the first colonists' families be overlooked, the ac- 
counts will give an exact idea of the holding's economic strength and of the 
organization necessary to prosperous colonization in small holdings by a 
white ])opulation. The most favourable hypothesis would presume an 
ex])enditure on the ex])eriment by the government of from 10,000 to 12,000 
liras, that is to say of the difference between the costs of installation and 
the sum repaid by the colonist. 






It will now be well to resume a scheme for colonization in >Soinaliland 
t>y the means of small proprietors, drawn u]> at the request of the govern- 
ment of vSoinaliland by Professor Bizzozero, director of the i)eri])atetic 
chair of agriculture of Parma. This scheme is important because article 
37 of the Rcgolamento per la messa in valor e (idle ter re nella Somalia iialiana 
refers to it and has largely incorporated it. We have already dealt with 
article 37 in speaking of the land S3\stem in vSomaliland (§ 3. B.) 

This attcm])t at colonization should be begun by a limited number of 
cultivators' families, some twenty at most, who so soon as they reached 
the colony would in the ])resence of the governor form a first agricultural 
union for the colonization of Italian Somaliland. Only the heads of families 
would sign the union's constitution, each thus l.)ecojning responsible for 
all his family. As soon as the union were formed each of them would pay 
the amount of at least one share of 50 liras together with a guaranteeing 
deposit of 5,000 liras, This latter sum would be entered in a current account 
book which would be delivered to the de})Ositor on the same day. The agri- 
cultural union would be superintended and inspected by the colony’s 
government. This go\"ernment would for the first two years freely su])- 
ply the seeds of the herbaceous crops to be grown and the plants for lignous 
])lantations. The colony's technical agricultural office would decide what 
machines were needed on each holding, and the union would deliver them 
to the cultivators, entering the sum charged for them on the current account 
books. I5ach holding would receive from six to ten head of cattle, and even- 
tually one or two camels and twenty-four sheep, the value of the animals 
being likewise entered in the current account books. P'or articles of food each 
family would have a book and the total .sum due for purchases made from 
the union would be debited to them monthly. The financial resources of 
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the union would be constituted by the amount of subscribed and paid-up 
shares, and each family’s guaranteeing deposit of 5,000 liras. The colony’s 
government might grant subsidies to the union during the first five years. 
Five per cent, on suiils to the credit of the cultivators in their current 
accounts would be paid to them by way of encouragement and 3 per cent, 
charged on the sums with which they were debited. Eventually the rate 
of interest on the debit and credit accounts would be the same. 

All products of the soil would be delivered to the union which would 
have the necessary warehouses and the other accommodation in which they 
could be ])repared for commercial or industrial UvSe. They would be uti- 
lized in their entirety, by the sale of primary and secondary products in their 
natural slate, or by the submission to essication or other processes of pro- 
ducts (vegetables, fruit, etc.) which could not travel or be kept for any length 
of time. The quantities delivered would be entered in the current account 
books, at i)rices fixed by the administrative council in agreement witli the 
director, a supplementary quota of any larger price yielded by sale being 
added when necessary. 

Thus the agricultural union would discharge to some extent several 
roles. It would supply first a commercial agency for the purchase and the 
distribution to members of live stock, agricultural machines, seeds, ])lants 
and other agricultural requisites ; secondly a bank for receiving guarantee 
and savings deposits and making agricultural avances, like the Italian agri- 
cultural banks ; thirdly a warehouse foi everything needed to feed and clothe 
the cultivators’ families ; and fourthly an industrial co-operative i)ro- 
ducers’ society for the commercial conversion or prej^aration of tlie products 
of the soil. 

This union would last for ten years, and would then be renewed in 
a form modified as experience would dictate. 

The by-laws of the union should be ada])ted to local conditions and the 
laws in force in the colony. The scheme has some further provisions as to 
the ])urchase and letting of cultivated land after the first five years of cul- 
tivation. But this part of the scheme seems to us to have been siq)erse- 
ded since article 15 of the rules for develo])ing the lands in Italian vSomali- 
land established that concessions would be made for a term of ninety-nine 
years. 

The financial part of the scheme presupposes an expenditure on 
installation of half a million liras, and one of 42,000 liras a year on 
the working which might after five years he reduced to 32.000 liras. 


* 


* 


* 


There is no doubt that a prosperous fiiture awaits Italian Somaliland 
we have seen what elements of wealth the colony contains, what new 
factors of produAion and of wealth might be cultivated or called forth 
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within it, and all the economic and administrative measures taken to 
develop these treasures. 

But that which w^e said with reference to Erythrea as to the import- 
ance of the human element applies also to Somaliland. The politics of 
the native population, misunderstood and neglected in the early period 
of the Italian occupation of Erythrea, intimately affect the relations be- 
tween the mother country and the nations on which her civilizing role is 
exercised and are largely responsible for the result and success of the econo- 
mic and administrative measiires proposed for the development of colonial 
enterprises. 



misceivIvAneoits information 

RELA'LTNG TO AGRICULTURAL ECONOMY IN GENERAL* 


BELGIUM. 


A(iRICUlvTUl^\Iv TRAIN LN(‘. FOR PARTI A 1 , 1 ,Y DISAHl^ED SOI^DIERvS. — Communi- 
cated by M. II. dc I,apj)aiciit to the Aciuicmu' ,VagricuUiirc cn I'tance, at the session of 
13 December 1916. 

In organizing tcclmical training for the seriously woiindetl the Bel- 
gian government has acted on the iirinciple that an injured man should, 
whenever possible, not run the risk of becoming a dead weight on the re- 
sources of his country, but should still be an appraisable asset, even — in 
some cases — an element of prosperity. It has therefore been decided to 
comiiel the partially disabled to undergo a technical training, suited to the 
nature of their injuries, the trade they have previously followed, and the 
tastes and aptitudes which may be discovered in them. 

In August 1915 the work of installing the Belgian Military Institute 
for the Technical Training of the Seriousty Wounded on the land of Notre- 
Dame-de-la-Mc-re, seven kilometres (i) from Vernon (Eure), was begun. 

Huts which can be taken to pieces and are of uniform pattern are dis- 
tributed in three rows separated by well metalled roads. They cover an 
area of 17,000 square metres (2) and accommodate more than 1200 men, 
including the jiermanent staff of the school. The number accommodated 
will be rai,sed to 2,000. 

The work necessitates a variety of plant and of labour : for the roads 
which have to be made a quarry has been opened, and its .stone is transport- 
ed by a Dccauville way ; land containing too much clay has had to be ren- 
dered sanitary ; a system of electricity, seventy kilometres long, has been 
established to give light to 1,400 lamps and to feed thirty motor-engines 
in the various workshops, furnishing altogether 158 horse-power. 

The site of the Institute, in the centre of a forest of 350 hectares (3), 
made it possible to make a bargain with the owner for the purchase of the 


(1) 1 kilometre — 1093 633 yards. 

(2) I stiuurc metre -- 10.764 square feet. 

(3) 1 hectare ^2.47 acres. 
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underwood, in the interests of heating, as well as most of the forest trees. 
There has ensued real forestry enterprise with the accompanying industry 
and machinery, and considerable quantities of stakes have been secured. 

Forty-eight different trades are taught, each by a practical workman 
and demonstrators. In addition to the practical work two hours a day 
are devoted to courses and technical explanations, given by specialists who, 
like the overseers, are themselves soldiers, oftencst unfit for service by rea- 
son of wounds or their health. 

Among the trades taught which are connected with agriculture are cart- 
er's work, smith's work, the mending of agricultural niachincf?, harness- 
making, liasket-makiiig, the making of packing-ca.ses. 

Some hectares of uncultived and clayey land have been given up to 
vegetable growing on a large scale, and it has been necessary to dig, drain 
and clean these. Heavy manuring and numerous agricultural exjiedients 
have produced good returns. A vast kitchen-garden has also been formed, 
its beds bordered by ready-grown fruit-trees. 

Outside the central premivses of the Institute, iii/which only some hec- 
tares of land admit of cultivation, a farm of some twenty hectares at a 
short distance lias been rented ; and there the scientific succession of crops, 
which plays so large a part in kitchen-gardening, is jnactised, and some 
good meadows allow a certain number of carefully selected milch-cows 
to be kept. 

The average number of wounded men undergoing agricultural or hor- 
ticultural training is seventy. They arc given experience, successively 
and in order, of all forms of indoor and outdoor work. They are especially 
trained to prepare and pack vegetables, which are produced largely above 
the needs of the establishment. At the end of August kjiO the growing 
vegetables were valued at some 38,000 francs (i). 

'Pile training given in kee]:)ing regular accounts should be noted ; for 
it is of capital importance to each of the trades taught in the Institute^ 
where the whole industrial enterprise aims at the sale of products, manu- 
factured and other. 

Ivvery 'wounded man receives 0.05 franc per working hour from the 
time of his arrival, by wa}" of encouragement. Kach trade is however 
divided into an ai:)prenticeshii) and a productive section, and when a man 
is fit to ])ass into the latter his wages increase progressively until they reach 
or even surpass the level of those of uninjured workmen in the same trade. 
'' These pioductive sections ", .says the technical director in his report, 
" have brought in more than 620,000 francs for manufactured articles,. 
The importance of keeping accounts can be estimated when it is stated 
that the turnover for the past year was 950,000 francs 

I'inally we note that an agricultural oq)hanage has just been estab- 
lished, in which oq)hans of the war will enjoy conditions analogous to those 
of the partially" disabled men, receiving a i^ractical and technical agricul- 
tural training. 

3 

fi) I franc — 9 - d, at par. 
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FRANCE. 


THK DKrARTMJCNT FOR CIVIE AND MIEITARV VICCiKTABEK GARDKNvS. 

This departniciil was recently set up within the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture, united to the Ministry of War, and was placed under the direction of 
R. Maxiine Diicroip })resident of the enterprise for wOTkmeni's gardens at 
Lille. Its chief object is to provoke and encourage the formation of vast ve- 
getable gardens on the abandoned lands : 

1) By means of the depots of army corps and their sections, the sen- 
try-posts of territorials guarding roads and communications, aiul the hos- 
])itals and other niilitar}’^ establishments, in which men are retained bv 
their duties and whence they cannot be sent aw^ay on leave or foi agricul- 
tural employment, but w^here none the less they dispose dail^^ of some hours 
of leisure ; 

2) By means of the civil ])opulation of laige towns and the neigh- 
bourhoods of these. 

In 1916, 5,622 militar}^ vegetable gardens, having an api)r()ximate 
total area of 2,000 hectares (i) and able to yield about 15 million irancs (2) 
a year wese formed by these means. 

In order largely to develop this first success, a staff of seventy mobi- 
lized men has been instructed at the Ministry of Agriculture and has been 
commissioned to go through all France, encouraging by lectures, advice 
and other measures the gardening by depots ; and it is ho])ed that the exis- 
ting numbei of gardens will thus be multij^lied by five or even ten in 1917. 

Besides vegetable gardens it was recoiimiended that military piggeries 
should be instituted, in order to utilize greasy w^ater and other waste food. 
Almost all the de])ots now keep pigs in this way and some of them con- 
stantly have in their sties about a hundred pigvS, the meat of which does not 
cost them more than j.25 francs a kilogramme (3). 

The civil vegetable-gardens have also acquired a considerable impor- 
tance. Nine recently formed committees share the task of cultivating the 
lands attached to the fortifications of Paris in which 3,500 gardens have 
been established. Ihit the number of applications is much above this fi- 
gure, and the project was conceived of causing some of the abandoned 
lands ill the neighbourhood of the cit}^ to be cultivated by the population 
of Paris. A meeting of the mayors of the eommunes of the department 
of vSeine was therefore held at the Ministry of Agriculture on 22 FVbruaiy 
1917 and was followed by the formation of sev’^eral local organizing commit- 
tees. Already analogous committees have been formed in a certain number 
of these communes to distribute their uncultivated lands among theii in- 


(1) 1 hectare — acre^ 

(2) I franc ^ n at par 

(3) 1 kilogramme 2 lbs 
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habitants. One of them has distributed 300 gardens, of 300 square metres (i) 
each, to as many necessitous families. 

The movement is spreading to the large provincial towns. vSome of 
them have resumed on a fai larger scale the culture which they undertook 
in iQih at the expense of the municipality, and they have witlmut excej)- 
tion obtained the best results. 

Further by the despatches of 30 December 1916 and 19 January 1(^17 
the Minister of War decreed that a certain number of mobilized men should 
in each di.strict be commissioned for three months in the >'eai to j)rovoke 
and encourage the formation and development of military x egetable gar- 
dens. 

These mobilizcil men went through a course at the Ministry of Agri- 
culture which ended on 4 February 1917, and then departed to their dis- 
tricts where most of them at once began work. 

Since the desjjatches mentioned were variously iitter]')reted, in some dis- 
tricts tlie minister S])ecified their intention as follows : 

1) ICacli of the men concerned, exce]>t such as have been noted as un- 
suitable In’* the Ministry of Agriculture and therefore re})laced, should re- 
ceive as soon as he reaches his district, from the general commanding it, 
an order allowing him to go and come freely within its limits. The three 
months for which he is conimivssioned start on the day on which Ibis order is 
remitted to him. 

2) From the date on which this order is remitted to him the lectuier 
is under the orders only of tlie general or generals to whose subdixisions he 
has been assigned, is in direct correspondence xvith them, and addresses 
his rcq)orts to them directly. 

3) For the time for which he is commissioned the lecturer must not 
be expected to render other service. 

4) In ex^ery place lectures must be delivered to the chiefs of united 
units and not to each unit se])arately, and must precede the visits to the 
v'^arious military formations. 

5) With a view to these xdsits a lecturer is supplied witliout delay 
with a com])lete list of the military units, detachments and establishments 
within the district assigned to him. 

In xdrtue of a decision of the Minister of War on 18 February itiT7 the 
head of the I)e])artment ol Cixdl and Military Vegetable Cxardens at the 
Mini.stry of Agriculture has been entrusted with the local control of the exe- 
cution of instructions ajqdicable to militar)' vegetable gardens, the xerifi- 
cation of results obtained, and the superintendence of the military led 11 
rers commissioned for the relevant xvork of propaganda 


(i) I square metre - square feel 
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NEW ZEALAND. . 


SETTLISMENT OF DISCIIAROICI) S0I,DI1-;RS ON THIi LAND. - - 7 he Journal of the Board 

of AgrtcuHun: lyomlon, October igi6. 

Ill New Zealand the problem of helping the discharged soldier over the 
period of Irtinsition from military to civil life has been attacked with 
commendable promptness and thoroughness. At the outset, owing to 
the novelty of the work and the necessity of improvising the entire machi- 
nery, many difficulties had to be faced. The Discharged Soldiers’ Inform- 
ation Department, the department of State specially formed to deal 
with the matter, has however surmounted most of these difficulties and 
the work is now organized on a satisfactory basis. 

According to the first report of the department, which was issued ir^May, 
its procedure is, briefly, as follows. The names, addresses and other ge- 
neral particulars as to returning soldiers are collected before the transports 
reach the landing ports and are registered on cards, ^'he cards are then 
sorted according to the various divStricts and a confidential schedule is 
sent to a local committee. When the soldier is eventually discharged 
from military service he is interviewed by an officer of the dei)artment who 
rei)orts any jiarticulars which arc likely to be of use in finding him employ- 
ment. With the assistance of the local committee a determined effort 
is then made to secure eiujfioyment for those who require it. 

The employment of soldiers on the land naturally forms an important 
part of the work of the department. To meet the case of soldiers who have had 
no experience in farming, arrangements have been made with the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to undertake the training of a limited number of men 
on the various State farms in general farming, dairy farming, fruit farm- 
ing, ponltr}" and bee keeping, etc. It was thought that partially disabled 
men in receipt of pensions might reasonably l>e expected to desire to take 
up small sections under the land settlement scheme, for the]nirpose of poul- 
try raising and other light branches of farm work, and that in these cases a 
course of practical instruction would often save loss of lime and money 
and consequent discouragement. Up to the present time the op])ortun- 
ities afforded have not been taken advantage of, the men — almost with- 
out exce])tion — desiring employment of an immediately remunerative 
character. 

State assistance to New Zealand soldiers wishing to settle on the land is 
however by no means confined to courses of instruction. By an Act passed in 
October 1915 and entitled the Discharged Soldiers’ Settlement Act, 1915, 
a discharged soldier is given a number of advantages. Under this Act land 
may be taken up in two w’ays. Crown or settlement land may be set apart 
for selection only by discharged soldiers, or it may be disposed of to them 
under special conditions. In either case the Department of Uands is empower- 
ed to remit — wholly or in part and for such periods as it thinks fit — any 
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rent payable by a discharged soldier, or may postpone the date for the pay- 
ment of the rent. When held under special conditions the soldier may 
receive financial assistance to enable him to bring his farm into such a 
state that he can make a living from it. 

I^and may be disposed of to discharged soldiers either by way of sale or 
by lease. When sold the price is fixed by the Land Board. If disposed of 
on terms of deferred payment the purchaser has to pay a deposit of 5 ])er 
cent, of the purchase money, the balance being paid in equal annual in- 
stalments with interest at 5 per cent. Wlien let the term ma}" be up 
to sixty-six years with a per])etual right of renewal for further successive 
terms. The rent will be determined by the board and is not in an^^ case 
to be more than 4 ^ per cent, of the capital value of the land. The lessee 
may at any time during the continuance of the lease acquire the fee simple 
of the land. 

Under section 6 the Minister of Lands may assist an ajDplicant in the 
clearing, fencing and general improvement ot the land, the erection of build- 
ings, and the purchase of implements, stock, seed, trees and an}^ other things 
which may be deemed necessary for the successful occupation of the land . The 
rate of interest is to be fixed by the minister, but in cases ol hardship he has 
power to dispense wholly or in part with the payment of interest. The total 
of the advances made to one person is not to exceed £300. No land let 
or sold to a discharged soldier under the Act can be transferred until the 
expiry of ten years from the date of the sale or the beginning of the lease. 

According to the first report on the working of the Act 500,000 acres 
of land have been ]>rovisionally set apart for discharged soldiers. Of this 
area 67,855 acres have formally been proclaimed under the Act. It has 
been decided to cut U]) some blocks of land into suitable sections and, be- 
fore finally settling soldiers on them, to effect such improvements as will 
enable selectors to make a living off their sections. As far as ])ossible 
soldiers will be employed in effecting these improvements. For fruit farm- 
ing it has been decided to ]>lant aicas with fruit trees, particularly ap]ffes. 


RUSSIA 


run FORICSTS of Finnish towns -- Ufypsahn t sh>Kshruk : Hd-iimf()is. vScplcmlHT 
iqi6 , For landtmannuhcm ; September naO 


In 1915 the Central Communal Office undertook an enquiry as to forest 
economy in the towns, sending a detailed form of questions to all the townis 
of the country. Only Kemi and Mariehamn made no response. The results 
of this enquiry have been published in a study which forms ])art of a se- 
ries showing the special researches of the Finnish Forestry Society, and 
which is also among the publications of the Central Communal Office. 

According to the information supplied by the financial commissions 
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of the towns, the forests of the different towns had in 1915 the following 
areas : 


Kajana . . . 
Tornea . . . 
Kuopio , . . 
Uleaborg . . 

Gamlakarleb) 
lyoxisa . . . 
Raumo . . . 
Ileinola . . . 

KrivStinestad . 
Ekeniis . . . 
Nykarlcby . 
Helsingfors . 
Joensuu. . . 
Viborg . . . 
Nyslott . . . 
Hangd . . . 
Vasa .... 
Brahestad . . 

J akobstad . . 
Kexholni . . 
TaTunicrfors . 
Nystad . . . 
Tavastehus , 

1 den salmi . . 
Borga .... 
Kaskd . . 
Lahtis. . . . 
Jyvaskyla . . 
Bjorneborg . 
St.]VIichcl\ . 
Fredrikshanin 
Abo ... . 
Willmanstrand 
vSordavala . . 
Kotka . . . 
Nadendal . . 


9521.01 hectares (i) 

5430.29 

3876.42 

34^^5-57 

3149.48 

2670.82 

^^502.57 

2418.68 

2303.00 
1847.38 
i ()38,()0 

1536.00 

251370 

1507.98 

1450.00 
1189.04 
i2''^3-59 
1044.50 

980.48 
^65. 45 

-845-4'’ 

833-02 

808.75 

736-;58 

729-33 

(>82.21 

67-8-77 

653.26 

642.82 

598-35 

586.00 

575-22 

574-27 

367.40 

35360 

170.46 


The total area of the communal forests is thus about 60,000 hectares. 
The forpst law of 1886 compelled the towns to draw up rules of forest 
economy for the forests on their donation lands (2) and to derive profit from 


(1) I hectare — 2.47 acres. 

(2) lyuiuicd property granted to the towns by the State. 
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them in accordance with these rules. If the area of the woodland be 
one hundred hectares or more the Forest Administration must advise 
concerning the projected rules before the municij)al council accepts them. 
Some towns however have still no rules of forest economy. 

The following notes .shows the importance of the Finnish communal 
forests to the economy of urban communes. 

The towns of Kjana, Tornea, Kuopio, Oanilakarlcby, Kristinestad, 
Ekenas, lyovisa, Heinola, Nykarleby, Hangi), Kexholm, St. Michel and 
Nadendal can take from their own forests pnly all the wood they need for 
building but they may not sell wood. The towns of Raumo, Brahestad, 
Jakobstad and Idensalmi take from their own forests all the carpentering 
wood they need but do not sell any wood. The towns of Uleaborg, Nyslott, 
Nystad, Tavastehus, Borga, Kasko, Jyvaskyla and Willmanstrand have 
sold building wood but have on the other hand made several purchases of 
wood to meet their own needs. The towns of Joensuu, Vasa, Lahtis, Bjdr- 
neborg and Fredrikshamn have not been able to sell any wood but have 
been obliged, on the contrary, to buy it. Finally four towns — Kotka, 
Abo, Sordavala and Mariehamm, have derived no economic profit from 
their forests. 

If we classify the towns according to the net income they obtain iioni 
their forests they should be placed in the following order : 

The first is the town of Jyvaskyla which in the quinquennieil period 
iqio-iqrq derived from its forests an average net income of 34.73 francs (i) 
a hectare. The second is the town of Kuopio, if we include in the net in- 
come the value of the wood with which the town has met its own needs. 
The year 1914 then yielded a net income of 30.63 francs a hectare, sales 
alone giving an average net income in this year of 14.63 francs a hectare. 
Ganilakarley should probably be placed tliird, and Borga, with its average 
of 23.42 francs, fourth. There follow Kristinestad ~ 22.18 francs ; 

Michel — 19. Ti francs; lyOvisa 17.81 francs (2); Kasko 15.32 francs; 
Nadendal — 13.74 francs; Nyslott — 8.79 francs ; Kexholm — 6,14 francs (2); 
Ekenas — 5.64 francs; Uleaborg — 5.49 francs (2) ; Ilangc) — 3.04 francs; 
Vasa — 2.44 francs ; Raumo — 2.26 francs (3) ; Lahtis — 2.17 francs (3) ; 
Tavastehus - - 2.21 francs ; Tornea — 2.09 francs ; Kajana — 1.99 francs (2); 
Joensuu 1.74 francs (3) ; Nykarleby 1.59 francs ; Viborg — 1.22 francs 
and Bjorneborg — 1.09 francs. The town of Helsingfors sufiered a loss 
of 3 centimes a hectare and that of Fredrikshamm one of 53 centimes a 
hectare. 


(1) I franc — 9 ^5 d. at par. 

(2) Iricmnc froni sales. 

(3) In 191, p 
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THE POSITION AND THE ACTIVITY OF THE GRAIN El^EVATORS OF THp: GOYEKN- 
MJvNT AND THE RAILWAY COMPANIES 

Sources : 

1) A. flopoiiieiiKO : ^ SjiOBaTOpiioe hi, Pofcin in> 1915 ro;i,y „ (A. Doros- 

chenko: ** The Work of the IClevators iu Russia in 1915 ”) in BI^Ctiihkb OnHaHcOB'b, 
llpoMhniiJieHUOCTii u TopronjiiT (Messenger of Finances, Industry and Commerce) 
Nos. 31, 32 — 31 July, 13 August and 7/20 August 1916, 

2) 'J'’oproBO-JIpOMT,TtrijieHHaH PaaeTa (Gazette of Commerce and Industry) Nos 201, 
203 — 17/27 and 17/30 August 1916. 


If the two great agrarian reforms, that of i86r and that of 11)05, had 
effect, apart from their social and political influences, on factors which bore 
on agricultural production, the establishment of grain elevators was destined 
to be among the most important influences which enhanced the commer- 
cial value and the profitableness of the harvest yields when once they had 
been obtained. Production and markets had to be brought nearer togeth- 
er, the middlemen eliminated if possible, and grain of better quality and 
in a purer state more eventy brought into trade. These ideals were con- 
ceived in Russia as early as the fortieth 3'^ear of last century (i), but it was 
only in its eightieth year, after the advent of overseas competition, that 
the idea of covering the Russian State with a sy.stem of elevators really 
gained ground. 

Railway companies and ])rivate persons then undertook the erection of 
grain elevators. The first of them date from 1891 and were four in num- 
ber, situated in Rjashsk (Ciovernment of Rjasan) and Koslov (Government 
of Tambov), the warehousing capacity in both these places being of 300,000 
puds (2), and in Dankov and lycbedjan (Government of Tambov), in both 
of which the warehousing capacity was of 200,000 puds. In 1897 seven 
elevators were at work and in 1902 twenty-seven. Before March 1897, 
the date at which the erection of elevators by the means of the State Bank 
began, sixty-one elevators of the railway companies and of private individ- 
uals existed and their total warehousing capacity was of 23,524,000 puds. 
In addition there was an elevator of the zemstvo administration of Jeletz 
(Gowrnment of Orel) which could store 672,000 puds of grain. 

The largest of these elevators, eight in number, were erected in the 
harbours, namely : 


(1) Set* lyoaiis granted by the* Stale Bank on Security of Grain and the Establishment 
ot Grain Elevators in Russia, ” Monthly Bulletin of Economic and Social JnU’lltfience, March 
1014, page 85. 

(2) I pud — lbs. 
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In Petrograd . 2 elevators having a storage capacity of 3,200,000 puds 


Revel . . . 

t > 99 

. I 

250,000 

Vindava . . 

, 1 

2,362,000 

Riga . . . 

r 

750.000 

Novorossijsk J 

3,000,000 

Nikolaev . 

. I 

1,750,000 

Odessa . . 

, 1 

" 1. 000, 000 

Total 

8 

12,312,000 


The vStorage ca])acity of the fifty -four elev’ators which were situated 
ill tile interior was of 11,884,000 puds. Individual elevators among these 
differ very much as to Ihe amount of grain they can receive : it \'aries from 
150,000 or 200, 000 puds to 1,000,000 puds the estimate being for rye — 
in Moscow. 

Judged by the number of times their contents change hands during 
a trading season the bigge.st elex'ators attain the best results : tlius in Mos- 
cow this w'as effected 1 74 times, in Koslov (tlu' neaiesl elevators being 
included in the calculation) 1.81 times. Two other elevators in fertile dis 
tiicts which chiefly serve pur])o.ses of loading also work \\*ry well. Ail 
the others, that is the smaller elevators, have difliculty in obtaining a like 
success, as ap])ears in their financial results. Only the elevatois iuMoscow^ 
and Koslov have attained to a profit. All others on the Rjasan-Ural 
line brought a loss to their com])auies. 


Yc ai 

RtTi’i])! 1 

^vpendiUue IMulit 


1912 

225,041 roiiI)le‘5 (i) 

i(jC),2i5 roubles 25,82(1 roubles 

.... 

191:3 


204,077 ” - 


1914 

218, ” 

2 [7.042 ” - 



That the railway comj>anies met wath so little success iu their erec- 
tion of elevators is parth' due to the fact that these for the most ])art were 
built on sites cliosen with little regard to their activities, and were connect- 
ed neither wath the banks or the exchanges, and that each of them work- 
ed for ilvSclf alone, in isolation, the com])anics following only their owai 
s])ecial and individual aims without seeking to influence the total trade in 
grain. The employment of the elevators by the population w'as therefore 
ill no sense extensive. In i8()7, 11,107,000 ])uds of grain were Ih'ought to 
the elevators of the Rjasan-Dral line, w'hich had a storage capacity of 
6,350,000 puds: ten years later, in 1907, 10,452,000 ])uds were brought to 


(t) I rcmble = about 2S 11/2'^ at par. 
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them. Thus not only was there no improvement : there was retrogression. 
Even the amount of 1907 has not been reached of late years. 


Grain brought 

Year to the Elevators 

T912 5,807.800 puds 

1913 6,440,300 )) 

i()i4 8,446,500 » 


These figures shows indeed some progress, but 11,107,000 puds, the 
amount of 1897, has not since been equalled. 

To make the elevators more effective for purposes of trade, and to 
heighten their activities as regarded both quantity and quality of grain, 
the government decided to establish its own system of elevators by means 
of the State Bank. Hence arose : 

in iqi2 3 elevators having a storage capacity of. . . 2,500,000 puds 

1913 6 ... 5,7oo,o(K> 

1914 9 ” ” ” ... 5,050,000 

” 1915 12 ” ” ... 7,500.000 

In addition in tlie.so same years the State Bank acquired three eleva- 
tors having a storage capacity of 850,000 puds from the Rjasan-Ural Rail- 
way Conqiany, and in the beginning of 191O one elevator havdng a storage 
capacity of 1,000,000 puds (Moscow). lu the beginning of April i<fi 6 
the State Bank erected an elevator able to receive (>00,000 jiiuls. Thus 
altogether there arose thirty-iivc elevators having a total storage ca]nicity 
of '23,200,000 }mds. Ill addition thirty-four were being l>uilt and were 
nion^ or less conqileted. It was decided on 17 June to erect for the 
grain fU.stricts of the north ea.st and the south west and for the black earth 
district sevent\'-seven elevators and granaries able to receivt' 92,750,000 
puds. Through the medium of the State Bank it has also been ])lanned 
to cover Siberia with a system of elevators, ])lacing in Novo-Xik(>laje\'ik 
((h)veninient (jf Tomsk,) where the trade in grain is very grt‘a1, an eleva- 
loi i(> hold 2,000,000 puds, and at the station of Kulom.sino, at tlie junc- 
tion o1 the ( hiisk-Jekateriiiburg and Tcheljabinsk - Iikutsk 1 ail ways, 
one to liold i, 5 (K),o()() puds and more. 

The existing granaries in Siberia numbered seventy-seven in the mid- 
dle of July I()I5 - they are .said .since to havc‘ increased - , had a storage 
ca])acit\ ol (>, 704,000 puds, and were subject to the Colonization Adminis- 
tration. 

The activities of the elevMtor.*? of the vState Bank cannot be measured 
by their financial results, as can those of a private company, lor tlicy are 
})ro])<)rtionate not to ])rofi1s but to the efforts made to organize the home 
trade in grain on a regular plan and to direct it to right paths. Financial 
])oints of view should be fliregarded especially at the present time, in which 
all elevators have been placed under military direction. Nevertheless in 
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J915 several elevators attained to very favourable balance-sheets, as ap- 


pears from the following 

Elevators 

1 

i 

1 

figures. 

storage capacity ' 

i 

Profits 1 

(CommissK/ii not ' 
deducted) 

Zemstvo 

Commission 

Nvi Profits 

Oryasi (Gov. of Tambov) . 1 

1,700,000 Pu<ls 

i 

7 L ‘^53 doubles' 

Koublo 

5' 11,20^ Rouble‘s 

Tolkaj ( » » Voroneshj i 

300,000 » 

7,868 M 

6,561 

1,307 « 

Liski ( )- » » ). ! 

500,000 • 

— ,1 ; 


L051 

Neprik ( » » Samara) . 

300/^00 

^,i86 '» I 


; T ,755 

Milkrovo (Di'^lrict cf the 
Danubi.) 

600,000 )» 

— » 

j) 

11,049 

Bo)j:aloc (('.ov of Saiuarii) . 

300,000 a 


2 , .03 > 

' TO,t )26 

Sorotj'hin'^.kai.i ((tov ol S:.- 
luara) 

7i>o,oc 0 

1 

18,991 « ' 

4 862 » 

I4,T2<) j 


The elevators are developint* a very valuable activity in the service 
of the military authorities. In the region of Taiu)x)v, for exain])le, where 
the State Hank possesses four elevators, 17 per cent, of all ])ought grain 
pOvSsed through these from t Jatniarv until 1 July 10)15, and lS j)ei comt. 
from T July T915 to i January In the soutli-castern region j(S j'jcr 

cent, of all bought grain was brought to the elevalcus from i July 1015 
to I June Kub and 45 ])er cent, of oats and barley. 

Grain wheti received in the elevators is very caiefulh dried, cleaned 
several times over, and carefull^^ sorted. Drying macliines lia\’e been 
installed ior twenty-four elevators. The building of the elevator in Nabe- 
reshnije Tshelni, now nearly com])leted, will enable the total numlKT of 
drying macliines to deal with 3,000 puds an hour. 

As regards the number of times the contents of the elevators change 
liands in a .season this is effected four or even live times in the case of the 
large erections near railway junctions, and from one ami a half time.^' t(/ 
twice in that of the small local elevators. In order to co-ordinate the ac- 
tivities of elevators and more and more itself to control them, the vState 
Bank will erect them in future only on a large scale. The smaller and lo- 
cal granaries in the rural districts will continue to ]>e decentralized and will 
be conducted by the zemstvo administrations and the co-operative .soci- 
eties. 

Thus the countryman, by the medium of his co-operative .society or 
the zemstvo, can convey his grain to the State Bank's elevator wliich makes 
the direct connection with the w^orld's markets. 

All that has been said makes clear that we have here a means of 
giving a firm basis to the Russian trade in grain and a promise of a 
continually improving outjHit of Russian grain on foreign markets. 

RUGGERI AT/FRBDO, gereiite responsabili 
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Part 1 : Co-operation and Association 


BRITISH INDIA. 

PROGRESS OF AGRICUETURAE CO-OPERATION 
IN 1914-1915. 


SOURCK : 

Thk Madras Bulletin of Co-operation, Vol. VII, No. z, Madnm, Dtceml>er 1915. 


§ I. Bkngai,. 


The general progress of co-operative societies in Bengal may be ga- 
thered from the following statement : 


Class of Societies 

No. of Societies 

No. of Members 

Working Capital 

1913-X914 

1914-1915 

1913-1914 

1914-1915 

X913-1914 

X914-X915 

Central Societies . . 

40 

46 

4,729 

5.061 

Rs.(i) 

32,53,550 

Rs. 

40,93,136 

Agricultural societies 

b543 

1,862 

71,282 

85,717 

44, ”.493 

52,95,099 

Non-agricultural so- 
cieties 

78 

84 

14,317 

16,340 

12,74,222 

16,13,382 

Total . . . 

1,661 

1,992 

90.328 

107,118 

89,38,265 

110,91,617 


(i) I rupee =» is. ^d. 


Central Societies. — At the end of the year 1914-1915 there were thirty- 
eight central banks and eight supendsing unions in Bengal. The share 
capital of the central banks had increased from Rs. 383,555 to Rs. 4,89,548 
and their reserve fund from Rs. 35,658 to Rs. 75,072. The combined 
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share capital plus the reserve fund farmed 13 per cent, of the total liabili- 
ties. The banks had "taken up the supervision and control of the affiliated 
societies, granting loans to societies at rates ranging from 9 to 10 
per cent. 

Agricultural Societies. — 1,582 out of 1,862 agricultural societies 
were affiliated to central banks at the end of 1914-1915. The share capi- 
tal of the societies had decreased from Rs. 57,564 to Rs. 50,482, but their 
number, membership and capital had all risen by 20 per cent. The ave- 
rage membership of a society was 46.03 as in the previous year and the 
average capital Rs. 2,843.76. The average capital per member was Rs. 
61.77. Grain banks and stores were working less successfully than pre- 
viously. The Decca Co-operative Dairy was working satisfactorily and had 
realized a net profit on the supply of milk of Rs. 414-9-9 in the year. A 
vSociety had been stared in Mymensingh for supiding bonemeal and potato 
seed through the agency of societies in that locality. Another supply 
.society had been organized at Khelar to deal in ghee, mustard oil, dhutis 
and chadars. 

Audit and Inspection. — Auditing and inspecting are done by the 
Regi.strar and his .staff. The staff working under the control of central 
hanks and local organizers hut paid by tlic government numbered twenty- 
four at the end of 1914-1915. The central banks maintained a staff for 
the supervision of societies affiliated to them. 


2. Burma. 


The following table shows the general progress of Burmese co-opera- 
tive societies in X9131914 and 1914-1915. 


Class oi Societies 

No. ol Societies 

1. ' 

No. of Memtx^rs 

1 Working Capital 

i 

r j 

1 1913-1914 

1 1914-1915 J 

f / 

1 I9i3'-i9i4 1 

1914-1915 j 

^ 1 

1913-1914 

i 

1914 -1915 

Central societies . . 

1 96 

1 

1 2.748! 

3,162 

R8. 

26,57,115 

lits. 

34,34.133 

Af^ricultural ^oc•ietics j 

1 r,2,4j 



J2.375I 

3^,6S,Sg3j 

41,62,560 

Non-agriailiural so- j 
cielies 

1 

[ 49I 

: «: 

) 

1 

1 3,4>4i 

3,574! 

6,14,107! 

1 

1 9.o3.,l9 

'VN>\.a\ . . * 

1 

1 ^,339 

1 

1 ^ 

1 

'1 30,051', 

39,111 

1 

65,37.113^ 

... 1 

1 ai,99,Si2 


Central Societies. - There were in Burma at the end of 1914-1915 one 
provincial bank - tlie Upper Burma Central Bank — - three district cen- 
tral banks and 112 guaranteeing unions. Affiliated societies had a major- 
ity of shares and a yet more pronounced majority of votes in the provin- 
cial bank. This bank paid 6 pei cent, interest on deposits received 
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and lent at y per cent, to societies, which in turn lent to their members at 15 
per cent., thus leaving a broad margin. The district central banks were 
dependent to a large extent on the provincial bank, which supported them 
with cash credit from time to time. Unions had increased from ninety- 
two to 112, partly because six large unions had s]>lit into two, three or 
even four. The unions comprised 1,117 out of a total of 1,252 .societies. 

Agricultural Societies. — Of the 1,252 societies 606 were of the 
IvUzzatti and 646 of the Raiffeisen type. Their total share capital was 7 
lacs (i) and their reserve funds amounted to about 6 These two 

items were respectively equivalent to 45 ])er cent, and 33 per cent, of the 
societies' total liabilities. The model by-laws were being amended in order 
that the general meeting might fix the maximum borrowing power of a 
society and the maximum normal credit it could grant to a member. The 
average membership of a society was twenty-seven and the average loan 
per member Rs 136. On three tracts of land co-operation went hand in 
hand with colonization, namely the Mon Canal Tract, the Mohnyin Valley 
and the Kadonbaw Tract. The main features of the colonizing scheme 
were that an au'a was let to co-operative societies formed of cultivators 
migrating to it, and not granted or let to individuals, and that such socie- 
ties were based on to-partner.shij) tenancy and had no caj)ital, but bor- 
rowed money fiom government as an agricultural advance Cattle insur- 
ance societies }jad increased by four and sale societies decreased by 
forty-nine. 

Audit and Inspection. --- There was a proposal to separate adn?inis- 
trative from aiuVitin^ work hi order to prevent the overlapping^ of respon- 
sihihty, appointing an auditor on a snhiry of from Rs. 70 to Rs. 120 for 
every hundred societies and obtaining funds by levying an auditing fee. 
Siipcndsion was also to be undertaken by union officials and honorary 
organizers. 


§ 3. The united province of acra and oudh. 


The following table shows the progress of co-operation in 1914-1915 
as compared with the previous year *. 


Class of Society j 

No. of Societies | 

No, of Members 1 

i 

WorkiuR Capital 



1913*1914 j 

1 

1914-1915 

mmn 

j 1914-1915 

Central societies. . . 

i 1 

1 55 | 

1 

5 S| 

12,959 

1 

11,250 

1 Rs. 

1 

59,09,7^5 

) Rs. 

f 

0 ^, 99,749 

Agricultural societies. * 

j 

2,560 

2,716 

99,891 

im ,753 

50,71,014 

49,88,282 

Non-agricultural so- 
cieties 

1 185 

1 

188 

5,755 

6,270 

4 . 37 . 428 | 

4,61,113 

Total . . . 

2,800 

2,962 

118,605 

xi 9,273 

114,18,187 

117,49,144 


(1) T lac =5 Rs 1,00,000, 
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Central Societies. — There were at the end of the year 1914-1915 
twenty-three district banks, twenty-four central banks and eleven cen- 
tral banking unions. Of the thirty-five central banks and banking unions 
twenty-six were affiliated to a larger central bank which financed and 
supervised them while the other nine worked independently. The 
rapid increase shown in the previous year in the working capital had not 
been maintained, chiefly owing to the war and the poor autumn harvest.^ 
The paid-up capital had increased from Rs. 6,30,631 to Rs. 7,56,147 and 
the reserve funds from Rs. 3,11,477 to Rs. 3,86,449, which two sums 
formed 18.1 per cent, of the working capital as compared with 15.9 per 
cent, in the previous year. The share capital and reserve funds were 
together equivalent to 26.8 per cent, of the amount of deposits and loans 
received by the banks. Reserve funds were being invested outside the 
banks. The total profit of the banks amounted to Rs. 1,51,517. 

Agricultural Societies. — In spite of the war and the disappointing 
agricultural conditions the capital contributed by members as share capi- 
tal, reserve funds, etc. was equivalent in 1914-1915 to 26 per cent., Of the 
total working capital, as against 17.5 per cent, and 19.2 per cent., respec- 
tively, in the two previous years. The rate of interest paid by members 
covered the cost of supervision and auditing and some miscellaneous ex- 
penses. It was 15 or 15 per cent, whereas most central societies 
charged 12 per cent. 

Audi!, Inspection and Staff. — Auditing was done by government 
inspectors, specially trained professional auditors, whole-time auditors 
maintained by the central banks but controlled by the Registrar, honorary 
workers, and the paid staff of the central banks. All the central banks 
were frequently inspected by the Registrar and his staff. 


§ 4. The central provinces and berar. 


The progress of the co-operative movement in the Central Provinces 
and Berar is seen from the following statement : 


Class of Society 

No. of Societies 

, I 

No. of Members 

Working Capital 

1913-1914 

1914-1915 

1913-1914 

1914-1915 

1913-1914 

1914-1915 

Central societies. . . 

38 

46 

6,131 

7>074 

Ks. 

38,37.411 

Ks. 

43,22.056 

Agricultural societies 

2,087 

2,158 

34 » 3 I 3 

37»053 

25.76.238 

28,21,670 

Non-agricultural so- 
cieties 

88 

93 

1.778 

2,023 

96,284 

1.17,595 

Total . . . 

2,213 

2,297 

42,222 

46,150 

65,09.933 

72.61,321 
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Central Societies. — On 30 June 1915 there were one provincial 
bank, twenty-nine central banks, fifteen agricultural unions and one Cen- 
tral Provinces Union of Co-operative Banks. The working capital of 
the provincial bank had increased from Rs. 12, 22, 450 to Rs. 13,44,315 
and the deposits from Rs. 5,35,933 to Rs. 9,86,796. The working capi- 
tal of the central banks had risen from Rs. 25,86,613 to Rs. 28,37,460, of 
which latter sum the share capital formed 21 per cent., deposits by members 
13 per cent., local deposits by non-members 27 per cent., and loans from 
the provincial bank 37 per cent. The interest charged by the central 
banks on loans was generally 9 per cent, while they paid 6 per cent, on de- 
posits. The provincial bank lent money to societies at 7 per cent, and 
paid 5 per cent, interest on deposits. The Central Provinces Union of Co- 
operative Banks had continued to give valuable help to the Registrar in 
securing xtnity of aim and effort. Its total income for the year was 
Rs. 50,411. Failures of crops led to numerous renewals of loans. 

Agricultural Societies. — The number of agricultural credit societies 
based on unlimited liability rose from 2,083 to 2,154— 127 being newly re- 
gistered in 1914-1915. 2,013 societies had been affiliated to central banks 
on 30 June 1915. Two cattle-breeding societies were working satisfac- 
torily, one at Nawagaon and one at Khandwa. 

Audit and Inspection. — The societies were inspected and their books 
audited by the Registrar, his assistant, the chief auditor and his staff. 
Considerable work of this sort was done by the Union. 


§ 5. Ajmer-Merwara. 


The following statement shows the comparative progress of co-operation 
in Ajmer-Merwara in 1913-1914 and 1914-1915. 


Class of Society 

No. of Societies 

No. of Members 

Working Capital 

1913-1914 

1914*1915 

1913-1914 

1914-1915 

1913-1914 

1914-1915 

Central societies. . . 

5 

5 

774 

841 

Rs. 

7,50,322 

Rs. 

8,15.242 

Agricultural societies. 

35 ^ 

355 

10,387 

11,264 

7.35.509 

7,03,016 

Non-agricultural so- 
cieties 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Total . . . 

357 

360 


12,105 

14,85.831 

15,18,258 


Central Societies. — There were five central banking unions in 1914- 
1915 as in 1913-1914. At the end of the former year 344 societies had 
been affiliated to the banking unions and were financed by them, the 
rate of interest charged being 10 per cent. The net profit of the banks 
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was Rs, 21,885 as againt Rs. 23,026 in the previous year. The reserve 
fund amounted to Rs. 14,320 as against Rs. 7,373 in 1913-1914. 

Agricultural Societies. — In 1914-1915 only three societies were re- 
gistered, two in the Ajmer district and one in Berar. The share capital 
of the agricultural societies rose from Rs. 1,23,039 to Rs. 1,68,809, 
government loans decreased from Rs. 31,667 to Rs. 21,067. 

The societies generally utilized their reserve funds themselves. 
Auditing and inspecting were done by the Registrar and his staff. 


§ 6. COORG. 

No new credit society was registered in 1914-1915. The amount of 
working capital rose from Rs. 1,06,020 to Rs. 1,15,400 and the reserve fund 
from Rs. 18,106 to Rs 23,514. The number of cattle insurance societies 
increased from nine to ten; 434 heads of cattle were insured ; and the reserve 
fund of the insurance societies rose from Rs. 188 to Rs. 590. 

Nine co-operative credit societies resolved in 1914-1913 that the divi- 
dend due to shareholders should thenceforth be employed on insuring 
their cattle. The grain bank worked satisfactoril}" and its profit for the 
year was Rs. 594-12-5. The repayment of loans was not encouraging, the 
loans outstanding at the year's end being 12 per cent of their total amount 
as against 6 1/4 per cent, in the previous year. The societies charged in- 
terest at the rate of 12 their loans and paid from 5 to 6 

per cent, on the money they borrowed. 

The committee and controllers managed the societies satisfactorily 
All accounts were audited by the registrar personally. 



ITALY 


COLLECTROi: DAIRIES. 


SOURCES : 

Camparini (lyUlRi) and Ruscfxloni (Aliredo) : Manualc per Ic' latterie. Appunti di legislazione, 
amministnizioiie, omlabilita {Datrv Manual. Notes on le^tshiijon^ admimsiraiiony and book 
keeping) Published by the “ Unione Nazionale delle I.,atterie sociali e aiopcralive ” Reg- 
gio d’limilia, Typ R Boiidavilli, 1^13 

Ckrlini (A ) : I^a cooperazioiic casearia Italiana {Itahan Co-operative ( heeseniaktng) in “ Oior- 
nale di Agricoltuia della Domenicji Special nuinber on cheeseiiiaking, No 7, I’iaceiiza, 
14 February igi5. 

BASSi (Dr P'rcolc) : I^e latterie sociali in Italia {Collective Dairies in Italy) Milan, Casa editrice 
G iacoiiio Agn elli , 1 9 t ( ) 

Bernini (Dr Piofessor Ottorino) : Manualc per le piccole latterie coojierativt^ {Manual for 
Small Co-operative Dames) Mantua, Typ. A Mondavi, 1914 

Montan ARi (Dr P ) : Associazioni per la stagionatura e lo sniercio dci prodotti easeari {Associa- 
tion for Maturing and Selling the Products of Cheesemaking), Reggio d ’Emilia, Cooperativa 
lavoranti tipocrafi, 1912 

Niccoli (Prof \'.) Cooperative rurali (Rural Co-ojicrative Societies) Milan, U. lIoe]ili, i{)09 

Reggxani (Tv ) : Da produzione del latte e le latterie stKiali co-o])crative {Milk Production and 
Co-operative Collective Dairies) Milan, U. Hoepli, 1908 

NOTIZIESTTLLASOCIETA ANONIMA Co-OPERATIVA LATTERIA SORESINFAE (/w/o; nirtfiDH « S' /o/Ac Co- 
opctative Dairy having Limited JMibiliiy at Soresina). Published on the occasion of the fourth 
national congress of collective dairies at Cremona 16, I'^and 18 September, 1<>I2 Soresina, 
Mariani Brotheis, 1912. 

Unione nazionat.k delle i,attkrie sociaii k co-operative {National Union of CDlective and 
Co-opci alive Dairies). Report on the moral activity of the union in 191 s Reggio fPlvniilia, 
Coopeiativa fra lavoranti tipografi ed afidni, 1916. 


The collective dairies are among the most noteworthy and happiest 
manifestations of the co-operative movement. If indeed there is an agricul- 
tural industry which can profit by co-operation — both in point of technique 
and in point of economy — it is the cheeseniaking industry ; and this fact 
explains the rapid and admirable development of collective dairies 
throughout most of Italy. 

In Italy they have an ancient tradition for in their earliest form they 
date back to the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries . This form was one 
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of spontaneous co-operation, resulting on the necessity of using xnilk in- 
dustrially. The collective organizations appeared in the mountains where 
society is most divided and combination is necessary to profit. They are 
first found in Agordino and Friulia ; then gradually they spread over the 
whole Alpine chain, penetrating into the provinces of Sondrio, Como, Bre- 
scia, Novara and Turin ; they extended into the plain, to Treviso, Vicenza, 
Reggio d'Pvmilia and Parma ; and finally, little by little, they conquered, as 
we shall see, almost all the northern regions. 


§ I. The various forms of coeeective dairies. 

Historically collective dairies have three different forms. The first 
and most rudimentary of these involved the reciprocal lending of milk on a 
system by wliich families took turns (i). Some small producers of milk 
combined and mutually lent each other milk in an order previously estab- 
lished in order that each might treat a larger quantity at one time. Thus the 
loss was avoided which results on the daily handling of small quantities insuf- 
ficient to allow of the production of good cheese, or on too long preserva- 
ation of milk with a view to accumtdating a certain quantity of it. The 
milk was treated successively in the house of every member. The member 
whose turn it was provided premises, labour, implements, combustibles, 
rennet, etc., and then deducted a certain quantity of the product, in addi- 
tion to that derived from his own milk, as compensation for his work; or, 
more commonly, he was in the position of having previouslj" supplied 
his fellow-members with as much milk as he received on the day or days 
on which his own turn fell, and therefore appropriated the whole product. 

It is however easy to see that the draw-backs to this system were 
not few. Above all it obliged each member to have premises and imple- 
ments suflScieut to treat all the milk produced by the society. vSecondly 
the products could not be uniform but weie affected by the greater or less 
skill of whoever manipulated them. Thirdly milk was collected for the 
profit of different individuals at different seasons, and the retuni obtained 
by individuals therefore varied markedly. These drawbacks suggested a 
better system which is still extensively followed, especially in the Alpine 
districts. By this each member to whom the products come in turn sup- 
plies the wood, rennet and salt ; but, in distinction to the plan followed 
under the earlier system, the milk is treated on premises and with imple- 
ments and utensils held in common, under the direction of an expert in 
cheesemaking chosen by the society. 

However under this system also, although in less measure, each mem- 
ber gains or loses according to whether his turn falls in more or less pro- 
pitious seasons and the treatment of the milk is consequently more or less 

(i) This form still exists to a limited extent in some distiicts but it is dcstineil to disappear 
completely. 
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good. These dairies tend therefore to be transformed and to be organized 
industrially. The transformation is usually spontaneous for these soci- 
eties already possess the elements from which a modern co-operative dairy, 
the third form of collective dairy, can be born. This third form has the 
following characteristics : milk is treated in common with implements and 
means owned in common by a single cheesemaker to whom the handling 
of the products is entrusted ; and the products, instead of being shared 
in kind, are — since turns have been eliminated — preserved on the soci- 
ety's premises and sold on the society's behalf to members or others. The 
members share the products of sales proi^ortionately to the milk they have 
supplied and similarly bear the costs of the enterprise. They have a di- 
rect interest in the realization of profits and are therefore bound to watch 
the conduct of the enterprivSe. 

It should be noted further that a collective daiiy^ sometimes arises 
from a union of small milk producers to whom association is a technical 
necessity, and sometimes from a union of medium or large producers for 
whom it is merely a means of obtaining larger profits. In both cases some 
societies apply co-operative principles in their integrity, so that there are 
no members who do not furnish milk, while in others co-operative princi- 
ples are attenuated so that members who are only capitalists are admitted. 

As regards their form, collective dairies in Italy are for the most part 
still free. If they are legally constituted their form is generally that of 
limited liability co-operative societies and they have a share-capital subscrib- 
ed by the producers of milk themselves. They also undertake the sale 
of products. The installation of premises for the treatment of milk is 
accomplished, and necessary material obtained, by borrowing from finan- 
cial societies or cajatalists. The members furnish the milk, as to the 
amount of which they agree, settlement for any balance furnished being made 
at the end of the year. Profits are distributed in proportion to the amount 
of milk supplied, after a part has been deducted to form the share-capital 
and the reserve and to amortize the costs of installation. The society is 
directed by an administrative council constituted by a group of members 
whose task it is to superintend the technical and economic progress of the 
buvsiness. 


^ 2. Data and information as to coddkctivk dairiics in itai.y. 

In the first place how many collective dairies are there in Italy ? What 
is the number of their members and how much milk do they treat 
altogether ? We are not in a position to answer these questions exactly 
for there are no reliable statistics as to these organizations. 

According to the data of the Unionenazionale delle latterie sociali, there 
are 1,123 of these dairies, distributed as follows: Venetia455, Piedmont 358, 
I/ombardy 219, Emilia 73, Liguria 6, Central and Southern Italy and the 
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islands 12 (i). There is information dating from 1915 as to co-operative 
cheesemaking in the districts of Italy, and this we will briefly notice. 

Beginning with the north we find collective dairies very common in 
fertile Piedmont. There are more than 200 of them in the district of Aosta. 
These are veiy^ small dairies formed by small farmers of the district in which 
jontina is made. They undertake merely the conversion of the milk, the 
local dealers undertaking the ripening of the cheese. The latter centra- 
lize the entire production, a large part of the product being exported. In 
the province of Cuneo there are seven dairies, some of them very impor- 
tant. The province of Alexandria has only two of them, but in the district 
of Novara there are about forty, most of which manufacture gorgonzola. 

In lyiguria there are also some collective dairies, those of Masone and 
Campoligure having a certain importance. 

In lyombardv, in the region of Pavia and Milan, the few large dairies 
which exist have been let to individuals, but in Sondrio their number 
reaches seventy -six. In Valtcllina there is a much developed chee.semaking 
industry, })ractised by numerous small collective dairies, generally of the 
primitive family type. Cheesemaking is practised by the dairies in winter 
from October to Ajuil-Junc, generally ceasing in April or May when the 
cattle go to the May pastuies, to consume the forage and afterwards to 
pass on to the Alps. While the cattle are on these pastures the farmers 
themselves treat the milk, combined in small groups of five or six families 
who lend it to each other. They collectively transform it into cheese, 
taking shorter or longer turns according to the quantity sup])lied. In all 
the dairies of the jnoviiicc butter and cheese made without cream are ma- 
nufactured almost exclusivel}^ In the sjmng cheese made partly or wholly 
with cream is manufactured. Oiil}^ the dair}' of Bormio, one of the most 
notable in the province, produces cheese of the Krmenthal ty])e. 

The province of Como has also a large number of collective dairies. 
The last statistics .show that there are more than tliirty of them and that 
they are spreading rapidly, especiall^^ in the district of hecco. 

The province of Cremona includes nine of these dairies. Except one 
at Casalmaggiore, which is small, they are very important and they are 
managed by the modern methods followed in large dairies. They include 
the famous dairy of vSoresina, the largest in Italy, to which we will devote 
a special paragraph. 

The co-operative dairies in the province of Brescia number more than 
fift3^ ; those in the province of Bergamo more than tliirty (2). In the lat- 


^ (i) These data arc api:)r(>xiinatc, it being in pracUcc (Ullicult to establish precise staUstics 

for these societies, especially such of them as are virtually constituted but are often at 
work only for a few months, according to the district in which they are situated, dissolving 
at the end of this period and .subsequently reconstituting themselves after a short interval. 

(2) Detailed information a^ to the collective dairies of Lombardy will be found in the report 
of the jury for the prize competition opened in loi^i by the Soctefd agrana di Lombardiaiox dairies 
foimded in this region before 1013 and dealing with an average quantity of no more than 
15 quinbils (i quintal ^ 220 lbs.) of milk. Twenty-one societies took part in this competition. 
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ter province the dairies have united in a federation with the object of sell- 
ing in common butter produced in excess of local needs, in order to obtain 
higher prices by making collective offers. In the j)rovince of Mantua the 
societies for the sale of milk have also united in a federation which is at- 
tached to the agricultural union of Quistello. They are found ext eiivsively. 

In Venetia co-operative cheeseniaking is commonest in \^icetiza (for- 
ty-two dairies) and Treviso (twenty-one dairies). Among these dairies 
one is very important, that at Soligo which has establishments at Soligo, 
Pieve de Soligo and Colle San Martino. In the province of Udine no count 
can now be kept of the dairies : every village has its collective cheese-fac- 
tory — there are more than 300 of them. In the region of Belkina there 
are as many as 160 of these dairies. The first federation of co-operative 
dairies was founded in this ])rovince and has premises at Agordo. Its 
object is the sale of butter produced by adherent organizations, and it still 
exists and is working magnilicently. 

In Kmilia sonic ten dairies are found in the proidnce of Parma - most 
of them let to business men ; there are twenty co-operative dairies in the 
province of Reggio (i) and four in that of Bologna. 

In southern and central Italy there are veiy few of these cheesemaking 
industries (2). In Sardinia there is only the dairy of Borligalli. Hence 
it is necessary to intensify the ])ropaganda for the formation of these co- 
operative societies in the southern provinces and the islands. 

Co-operative organizations have also been formed to ]n'ovide milk 
for the large urban centres, and are constituted by producers, an e\'cepti<m 
being the Cooperative del latte of Milan which is a mixed association of con- 


From the report {Hollcthno dell' A^'icolinni 31 and 32, Milan, 31 July and 7 August loii) 
we learn that most of them were ot recent foundation We note hovve\ei that a few were older, 
like those of Morbe^no, Ponte and Tirano which have existed for more than thirty years All 
are co-operative societies except that at Casto which follows the systems of mainiiaeture 
by turns, and that at 'I'iraiio which folhm's two systems, that of co-operation and that e)f manu- 
facture by turns -Ml but three have merely a ctuislitutioii dc factn The buildiuu; belongs to 
the society at (Umiona (so, 000 liras), at Morbee:no (18,000 liras) etc The quantity of milk 
contributeel vaiics from one quintal a day (Valmore*b) to 1 2 ciuintids (Kilo) This milk is treated 
by experts whe; often have a diploma for special e'ourses in elieeseniakim( The machines and 
implements are those ordinaiily found and form in many cases a \ety modest equipment , in 
some they are hired or let by the member^ The machines are worked by ban el or electricity 
The book-keeping of manj^ chiirics is excellent, being simple anel complete* ; but in some cases 
it is insufficient, the <lefect being rather personal than one of method. 

(1) For tile organization of cheesemaking in the province of Reggio Ivmilia sec “ E'iudustria 
casearia nella provincia di Reggio Kniilm. Quadri statistic! con note illustrative (The Cheese- 
making Industry in the Province of Reggio Emilia, Statistical Tables with Explanatory Notes), 
Prof. Cav. Giuseppe Fascetti. Published by tiie Chamber of Commerce and Industry^ of Reggio 
Emilia. Typ. Bondavilli, 1915. 

(2) Recently the Lattena socialc camcrinese was constituted at Oimcrino. object is to 
supply tlie population with a wholesome and pure product, inspected by the Office of Hygiene, 
and to intensity milk production in order that it may keep pace with the demand for dairy 
produce. 
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sumers and {producers. We should note the co-operative societies of niilk 
producers of Brescia, Tortona, Rome an<' l\mn, as ’weU as that of Milan 
which we have just cited. In Genoa thei > is an agricultural consortium (i) 
which provides the town with the milk it receives from agricultural 
members. The service for selling the mill: is admirably organized by the 
consortium. The experiment may be cal'^^rl the larg(\st and best of its 
kind hitherto made in the country. 

Most Italian collective dairies, like thf sc* <^f wliich we have spoken, 
are on the system of manufacture by turns vln’ch is still the counnonest, 
but they are gradually being rejdaced b\ o-nperative dairies having a 
small production. '‘The dairy of primitm ni, working on the system of 
turns says Cerlini in the study we ha\i cited, “should succeed in meet- 
ing better the fresh needs which follow on he change from this to the co- 
operative form, as gradually the agricnltural conditions of tin* districts 
in which it is situated are transformed by new systems of agriculture and 
intensified production, and as zooteAnical conditions are modified by an 
improvement in cattle-breeding ai;. cd at increasing the yield of milk. It 
is not onl}^ the conversion of the milk and the distribution of tli(‘ , noduct 
which is now desired : a larger (piaiitity of milk is used in the dairy and 
consequently its coin ersiot^ lesults in a larger quantity of dairy products, 
which therefore have to b'_ sold to outsiders so that the milk realizes a ])rice 
paid to the members no longer in cheese but in cash 

Dairies of the average type are found or less ^ lywhere in Upper 
Italy, from PVinlia ro the valley of Aosta in U])per Uombardy and lunilia : 
on an average from three to wsix thousand quintals of milk aie treated in 
them annually, on well arranged special juemisevS, hiqqdied with modern 
implements and utensils, in wliich scientific methods are followed. 

In the region of Phnilia, which is that in which co-o])erative dairies of 
the modern ty])e are most extensively found, and es])ecially m tlu‘ district 
of Reggio, dairies treating large quantities of milk are also found. For 
example in 1913 the dairy of Massenzatico treated (),()(»3 quintals of milk. 
In eight years it has been po.ssible to obtain results allowing of ])r()(iuetion 
on this scale, although at first only 3,425 quintals were treated. (.)ther 
dairies of the average ty])e are found in the provinces of Reggio, Modena 
and Parma. In the provinces of Vicenza, Treviso and Udine, in the dis- 
trict of Novara and in Up])er Piedmont organizations of the average tyjie 
are also found, scattered here and there among innumerable very small 
dairies. 


§ 3. A TYPICAI. EXAMPI.E OF CO-OPERATIVE CHKESEMAKINCx. 

Such an example is provided by the Latteria Sociale Cooperaiiva di 
Soresina in the province of Cremona. This society has incontestably one 


(i) vScc in this connection Monthly Bulletin of Economic and Social 1 ni ell t gene (\ DeccnilSer 
1 91 5, page 33, “ The Organization of the Agricultural Consortium of Genoa for the Sale of Milk”. 
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of the largest cheeaemakmg ^ MgattiaaViou 

is excellent ; its working and the quality of its prodiicts, a large part of 
which it exports, might furnish a model to many countries in which the 
dairy industry is developed. It was founded in igoo, thanks to the action 
of a great agriculturist, a true pioneer of agricultural co-operation — the 
engineer Antonio Ivandrini who died some years ago. 

Having constituted itielf in the form of a limited liability co-oper- 
ative society, it proposed to set up one or more cheese-factories in which 
to treat by ])erfected methods the milk derived from the farms of members, 
and to sell the jjroducts in common. It also proposed to buy and sell 
other merchandivSe and practise certain agricultural industries. To ensure 
its existence it included two fundamental obligations in its by-laws : milk- 
producing members must deliver the milk emanating from the land they 
cultivate, the portion intended for the consumption of their families being 
deducted, for thirty successive years , landowning members or non-produ- 
cers must oblige their farmers to become milk-supi)lying members. Parti- 
cular ])rovisi<ms regulate the purchase of shares. 

The dairy began to work on it November 1900, when it had 91 mem- 
bers who had subscribed 2,C)i3 shares of 50 liras (i) each and who furnish- 
ed about 150 quintals of milk a day. They had then paid up only half 
the value of the shai'es : the remainder was deducted from the profits real- 
ized on the dairy ])roducts in the first year. 

In i()00 the cajntal in shares amounted to 71,025 liras and the reserve 
fund to 665 liras. The building of the society’s ])remises had entailed in 
expense of liras and the implements and utensils cost 87,()()0 liras. 

In Novamiber i()oi the capital in shares amounted to 159, ()00 liras and 
the reservx' fund to 25.247 liras : in 1902 thc}^ had increased, ros])ectively, 
to 191,350 liras, and 72.729 liras, and at the end of only a few^ years, in No- 
vember 190S, to 208,100 liras and 210,591 liras. The large sums paid into 
the reserv^e allowed the repayment of the capital shares, for which the 
by-law's provided, to be begun. This re]iaymeiit could be effected wdiolly 
in 1909. The number of members increased equally, ])assing from loi in 
1900 to 153 in 1908, J71 in 1912 and about 300 in 191b. 

While the ad mini, strati on of the dairy obtained these results its tech- 
nique was also perfected ; so that while at first it could treat only 150 quin- 
tals a day, it could finally treat on an average 500 quintals emanating 
from within a radius of to kilometres (2). It produced at first 184,382 
liras’ worth of butter and 407,869 liras’ worth of cheese, but in IC)I5 these 
respective values were 550,000 liras and 1,570,000 liras. The ^ocietv" 


(i) I lira = 9 


d at par. 


(2) I kilometre — 109^633 yards. The dairy Iraiispoits the milk from the farms to its 
premises by means of 50 carts which it owns During the ln)t inonth.s the milk i^ chilled at the 
place of production by apparatus provided by the .society. It reaches the dairy having a tem- 
perature of from 25 to 2 O'* centigrade. 
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manufactures daily about four quintals of whey butter and six quintals of 
butter made from the complete milk and more than 500 cheeses. 

The work being so much, it is not surprising that the dairy has a nu- 
merous staff, one namely of about two hundred. The number varies with 
the work as this is influenced by the market. In each season the staff 
must be proportionate to the needs of manufacture. There are however 
certain employees who are more stably employed and have even an interest 
in the profits. 

At the head of the dairy there is a manager, and at the head of the fac- 
tories of various kinds there are experts — Swiss for the Ermenthal, Fri- 
bourg and Sbrinz factories ; workmen from the Todi district for the but- 
termaking ; southerners for making the cheeses in demand in the south. 

Since the quantity of milk treated has, as has been said, gradually 
passed from 150 to 500 quintals a day, it is dear that the dairy has develop- 
ed considerably. It is now supplied with all the most modem cheese- 
making machinery. 

The society’s buildings comprise several large halls. One for wash- 
ing and sterilizing the cans, which measures about 130 square metres (i) 
and holds 1,500 cans, is provided with a special mechanism which allows 
125 of them to be washed in an hour. 

The next in importance is the cheesemaking hall, which contains 
sixteen boilers having a capacity of 15 hectolitres (2) each. Then there 
is the buttermaking hall, and there are a large number of spacious rooms 
in which lactose is prepared, and others used for the preparation of condensed 
milk and sterilized milk, a recent enterprise. 

The attention of visitors is more attracted by the storehouses for 
the preservation of cheese. There are six of these; three underground, 
measure altogether 235 metres (3) in length, from 4 to 6 in height and 
6 to II in width ; and three above stairs measure 6 to ii metres in width 
and 3.5 to 6 in height. These storehouses contain 30,000 Swiss cheeses 
and about 130,000 Roman pecorino checvses. 

In view of the importance of the process to which the milk is subjected 
the dairy is obliged to employ considerable motive power. It has six en- 
gines : two worked by steam, the combined force of which is about 75 horse- 
power, and four electric engines having a total force of more than 100 
horse-power, as well as four steam boilers of 300 horse-power. The dair}’^ 
sells and exports most of its products directly. Retail selling is specially 
limited to cover only the needs of members and the provisioning of neigh- 
bouring middlemen (4). 


(x) zsqi^re metre — 1.196 square yards. 

(2) I hectolitre ^ 2* gallons. 

(3) I metre =5 1.094 yards. 

{4) The dairy of Soresina is a centre which tmites all the farmers of the district. It helps them 
in that it encourages among them various forms of initiative tending to the progress of agricul- 
ture. In 1903 it became a branch of the co-operative agricultural consortium of the province 
of Cremona. It buys on behalf of its members the coal they need for the engines necessary to 
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These large dairies are not however numerous in Italy. Besides a 
few others in this same province of Cremona (Piadena, Acquanegra, etc.) 
and a few in the Milanese and the province of Treviso, the only types found 
are those of the dairy of average importance and the small co-operative 
cheese-factory (i). 


§ 4. Societies for the ripening and the saee of cheese. 

In order that the products of the dairy may conquer the markets 
they must fulfil certain very definite conditions. As regards cheese, in 
order that the various kinds may be commercially recognized, form, weight, 
composition and colour and the content of fat must be preserved unchanged. 
In order that they may sell well the cheeses must also be well ripened. 
But the processes necessary to giving them these necessary qualities 
are not always easily practised in isolated collective daries or dairy 
farms ; whereas they can be effected profitably by special organizations 
(federated dairies) which concentrate the products of members, inspect 
and classify them, distribute them in various groups according to their 
quality or the needs of the market, undertake the ripening process on suit- 
able premises, and sell them at opportune times, etc. 

These ideas were first developed at the National Congress of the Milk 
Industry at Turin in 1911 (2). Some societies have already attempted 
something of the kind in Italy for the ripening and the sale of the products 
of cheesemaking Thus the Societd Caricatori d'Alpi of Morbegno (Son- 
drio), constituted with a capital of 17,000 liras, has formed a collective 
industry for ripening Bitto cheese. Tliis aims : a) at collecting and preserv- 
ing in special storehouses the cheeses produced by members ; b) at faci- 
litating their sale ; c) at promoting the granting of advances in cash, at low 
rates of interest, by credit institutions to members applying for them. 


their threshing and also provides them with the lubricators they use for their agricultural ma- 
chines. It has founded a co-operative chemical depot which first provides members with all 
the chemicals they need and secondly sells all manner of remedies to the public at low prices. It 
has set up esslcating ovens for cocoons and grants the use of these to its members in return for 
a mere repayment of the expenses it thus incurs. It has organized lectures for the instruction 
of employees in members* byres, and it employs inspectors who watch over the production of 
the milk, the quality of forage, etc. 

(1) In the province of Milan efforts have been made to instal large dairies, especially in the 
lower district (Casalpusterlengo, Melegnano, etc.) and in the district of Pavia (Robbio, Candia, 
Eomellina), but no good results have been obtained. Initial errors, especially tliose of too ex- 
pensive installations and of the application of mistaken criteria of technique, made Important 
inituitive in favour of the dairy industry in the Lombard district abortive. Other efforts have 
been made in Piedmont, but outside events which cannot be narrated here caused the dairies 
which were installed to i)ass into* the hands of business-men and individual capitalists. 

( 2 ) See in this connection the report presented to the congress by Dr. P. Montanan which 
is cited among the sources of this article. 
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the cheese they have deposited being their security ; d) at assisting enter- 
prises which aim at the development of the cheesemaking and zootechni- 
cal industry. 

The society proposes to hold an annual exhibition of cheese, and to 
pay attention to the improvement of this .article of diet. 

In order to imj^rove the manufacture of dairy products it customarily 
holds competitions, to which prizes attach, for producers and cheesema- 
kers ; holds courses in cheCvSemaking ; and organizes cheese exhibitions. 

The society’s storehouses hold at least 2,500 cheeses. The members 
who wish to take advantage of them must make application in writing 
and pay a deposit of 5 liras for each group of 50 cheeses, each of which 
must bear its owner’s stamp. The application must indicate whether the 
owner will himself take charge of his product, make some one else do so, 
or make the society respon.<^ible for it. The society has special tariffs for 
storage, and has its own staff who include a director of the storehouse 
and a certain number of cheesemakers. 

The Societd Viferhese Ovis, for the manufacture of Roman pecorino, 
affords another example of bold initiative in the domain of co-operative 
cheesemaking. 

The large growth of recent years in the consumption of Roman peco- 
rino in Italian and foreign markets has caused a need to be felt for an im- 
provement in technique and commercial organization, were it only for the 
purpose of protecting the pure product from the unfailing frauds of specu- 
lators. 

Thus several societies have been formed in Ivatium and in the Abruzzi 
and vSardinia for the exportation of pecorino, and they have s])ecial estab- 
lishments for ri])ening the cheese. The society which has just been 
named began its operations by salting the cheese made by the individual 
shepherds. It now^ aims at collecting and treating the milk of members 
on its ])remiscs in order that a standardized article of good quality may be 
placed on the markets. As a guarantee to consumers each cheese is stamped 
by heat with the word romano ”. 

The '' Ovis ” society already has many members. It ripens about 
3,000 quintals of pccorino which is commercially absolutely uniform and 
is sold for prices higher than any previously realized by the members. 

In the district of Reggio several attempts have also been made to con- 
struct large co-operative storehouses for ripening and selling grawa cheeses, 
but hitherto no results have thus been obtained. 

In the matter of butterniaking the problem, which is to centralize 
production and trade in special co-operative organizations, is certainly 
easier, given the greater simplicity of the technique and -the rapid sale of 
the product. 

The Societd Cooperaliva dalle Lalierie Agordine (Belluno) is incontes- 
tably the most important example of its kind in Italy. Another society 
having a promising organization is the Federazione della Latterie Sociali 
Bergamsche, founded in 1909, especially with the object of selling on behalf 
of its members the butter produced by the federated dairies and not sold 
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by them. In 1913-1914 this federation received 6,231 kilogrammes (i) 
of butter from its fourteen adherent dairies, and sold tin's butter at Ber- 
gamo, Clusone and Trezzo for 19,731.65 liras. Tliis sum, when 1,236 30 
liras had been deducted for costs of transport and packing, postage, etc., 
gave a balance of 18,495.35 liras, that is 2.96 liras a kilogramme. This 
initiative was excellently received not only by the dairies but also by all 
the agricultural institutions, the agricultural consortium of Bergamo un- 
dertaking the society's book-keeping and treasurership. 


§ 5 . The national union of cotxkctivk dairies 

AND THE PROVINCIAL FP:DKRATI0NS. 

With the object of co-ordinating the co-operative movement in Italy, 
protecting and assi.sting collective dairies, promoting their diffusion, and or- 
ganizing whatever can be useful to the cheesemakiiig industry and co-oper- 
ation therein, there was formed in 1907 the Unione Nazionalc dellc Latterie 
soctali e cooperative which has its premises at Rome. It groujvs 294 soci- 
eties (2); and by means of pamphlets of propaganda, other ])ublications and 
its official organ, II caseificio moderno, it seeks to advance among agricul- 
turists co-o])erative ])rinci])les and all technical and scientific knowledge 
which can develop and perfect the scientific technique of chcesemaking. 

Among numerous and variotis forms of activity its organization of or 
participation in important congresses should be recalled, among them 
those of Reggio Kmilia, Piacenza. Udine and Cremona, in which the most 
urgent problems of cheesemakiiig technique and econoni}^ were di.scusscd. 
We note discussions on: '‘The exemption from income-tax of the collect- 
ive dairies “ lyCgislalion relative to co-operative societies and es])ecially 
dairy societies " ; " Associations of milk producers and cheesemaking 
societies " ; " Milk contracts and producers' societies “ Itinerant in- 
structors in cheesemakiiig and co-operative cheesemaking The collect- 
ive sale of the products of cheesemaking ", etc. 

Recently the society gave attention to two other questions, the ex- 
port of dairy produce and the milk supply of large urban centres. With 
regard to the former it took effective action in relation to public author- 
ities in order that a limited right of export unstated terms might be grant- 
ed in the interest of the cheesemaking industry, and it therefore formed 
a .special office ot commercial information and assistance. With regard 
to the second question it placed itself at the disposal of various administra- 
tions, offering to supply them with milk. It began with Rome and obtain- 
ed that 25,000 litres (3) of milk should be sent there daily from tfic large 


(r) I kilogramme = 22 lbs. 

(2) It is calculatecl that the federated dairy societies comprise about 20,000 agii 
culturists and treat more than half a million quintals of milk . 

(3) I litre ~ 0.88 quart. 
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collective dairy of vSoresina of wliich we have already spoken. The com- 
munal administrations of Cremona, Milan, Pisa, Reggio Emilia, Taranto, 
Elorence, Venice, Genoa, etc. were similarly approached. 

The union is further in the habit of collaborating in the quarterly 
enquiries, into the conditions of the international market for milk and 
dairy produce, undertaken by the Swiss Peasants' League in the interest of 
producers. These enquiries concern the prices curent for forage, and the 
production and the prices of milk, cheese, butter, etc., The union collects 
the data of this description needed throughout Italy. It employs in conse- 
quence more than a hundred correspondents, who are scattered over the 
various districts and give information as to conditions in each of these, 
which the union resumes and comunicates to those interested and to the 
press. 

Finally, as a result of the union's encouragement and the initiative 
of the itinerant chairs, jnovincial federations of collective dairies have 
been formed and are in course of formation, and they conduct an enterprivSe 
of technical assistance and advice and consultation. We should note in 
this connection the Federazione delle Latterie sociali af;ordine (Belluno), 
the Federazione delle Latterie Bergamasche, the federations of dairies of 
the distret of Reggio, the lower district of Novara and Lomellina and that 
of Cremona, and the Federazione delle Latterie now in course of fonnation. 

It is evident that Italian co-operative cheesemaking is being, little by 
little, organized and completed under the impulse and direction given by 
the JJnione Nazionale delle Latterie Sociali, 
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POPUI.AR CO-OPKRATIVE CREDIT FROM 1914 TO 1916. 


BliCTHJlK'i* Oiiiraiic.OH’b IIpoMbiriiJUumocTii il Toproiuiif {Messeni^er of FtnanceSt In- 
dustry and Commerce) No. 44, October /i 2 November 1916. Petrograd. 

IIpaBiiTOJihCTneiiiibiti 15 'hcTiiiiK/b [Government Messenger) No. 273, 21 December 1916- 
3 January 1917. Petrograd. 


§ I. Institutions oi<' popular cricdit in (;rnkt<aTv. 

PrCvSent circumstances have not stopped the development of small 
credit in Russia but have merely made it slower. This circumstance may 
be said to have favoured establishmenl*^ of which the previous growth had 
been very rapid. Their eomparativ(‘ numerical decrease has been count- 
erbalanced by a firmer economic iiosition and a more extensive social 
influence. 

According to the Mcssen<^er of Small Credit the following new establish- 
ments were founded between 1914 and 1916 : 


Number of 

Year F oundatious 

1914 i,6o6 

1915 95 ^ 

igi6 (i July) 406 


The previous average was 2,000. The new foundations were distrib- 
uted as follows among the different types of institutions on i January 
and I July in each year : 

1914 '■915 1916 

I 1 I I I I 

January July January July January July 


Co-operative credit so- 
cieties 9.536 10,401 10,687 11,176 11,412 11,649 

Deposit and loan funds 3,479 3,728 3.815 3,983 4,042 4,195 

Funds of Zemstvos . 203 215 232 239 248 266 

Federations of co-o])- 

erative credit societies ii ii it 28 62 84 


Total 13.029 14,355 14.745 15.426 15.764 16,194 
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The number of the vsmall credit establishments is seen to have passed 
between i July 1914 and i July 1916 from 14,355 to 16,19^, that is to have 
increased by 1,739. The increase of the federations of co-operative cre- 
dit societies from eleven to eighty-four should be especiall)^ noticed. 


§ 2. The CO-OPERATIVE CREDIT SOCIpyriES ANT) THE DEPOSIT 
AND Loan Funds. 

a) Number, members and capital in shares. 

Of the two ty])es of co-operative societies it is those for credit which 
have most increased, in point of number, of their membership and of their 
circulating ca])ital. Saving 2.6 per cent, of them which have an urban 
character they are situated in the country almost e\xlusivel\ . On the 
other hand almost half the number (44.6 per cent.) of the deposit and loan 
funds are in the towns of the south and south-east of Russia. 



1 July 

1 January 

I July 

I January 


IQ14 

1915 

1915 

1916 

Number of co-operative 

societies : 




Credit 

10,401 

10,687 

11,176 

11.412 

Deposit and loan . . 


3.815 

3.983 

4,042 

Total .... 

Number of members : 

Co-operative credit 

I 4 ,I 2 () 

1 4. .302 

15.1,59 

15.4.54 

societies 

Savings and loan 

6,948,000 

7,22cS,000 

7,714,000 

7.787,000 

funds 

2,199,000 

2,261,000 

2,306,000 

2,298,000 

Total .... 

9,147,000 

9,489,000 

10,020,000 

10,085,000 

Circulating capital (in terms of thousands of roubles) : 

Co-o])erative credit 


societies 

Deposit and loan 

428,173 

382.335 

468,138 

452,909 

funds 

344.989 

327.712 

341.212 

330,950 

Total. . . . 

773.162 

710.047 

809.350 

783359 


On I July 1916 the institutions for co-operative small credit compris- 
ed more than ten million members, allowing an average of six persons 
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for each household. This is to say that more than a third of the whole 
Russian ])opulation belonged to them. 

The membership of each co-operative society increased at the fol- 
lowing average rate : 

Year Increase 


1912 .... 40 

1913 47 

1914 46 

1915 51 


The iiuiiibcr of the members of the deposit and loan funds which 
reached 505 in 1915 has since been sli^ditly reduced. These funds are less 
popular than the co-o])erative credit societies. The latter included as 
their members, in 1912, 47 per cent, of the population within their spheres 
of activity, a fraction which has now probably come to be more than 
half, whereas the funds grouped only 24 per cent, of the population within 
their spheres. 

The cai)ital of the co-operative societies was distributed as follows : 

I July 1914 I Jamiafy 1915 r January 1916 


ipiial : 

in terms 
oi 

thousands 


[in terms 
of 

thousands 


in terms 
of 

thousands 

% 

of roubles 


ol loubles 

% 

of roubles 

belonging to them- 
selves 

96,687 

1^-5 

99.501 

14.0 

110,078 

15-4 

belonging to depo- 
sitors 

487,508 

c^ 

c 

472,862 

66.6 

5.^5..?72 

68.6 

belonging to the 
State 

i4«a59 

X9.3 

105,218 

15.0 

95.509 

12.3 

belonging to tlie 
Zemstvos and others 

40,808 


32,464 

4.4 

42,900 

3-7 

Total . . . 

773,163 

roo 

710,045 

100 

783.859 

100 


In a certain number of district‘=i the inflow of deposits was so great 
that the co-operative .societies could not utilize them. Paper and specie 
have therefore augmented considerably, their value passing from 86,416,000 
loubles to 141,416000 roubles, that is 20 per cent of the amount on the 
balance-sheets. 


b) Purchases and sales effected by small credit establishments. 

Owing to present circumstances the co-operative societies are under- 
taking business usually out.side their range of activity or only a very sub- 
sidiary^ part thereof, such as the lending of agricultural machines for the 
field work of their members, the lending of seed, the purchase and sale of 
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the agricultural products and the medicinal plants of their members, and 
the purchase of alimentary products where there are no co-operative con- 
sumers’ societies or these have insufficient resources. The course of stim- 
ulating the activity of consumers’ co-operative societies by making loans 
to them is however preferred. Thus in May 1915 a ruling allowed co- 


operative credit societies to lend i,ooo roubles or even more in case of 
necessity — to co-operative consumers' societies. 

In 1915 the following sums, expressed in terms of thousands of rou- 
bles, were employed on various purchases : 


I Januar^ 

191S ^ 

1 October 

Sums actually paid for purchases: 

by co-operative credit societies 

» deposit and loan funds 

799-4 

.397 

1.959 

828 

Total . . . 

1,196.4 

2,787 

Products oi sales : 



by co-operative credit societies 

» deposit and loan funds 

736 

no 

1,886 

647 

Total . . . 

846 

2.533 

Merchandise bought • 

by co-oj)erative credit societies 

)) deposit and loan funds 

9.275 

2,683 

15.353 

5.480 

Total . . . 

11.958 

20,833 


The enterprises organized b}'^ the co-operative societies are, besides 
the corn magazines, co-operative mills in Siberia near the stations of I^e- 
begia, Cocenovo, etc. Quite recent foundations are those of tilcworks in 
the government of Kharkov, tanneries, factories for preserving fruit in 
Dagestan province, metallurgical establishments manufacturing the re- 
quisites of domestic industry, experiments in realizing the value of peat, etc. 

c) Distribution of co-ofycralive societies according to regions. 

The following table shows the number of co-operative credit soci- 
eties and of savings and loan funds in each region and their financial 
importance on i October 1915 ; 




Co-operative credit societies j Deposit and loan fon^ 
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In Transcaucasia popular credit has also begun to develop. There 
are there 561 co-operative societies having a total capital of 12.3 million 
roubles and deposits amounting to 2.2 million roubles. The small credit 
establishments operate exclusively with capital belonging to the State 
bank, for the Mussulman ])0]nilation is not sufficiently rich to allow an in- 
flux of deposits to the co-operative societies. The usefulness of the latter 
appears in the educative part they play towards the natives and also in their 
beneficent influence in rai.sing the i)rice of costly crops, such as cotton. 

The same ])henoinenon is noticed in Turkestan where the co-oper- 
ative societies operate only with State funds, amounting on an average to 
70 roubles a member in the co-operative credit societies and 107 roubles 
in the de])OvSit and loan funds. In the province of vSamarcanda there are 
no co-o])erativc credit societies and nine deposit and loan funds, in Kergansk 
province 132 C()-()])eratives credit societies and 116 de])osit and loan funds. 
The population is very honest and very exact in making repayments, but 
owing to the religious prohibition to lend at interest co-operative societies 
cannot obtain de]:)osits. 


§ 3. The FKDKRATTONS OF CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES AND THE Fl'NDS 

OF THE ZEMSTVOS 


The federations of co-operative societies and the funds of the zemstvos, 
the two institutions which unite co-operative societies, materially or mo- 
rally, in more or less imi)ortant grou])s, have fared differently during the 
war. While the funds have grown somewhat more slowh' than ]>reviously 
the federations have had a relati^xdy large increase, especially since August 
1915. Their foundation, which once was a very complicated matter and 
dc])eiident on the Council of Ministers, has since that date become easier; 
and federations may now be formed with the authorization of only the 
Minister of lunaiices. Con.sequently their number has, as we have seen, 
increased from eleven to eighty-four. In January 1915 the average num- 
ber of co-o])erative societies grou])ed by a federation was 1,322, in July 
1916 only 188. 

The distribution of federations according to regions is as follows : 

Region .s Number of federations 


1. vSouth 15 

2. Little Russia 10 

3. Industrial 9 

4. East 9 

5. Central 8 

6. Siberia 7 

7. Ural 6 

8. Caucasus 4 

Q. vSouth-West 3 


Total . . 


71 
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In the other regions the developnicii'*' of federations is for the moment 
unimportant. 

Government foundation subsidies to the new federations amounted 
in 1915 to 80,000 roubles for the federation of Jekaterinburg. 40,000 rou- 
bles for that of Uofini, 30,000 roubles for that of Kheadriu and from 5,000 
to 20,000 roubles for each of the other federations 

The increase in the *^11111 in the balance-sheet of the ten federations 
which existed before the war, betw^een i January 1913 and t January 
Tqif), shows their develojmient. 

Balancc-bheet on i Janaury 

Federations Year of toundatioii (in terms ol thousands of roubles) 




1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

Kiev 

• 1907 

1,195-2 

2,126.0 

3,117-7 

3,048.8 

Coubanj 

rqii 

28().J 

784-2 

1,119-4 

2,274.5 

Tersk 

1911 


378.2 

781,7 

1,532.9 

Jekaterinburg . . 

• 1907 

223-3 

384.8 

570.4 

1,561.8 

Jekaterinoslav . . 

. 1911 

79-i 

230.6 

519,7 

745.9 

Melitopol .... 

. 1903, 

245.5 

255-2 

422.3 

840.3 

Nijnij-Novgorod . 

. rqn 


IQO.O 

570.2 

1,124.1 

Berdjausk . . . 

1901 

143 5 

155-9 

284,8 

281.7 

Zlatooust .... 

1911 

31-8 

83-7 

133.2 

349-7 

Stavropol .... 

• 1907 

(>8,9 

80.3 

130,7 

348.4 


Total . . . 

2.273-9 

4,()()7.9 

7-7-17-1 

12,108.1 


Tlie sum on the l)alance-sheets of these same federations was 
21,510,800 roubles on i April i()i() and that on those of fifty-two ft der- 
ations w^as 42,725,100 roubles on i July ipiO. 

TH4)osits oe(:u])y the first place on the balance-sheet, accounting for 
4,521.300 roubles, namely ^() per cent, of the balance-sheet of i January- 
I()I5, and for 7,407,000 roubles, namely bi ])er cent, of the balance-sheet 
of 1 January i(}ib, in the ease of the ten federations named. The jmrehase 
of merchandise by the federations and the sale of articles jnoduced by 
members of the C()-()])erative societies are sufficiently remarkable, as is 
seen from the following figures which refer to thousands of roubles : 

1915 1916 


Debts of federations to supjdiers of merchandise . . 175 385 

Sales effected 197 494 

Amount of merchandise bought 302 1,026 


The mutual relatioms of the federations begin to develop Thus se- 
ven southern federations have united to form a common selling and l^uying 
office and to bring out a ])apcr, “Southern Co-o]:)eration The feder- 
ation of Pjatigovsk has entered into relations with that of Zaritzin and 
those of the Caucasus in order to procure wood of good quality. A tendency 
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is defining itself to form among the federations local units of the same 
type, like the Popular Bank of Moscow (i). 

The number of the funds of the zemstvos, of which the first was found- 
ed in 1907, passed between July 1914 and July 1916 from 215 to 266, 
increasing, that is, by forty-one. The total sum on the balance-sheets 
of these funds was one hundred million roubles in July 1915, deposits 
amounting to sixty-five million roubles. The very rapid development of 
the federations of the co-operative societies and their larger activity has 
raised the question of their relations with the funds of the zemstvos and the 
definite organization ofthe latter. Perhaps they will transform themselves 
into banks of the zemstvos, enlarging the sphere of their activity which 
will come to embrace not onl^^ small credit but also the more important 
forms of agricultural, communal and co-operative credit. 

§ 4. OoVKRNMKNT SUBSIDIES TO INvSTlTTJTTONS OK SM.^EL CREDIT. 

The chief sources of the government subvsidies to small credit institu- 
tions are, in the case of short-term loans, the Bank of the Empire, itf that 
of loans maturing slowly the savings banks (2), especially when the neces- 
sary capital has to be obtained for the constitution of small credit estab- 
lishments. The sums granted by the government have been of recent 
years as follows : 

1914 264 million roubles 

1915 313 )) » 

and on 8 July 1916 380.9 » » 

of which 320 million roubles or about 80 per cent, emanated from the Bank 
of the Empire and 60.8 million roubles fiom tlie State savings banks. 
Small credit institutions do not however exhaust all available credit in the 
Bank of the Eni])irc and the savings banks. The following table shows 
the relation existing between the credit granted by the Bank of the Empire 
from 1914 to 1916 and the indebtedness to this bank of the small credit 
institutions ; 



Credit grauted 

Indebtedness 

0 / 

/o 


{millions of roubles) 

— 

(October. . . . 
pecembei . . . 

. . . . 240 

129 

53 

. . . 256 

94 

36 

^January. . . . 

. . . 260 

84 

32 

1915 July 

• • • 275 

151 

54 

1 December . . . 

... 306 

75 

25 

; : ; 

... 308 

69 

23 

... 319 

68 

21 


(1) See our issue Bulletin mensuel dcs InsMutiom* t^conomiques et Sociales, October 
1912, La Banque Populaire de Moscou et son ongine n, 

(2) See Internahonal JReview of Agricultural Economics June 1916, page 24, ** Popular 
Co-operative Credit (continued). 
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The savings banks are in the same case. The credit they had granted 
to small credit institutions amounted on i January 1916 to 143.9 million 
roubles, of which sum only 48.2 million roubles — that is 33.5 per cent. — 
had been effectively lent to the small credit establishments. The cause 
of this state of affairs should be sought in the inflow of deposits to the small 
credit establishments and the growth of their own resources. It is jnopos- 
ed therefore to allow the funds of the State savings banks to be lent not 
only to co-operative societies, as is provided by the law of 21 June 1910, 
but also to the zemstvos and to the federations of the co-operative soci- 
eties, to be used for long-term agricultural and land credit and for the 
building of granaries. 



MISCELLANROTJS INFORMATION RELATINO TO CO-OPERATION 
AND ASvSOCTATION IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


AUSTRIA. 


THE OBJECT AND THE TASK OF THE « AEEGEMICINE OESTKRREICHISCTIE VIEH- 
VERWJ^RTUNc^SCiEvSEIylySCn AFT » (General Austrian Society for the Sale of Cattle) 
Appendix to the report for 1915-1916, Vienna 1916. 


The General Austrian vSociety for the Sale of Cattle was founded in 
1913 on the advice and with the co-operation of the Imperial and Royal 
Ministry of Agriculture. Its aims are : 

I. The establishment and use of a public market for breeding and 
income-producing stock which will be e((ually accessible to i)roduction and 
to trade in the kingdoms and j)rovinces represented in the Reichsrat ; 

2 'i'lie ])urchase and sale of breeding and income-producing stock 
and vStock kept for slaughter, on behalf of the society itself and others ; 

3. The acquisition and letting and employment of ]^ro])erties, 
the fattening of stock and the realization of profits thereon, and the 
formation and management of enterprises intended to favour the sale of 
live stock — the exigencies of provisioning being always taken into ac- 
count fairly. 

The chief obj jct of the society is thus to establish business relations 
between producers of live stock and those who realize profits on stock on 
the one hand, and between butchers and others analogously jdaced and 
consumers on the other. 

The society's public usefulness is shown by the fact that it takes into 
account the wants of all interested pensons : 

a) In that ever since its foundation it has offered to breeders of live 
stock the opportunity to sell their produce as little expensively as possi- 
ble. delivering them from the onerous guardianship of a superfluity of 
middlemen ; 

h) In that it takes common interests into account, participating, 
by its intervention in the central market for live stock of St. Marx and the 
great market, in providing meat for the town. 

The town of Vienna, numerous agricultural organizations, certain 
of the principal corj)orations, certain agriculturists, the AUgemeine Depo- 
sitenbank such are the organizations which participate in the enterprise 
financially. As regards the financial management of its business the by- 
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laws establish that the society is a commercial enterprise which should 
fulfil the elementary duty devolving on every such organization, that 
namely of meeting its working costs, paying fair interest on its working 
capital, and foniiing certain funds which will allow it to reach as soon as 
possible the end it has before itself. 

With a view to this end the society undertakes the following business : 

1. The sale on commission of live stock for slaughter in Vienna 
and other towns of the province ; 

2. Trade in live stock for slaughter, on its own account and on the 
basis of the business relations already mentioned ; 

3. The sale of slaughtered stock and meat in Vienna and the pro- 
vinces, on commission and on the society’s own account ; 

4. The sale of breeding and income- producing stock. 

The trade in breeding and income-producing stock, which has existed 
since the initiation of the enterprise and has become a special branch of 
the society’s business, has affected 20,000 heads of stock a year. The 
society furnishes an abundant sui)ph^ of milch-cows from the Alps, vSwit- 
zerland and Holland to Vienna and other large towns. From most farms 
to which it sends milch-cows, stock intended for fattening and traction- 
oxen, it Receives stock fattened for slaughter. The society has given a 
most important place on its future programme to the reorganization of the 
Viennese market by the formation of regular markets for breeding and 
income-producing '^tock. 

The live stock market in Vienna is exclusively occui)ied by butcher’s 
stock : the cattle brought to it are all without exception slaughtered, whe- 
ther they be fitted for the butcher's market or not. Naturally man>' ani- 
mals always enter it whicli have not reached the right stage for butchery, 
and a deplorable state of affairs results. 

The societ>' therefore proposes in the interests of all concerned to de- 
bar from the slaughterhouse tliis unfit stock, that is to say to prevent or 
at least to reduce irrational slaughtering. Such an end might be reached 
by joining to the markets for fat vStock complementary markets for breed- 
ing and income-producing stock. There should be a large weekly market 
of the latter kind before that of stock for slaughter, into which beasts un- 
ready for immediate slaughter would thus not enter even although economic 
or speculative motives caused them to be sent to it. The selection thus 
practised would cause those interested to i)rocure and sell in the market 
the animals which they raised, fattened, utilized for traction or otherwise, 
or w^hich they had bred for these various ends. At the same time a choice 
could be made of animals suitable to slaughter or unsuitable to be kept, and 
as soon as the first market closed they could be taken to that for butcher's 
stock. Thus the latter would secure stock of a very different qualit}", 
suited to the demands of the inspectors of meat and the interests which 
ought to be respected. In practice the course of this trade would be such 
that most of the animals brought to the market for income-producing stock 
would be restored to agriculture and would return to the butchers’ market 
from three to six months later, when their condition was better suited to 
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the end in view. They would have been fed and have gained noticeably in 
weight and quality. Thus consumption would not be robbed of this stock 
which would on the contrary eventually augment the quantity of meat. 
Since the society has already established business relations with large and 
small stock keepers, breeders and fatteiiers in all the provinces, the insti- 
tution and organization of such a market as we have described — at Vienna 
in the first place — would meet with no insurmountable obstacles. 

The Society’s share in Vienna s provision of meal amounted in its first 
year — 1913-191.^ — to 5 per cent, of the total supply and to 13 per cent, at 
the end of the second year. The society has already, by this means alone, 
acquired 011 the Viennese market an influence which may increase, the more 
so because, being constantly superintendeiid by the government, it can face 
extreme fluctuations in prices. 

Guided by the moral duty inq)osed by its participation in the provi- 
sioning of Vienna, the society has often undertaken risky business by which 
it incurred loss, as for example the importation of live stock for slaughter 
and meat from northern countries. Its very extensive business relations 
and its im])ortant buictions of ]mblic supply allowed it however to attain 
during its third year to a turnover of about 170 million crowns (i) Whence it 
derived a net profit of 5,000,000 crowns. 

When the war broke out the society was obliged to become busy over 
the supply of war provisions, to which the course of events naturally gave 
a large preference over normal business It offered to supply li\’e stock at 
cost prices, as to which it furnished evidence, adding only the actual costs of 
the transaction. Before the stage of ])roviding ])ublic supplies of this kind was 
reached, the society was for long resjionsible for buying on its own account 
large quantities of live stock for slaughter and ])lacing them at the disposal 
of the imperial and royal administrati<jn of the army at given times and on 
given terms. This mode of delivery- involved enormous risks not exemj)li- 
fied in the case of delivery on commivSsion, those namely of the dangers run 
by the stock and the losses they suffer during transport by railway. They 
are then exposed to loss of weight, to the outbreak of illnesses, and 
to the infection of epizooty attaching to large centres in which stock are 
collected. We .should mention also the fluctuations of prices wich cannot 
be anticipated and for which no allowance can therefore be made. 

The re})rcscntative of the Imperial and Royal Ministry of Agriculture, 
by which the entire administration is controlled, takes part in all the society’s 
councils, meetings and assemblies and can control at any time the manage- 
ment of its business and enterprise. 

Finally its by-laws, the governmental decrees and its engagements oblige 
the General Austrian Society for the Sale of Cattle to limit the interest on 
its shares to 5 j)er cent, and to pay a j)art of its profits into the funds of which 
the constitution is prescribed. As for eventual excess profits the Imperial 
Ministry of Agriculture will decide how the}" are to be employed. 


(i) I crown of gold = at par. 
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UNITED STATES. 

I. THE CO-OPBRATIVIC PURCHASE OF EIVK STOCK IN WISCONSIN. — Article by 
Howard I. Wood in The Banker Farmer^ Vol. IV, no 2, January 1917, Clianipaij:ii, Illi- 
nois. 


In order to improve the quality of milch-cows and secure the general 
inspection of their milk some banks in Marinette county, Wisconsin, form- 
ed in 1915 a Co-operative Cattle Buying Association. The members 
of this organization are business men, farmers and the eleven banks of the 
county. In 1915 it bought only one car-load of cattle for the farmers, 
who showed a disjiosition to await further results before doing more. 
But every farmer supplied with cattle was satisfied, and in 1916 confidence 
had been established. During 1916 fourteen car-loads of cattle, aver- 
aging thirty head to a car, were imjiorted from various parts of Southern 
Wisconsin ; and a large number of good animals were also bought from 
dealers in the count}" and sold to farmer^ who wished to build up their 
dairy herds. 

The organization is very sinqde. The eleven banks advance money 
for the purchase of pure-bred or grade Holstein or Guernsey dairy cattle, 
and allow buyers to pay for them at the rate of from $3 to $5 per 
month a head, paying interest at the rate of G j)er cent. Payment can be 
made at the bank nearest to the home of the purchaser, who gives the 
necessary security. When enough orders have been accepted to make up a 
car-load the buyer of the association goes to some locality where he can ob- 
tain an entire car-load in one lot at favourable prices. Plxpenses of transport 
are thus kept low. Hitherto the cattle delivered in Marinette county have 
cost only §9 a head more than the price at which they were bought. The 
buyer has alwaj^s had without charge the services of an expert dairy cat- 
tle buyer from the university of Wisconsin. 

A small percentage is laid aside for a sinking fund in case losses due to 
unsatisfactoriness of the bought stock have to be made good. But for 
the fifteen car-loads, costing altogether about Sj(o,ooo, there have been 
only two or three minor cases of taking money from this fund. 

The number of cattle bought and the amount of money spent give 
only a meagre idea of what the association is doing. P>esides the actual 
addition to the value of the farms, an entire county has been brought to 
believe in the value of dairy farming. Bankers have been taught what a 
dairy cow is worth and what it ought to produce annually. It has become 
easier for all dairy-farmers to obtain credit in the banks. A practical 
proof of success is the fact that ten new cheese-factories were opened 
in 1916. 

We repioduce a series of questions and answers winch show^ the asso- 
ciation's skilful method of explaining to farmers its procedure and the 
advantages it offers : 

" Question. How much do I have to pay down when I get my stock ? 
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'' Answer. Nothing is required, but of course it is to your advan- 
tage to pay a little down if possible. 

Q. I like to see my stock before I get it. Would it be possible 
for me to go along and see the stock before they buy it ? 

A. Yes. If an applicant desires he may go with the men who 
buy the stock and pick out those he wishes, but he must do so at his own 
expense. 

'' Q. My neighbour has a good cow for sale, cheap, and I would like 
to buy it but have not the money. Will the trustees buy it for me and 
allow me to pay for it on-time ? 

A. Yes, under certain conditions. If your application has already 
been accepted the trustees will send some one to see the cow, and if their 
report concerning her is favourable she will be bought for you. 

Q. How many cows will the association buy for one ])erson ? 

“ A. There is nothing to limit the number provided the applicant 
shows he has pasture and feed for them and can give proper security. The 
intention is not to buy whole herds for any one person but rather a few 
head, and give the farmers who need assistance a start. 

Q. I like Jersey cattle : will the trustees help me to get them ? 

A. When the present plan was inaugurated it was decided to re- 
strict the time payments to Holstein and Guernsey cattle only. The 
reason for this was that there were more of these in the county, and it would 
be better to encourage the breeding of them and make this a centre for 
these breeds. If however you can pay cash they will help you to get any 
breed of dair}" cattle that you wish. 

Q. I have the money and intend to pay cash for my stock: what 
advantage is there in buying through the association ? 

A, The advantages to you are these: you get cheaper transporta- 
tion rates because the stock is sliipped in car-load lots ; you also have the 
services of an expert judge of dairy cattle, free of charge, to assist in the 
selection of your stock. 

Q. I do not like to give a chattel mortgage on an5rthing : will 
the trustees accept my note if some responsible person would sign it with 
me ? 

A. Yes, the trustees will accept a note if it has a good endorsement, 
and not require a chattel mortgage. The only object of the mortgage 
is to secure the note and protect the guarantors, as far as possible. 

Q. I am anxious to raise beef cattle. Will the trustees help me to 
obtain them and allow time payments ? 

'' A. No. The trustees have received their instructions to buy 
only Guernsey and Holstein cattle, either grades or registered, and allow 
payment on time. 

Q., I would like to pay for my cattle in payments six months apart, 
rather than monthly. Could that be arranged ? 

A. Yes. The plan of monthly payments is not ironclad, and 
we will try to accommodate those who, for good reasons, desire some 
other method of payment. 
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" Q. Is it always possible to get exactly the kind of stock everyone 
wants ? 

A. Sometimes it is very possible and in certain instances it may 
be impossible. Where such difficulty is encountered the men who are 
buying use their own best judgement and get as near as possible what 
the ai^plicant desires. 

** Q. If I do not like the stock when it arrives will I be compelled 
to accept it ? 

A. Yes. According to the terms of the application and agreement 
you are bound to accept the cattle when they arrive. The trustees are 
your agents and you must take the stock they get for you. 

Q. How much commission is charged for buying the stock? 

“ A. None whatever. In addition to the actual cash expenses of 
getting the stock and delivering them, a charge of two dollars per head 
is made, to cover necessary expenses of printing, postage, interest on mo- 
ney used on buying the cattle, etc. In time this may possibly create a 
small reserve that could be used to pay any losses that might occur. 

‘‘ Q. Isn’t there a danger of tuberculosis when stock is shipped 
from so many farms in different sections of the vState ? 

“ A. None whatever : the cattle are all tested for tuberculosis before 
being sliipped 

The following is the form of application for time payment ” : 

'' The undersigned hereby applies to trustees appointed by 

the Marinette County Advancement Association, for the loan of . . . , 
dollars, or a sufficient sum to purchase .... cows , . . . . heifers and one 
male .... years old. 

“ The breed to be ... . 

The following is a true statement of the undersigned’s resources 
and liabilities : 


Resources, 


Description 

Acres land cleared . . . 

Value $ 

Acres partly cleared . . 

Value $ 

Acres wild 

Value $ 

Horses and cattle, value . $ 
Machinery ... » $ 

Other resources , » $ 


Liabilities. 

Amount owing ^ 

To whom ? 

Nature of security ? 


“ I. The Undersigned For Value Received, Hereby agrees to pay 
said Trustees, or their order, on or before three years from this date, the 
sum required to pay the entire cost of the animal purchased by him, with 
interest at 6 per cent, per annum, interest payable semi-antiually, such 
obligation to be evidenced by a promissory note to the undersigned. 
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" 2. The Undersigned Further Agrees, to pay to said Trustees or their 
assigns at stated intervals each month not less than .... per month for 
each animal so purchased by him until the aforesaid sum and interest is 
fully paid. 

"3. The Undersigned Further Agrees, to breed the cows and heifers 
so purchased to a registered sire of the same breed. 

" 4. The Undersigned Further Agrees, to secure the pa3ntnent of 
said sum and interest and the perfomance of this agreement, by a-promis- 
sory note and a chattel mortgage to said tnistees upon the animals so pur- 
chased and the following additional security 

‘‘5. The Undersigned Further Agrees, To accept the animals that 
are purchased for and delivered to him by the trustees hereunder and pay 
for the same as herein provided. 

" . . . . Animals will be labelled at time of purchase and delivered 
to party ordering same at point designated by trustees. Upon delivery 
the purchaser shall pay to the Trustees the original cost of the apimals 
together with the expense of purchasing and delivering of said animals . . . ”. 


♦ 

♦ 4c 


2. NORTH CAROI^INA RURAIy BANKS. — The Country Gentleman. Philadelphia, 9 Decem- 
ber 1916. 


North Carolina was the first state in the Union to establish, by legisla- 
tive enactment, rural credit unions. Short-term loans are made to farmers 
at six per cent, interest. 

These rural banks are modelled on the country banks of Northern 
Italy, and loans are restricted to purposes of acquiring land and making 
farm improvements. The initial North Carolina society was organized at 
I/Owc*s Grove, Durham Country, on 20 January. Since then six sim- 
ilar clubs have been created. The marketing division of the State De- 
partment of Agriculture controls the unions and a superintendent has been 
employed as whole-time officer. 

A recent monthly statement as to the condition of these banks makes 
this composite showing : membership, 252 farmers ; depositors, 38 ; pay- 
ments on shares, $1,763.20; deposits, $1,654.68 ; loans, $3,203.05 ; number 
of borrowers, 35 ; rediscounts, $1,290.00 ; cash in banks, $1,597.89 ; 
total resources, $4,883.70. 

While the chief aim of the unions is to escape payment of exorbitant 
rates of interest on loans for farm improvements, co-operative effort in 
other fields is encouraged. The Dowe's Grove Union reports a purchase of 
114.3 tons of fertilizers for a cash pa3mient of $3,050.02 The saving effected 
by the members of the union by buying co-operatively instead of at the 
prevailing community prices was $667.43. Drowning Creek, another credit 
union, reports the purchase of a carload of cottonseed meal co-operatively 
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by eight members. They got the same prices and discounts that the richest 
man of the biggest plantation in the State could get 

Neighbouring city banks and deposits of members are the sources of 
revenue of the rural banks. The union is empowered to borrow money 
from any source, provided such indebtedness do not exceed the capital, 
surplus and reserve fund. 

Essentially the plan is as follows ; members of the society in need of 
financial aid make application to the finance committee, composed of 
farmer members. Eoans are pledged at six per cent, interest, without 
commission, on property as security. Tenant farmers obtain loans on 
securing the indorsement of their landlords. The farmer buys his supplies 
for cash according to the plan of the co-operative society. 




Part II: Insurance and Thrift 


CHILE. 


THK FIRST THRIFT C(3NFERENCK AND THE SAVINGS 

BANKS OF CHIDE. 


SOURCES : 

Bokros (lyOtiis) : Eas Cajas dc Ahorros (.Savinj^s Banks). Coiiimuiiicatcd to the First 

Thirft Conference. la Inf or mac ion (organ of the savings banks), Nos i to 7, Santiago, 
April to ()ctol)cr it^i6 

Romkro llr.RRi'RA (Alberto) : Eas Cajas de Ahorros (Savings Banks). Antecedents, Chilian 
Regime, Conclusions. Communicated to the same conference La Jnjormacion, No.b, 
Santiago, November igio. 

Arce, ErxiNCio : Eos re'^ultados lejanos de las Cajas de .\horros (The Far-Reaching Kliects 
of Savings liaiiks). J.a Infonnacion, No. s, Santiago, August 1916 

Baeza iCsri^RiRA (Agustiii) : Eo 4ne signilica la I*oJ>laci6n agricola de txraneros (VF/ia/ the 
Agricultural Colony of (rvancro represents). La Infonnacion, y^o. 1, Santiago, April 191O. 

Kl Mercurio, journal of Santiago, years 1915 and 1916. 


Our readers are already aware of the importance acquired in recent 
years by savings banks in Chile. We have already had occasion to notice 
in this Review the influence of these institutions on the development of 
mortgage credit in the country (i). The importance of Chilian savings 
banks becomes however more remarkable when it is remembered that 
Chile is not an exclusively mining country but eminently one of agricul- 
ture and colonization, and that a large part of the capital accumulated 
in these banks emanates from the rural districts. The actiivity of the 
savings banks is thereiore largely directed towards procuring advantages 
for the rural population. 


(i) See Monthly Bulletin of Economic and Social Intelligence, March and April I 9 i 3 » 
pp. 03 » 109. 
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CHII,K - INSURANCE AND THRIFT 


The development realized in sp^te of their youth by the Chilian sav- 
ings banks, and their wish to justify as completely as possible the coun- 
try's confidence and esteem, caused a meeting or congress of representa- 
tives of all such banks in the republic to be held at Santiago towards the 
end of 1915. Its labours lavSted into the first week of 1916. In this First 
Thrift Conference the work of recapitulating the results obtained by the 
various banks, from a historical and an economic point of view, was under- 
taken ; and the method by which their development and progress could be 
facilitated, allowing for increasing public support, w^as studied. With 
this object the meeting approved the formation of new services especially 
benelicial to small saving and therefore to the working classes, {Some 
of them have already Vjeen at work in the banks since the last months 
of 1916. We will e\'plain their organization when we have briefly re- 
produced some of the data as to the activity and evolution of Chilian 
savings banks which were placed before the meeting. 


§ 1. Development and evolution op savings banks. 


In the article to which we have already referred the origin and orga- 
nization of Chilian savings banks are explained (i). We will here give 
some data as to their activity and their character. 

We w'ould recall that the jn'eneer savings bank of Chile was that of 
Santiago, founded on 6 September 1864 on the initiative of the Mortgage 
Credit Bank. The law constituting the latter provides (art. liG) that 
" when the reserve fund is sufficient to fulfil the objects specified by the 
law the council will assign its receipts in delayed interest to the assistance 
and encouragement of the savings banks which are founded and which, 
by the terms of their by-laws, must invest their funds in letteis of credit 
There had, it is true, already been attempts to institute savings banks 
in Chile ; but these attempts had failed, and it may be stated that hitherto 
their sole result had been to provoke the suspicion of the mass of the peo- 
ple. * To this fact must be ascribed the prudence with which the organiza* 
tion of the new institution was undertaken, and the measures of foresight 
and guarantee by which it was safeguarded. 

1 'he Savings Bank of Santiago was placed under the auspices of the 
Moitgage Credit Bank, the latter's managing council being responsible 
for its administration and superintendence. The Mortgage Credit Banks 
placed at the disposal of the savings bank the necessary capital (50,000 
pesos) (2) for the constitution of its reserve fund and its guarantee fund, 
and further ‘allotted to it an annual grant with which to meet all costs 
of management. On these terms the Savings Bank of Santiago was orga- 


(1) See the article, already cited, in our issue for April 1913. 

(2) 1 peso of gold =» 1.5 1 2 5 at par. 
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nized as a priv^ate establishment under the general law of 22 August 1861, 
and it formed a corporation in virtue of the decree of 27 June i88^ which 
approved its by-laws. 

In order to extend the advantage of thrift to other provinces and 
encourage it throughout the country, the council of the Mortgage Credit 
Bank accepted from the government a further charge to form other sav- 
ings batiks in different towns, with the help of sums supplied for such end 
by the State. New banks were thus founded between 1901 and 1910 in 
Valparaiso, Iquitiue, Concepcion, Antofagasta, Talca, Chilian, \‘aidivia, 
Serena, Curied, Teinnco, Tacua and San Felipe. 

As the activity and the working of these establishments won complete 
approval, the j)ublic authority ])rescribed by the law of 22 August 1910 
that all those in exi.stcmce and all w^hich should in Inture be constituted 
should be grouped in a single institution called the National Savings Bank. 
Its direction was entrusted to the council of the Mortgage Credit Bank ; 
it received complete administrative autonomy and full liberty to organiy.e 
its activity. 

We should note however that this fusion did not affect the Savdngs 
Bank of Santiago which continued to do business within the pro\’ince from 
which it took its name in the most complete independence of the National 
Savings Bank, alth-jtigh it fidfilled the latter's function of a central bank 
within Santiago ])rovince where it reigned exchisively. Thus it has come 
about that there are now t\N-o orgaii.< of thrift in Chile : the Savings Bank 
of vSantiago, a private establishment ; and the official Nati^'-nal Savings 
Bank. The two are absolutely indepjendent of each other, but generally 
act in agreement in order to encourage thrift and popularize its ])riuciples. 
Moreo\'er both are directed by the managing council of the mortgage cre- 
dit bank. 

Since 1911, that is since its formation, the National Savings Bank 
has founded central offices at Rancagua, Canquenes, Idnares, Angeles, 
Asoino and Puerto Monti ; and these make, together wdth those founded 
in the preceding ])eriod, a total of eighteen central offices. In addition 
thirty-five branch offices and many post-office agencies are active in the 
count^^^ 

vSince they have been founded the Chilian savings banks have always 
conducted their business with perfect regularity. Their administrative 
council, which has most extensive powers, has reformed and modified their 
organization with a view to a better discharge of their tasks. 

At first the by-laws allowed deposits to be invested only in letters of 
credit of the Mortgage Credit Bank. This investment seemed at first 
to be justified because it fulfilled the legal jirovision authorizing this in- 
stitution to employ its funds for the encouragement of savings banks. 

Bnt subse(]uently, in order to allow depositors to utilize their <lepo- 
sits rapidly as a means of becoming landowners, and also in order to encou- 
rage the formation of small holdings, the administrative eouncil made the 
decision — still recent — that deposits may also be used for the purchase 
of properties to be ceded immediately to depositors, on certain conditions. 
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As the savings batiks have never fixed a minimum for deposits all 
workmen and artisans may bring them their savings, however modest. 
For this purpose savings stamps and money-boxes have been instituted. 
The stamps are sold at 0.20, i and 5 pesos ; and are placed in .special books 
which are presented in order that they may be converted into deposits. 

The Savings lianks of Chile use for their business non -transferable 
savings-bank books, and have opened two classes of current accounts — 
those repayable at sight and those for fixed terms and on conditions. 
Certain restrictions as to available sums and the orders which may be 
issued are imposed with regard to the former. Interest at the rate of 
5 per cent, is paid on savings deposits. 

.Savings banks are exempt in Chile from the pa^niient of the tax on 
stamjicd paper and the stamp tax, as from taxes on the postal orders the 
send They pay no postage on tlieir postal and telegraphic correspon- 
dence. 


§ 2. The activity and the different servtcEvS of the banks. 


The development of the business of the Chilian savings banks w\as at 
first soiiiewhat slow, but wtis afterwards accelerated -- especially (hiring 
the last five years — so that the lack of initial .speed has been outweighed. 
Thus thirty-two years after the foundation of llio {savings Bank of .San- 
tiago the banks at work in the country have a total sum in de]iosits of 
107,415,241 pesos, ccjrrespondiiig to 604,420 savings-bank books. 

In view of this diversity' in the intensity of the dcv^clopment of their 
business, the activity of the banks may be dixided into tw^o periods — one 
of weak dcvclopiiient lasting from the foundation of the Savings Bank of 
Santiago to the constitution of the National Savings Bank, and one of in- 
tense deve]oi)nient lasting from the time of that constitution until the 
present day. This is not to say that the increased activity is due solely 
to the National .Savings Bank, for the devel()])ment of the .Santiago bank 
is perhaps more considerable in the second periofl. It is however true 
that the constitution of the national bank was coincident with the win- 
ning by savings banks of public favour, and resj^onded to the consequent 
demand ; and that it marked the beginning of theii most active 2^eriod. 

The following table show^s the movement of de2:)osits in these t^vo 
periods, for every five years and for every year, respectively. 
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The Deposits and the Savings-bank Books of the Savings Banks. 


On 31 December 

Savings Bank 
of 

Santiago 

National Savings 

Bank 

Total 

for 

the two institutions 


Books 

Deposits 

Books 

Depo.sits 

Books 

Deposits 

1884 .... 

861 

pesos 

76.225 


pesos 


pcsc^s 

1889 .... 

15,124 

i> 733,429 


— 

— 

— 

1894 .... 

32,742 

3,642,787 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1899 .... 

41,708 

3.429,917 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1904 .... 

60,299 

5,296,613 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1909 .... 

85,6.jO 

12,055,063 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1910 .... 

91,685 

14, .3.35, 451! 

206,145 

19,525,874 

297,830 

.33,861,325 

1911 .... 

112,232 

20,933,019: 

256,181 

26,301,754 

368,413 

47,234.773 

1912 .... 

i.^2 ,6|9 

25,4.30.913 

304,164 

40,o88,of>9 

436,813 

65,427,982 

1913 .... 

153,060 

29,427,391, 

350,6221 

57,032,670 

512,688 

86,460,061 

1914 .... 

165,815 

32,523,431 

396,4881 

62,327,057 

562,303 

94,850,488 

1915 .... 

r 77 , 4 «J 

35,213.213 

426,9481 

72,202,028 

604,429 

1 

107,415,241 


These figures give rise to several observations. It is seen that those 
having reference to the Savings Bank of Santiago show a larger propor- 
tionate increase in the number of savings-bank books than in the amount 
of deposits, while the converse is true of those referring to the National 
Savings Bank. Hence it may be deduced that working people de])osit 
small savings more largely in the former than in the latter establishment 
On the other hand the fact that from the time of its constitution the ser- 
vices of the National Savings Bank w^ere — by its branches and agencies 
arid the post-offices — made available for the rural ])opulation, and the 
fact that the total sum of de])osits for the whole country is increasing con- 
siderably, allow the conclusion that this increase is greatl^^ due to an in- 
flux of deposits from rural districts. 

The most important point brought out by the figures is however that 
a certain habit of saving has been little by little acquired by the popula- 
tion, and that there is absolute confidence in the investment offered by sav- 
ings banks to ca])ital and certainty as to their soundness. As regards 
the employment of funds they are converted into first class commercial 
values or into real estate, on behalf of the depositors. 

The repayment of deposits is subject to no risks : the banks make 
no difficulty about reimbursements — so long of course as the term of deposit 
has been exhausted. Up to the present — even during the periods of eco- 
nomic crisis through which the country has passed — the savings banks 
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have not deferred j)ayments and reimbursements. It is even a fact that 
during these periods there has not only been no diminution but also a slight 
iiitensifioation of the movement of deposits. During the months of 1914, 
which were characterized by general cautiousness and the paralysis of bu- 
siness and of agricultural and industrial work, as a consequence of the Eu- 
ropean war, the savings banks had to rei)ay the deposits, of many unem- 
ljlo>^ed labourers and workmen. This demonstrated completely to the 
whole working-class population the advantages they could derive from 
the banks in times of famine and umcmployment. The banks were able 
to meet the withdrawals without any moratorium. General confidence 
in them was strengthened; and the remarkable circumstance was produced 
that at this abnormal time the increase of deposits in the banks of the 
centre and south not onl}^ compensated for the important withdrawals 
from the banks of the north — in consequence of the crisis in the saltpetre 
industry — but caused the total business of the year to show considerable 
improvement on that of 1913, as is seen from the foregoing table. 

The reserve funds accumulated bv these two institutions, the San- 
tiago Bank and the National Bank, amount to 3,361,23-j pesos. In view 
of the fact that the annual profits l)egin to reach a considerable sum, the 
admuiistrative council of the bank hopes the time is not distant at which 
their reserves will enable them directly to advance social i)rogress in the 
country and the development of its wealth. 

The management of the banks has modified Iheir organization w^here- 
ver experience lias made this advdsable in view of the constant progress. 
Deposits on current account with a special service of cheques have been 
introduced, as a complement to the ordinary savings deposits which bear 
interest at a higher rate but which are limited in amount and subject to 
certain rules. Thanks to these deposits on current account the small 
proprietor, small tradesman or manufacturer who has a deposit in a sav- 
ings bank can also deposit his other funds there, thus localizing the move- 
ment of his business. The usefulness of dcpc^sits of this class compen- 
sates for the costs entailed by small savings deposits, and allows moreover 
the accounts called privileged to enjoy a s|>ecial rate of interest. 

In all the offices of Chilian savings banks a service of cheques j^ayable 
at sight and of telegraphic orders has been established. The service of 
savings stamps exists throughout the country and aims at collecting 
savings less than ten pesos in amount. Post offices and thrift among school- 
children are responsible for popularizing this device. The money-boxes 
have also been very well received, 8,000 of them having been distributed 
in four years. 


§ 3. MkAvSurks favouring this working, class in towns 

AND IN THU COUNTRY. 

The work accomplished for the working class by the savings banks 
of Chile is not limited to the direct encouragement they give to poiiular 
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thrift, nor their indirect action in favour of credit, but has also other 
foims and aims at procuring as much well-beitig as possible for working 
people in the towns and in the country. 

I'herefore side by side with the services of wliieli we have briefly s])o- 
ken, and which are jjeculiar to savings banks, there are forms of activity 
which in a measure enter into the same sphere and which com])lete these 
services by rendering it ])ossible for the humbler classes of society to uti- 
lize more rapidly and more ])rofitably" the fruits of their economy and their 
thiift. 

The first initiative of this kind dates from iQOp and consisted in the 
building of hygienic and chea]i houses for depositors in the vSavings P>ank 
of Santiago. This bank bought lots of land in various workmen’s quar- 
ters in Santiago and began to build houses on a general ]>lan, making 
allownnce hn the evSpecial needs of each quarter. \\ hen the building was 
completed the !>ank proceeded to sell the houses to its depositor‘s on the 
following terms: a ca'sh payment of 25 per ('(^nt. of the value of the lioiise 
at the time of entty into ])o^session, and the pa>iueiit of the balaiu'e — 
naiiiel}’ 75 ])er cent. - in monthly instalments usnall\ s])read o\'er fifteen 
years and seemed by a mortgage on the house 

In rqri nnd 1(}T2 eight \ -eight cottages were tlnis built on four lots 
of land in the Hnemul (juartcr : they rc]>rcscnted a value of i,i()0,()()o pe- 
so.« and were sold by the savings bank to its de[H>sitors. The results ob- 
tained in the Huf*mul fjuarter decided the cimiieil to cojitinue this work, 
undertaking new building in the Niinoa, Provideneia, Arenida and Paz, 
quarters. 

Vox the gr<>u]> of dwellings constructed in the Iliiemul quartei the 
formation has recently been begun of an institiitioii of pul -lie beuelit which 
- according to the ])lan wc‘ have been able to ins])ect - wdll eonqjrise a 
materiiit}" home, a milk de[)ot, a children's hosjntal, a childrer/s liome, a 
model convciitillo (1), etc\ This will certainh render valuable ser\ ice to 
the many working-class families of the neighbourhood. 

Another measure belonging to the same category was applied in iqoq 
In that year the administrative council elecided to o])eii a special branch of 
the Savings Bank of vSaiitiago which should facilitate the ]:)urchase of land 
b3" its dej)ositors. S])ecial rules for the business of this sejtion provide 
that when a depositor wishes to acciuire a ])ro])erty he must appear before 
the administrative body of the bank and s])ecify the terms on which an 
estate is offered to him. The bank then studies antecedents, examines 
titles, has the property valued, and buys it — paying the whole price in 
cash — if it deem the transaction to be to tlie advantage of the de])ositor. 
It then resells the propert^^ to him. he ])aying onh^ a small sum in cash 
and the rest in monthly instalments which are graduated to covtu a snfli- 


(i) The convent illos arc agglomerations f)f many small dwellings, usually more or less iti- 
sanitary and uncomfortable, which arc inluxbited by the employei's of larms 


4 
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cieiitly long period and comprise interest and amortization (i). Proper- 
ties which are the object of these transactions must be free from all bur- 
dens. The section for the purchase of properties has thus, since it was 
constituted, sold more than 400 holdings in real estate of which the value 
is more than 7,000,000 pesos. 

Finally, following the line of conduct adopted by the council and in 
the interest of small rural property, the bank decided in Kjio to buy an 
area of 232 hectares (2) which adjoined the. station of the State railways 
at Graneros, in order to divide it and resell it in parcels, converted into 
small model farms or as bare land, and to adopt the procedure followed 
in the case of the properties of which we have already s])oken. 

Ha\'ing noticed this enterprise of the savings banks which aims solely 
at procuring advantages for the rural working-class population, we will 
now' speak of the colonist group called the agricultural colony of Orane- 
ros As has been said its land has an area of 232 hectares which were 
bought for 551,000 ]:)esos. vSeventeen hectares were at once resold to a 
purchaser who intended to instal a large establishment for the exercise 
of various rural indxxstries and for giving ailvicc to the colonists. The 
land remaining available — 215 hectares — has been divided into lots 
of aboxit one hectare each which aie still being sold. More than tw^o 
thirds of them have been sold hitherto. 


(i) The period is generally eleven years and seven months The purchasers repay their 
debt according to the value of the pro])erty as follows : 


Value of the Property 

Sum to t>e paid 
in Cash 

Monthly Instalments 

pesos 

pesos 

pesos 

1,000 

150 

8.50 

2,000 

300 

17.00 

3,000 

450 

25.50 

4,000 

600 

34.00 

5 ,000 

750 

42.50 

(),000 

900 

51.00 

7,000 

I, 0*)0 

50.50 

S,ooo 

1,200 

68.00 


1,350 

76.50 

10,000 

1,500 

85.00 

1 1,000 

2,200 

88.00 

12,000 

2,400 

06.00 

13,000 

2,600 

104.00 

14,000 

2,800 

112.00 

15, wo 

3,000 

120.00 

16,000 

3,200 

128.00 

17,000 

3,400 

136.00 

18,000 

3,600 

144.00 

19,000 

3,800 

152.00 

20,000 

4,000 

160.00 


(2) I hectare ^ 2.47 acres. 
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This agricultural settlement places small farming properties within 
the reach of the rural ])roletariat. The colony is provided with large ave- 
nues, special plantations, an adequate system of irrigation, ditches for 
outflow and (Irainage, captations of underground waters, installations 
of drinking water and electric light, a farm school for practical instruction 
as to growing all crops, a chair of theoretical agricultuie, model stables, 
etc : — in a word all that contrilmtes to the agricultural labourer's intel- 
lectual develoi)inent and the improvement of his social position. 

This colon^^ has its special savings bank as have all those formed by 
the Chilian savings banks. 


§ 4 . NiSW SERVICES OF THE BANKS ORGANIZED IN ACCORDANCP: 
WITH THE RESOLUTION OK THE FIRST THRII-'T CONFERENCE. 


As we said at the beginning of this article a congress of representa- 
tives of all savings banks in Chile, called the First Thrift Conference, met 
at Santiago in December 1015. Its object was to study methods which 
would allow an even better response to public trust and esteem by a multi- 
plication of the advantages provided by savings banks, and to intensify 
the ]jropaganda of thrift as much as possible b}^ giving it a uniform orien- 
tation. 

Various new departments having such object were proposed and 
examined by the representatives of the savings banks. Some of them 
have been adopted and are now at work ; others will soon become actual. 
We will attempt briefly to explain the principal of them. 

In the first place the conference studied with much interest the for- 
mation of capital becoming due after a certain period and of old-age annui- 
ties, ])roblenis which are very important to social thrift ; and it decided 
unanimously to constitute two services hoc in banks receiving deposits, 
in order to form a capital of savings and to constitute an annuity or pen- 
sion falling due after a period. The savings and annuity hands which ful- 
fil these two objects were instituted on the initiative of the conference. 

Before we examine these bonds wc must state that they are non- 
transferablc* and, by the terms of the law, exeni])t from seizure. " 

They belong to two classes, accoiding to whether the ca])ital is formed 
by a single deposit or weekly deposits. In the former case the}^ may fall 
due in five, ten, fifteen, twentyor tw^enty-five years according to the amount 
of the single de])osit, as follows : 


A) Basis 7 14 % annually. 


Falling due after 


5- 

TO. 

rs- 

20 . 

25- 


Sum deposited 

])esos 


^ 51)5 

.:| 8 () 

330 

2JO 

160 
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When the sum corresponding to one of these five periods has been 
deposited the bank issues to the depositor a savings bond of i,ooo pesos, 
payable on the day on which it becomes due. If the depositor die before 
this date his heir can hold the bond for the remaining period or, if he pre- 
fer, can demand liquidation. In the latter case the bank will x)ay him the 
deposited sum. plus interest at the rate of 6 per cent, a ^’^ear up to the day 
of liquidation. 

The savings bond constituted by weekly deposits is issued like the pre- 
ceding one, and is for looo pesos falling due after five, ten, fifteen, twenty 
or twenty-five years, the depositor being bound to pay the following sums 
half-yearly : 


Basis : 6 % annually. 


Falling due 
after 

Amount of 
weekly deposits 

Total payments 

5 

pesos 84 

pesos 840 

xo. 

35 

700 

15 

19.50 

5«5 

20 

12 

480 

25 

8 

400 


Six months after the payment of the last weekly dc]:)osit the bank 
will pay the depositor the amount of hi^ bond, that is lOOO pesos. 

If any i)e:son acquiring a bond of this description make his weekly 
deposits unpunctually he must pay interest foi the period of delay at the 
rate of lo per cent., and if the delay is for more than eighteen months the 
bank may liquidate the operation. In this case however it rei)a>s to the 
bearer of the bonds the sums he has deposited, plus interCvSt at the rate of 
6 per cent, up to the day of liquidation. If he die his heir may demand a 
liquidation or continue to make due payments. In either case the pro- 
cedure is that applied where a savings bond constituted by a single de- 
I)Osit is concerned. 

The annuity bond produces a fixed weekly sum for five, ten, fifteen, 
twenty or twenty-five years, in return for the deposit of a given sum 
which buys the bond, as is shown by the following tabic : 
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C) Basis 7 ^2 %. 


Number of years 
for which 

the depositor receives 
the income 

Single Deposit 

made by him 

Half-yearly income 
paid to him 
by the bank 

Total sum paid 
by the bank during 
the stipulated period 


pesos 

pesos 

pesos 

5 

820 

100 

[ 

1 

1,000 

lO 

I >390 

100 

2,000 

15 

1.785 

100 

3,000 

20 

2,055 

100 

4,000 

25 

2.245 

100 

5,000 


The bank begins to pay the income six months after the deposit has 
been made. It is, like the savings bond, non-transferable and exempt by 
law from seizure. 

An annuity bond can be bought so that the purchaser leceives the 
income after a period of five, ten, fifteen, twenty or twenty-five yeais, 
instead of during one of these periods. The sum depo.sited of course varies 
considerably in each case, for it depends on the number of years which 
have to run before the bank has to begin to pay the rent and the number 
for which it is payable. The following table shows these variations : 
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D) Basis : 7 % jor the formation of the capital and 6 ^ % while 

the income is payable. 



Pays each 


Total sum 

Single initial 

The bank 

week 



deposit 

after 

to the purchaser 


paid 



of the bond 


by the bank 

pesos 

years 

pesos 

years 

pesos 

585 

5 




405 

10 




280 

15 

\ lOO 

5 

1,000 

195 

20 




135 

25 

) 

- 


• 

1,005 

5 




695 





480 

1 

100 

to 

2,000 

325 

20 




230 

25 

“ 




1,315 

5 

i 



910 

10 1 

i 



030 


100 

15 

3,000 

435 

20 " 

1 



300 


1 

i 


1,535 

\ 

5 

1 

j 

1 


1,065 

10 ( 

1 

i 

i 


735 


100 

.0 j 

4,000 

510 

20 1 

1 

1 


355 

25 1 

. __i 

1 



1,700 

5 * 




1,175 

10 1 




810 


100 

25 

5,000 

560 

20 1 

1 



590 

25 ] 

, 

1 
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The new enterprises are seen to be exclusively enterprises of thrift 
aiming at no gain : the bonds representing them are based solely on com- 
pound interest. 

It is easily aiiiderstood that the new services will be of especial benefit 
to the working classes. A savings bond of looo pesos, the ca]htal of 
which has been constituted by weekly payments for twenty years, recjuires 
a deposit of 12 pesos every six months, and may therefore be said to 
be within the teach of every workman, however humble, since it involves 
a saving of only 0.50 peso a week. 

The other services organized on the basis of the research and delibe- 
rations of the Phrst Thrift Conference, which will shortly become active 
if they are not so now, are : a) a system of chctpies with special depositing 
forms ; b) special or privileged savings accounts ; t) safes , and d) the 
organization of a home service within the sphere of each central or branch 
office. The list of these services indicates their nature which has no par- 
ticular interest for us. They will however give a certain elasticity to the 
mechanism of the savings banks wffiere the most modern banking opera- 
tions are concerned. 

We will end these brief notes with the statement that the First Thrift 
Conference proved l)y figures and data the importance of the w^ork accom- 
j)lished by the Chilian savings banks. The figures we have reproduced show 
a constant and increasing rise in the curve re})resenling the deposits 
received by this bank. It has been possible to utilize the savings for the 
increase of the wealth of the country and social progress. The workmen's 
dwellings, the purchase of rural properties, the formation of cvdonies of 
small proprietors, and the new services and commercial schemes show that 
the Chilian savings banks have left behind them their initial ])haseof hesit- 
ation and have succeeded in centralizing savings which will doubtless 
serve as a basis to the future economic development of the country. 
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Sottrce : 

BANCO DF. SliGtJRos DEL l^TADO SkCuko Hipotecario. [Insurance Hank of the State, 
Morf'iia^c Insuianny Impr. Juan J. Dornaleche Montevideo, igi6. 


^ I. Pkkuminary Rkmarks. 

The growing development in this country of long-term mortgage oper- 
ations, thanks to the facilities afforded by the Mortgage Bank of Urugua^^ 
and other similar institutions, has given birth — among other enterprises of 
the vState Bank of Insurance (i) - to a scheme foi insurance which aims at 
providing for the jjayment by mortgagers, in the case of their death, of the 
interest and the amortization qiiotas which they have engaged to pay. In 
other words an atteni])t has been made to find a method of avoiding that 
the heirs of a mortgager, generally his wife and children, be in the sad neces- 
sity of having t(» give up the ])roperty they ha\ e inherited because they can- 
not continue to fulfil the mortgager’s engagements ; of avoiding, that is, 
that they inherit not a property but a debt which they cannot jjay. 

The State Bank of Insurance gave attention to the solution of this prob- 
lem, which from the outset it considered to be in harmony with its mission 
as the chief agent of thrift in the economy and society of I Uruguay, and was 
forced, in forming a basis for insurance of this ty])e, to take different consi- 
c^erations into account. First such insurance should effectivel>' correspond 
to the ends in view ; secondly its *:aiiff should be so low that the pa^nuent of 
the ])reniium does not involve a sacrifice for those ])aying it ; thirdly the 
terms should be brotight into line with the system of granting financial 
facilities otherwise followed by the bank ; and fourthly the delay before pre 
miums are paid should be r.s .short as i)Ossible. 

In order to understand the insurance of mortgage debts we will take 
a concrete exanqdc. 

A married man, twenty five years old, having limited pecuniary re- 
vsources, buys a properly worth ,5,000 pesos (z) but has only 1,500 pesos at 

(1) For the organization and operations of the Stal« Bank of Jnsurance, see our issue 
lor March 1017, page 35. 

(2) I pc.s() = 4. -'83 s, at par. 
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his disposal. He mortgages the proi^erty he has bought for the remaining 
1,500 pesos, the loan being repayable in thirty years. 

During his lifetime he pays the fixed annual instalments punctually, but 
after six years he dies. In the course of his life he has amortized 130.56 
pesos which is to sa3'^ that at his death he still owes 1369.44 pesos. Can his 
family .still fulfil the obligation of the mortgage, namely make an an- 
nual payment of 123,38 pesos for the twenty-four 3^ears which have still 
to run before the obligation is cancelled? There wouhl not be this doubt 
if the individual in question had guarded against the eventuality of his caily 
death by insuring liis mortgage, in the manner which we will explain, at 
the same time as he mortgaged his jiroperty. The Insurance Bank would 
in this case have issued a policy by which it engaged to pay, to the heir or 
heirs named therein, a sum equal to that needed by the terms of the mortgage 
to pay the debt remaining a burden on the pr()]>erty from the time of the 
mortgager’s death until the conclusion of the term of the mortgage. 

Further it is an essetilial condition of the mortgage in question that 
the obligation assumed by the bank remain valid in spite of any delay of the 
])ayments by the mortgager to the mortgagee, and in s])ite of payments in 
advance which he may have made or his sale of the moitgaged property. 
Thus the bank's engagement subsists for the ]>eriod of thirty years and its 
effectiveness cannot in any way be le.s.sened within this jicriod. The insu- 
rance is therefore essentially a life insurance la.’^ting for thirty 3"ears, in 
virtue of which in relation to the mortgage which gave it birth the. 
bank must pay to the heirs of the insured iierson, if he die within the thirty 
3^ears and whether or not he has repaid the mortgage delff or sold the pro- 
pert3^ the amount of the annual ]>ayments .still pending at the time of his 
death. In other words if the mortgager die after six years of insurance, as 
we assumed jireviousl}^ his heirs receive the sum of 1369.44 pesos even if 
he have repaid his debt or sold his ])roperty. 

The costs acconqianying this form of insurance are low, as is .shown by 
the tariff which wc give below, and the}^ vary with the amount of the debt 
and the age of the borrower. In the case already cited the mortgager in 
order to insure his debt would have to pay one premium of 91. 7O pesos or 
the following annual sums : 

i%t. >’ear 33 ^3 pesos 

2nd ” 26.91 

3rd. ” 20.19 

4tli- ” 13-47 

5th. ” 6.75 ” 


§ 2. Terms of iNvStjranck. 

The following are the principal terms of the policy : 

This contract is in force from the time of the payment of the single 
premium or the first of the five annual instalmtots into which, if the con- 
tracting person wish, this single premium can be divided. 
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If the insured person die before five years have passed from the time 
at which the contract comes to have force, the bank will deduct, from the 
amount to be paid, the portion of the premium which still has to be paid 
before the total sum of the single premium is reached. 

b) Only long-term mortgages, constituted in conformity with the 
by-laws of the Mortgage Bank of Uruguay or other similar organizations, 
can be the object < of this insurance. 

c) If it be discovered at any time that the true age of the insured per- 
son is less than his age as declared in the apidication which was the basis 
of his ])olicy, and if his true age be more than fifty or the difference between 
his declared and his true age be more than five years, the insurance will be 
null and void and the bank will not be obliged to re])ay the paid premium. 
The insured person or his heirs must ])rove his age as often as the bank 
desire. 

c^) The policy makes no restrictions as to travelling and place of re- 
sidence ; but the in.sured person must not blow up rocks, engage in mining 
or diving or the manufacture of inflammable or ex])losive substances, or 
make aerial ascents without first notifying the bank and obtaining its 
consent, and causing the bank to establish that the premium shall still 
be recoverable and the policy remain in force. In default of such declara- 
tion, and in the case of an accident due to the causes here cited, the insu- 
rance will be mill and void, and the insured person or lus heirs will be able 
to claim no part of the amount of ])reiuiuiu ])aid. 

c) Military service within the country or for its defence entails no 
increase of the premium ; but militarv service for a foreign nation annuls 
the insurance .so that the insured ]>ersou or his heirs can claim no part of 
the })remium paid. 

/) In the case of .suicide the insurance is annulled and the bank 
repays the premium or the annual payments it has received. 

c) When the proofs of the death of the insured i)erson have been 
presented and the bank has accepted th<"m, the bank will, accoiding to 
circumstances, ])ay or credit the sum due. 

//) The policy will be aimulled if the contracting ]jcrson omit to pay, 
when it falls due, any one of the annual instalments forming an integral ])art 
of the single premium on which the contract is based. 

We give below the tariff fixed by the bank for the insurance of mortgage 
debts : 
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Amount of the Premium for looo pesos insured for 30 vears. 


Age 

Single 

Premium paid by annual instalments in i)esos 

of 

debtor 

prenrium 

In 

pesos 

First 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

Fifth 

Total 

ol 

instillments 

years 








25 

60.17 

22 42 

17.94 

13.46 

8.98 

4-50 

67.30 

26 

64-39 

23.60 

t8.88 

14.16 

9.44 

4.72 

70.80 

27 

67.61 

24.80 

19.80 

T4.9O 

9.90 1 

4.97 

74-37 

28 

70.83 

25.97 

20.78 

14.59 

10.40 

5-21 

77-95 

29 

74-05 

27.15 

21.72 

16.29 

10.86 

5.43 

81-45 

30 

7728 

28.33 

22.64 

16.98 

11.32 

5 69 

84.96 

31 

80.70 

29.59 

23.64 

17.73 

11.82 

5.95 

88.73 

32 

84-13 

30.86 

24 64 

18.48 

12.32 

6.20 

92.50 

33 

87 - 5 <- 

32.11 

25.68 

19.26 

12. 8.^ 

6.42 

96.31 

34 

90.99 

33.36 

26 (»8 

20.01 

M 34 

6.68 

100.07 

35 

9444 

34.62 

27.68 

20.76 

13-8.1 

6.94 

103.84 

3 ^> 

101 94 

37 39 

29.88 

• 22. 41 

14-94 

7-49 

112. 11 

37 

Io<) 4 5 

40.13 

32.08 

24 06 

16.04 

8 .f >5 

120.36 


115.96 

4251 

34 

25 5^‘ 

17.00 

851 

1^7.52 

39 

1 ^ 4-43 

f 5 - 6 j 

.3648 

27.36 

18,24 

9 15 

136.8(» 


131.98 

48.39 

.38-68 

29.01 

19.34 

9.71 

14513 

41 

140 35 

51.46 

41 16 

30.87 

20.58 

10.30 

154-37 

42 

148 72 

54-33 

43.60 

32.70 

21.80 

10.93 

i 163.56 

43 

157-09 

5761 

4(1.04 

34 53 

23.02 

ii.55 

172.55 

44 

165.4(1 

60 68 

48.52 

36.39 

24.26 

12.14 

181.99 

45 

173-85 

63.75 

5091 

38.22 

25 . 4 « 

1 

12.78 

191.19 


From all that has been vsaid it is easy to understand the importance 
of this form of insiirarice to the rural ])0])nlation of a colonists' country 
like Uruguay where mortgage credit ]>lays so large a role. 
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Part 111: Credit 


UNITED STATES. 

FEDKRAI. BANKS AND FINANCIAL ORGANIZATION. 


OFFICIAIy SOURCKvS: 

An Act to providic for the estabushment of Federal reserve banks, to furnish an 

ELASTIC CURRENCY, TO AFFORD MEANS UF REDISCOUNTING COMMEKCTAI. PAPER, TO ESTAB- 
LISH A MORE EFFECTIVE SXTpER VISION OF BANKING IN THE UNTTED-STATES, AND FOR OTHER 
PURPOSES Approved 23 Tlccembcr 1013. Public, K® /|3, 6^ 1 ) Con^iess. 

This Federal FARMlyOAN Act Approved ly July 1016 Senate, Document N" 500, Ltth. Con- 
j?ress, ist session. 

AN Act to amend certain sections of the Act entitled “Fedicral resicrve Act ’ ap- 
proved 23 December 1913 Apjiroved 7 September 1916. Public, No 270, H. K 13301, 
64th Congress. 

Davis (Andrew Me Fnilaiub : The Origin of the National Banking System. National Monetary 
Commission. Washington (Government Printing Oflice 1910 
Noyes (Alexander Dana) : History of the National-Bank Cuiiency, ibid loio. 
IIoLDsnoRTH (John Thom) The Fiisl and Second Banks of the United Stales National 
Moiietaiy Commission, ibid . 1910. 

Nation \L Monetary Commission. Special Report from the Banks of the United St.atcs, ibid. 

19^9. 

OTHER SOURCES: 

SPRA(iUE (O. M W.) The Fcdcial Reserve Banking System in Operation, The Quiulcrly Jimt- 
nc l of Ecofiomics, Vol XXX, N" 41, August 191b, Cambiidge (Mass) U S A. 

Moireatt (Auguste) : Ecs nouvelles Baiuiucs fcderales aux FUals-Uiiis (7 he Neio Federal Bank. 

m the United States), Revue dc Pans, 24tli year, 1., Paris, 1 January 1917. 

The Journal of Political Economy, VoI. XXIV, N^' 10., Chicago, Decembci i9i('. 


Financial and banking organization in the United States, certain de- 
fects of which were repeatedly pointed out by financial experts and econo- 
mists and were thrown into relief by the crisis of 1907, has undergone in 
recent years a significant transformation. 

Recurrent and multiplied attempts, and also numerous failures, pro- 
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found study and the resultant minute knowledge of the country's real 
needs and political necessities, seem at last to haye led the government of 
the States to institute a new organization of banking, grafted on the sur- 
viving trading organization and aiming at providing remedies for the crises 
which may eventually threaten the equilibrium of the money market. 

The law of 23 December 1913, which created the Federal Reserve 
Banks, gives its bases to the new system and is modified and amplified 
by a law of 7 September i()i6, which is connected at several points with the 
law on agricultural credit of 17 July 1916. 

The new organization represents, as we shall show in examining its 
outstanding features, a measured compromise between two political and 
economic principles ~ complete centralization and localization - which 
in turn have left their mark on the law and administration of the North 
American republic since first it was formed, and which the force of exper- 
ience and of a union of social forces lend more and more to merge. 

In order justly to appreciate the ref 01 ms introduced into the mone- 
tary and banking system of the States by the Federal Reserve Act, and the 
possibilities of economic growth wliich the new system offers to the various 
States, we must realize the successive stages through which American fi- 
nance has passed, and — maintaining a balance amongst fluctuating opin- 
ions — arrive at the equilib/um established by one or more of the regula- 
ting institutions. 

§ I. General view of the development of the financial system 

OF THE tTNlTEI) STATES, 
a) The Two First Federal Banks. 

After the first confused and precaiious years of ])ro visional measures 
and multifarious difficulty Congress had to consider the national credit’s 
lack of stability. In the revolutionary ])eriod three institutions had been 
founded — the Bank of North America, the Bank of New York in 1781 
and the Massachusetts Bank in 1784. Alexander Hamilton, first secre- 
tary of the Trcasur3L considered that they did not suffice and ])roposed 
to form a federal bank. In support of his ])roposal he argued i) that ca- 
pital would thus become available because the trust circulation would 
increase, 2) that the government would be able to borrow more easily, 
and 3j that the citizens would be able to jmy taxes more eavSil^L because 
they would have less difficulty in procuring credit, which would lead to a 
larger and more rapid circulation of money. After various discussions 
Congiess finally approved the formation of the proposed bank, and it was 
constituted in 1791 under the name of Bank of the United States, with a 
capital of $10,000,000 of which one fifth was to be subscribed by the 
government and the rest by the public. The offices were at Philadelphia. 
This was the first federal bank. It did good service to the government but 
aroused the opposition of the anti-federalist or republican party which 
under Jefferson soon rose to power and did not renew the privilege which 
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had been granted for twenty years. The Bank of the United States 
therefore went into licjuidation in i8ii. The interests of the State Banks 
were not without influence on such outcome. These banks had numbered 
three in 1790 but in 1800 there were eighteen of them and their capital 
amounted to $21,300,000. while in 1811 they were eighty-eight and had 
a capital of $42,600,000. 

The State funds had therefore again to be entrusted to the local banks. 
But after the second War of Independence (1812-1814) and during Mon- 
roe's presidency Congress submitted to necessity and consented in 1816 
to the creation of a second Bank of the United States. Its capital was 
fixed at $35,000,000 which sum limited its circulation. Of this capital 
the government subscribed $7,000,000 in specie, and three fourths of the 
balance namely $28,000,000 were subscribed in the funded debt of the 
State, luve of the twenty-five directors were appointed by the president. 
The bank was obliged to transfer the public funds of the government from 
place to ])lace without commission. In return for the privileges granted 
in tlie charter the bank was obliged to ])ay $1,500,000 in three equal in- 
stalments to the United vStates, and the United States undertook to estab- 
lish no other bank under federal charter except in the District of Colum- 
bia. Congress was given the power to inspect the books of the bank. The 
new bank like its predecessoi encountered political difficulties : in 1836 
it failed to secure a renewal of its corporate powers under a federal charter 
and its interest as a fiscal institution of national im])ortance ceased. A 
strong political ]Kirty supported President Jackson in the opposition to 
the bank which led to its fall, vState banks were subsequently carefully 
selected to hold the funds of the government, stringent conditions being 
imposed as to securities. But frenzied s])eculation in land in the Western 
States led President Van Buren in 1837 to call an extra session of Congress. 
He reviewed the situation and proposed to establish an independent trea- 
sury sy.stem througli which the government might in the future care for its 
own funds. The system involved the in.stitution of centres of deposit and 
sub-treasuries • established at this time, it was afterwards repealed but in 
i 84() it w’as definitely adopted. The principal centres of de])Osit were at 
New York, Philadcl])hia, Wa.shingtou, Charle.stown, New Orleans and St. 
Louis. The chief advantages of the system w^ere that it created a new de- 
mand for s]K'cie, limited the ex])anvSion of bank paper money, avoided the 
disturbance of busine.ss following on government association with banks, 
prevented losses to the government, and gave to the Treasury a constant 
control of its funds. These advantages were realized during the panic of 

when the national government was able to meet all its liabilities 
although the State goveinments w'ere gravely embarassed. 

The system of sub-treasuries is still in force but has been amended to 
allow suriffus funds to be deposited in the National Banks. 

b) The Slate Banks and the National Banks. 

On I January 1862 there were in the United States iqqC) banks issuing 
circulating notes, possessing an aggregate capital of $420,000,000 and 
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carrying a circulation of $184,000,000. They were established under 
the laws of twenty-nine different States ; they were granted different pri- 
vileges, subjected to different restrictions, and their circulation was based 
on a great variety of securities, of different qualities and quantities. In 
some States the bill -holder was secured by the daily redemption of notes 
in the principal city ; in others by the j)ledge of State stocks ; and in others 
by coin reserves. There were State banks with branches, independent 
.banks, free banks, banks organized under a general law, and banks with 
special charters. In New York adds Profc.ssor Dewey in his Finan- 
cial History oj the United States, “ there were banks incorporated by spe- 
cial act, individual banks, and banks organized under the free banking 
law (i) ; in Louisiana there were chartered banks and free banks ; in Ohio 
independent banks, free banks and a vState bank with numerous branches ; 
in Indiana a State bank with branches, and free banks ; in Massachusetts 
banks under special charters and banks organized under a general law. In 
some States there were boards of bank commissioners who made fre(|uent 
and thorough examinations, while in others no such boards existed or exis- 
ted only in name ; in a few States the public was informed as to the condi- 
tion of the banks by the i)ublication of ])eriodical statements, but as a 
rule publicity was not insisted on 

In only nine of the States did the law recpiire the circulation to be se- 
cured by vState bonds, and the State securities pledged for the notes were 
only $40,000,000, leaving over $120,000,000 ])rovided for by other assets, 
sometimes by none. All told, about 7,000 different kinds of notes circula- 
ted, to say nothing of about 5,500 varieties of fraudulent notes. 

Further the Treasur^^ issued legal tendei notes (greenbacks) to the 
value of several hundred million dollars, guaranteed by the public credit 
and constituting a forced currency, which greath lowered the rate of ex- 
change ; and several loans were only jmrtially subscribed. Such was the 
situation with which Salmon Chase found himself faced in i8()3. He had 
to solve two j^roblems - to create an organization which could absorb 
the loans the government had been forced to issue during the War of vSeces- 
sion and to purify the credit circulation by forming national agencies for 
the issue of notes. The desired agencies were the Natiotial Banks, which 
were differentiated from the State banks because a federal law allowed 
their foundation in any territory of the Union, and because they could issue 
notes, secured by a pledge of United States .stock, which were legal tender (2). 


(1) The Free Bankini' Act of 18^8 jj;uarantcc<l the trust circulation and th<‘ nispcctioii of 

hanks, and supciscdcd the .Safet}'^ naiikiiij< Act, the drawhat-ks to which had been revealed 
in 1837. ^ 

(2) “ The ori^M’n of the national Ixmking system is piobably to be found in the j^enn from 

which sprani? the emablishtnciil in 1838 in the State of New York of a set of local banks, having 
the power to emit a currency i^ecured by the deposit of State bonds. The succe.ss of tlibs plan 
suggested that a uniform national currency might in the same way be provided through the 
emissions of .special associations, wliicli should secure their notes by the pledge of goveniment 
securities”. '1 he of the National Banking System, p. 7, 
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According to the law a banking association upon depositing bonds 
with the treasurer of the United States could receive circulating notes to 
the amount of 90 per cent, of the current market value of the bonds deposit- 
ed — not exceeding however 90 per cent, of the par value. The amount of 
notes to be issued was originally limited to $300,000,000, to be aiiportion- 
ed to banks in the different States according to population and existing 
banking conditions and necessities. The system was to be supervised by a 
bureau of cuirency in the Treasury department. 


§ 2. The causes of the reforivi of 1915. 

Under the Act of 1900 a national bank could be organized with a ca- 
pital of $ 25,000 (i) in a town with a population not exceeding 3,000. Cir- 
culation was increased to the full face value of bonds de})osited so long as 
they stood at par or above i)ar. The number of national banks increased 
from 3,595, in 1899 to 7,301 in 1911. The extension of the national system 
was especially rapid in the South and West on account of the reduction 
in the sti])ulation as to minimum capitalization. State and private banks 
were converted into national institutions and many new banks were organiz- 
ed, nearly one half of the new organizations having a capital of only 
$25,000. The circulation nearly trebled between 1900 and 1911, increas- 
ing from $254,000,000 to $ 739,000,000, or hy an annual average amount 
of more than $40,000,000. The inflation was steady. A further conse- 
quence of the extension of the national system was the absorption by .na- 
tional banks of federal bonds. In 1900 these banks owned $ 245,000,000 
of United States bonds ; in 1911 they owned $ 714,000,000 or three fourths 
of the total interest-bearing debt. Matters standing thus it was evident 
that any reduction of the federal bonds in circulation would reduce the fa- 
cilities for credit — a result which might be useful or even necessary but 
only if commercial conditions were taken into account. The enquiry by 
the National Monetary Commission, with which we wiU deal presently 
made clear the fact that the mechanism of the national banks does not 
move simultaneously with the fluctuations of trade. In a country now 
agricultural like the United States ", says M. Auguste Moireau, "it ij^ at 
harvest-time, when corn begins to reach the market, that the need for 
capital is most apparent. Specie and notes are drained from New York 
to the interior, rates of interest and discount rise rapidly. In harvest 
time - the height of the summer — a far larger circulation is needed than 
in the beginning of spring, owing to the larger sum which must be paid in 
wages in the former season. A system of issue which does not easily meet 
the seasonal demands of agriculture and trade renders the country liable 
to grave economic disturbance. If the circulation be insufficient at the 
time of harvest the metal reserves of the urban banks are emptied or at 
least markedly reduced, and their credit'" capacity is proportionately dimi- 

(i) The minimum capital had hitherto been $50,000. 
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nished. If on the other hand the circulation be too large in the interme- 
diate period and cannot be automatically absorbed by the issuing establish- 
ments, there is a useless accumulation of money in the towns and specu- 
lation or the export abroad of gold is encouraged... The organization of 
the national banks did not allow them to restrict their circulation in periods 
of stagnation or enlarge it in periods of activity. The absence of this abi- 
lity to contract and expand gave them the inelasticity for which the system 
of credit circulation in the United States was so often blamed 

The National Monetary Commission found that since the circulation 
under this system depended on the amount of the Federal bonds pledged, 
the following state of affairs is produced : in years of development and 
intense agricultural and commercial activity, in which paper circulation 
should increase, public receipts are likewise augmented, and in a country 
like the United States in which operations are on an enormous scale receipts 
rapidly come to exceed expenditure. With the available excess the gov- 
ernment reduces the debt, that is reduces the amount of the bonds, and 
this entails a diminution of the circulation which is opposed to what ought 
to be. In this way between 1883 and 1891 the circulation was lowered 
by 53 per cent., with especial rapidity in the autumn of 1886 and 1888, the 
demand for bank notes being emphasized in that season. The danger of 
this procedure is more apparent if it be remembered that in the same pe- 
riod the demand for monej" for trade rose by 54 per cent. After 1893 the 
contrary case appeared. The restriction of business ought to have been 
reproduced in a contraction of the circulation. 

The State's redemption of bonds ceased, owing to the budget's deficit, 
and a new issue of State bonds was even necessary, so that the circulation 
was enlarged. Finally the crisis of 1907 proved once more that the mecha- 
nism of the National Banks was not adequate to the country's need. 

As early as 1906 there had been agitation for the reform of the bank- 
ing §ystem, essentially^' with a view to giving the circulation the elasti- 
city it lacked. The Association of American Bankers and the New York 
Chamber of Commerce elaborated schenies. Making allowance for diffe- 
rences of detail these schemes proposed to grant to the national banks 
the power to issue bills secured by federal debt bonds, and other bills diffe- 
rently^ secured, and to abolish all restriction on the withdrawal of issued 
bills. In 1907 Congress merely raised from $3,000,000 to $9,000,000 the 
amount of the bank notes which could be withdrawn from circulation 
every month. The crisis of this year showed clearly the urgent need for a 
change in the financial system. While the question was being examined 
provisionary measures were taken, pending a complete solution. In 1908 
the Vreeland -Aldrich Act provided that when money was tight the Na- 
tional Banks could issue emergency notes up to the value of $500,000,000. 
These notes would have only a temporary circulation and could be secured 
by American government -or municipal bonds or commercial paper. 

Simultaneously Congress decreed that there should be a National Mo- 
netary Commission, charged to examine the financial and banking situa- 
tion in all its aspects in the United States aUd in the principal European 
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countries and to report its conclusions. The results obtained by this com- 
mission were first published at the end of 1910 (i). They noted various 
weaknesses which have been mentioned and favoured a greater centralization 
of the banking system. The Commission did not however propose the 
establishment of a single federal bank on the model of the great national 
banks of Europe, but the creation of a Reserve Association of America 
which would have the necessary authority and means to increase and re- 
duce the volume of paper money in circulation as circumstances demanded. 
It was hoped that both the Federalist party and their opponents would 
approve this expedient. 

Congress on 23 December 1913 voted the Act creating the Federal 
Reserve, in accordance with the principles and the hopes which the commis- 
sion had enunciated. 


§ 3. The FEDERAL RESERVE ACT. 

We will now briefly analyse the law entitled An Act to provide for 
the establishment of Federal reserve banks, to furnish an elastic currency, 
to afford means of rediscounting commercial paper, to CwStablish a more 
effective supervision of banking in the United States, and for other pur- 
poses 

Section 2 rules that as soon as practicable the secretary of the Treasury, 
the Secretary of Agriculture and the Comptroller of the Currency, acting 
as The Reserve Bank Organization Committee, shall designate not levSS 
than eight nor more than twelve cities to be known as Federal reserve 
cities, and shall divide the continental United States, excluding Alaska, 
into districts, each district to contain only one of such P\^deral reserve 
cities... Such districts may be designated by a number... The said commit- 
tee shall super\dse the organization in each of the cities designated of a 
Federal reserve bank... Fyvcry national banking association in the United 
States is hereby required, and every eligible bank in the United States 
and every trust company witliin the District of Columbia is hereby autho- 
rized, to signify in writing, within sixty days after the passage of this Act, 
its acceptance of the terms and provisions hereof. When the organiza- 
tion committee shall have designated the cities in which Federal reserve 
banks are to be organized, and fixed the geographical limits of the Federal 
reserve districts, every , national banking association within that district 


(i) III I goo the commission had indeed published a special report on the banks of the Igni- 
ted states. Its data concerned 22,401 of some 25,000 banks existing in the States on 28 
Apiil T909. The banks as to which there was no precise information confined their busine?s 
for the most part to brokerage and exchange. 

The capital stock of the 22,491 reporting banks of all classes amounted to $ 1,800, 0361368 
and their resources aggregated $21,095,054,420,72. Banks to the num]>cr of 18,245 sub- 
mitted supplementary statements, showing deposits aggregating $ 13, 599, 850.66 to the 
credit of 25,645,604 depositors (deposit accounts), including $ 5,678,735,379.65 savings and 
time deposits, with 14,894,696 depositors. 
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shall be required within thirty days after notice from the organization 
committee, to subscribe to the capital stock of such Federal reserve bank 
in a sum equal to six per centum of the paid-up capital stock (1) and sur- 
plus of such bank, one sixth of the subscription to be payable on call of 
the organization committee or of the Federal Reserve Board, one sixth 
within three months and one sixth within six months thereafter, and the 
remainder of the subscription or any part thereof shall be subject to call 
when deemed necesjsary by the Federal Reserve Board, said payments 
to be in gold oi^gold certificates... Any national bank failing to signify 
its accei)tance of the terms of this Act \vithin the sixty days aforesaid shall 
cease to act as a reserve agent, upon thirty days' notice, to be given 
within the discretion of the said organization committee or of the Federal 
Reserve Board. vShould any national banking association in the United 
States now organized fail within one year after the passage of this Act to 
become a member bank or fail to comply with any of the ijrovisions of 
this Act applicable thereto, all of the rights, privileges and franchises of 
such association granted to it under the national bank Act (1863) or under 
the provisions of this Act shall be thereby forfeited... Should the total 
subscriptions by banks and the public to the said Federal reserve banks 
or any one or more of them be, in the judgement of the organization com- 
mittee, insufficient to provide the amount of capital required therefor, 
then that committee shall allot to the United States such an amount of 
said stock as vSaid committee shall determine... No Federal reserve bank 
shall commence business with a subscribed capital less than $4,000,000 

Each Federal Reserve Bank is under the supervision and control of 
a board of nine directors, of whom three represent and are chosen by the 
stockholding banks, three must when elected be actively engaged in their 
district in commerce, agriculture or other industrial pursuit, and three 
are nominated by the P'ederal Reserve Board. The chairman of the board 
of directors is chosen by the Federal Reserve Board from the last named 
three, and also has the office of federal reserve agent, acting as official re- 
presentative of the Federal Reseive Board for the performance of the func- 
tions conferred on it by the Act. 

Any bank incorporated by special law of any State, or organized un- 
der the general laws of any State or of the United States, may apply for 
the right to subscribe to the stock of the Federal Reserve Bank organized 
or to be organized witliin the Federal RcvServe District in which it is situa- 
ted. If such application be eccepted the applicant bank must conform 
to the regulations as to reserves and capital and inspections which the Or- 
ganization Committee or the Federal Reserve Board establish. No bank 
may thus subscribe to the stock of a Federal Reserve bank if it have not 
unimpaired paid-up capital sufficient to aallow it to become a National 
Bank within its own locality in accordance with the law regulating such 
banks. When admitted it shall be subject to all laws applicable to National 
Banks. A dividend up to 6 per cent, on paid-up capital shares may be distrib- 


(i) The shares are of $100. 
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uted to stockholders out of the 'net profits of the Federal Reserve Bank. 
Half the surplus profits shall be paid to the government of the United States 
and the other shall constitute a special reserve fund. When the latter 
has reached an amount equal to 40 per cent, of the bank's paid up capital 
the whole balance will return to the governement. 

The property of Federal Reserve Banks — including their capital 
shares, their reserves and all their revenue, is exempt from all taxation of 
the United States Goveinment or the States or other authority, except 
the land tax. 

When the Organization Committee has accomplished its task it gives 
place to the Federal Reserve Board which meets in Washington and is 
the motive power of the whole system. It has seven members, namely 
the Secretary of the Treasury and the Comptroller of the Currency who 
are members ex officio, and five others appointed to hold office for ten years 
by the President of the United States with the consent of the Senate. In 
appointing them the President has due regard to a fair representation of 
the different commercial, industrial and gef)graphical divisions of the coun- 
try, and he designates one of them as governor and one as vice-governor 
of the PVderal Reserve Bo^rd, the former being the board's active execu- 
tive officer. 

The Act also creates a P'ederal Advisory Council, consisting of as many 
members as there are Federal Reserve Districts, each Federal Reserve 
Bank sending a representative to it. This council meets at least four 
times a year : it confers directly with the Federal Reserve Board on gene- 
ral business conditions ; it makes oral or written representations concern- 
ing matters within the jurisdiction of this board ; and it calls for infor- 
mation and makes recommendations in regard to discount rates, rediscount 
business, note is.sues, reserve conditions in the various districts, the pur- 
chase and sale of gold or securities by reserve banks, open market opera- 
tions by these banks, and the general affairs of the reserve banking system. 

Previously National Banks were obliged to have a reserve equal to 
25 per cent, of the amount of their deposits in the reserve towns and 15 per 
cent, in the other towns ; but the Act of 1913 made this percentage 18 in 
New York, Chicago and St. Uouis, 15 in other reserve towns, and 12 in non- 
rCvServe towns. The excesses of available reserves should be transferred 
in accordance with certain conditions to the Federal Reserve Bank. 

For twenty years from 1915 the member banks of a Federal Reserve 
Bank may apply to sell all or some of their circulating notes which they 
desire to retire. 

The Federal Reserve Board will decide on .such applications. A Fede- 
ral Reserve Bank may not purchase more than $25,000,000 of such bonds 
in a year. 

Upon depositing with the Treasurer of the United States bonds so 
purchased, or any bonds with the circulating privilege acquired under this 
Act, any Federal Reserve Bank shall receive from the Comptroller of the 
Currency circulating notes in blank equal in amount to the par value of 
the deposited bonds. Such notes shall be issued and redeemed on the 
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same terms and conditions as National Bank notes, except that they shall 
not be limited to the amount of the capital stock of the Federal Reserve 
Ba,pk issuing them. Thus the circulation of notes will eventually be ap- 
preciably simplified and unified. 

The law perfects the machinery for controlling the banks. In addi- 
tion to the inspections by the Comptroller of the Currency, inspections of 
any bank by the Federal Reserve Bank of its district can be authorized 
by the Federal Reserve Board. The Federal Reserve Banks are them- 
selves inspected annually and their member banks can obtain that they be 
inspected specially. 

As regards the special interests of agriculture — every National Bank 
not situated in a central reserve town may make loans on cultivated, un- 
mortgaged land within its district, for a term of no more than five years, 
of amoiuits not exceeding 50 per cent, of the value of the property offered 
as security. Each of these banks may thus lend as much as 25 per cent, 
of its capital and reserves or one third of its term deposits and continue 
as previously to receive term deposits and pay interest on them. 

The Federal Reserve Board will have the right to add other* towns 
from time to time to the list of those in which the National Banks may 
not thus grant loans secured by landed property. 

Federal Reserve Banks within the territory of the United States do no 
business with the public directly but only with each other and with the Na- 
tional Banks. Their deposits emanate only from their stockholders and 
the government of the United States. By means of the notes they issue 
they may rediscount the commercial paper of their respective National 
Banks and discount the notes and acceptances of foreign banks. They 
ma3^ open branches abroad which may transact all normal banking busi- 
ness directly. 

Both abroad and at home these banks are the government's fiscal 
agents, and as such recover taxes and duties, pay arrears of the public 
debt, etc. 


§ 4. The working of the federal reserve banks. 

As soon as the Act had been passed the organization committee got 
to work. Its first difficulty was to fix the number of the districts in which 
there should be banks, for the interests of the different States could not be 
neglected. 

It was decided that there should be twelve districts, and that the 
banks should have their sites in Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Cleve- 
land, Richmond, Atlanta, Chicago, St. Uouis, Minneapolis, Kansas City, 
Dallas and San Francisco. The notice provided by the Act was given to 
the various banks and on 18 May the decree for the organization of the 
Federal RevServe Banks was drawn up. The banks of each district were 
then divided into three equal groups, according to the amount of capital 
and property they held. At the beginning of July 1914 each group in the 
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various districts elected two directors of a Federal Reserve Bank. This 
somewhat complicated procedure allows the small banks to be represented 
on the directors' boards of their respective Federal Reserve Banks. 

The election ended the task of the organization Committee and on lo 
August the Federal Reserve Board was sworn in. It compris^is in addition 
to its statutory members an expert in foreign banking and investing, a 
Southern banker, a jurist, an economist, and a railway expert. It had first 
to nominate the three representatives of the government in the directors' 
boards of the Federal Reserve Bank. Meanwhile the interior organization 
of the banks was studied by a technical committee. It was judged well 
to divide the powers of the boards of directors into two. The chairman, 
appointed by the Federal Reserve Board from the three official represen- 
tatives, is this board’s intermediary as regards the direction and superin- 
tendence of the business of a bank, and the governor — whom the directors 
appoint from their own number — is the effective president. The direc- 
tors have been well chosen for their financial capabilities and have greatly 
ministered to the scheme’s development. Each Pederal RCvScrve Bank is 
largely an independent institution, managed by local persons. Its offi- 
cials and directors can speak with authority for the different local interests 
they represent. 

The opinions of the governors, supported by their boards of directors 
and amplified by the Federal Advisory Council, have had much weight in 
this first period of the activity of the new banking machinery. 

In October 1914 the work of organization was far from complete, 
but in view of the conditions created by the European war it was thought 
well not to defer the opening of the banks. The opening day was fixed 
for 16 November and the first payment of capital was made on 1 Nov ember. 
Of the 7,493 National Banks which were active only eighteen refused their 
subscri])tion. The first contribution was slightly over $18,000,000 ; and 
the aggregate nominal capital w^as about $106,800,000, that is slightly 
less than $14,000 for each stockholding bank. Succeeding payments 
were made on i February and i May 1915. The other half of the sub- 
scribed capital stock will probably not be called for so soon. In June 1916 
the paid-up capital amounted to $54,864,000. 

In addition the Federal Reserve Banks disposed on the opening day 
of the part of the reserves of the stockholding banks which was to be trans- 
ferred to them under the Act. The banks of the central reserve towns thus 
transferred a sum equal to 7 per cent, of the depo.sits they held, the banks 
of reserve towns made a preliminary deposit of 3 per cent, and the others 
one of 2 per cent. (i). The Federal Reserve Banks also received at one 
time about $ 230,000,000, which with the first payment of capital brought 
their available funds up to about $ 250,000,000. These transferences were 
made quite easily and conveniently. 


(i) The deposits of the two lattei were completed on 16 November i()i5 and 16 May and 16 
November 1916, and their transferred reserv^es thus came to be 6 and 5 per cent., respectively. 
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The Act provided that the rediscount of the paper of stockholding 
banks should in normal times constitute a Federal Bank's chief business. 
The rate of such discount was first fixed at from 5 to 6 ^2 cent., 
according to the term of the bills. But as the Act had lowered the mini- 
mum necessary reserve of the National Banks, these disposed of large sums 
which they previously could not touch and were therefore able to extend 
their business without rediscounting their paper. Thus the available 
reserve of the National Banks of New York rose from $ 85,000,000. From 
being tight money became plentiful ; the Reserve Banks had to meet no 
demand for rediscount except in the three Southern districts ; and at the 
end of 1914 the rate was brought to 4 and 5 per cent. At this time the 
whole rediscount business reached the sum of $10,593,000, of which 
$4,027,000 belonged to the Southern districts. The rate of rediscount was 
lowered to 4 per cent, in 1915 ; and at the end of this year the whole re- 
discount business figured as $32,000,000, of which sum 74 per cent, belong 
ed to the Southern banks. On 17 June 1916 this sum had been reduced 
to $20,425,000, $13,307,000 belonging to the Southern banks. It is* how- 
ever probable that when the abnormal conditions created by the war are 
at an end, that is when the large facilities for credit offered in consequence 
of the great influx of gold into the Uiuted States are no more, rediscounting 
by the Federal Reserve Banks will be more important. 

The unimportance of this branch of business is not due to the nature 
of the paper to be discounted. Under the Act the Reserve I^anks may 
only rediscount bills representing loans for commercial purposes ; but the 
adjective is given a large interpretation, for all advances of funds 
repayable within ninety days, and made by a bank to a borrower whose 
current assets are in excess of his liabilities, are consideretl to be com- 
mercial loans. 

Agricultural paper and bills given for loans on cattle are given a pre- 
ference in that they may be rediscounted even if their term be six months. 
A large part of the rediscounting done by the Reserve Banks has concerned 
pa]3er of this description. Thus on 17 June 1916 63 per cent, of the loans 
granted by the Bank of Minneapolis were of this kind, as were 36 per cent, 
of those of the Bank of Dallas and about 23 per cent, of thovSe of the Banks 
of Kansas City and Chicago. 

Rediscounting is naturally active only in districts in which ordinary 
credit facilities do not suffice. The three Reserve Banks of the South 
appear consequently likely to be able to employ considerable sums in bu- 
siness of this kind. 

The Act supjflies another means of investment to the Federal Reserve 
Banks. They may buy in the open market bonds of the United States, 
bonds of the various States and municipal bonds at six months, and also 
bills of exchange arising out of commercial transactions. On 17 June. 
1916 they held United States bonds for $59,000,000. Of municipal bonds, 
wliich are far less liquid, they then held $22,300,000 and had at an earlier 
date held $40,000,000. 

The Act authorizes them to purchase and discount bills of exchange 
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arising out of home trade, a form of paper which both the legislature and 
the Federal Reserve Board prefer unhesitatingly to simple bills payable on 
order, whether these have only one signature or arc endorsed by the signa- 
tory’s bank. But since commercial acceptances of this kind are few in num- 
ber, business of this kind has hitherto been insignificant. Banking accep- 
tances have on the other hand been most important. The development 
of thcvse transactions is due above all to the rapidity with which the Fede- 
ral Reserve Banks have bought such acceptances at a moderate rate. In 
February 1915 the rate oscillated from 2 to 4 per cent, but most purchases 
were made at 2 % and 2 per cent. They comprise a large quantity of 
foreign paper for which the normal market is London . At the date mention- 
ed their total amount was $64,953,000. All the Reserve Banks except 
that at Dallas had part in them ; but they were chiefly undertaken by the 
banks of New York, Philadelphia and Boston. 

On 10 November 1916 the liabilities of the Federal Banks amounted 
to $650,000,000, reprCvSented as to one tenth by the paid-up capital stock 
and as to nine tenths by the dex)osits of stockholding banks. Their own 
bills have hitherto circulated little, circumstances not rendering them ne- 
cessaries. Their assets amounted to $400,000,000 in gold, $110,000,000 
in pai)er, a certain quantity of their bills, and accounts with neighbouring 
banks. 

The unification which the federal reserve system was designed to effect 
was shown first by the adojjtion of a method of weekly settlements of ac- 
count*^ among the various federal banks, the difference between the debit 
and credit sides of such accounts being rectified by a remitment of specie 
or bills. The dei)lacement of assets from one district to another is thus 
reduced to the minimum. In the second place since 15 June 1916 the re- 
covery without charge of cheques and bills has been enforced by the Fede- 
ral Reserve Board. Every stockholding bank now sends to its Reserve 
Bank its cheques and bills on other stockholding banks — who are bound 
to jiay them without deduction — and also on other banks which have 
accepted this condition. The number of the establishments outside the 
sphere of the Reserve Banks which already i)ractised this method was 
very considerable. This system may be considered to be almost general. 
A commission which strictly covers the costs is charged on each transac- 
tion. The i)rocedure is exi')ected to .strengthen the banking macliinery 
of the whole country, and to place it in this i^articular under the control 
of the Federal Reserve Banks. 

The attraction of the new financial organization seems not yet to have 
been fully felt by the State and other banks, of which only some have be- 
come stock holders of the Reserve Banks, either transforming themselves 
into National Banks or keeping their particular charters. 

It should be mentioned that most of the Federal Reserve Banks in 
their first year of activity did not succeed in realizing sufficient profits to 
cover their costs and distribute the anticipated dividend of 6 per cent. ; 
but these initial difficulties are disappearing. 
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§ 5. Modifications under the act of 1916. 

On the seventh of last December Congress passed an Act modifying 
that of 1916 in several respects with a view to amplifying its scope. 

Certain of these modifications were proposed by the Federal Reserve 
Board in its last report. 

The innovations aimed at making the federal reserve system more 
attractive, that is to say more profitable, to the stockholding banks, and at 
extending the scope and usefulness of the Federal Reserve Banks. 

In abolishing restrictions on the acceptance by stockholding banks of 
bills of exchange of home origin which are sufficiently guaranteed the Act 
has placed within their reach a considerable source of profit, and has at 
the same time provided a new means of credit to the agricultural, indus- 
trial and commercial world ; for notes, drafts and bills of exchange secured 
by agricultural products and other goods and merchandise can be thus 
discounted. Agricultural paper maturing in six months at most may be 
discounted up to an amount equivalent to a percentage of the Federal 
Bank’s assets determined by the Federal Reserve Board. 

Banks in districts having no more than 5,000 inhabitants are authoriz- 
ed to act as agents of insurance companies and agents for transactions of 
land credit, and are thus enabled to undertake two kinds of lucrative 
business. 

As regards land credit, the article of the earlier Act to which we have 
referred is modified as follows : Any national banking association not 
situated in a central reserve city may make loans secured by improved 
and unencumbered farm land situated wdthin its Federal reserve district 
or within a radius of one hundred miles of the y)lace in which such bank 
is located, irrespective of divStrict lines, and may also make loans secured 
by imj^roved and unencumbered real estate within one hundred miles of 
the place in which such bank is located, irrespective of district lines ; but 
no loan made upon the security of such farm land shall be made for a longer 
time than five years, and no loan made upon the security of such real 
estate as distinguished from farm land shall be made for a longer time 
than one year, nor shall the amount of any such loan, whether upon such 
farm land or upon such reale estate, exceed fifty per centum of the actual 
value of the property offered as security. Any such bank may make such 
loans, whether secured by such farm land or such real estate, in an aggre- 
gate sum equal to twenty-five per centum of its capital and surplus or to 
one third of its time deposits and such banks may continue hereafter as 
heretofore to receive time deposits and to pay interest on the same 

The Act increases the power of the Federal Reserve Banks in that it 
allows the Federal Reserve Board to authorize* member banks to carry 
in the Federal reserve banks of their respective districts any portion of 
the reserves ” previously required to be held in their own vaults ; and in 
that it increases the facilities of member banks for short term credit, secur- 
ed by bills not actually discounted. Any national banking association 
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may apply to the Federal Reserve Board for permission " to establish 
branches in foreign countries or dependencies or insular possessions of the 
United States for the furtherance of the. foreign commerce of the United 
States and to act if required to do so as fiscal agents of the United States 
Owing to the initial deposit of the reserves of member banks and the 
transfer allowed by this Act the Federal Banks now hold about a quarter 
of the country’s grand stock of gold. 


* 

* 

Such is in outline the financial and banking sstem instituted in 1913 
and revised in 1916. It is seen to have involved no radical upheaval of the 
previous organization. It merely added some new wheels which centra- 
lized, and in some respects gave a new direction to, the complex and some- 
what unequal mechanism constructed since the beginning of the republic. 
The State Banks, the National Banks, the sub-treasuries, the circ^ation 
emanating from banks in direct contact with the people and secured by 
Federal debt bonds, were not abolished. 'I'hey subsist. But the concen- 
tration of a considerable part of the national gold reserves in a small num- 
ber of Federal banks, which could issue Federal notes in case of need, 
makes incontestably a regularizing force in the money market, and will 
probably ensure the normal course of commercial and banking operations 
in times of crisis. 

This centralizing tendency is equally applied to agriculture by the Act 
of 17 July 1916 on agricultural credit. Under this Act also the territory 
is divided into twelve districts, in this case in accordance with the needs 
of the different districts for agricultural credit. A Federal land bank is 
instituted in each of these districts and may open branches within their 
respective limits. The Federal land banks are individually ruled by ad- 
ministrative boards and collectively by a Federal board of agricultural 
credit. The minimum subscribed capital — $4,000,000 in the case of 
Federal Reserve Banks — is $750,000 in the case of Federal banks of agri- 
cultural credit ; and as the former receive it from the National Banks so 
do the latter receive it from national associations of agricultural credit, 
the government of the United States supplying any deficiency in the case 
of both. Banks of both categories act as fiscal agents of the government 
and receive deposits of public funds. 

Every Federal Reserve bank can buy and sell land bonds issued in 
accordance with the agricultural credit Act, exactl> as they can under- 
take analogous operations involving district, county and municipal bonds. 

Federal land banks are inspected according to the rules applicable to 
National and to Federal Reserve Banks. 



MISCELI.ANEOUS INFORMATION RELATING TO CREDIT 
IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


CANADA. 


THE APPLICATION OF THE AGRICULTURAL ACT IN BRITISH COLUMBIA. — The 
Hon. Wm. Manson, supcriii ten dent of the Agricultural Credit Commission of British Co- 
lumbia in The Agricultural Journal^ Victoria (British Columbia), Vol I. No. November 
1916. 


The Agricultural Act was placed upon the Statute Book of British 
Columbia in March 1915. It authorizes the borrowing of $15,000,000 to 
be administered by a Commission, the debentures of this Commission being 
guaranteed by the goveniment of the province. 

The money market has been unfavourable to borrowing money for 
some time before and since the oubreak of the war, but last spring a loan 
of $ 1,000,000 was obtained under the Act to begin the work and give 
definite aid in developing agriculture. The money cost 5.63 per cent, and 
is being lent to the fanners at 6 per cent. 

Long term loans for twenty, thirty and thirty-six and a half years 
may be made on the amortization plan, interest and principal being pay- 
able half-yearly. 

Short term loans for from three to ten years need not be amortizable. 
The Commission has decided that, while it prefers all such loans to be amor- 
tizable, it will yet for the present grant straight loans for three, four or five 
years, the interest on which will be payable half-yearly ; and that loans 
for from six to ten years must, like the long term loans, be payable on the 
instalment plan, the interest and principal being payable half-yearly. 

Borrowers may from time to time, on any date at which interest is 
due, pay off $ 25 or any multiple of $ 25 in addition to the regular half- 
yearly payments. 

The Act requires that money lent for the improvement of agricultural 
land be advanced only as such improvements are m^de, and the Com- 
mission is arranging accordingly in granting each loan. 

A great many applications are being received for money to pay off 
existing mortgages. In view of the limited amount of money at its dispo- 
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sal it is the poUcy of the Commission to give first consideration to applica- 
tions for money to be used towards the definite increase of agricultural 
production. The applications for money to be used exclusively to pay 
off mortgages are therefore being held abeyant for the time being. 

As the system is still new in British Columbia statistical information 
is limited, but the following figures may be of interest. 





Number 

Average Amount 

Total Amount 

Applications received 

to date . , 

104 

s 1.554 

8 2,175.443 

» appraised 

)) 

» . . 

464 

). 2,324 

» 1,078,606 

Loans granted 

» 

» . . 

144 

» 1,628 

» 234,430 

Applications withdrawn 

)) 

» . . 

7 

» 2,368 

» ^ 6,575 

» refused 

» 

)) . . 

142 

» 2,425 

» 344.405 

» held over 

)) 

» . • 

— 

■ — 

— 

(for money to pay off 

existing 




mortgages). , . . . 

. 

. . . . 

121 

» 3,078 

» 372.450 


Loans Granted. 

5 of S 250 = $ 1,250 


2 » 300 = 600 

21 » 500 = 10,500 

2 » 600 = 1,200 

3 750 == 2,250 

2 )) 800 — 1,600 

2 » 850 1,700 

26 » 1,000 26,000 

4 » 1,200 = 4,§oo 

12 » 1,250 = 15,000 

I >• 1,300 = 1,300 

16 » 1,500 = 24,000 

4 » ■ 1,800 = 7,200 

16 » 2,000 = 32,000 

1 » 2,280 = 2,280 

8 » 2,500 = 20,000 

4 » 3,000 = 12,000 

2 » 3,500 = 7,000 

4 » 4,000 = 16,000 

I » 4,250 = 4.250 

6 » 5,000 = 30,000 

1 » 5.500 = 5-500 

I » 8,000 = 8,000 


144 3 234,430 
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The tenns for which loans have been granted are as follows: . 

3 years, straight loans 3 

5 » » »■ 28 

7 » amortizable » i 

8 » » ........ 3 

9 » » » I 

10 » » » 42 

20 » » » 32 

30 >' » » 14 

36 ^ » » » 20 


Total . . . 144 

Appraisal Fees. 

S 500 or under - S 2.50 

Over $ 500 up to S 1,250 5.00 . 

» 8 1,250 » » $ 2,500 7.50 

» $ 2,500 » » 8 10,000 10.00 

Legal Fees. 

Up to $ 2,500 $ 5.00 

Over 8 2,500 up to § 3,750 7.50 

» S 3,750 » » 8 5,000 10.00 

» S 5,000 » » 8 7,500 15.00 

» S 7,500 » » 8 10,000 20.00 

Half year]3'' repayments on loans are as follows, interest and principal 
being included : 

On 8 1,000 for 3 years ... 8 186.00 

)) )) ^^4 » . . . 145.00 

» » >’5 » . . . X19.00 

» » » 6 » . . . 102.00 

» >' » 7 » . . . 90.25 

» ’> » 8 » . . . 81.25 

)) )) ^^9 » . • . 74*25 

» » ') 10 » . . . 69.00 

» » » 20 » . . . 45-00 

» » » 30 » . . . 38.25 

» » » 36 % » ... 36.00 

The Commission was employing last November five appraisers in 
different parts of the province and every effort was being made to complete 
the work erf appraising before the winter weather set in. 
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Two of the directors of the board have spent a considerable time in 
the field with the appraisers, in order to obtain first-hand information as 
to agricultural land and conditions throughout the province and to help 
them to establish a proper basis of valuation. 

The reports of the appraisers are received at the head office weekly, 
and as they come in the Commission decides on the applications. 


EGYPT. 


THE OPERATIONS OF THE EAND BANK OF EGYPT IN 1916. — From the reports of 
the board of directors and of the auditors for 1015-1916. Alexandria, Society de publications 
6 ^ypiiennes 1916. 


The improvement in financial conditions aj^parent in Rgypt as early 
as the antnmn of 1915 persisted throughout 1915-1916, important supple- 
mentarS' resources, detennined by the European conflict, comj)ensating 
partially for the deficit due to the insufficiency of the cotton harvest. 

This general situation influenced the business of the Land Bank of 
Egyi>t in the year which closed on 30 September 1916. 

Mortage business, wliich had been arrested since the beginning of 
the war, consisted principally in transactions tending to consolidate and 
regularize certain old loans. However towards the end of the year the 
t^ank thought it right to resume on a very modest and prudent scale the 
examination of certain business which presented particularly advantageous 
conditions in the matter of securit3\ The total sum of the mortgage loans 
in being on the < 1 ate mentioned was 91,643.830 francs (i). Since the Land 
Bank was founded it has concluded 2,552 amortizable loans and 99 sales 
of real estate, also amortizable, for the total sum of 195.723,088 francs. 
Only 26 of these loans were made last year, their total sum being 15,978,528 
francs, to which a current mortgage account of 77,770 francs must be 
added. 

Advances for short terms made last year to borrowers on mortages^ 
who applied for them for the needs of their holdings, such loans being with- 
in the limits of the returns from the land cultivated, amounted to 476,333 
francs. 

Although receipts in coin were far larger than in the preceding year, 
the restrictions of credit which circumstances imposed on the fellali, and the 
necessity of meeting none the less, with a defective production, agricultural 
costs increased by costliness of primary materials, increased arrears which 
passed from 10,486,893 francs on 30 September 1915 to 11,621,890 francs 
on 30 September igi6. 

(1)1 franc 9 */b ^ 
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The liquidation of real estate forming the bank’s property was, like 
annual payments, affected by events. This property comprised when the 
preceding banking-year ended about 2,842 feddans (i) and 31,980 square 
pikes (2) of building land (two urban real estate holdings and fifty-three 
rural holdings), representing altogether a credit of 3,757,116 francs. Last 
year new expropriations added to this property forty-nine rural and 
one urban real estate holdings, representing a credit of 3,154^535 francs. 
When the amount covered by the sales (twenty entire holdings, eleven 
parts of holdings and one urban holding), 1,527,861 francs, had been 
deducted there remained on 30 vSeptember 1916 two urban and 82 rural 
holdings having a total area of 3,813 feddans and 132,136 square pikes and 
representing a credit of 5,383,790 francs. The administration resulted in 
a total profit of 1,820,768 francs. 

I'he following tables show the nature and the terms of the loans granted : 

Classification of Current Loans according to the Nature of the Security 
(30 September 1916). 


Nature of loan 

Number 

1 Capital still due 

Rural loans 

j 

1.678 

Egyptian pounds (1) 

3,393.536 

Urban » 

47 

110,616 

Mixed » 

4 

31,008 

Total . 

i 1.729 

3.535,160 


(i) Egyptian pound = £1.828. 


Thus according to these figures the nrral loans represent about 97 per 
cent, of the total amount of tlie mortgage loans of the Land Bank. 


Classification of Amortizable Loans according to their term. 


Term 

Number of loans 

Capital still due 


1 

Egyptian pounds 

I^ss than 10 years 

92 I 

77.917-797 

from 10 to 20 » 

983 

982,515.012 

from 21 to 30 » 

608 

1,386,640.147 

from 31 to 40 » 1 

16 I 

592,130.294 

from 41 to 50 >’ 

( 

1 I 

► ' 359.244.493 

Total . . . 

1,700 

' 3.398,447.743 


The average term of the loans is twenty-three years and two months. 


(1) 1 feddan ^ 1.79374 acres. 

(2) I square pike — 1.67153 square yards. 
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UNITED STATES. 


I. DETERMINATION OF FEDERAL EAND BANK DISTRICTS. 

On 27 December 1916 the Federal Farm Eoan Board, created under 
the Federal P'arm Loan Act, announced its determinations as to the States 
to be included in each of the twelve Federal Land Bank Districts provided 
by the Act, and the town chosen as the site of the Land Bank in each dis- 
trict. The following list shows these conclusions. 

District No. 1, — Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York and New Jersey. The bank to 
be at Springfield, Massachusetts. 

District 2. - Pennsylvania, Delaware, Mar^dand, Virginia, West 
Virginia and district of Columbia. The bank to be at Baltimore, Maryland. 

District N^. 3. -- North and South Carolina, Georgia and Pdorida. 
The bank to be at Columbia, South Carolina. 

District 4. — Ghio, Indiana, Kentucky and Tennessee. The 
bank to be at Louisville, Kentucky. 

District N^ 5. — Alabama, Mississipi and Louisiana. The bank to 
be at New Orleans, I/)uisiana. 

District 6 . — Illinois, Missouri and Arkansas. The bank to be at 
St. Louis, Missouri. 

District 7. — Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota and North Dakota. 
The bank to be at St. Paul, Minnesota. 

District 8. -- low^a, Nebraska, South Dakota and Wyoming. The 
bank to be at Omaha, Nebraska. 

District 9. — Oklahoma, Kansas, Colorado and New Mexico. The 
bank to l>e at Wichita, Kansas 

District 10. — Texas. The bank to be at Hou.ston, Texas. 

District 11. — California, Nevada, Utah and Arizona. The bank 
to be at Berkeley, California. 

District 12. - Washington, Oregon, Montana and Idaho. The 
bank to be at Spokane, Washington. 

I'o this list the board added the following statement : 

In determining the Federal l^and Bank Di.stricts, and in designating 
the cities wdtliin such districts where P'ederal Land Banks shall be located, 
the Federal Farm Loan I 3 oar(l has given careful consideration to the farm 
loan needs ol the country. The hoard held public hearings in nearly cver}^ 
State in the Union, and in this manner collected iniormation oi great \nlue 
in determining its decision. 

F.vety reasonable oy>portunity has been afforded applicant cities 
to furnish evidence to sui)i)ort their claim as locations of Federal Land 
Banks. More than seventy-five cities applied to be designated as the head 
quarters of a bank and were heard through representative committees 
and individuals 


6 
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Officials of the Farm Loan Boards announce that before the end 
of 1916 more than 50,000 farmers had applied for mortgage loans, of which 
the approximate aggregate amount was $ 150,000,000 or more than 
seventeen times the sum which would be immediately available for loans 
when the twelve farm loan banks were organized. 

Most of the applications came from the south and west, 2,000 of them 
from Iowa alone. 

It was expected that almost immediately after their organization the 
banks would find it necessary to issue bonds virtually for their entire capi- 
tal stock, in order to meet the demands of borrowers. 

* 

2. TIIH SUHSCRri*TION OF TIIK CAPIT.\I< OF THE FEDI^RAI, I^AND BANKS. — 
Thr Econnmtc World, New York, lo March 1917. 


In accordance with the terms o[ the Federal Farm Foan Actrsubscrip- 
tion books were o])ened to the public to the capital stock of the hederal 
Land Ihmks, which are to represent in the new Pederal Farm Loan vSystein 
that for which the Federal Reserve Banks stand in the Federal Reserve 
System. The fact that the banks were unlikely to jiay any dividends on 
this stock during the first year and that it will ultimately be retired at par 
naturally made it unattractive to investors. f>ubscnption in none ol the 
twelve districts nearly reached §750,000, the miniinum issue* of capital 
stock of each bank under the terms of the Act. 

The total sum subscribed was only .§120,093, distributed as follows : 
Springfield. Mass.. § to. 275 ; Baltimore, Md., $9,780; Columbia, S. C., S410; 
Louisville, Ky., § 7,735 ; New Orleans, La., S [,570 ; l^t. Louis, Mo., 
§ 7 . 0-5 .* R‘Ui], Minn., $5,360; Omaha, Neb , § 41,735; Wichita, Kan., 
§ 6.335 >* Houston, Tex., $ 14,715 ; Berkeley, Cal., § 6,110 ; S])okaiie, Wash., 
S 5J45* 

The Treasury Department has therefore been obliged to subscribe no 
less than $8,879,905 of the cajiital .stock of the tweh'e Ivand I 3 anks. It 
is of course expected that the stock now vsubscribed for will be gradually 
retired, through the o])eration of the provision of the Act which requires the 
Farm Loan Associations — that is in the la.st resort the borrowing farmers 
themselves -- to subscribe for stock f)f the banks to the extent of 5 per 
cent, of the amount the> ap])ly for as loans. 

The fact that legislation is now pending which will make farm loan 
bonds legal investments for tru.st funds and the funds of savings banks and 
insurance companies in most States in which they are not such already, 
should insure for them a ready market' at a satisfactory rate of interest. 
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GERMANY. 

THE SUBDIVISION OF EAND IN OLD BAVARIA. 


OFFICIAI, SOIIKCK : 

/t) STATiSTiK DE^ KON’iGKEicus H-vvKRN. I^aiK iwirlsdiaftliclic Bt Incbs^tati^tik 
Bd. SI, 0!, Si ('.utrrzcrtruiiinuruiiucti Bd Anhan^ 06 (L nniribuHi^n^ to ihi .^taiistus of 
thr Ktiii^Jont of Ihuutrtu i hi SiaiisUis <>/ Farms. 1 hi Suhiiivibion of Landb), 

crrHKK soT'KCKs : 

Rmiel (T)r. H ) J/indwirNcliaftlicht* Iit*sitzv« rloiliinu nud IkmtzvtT^chielmni; in Althayern 
( rtw Dislnhutinn and i^onvivancc of Fanns in old Havana) h,o\\y/w, T615. 
vStecuki.e (Or F); Die* ( UiU'rzcrtTtiinmeruuii nud laudwiitscluifllidic Zwaiinsverau^htiiij^tn 
ill Bayern (/ 7 it Distnbution ot Latuhand Finnd I ransn 1 1 ncc v} Landed Vropnty in Havana) 
\unaU'U (ks DeuWdieii Keicli'^, X(K. 10*1.:, lais 

TIk" name '* Old Bavaria ” is given to the tliree Bavarian provinces 
of Obeil'jayern, Nicderbayern and Oberpfalz, of which the area and jiopula- 
tion are as follows : 

Area in Hectares (i) Number of Inhabitants 


Oberbayern 1,704,653 1,434,792 

Niederbayern 1,076,756 702,450 

Oberpfalz 966,476 577,912 


3,747,885 2,715,154 

Agriculture employs the greater part of the population namely : 

in Oberbayern 62.7 per cent. 

Niederbayern .... 65.6 

'' Oberpfalz 59.7 


(i) I hectare ~ 2.47 acres. 
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The cultivated area measured in 1910 2,119,677 hectares, when there 
were 248,054 farms, which is to say that the average area of a farm was 8.5 
hectares. 

Most farms measure from two to twenty hectares, and farms of this 
size occupy the largest part of the cultivated area, as follows : 



Percentage 

Percentage 


of Numter 

of Cultivated 


of Farms 

Area 

Oberbayern 

. . . . 62.9 

516 

Niederbayem .... 

.... 62.7 

56.2 

Oberpfalz 

. . . . 6-4*8 

62 


The group occupying the second largest part of the cultivated area is 
that of the farms of from twenty to a hundred hectares : 


Oberbayern 
Nicderbayern 
Oberpfalz . , 


Percentage 
of Number 

Percentafe 

of Farms 

of Cultivated 

— 

Area 

13.1 

45 

10.5 

40.7 

8.9 

33-3 


Faims of less than two or more than a hundred hectares cover an 
insignificant area, but the number of those measuring less than two hectares 
is very large. 


Percentage Percentage 

of Number of Farms of Cultivated Area 

More Less More 

than 2 hectares than aoo hectares than z hectares than 200 hectares 

Oberbayern . . 23.7 0.3 1.8 1.6 

Niederbayem . 26.6 0.2 2.7 1.3 

Oberpfalz . . . 26.1 0.2 2.7 2 


From 1882 to 1907 there were very important changes in the various 
groups as regards the cultivated area, the number of farms and these percen- 
tages. The number of the farms and the cultivated area at these two 
dates were as follows : 


Number 

of 

Farms 


Oberbayern 98,296 

Niederbayem 83,891 

Oberpfalz 65,867 


1882 1907 


Area 

in 

Number 

of 

Area 

in 

Hectares 

Farms 

Hectares 

913,116 

92.243 

904,227 

687,131 

82,520 

680,218 

519.380 

64,071 

494.929 
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As is seen from this table both the ntimber of farms and the cultiva- 
ted area were dim i nis hing, doubtless as a result of the development of in- 
dustry. 

In the same period the percentage of farms having an area of from two 
to twenty hectares changed as follows : 

1882 1907 

Peicentage Percentage 

Farms Area F rms Area 


Oberbayern 58.2 49.8 62.9 51.6 

Nieclerbayern 57.1 52.1 62.7 56.2 

Ober}>falz 59.0 55.8 64.8 62.0 


Tliis is to say that the percentage formed both by the number of these 
farms and by their area had increased, while these percentages concerned 
with farms of less than two and of more than twenty acres had decreased, 
as is seen from the following table : 

1882 1907 

Percentage Percentage 


Farms of more than 20 hectares 

Numl)er 
of Farms 

Area 

Number 
of Farxns 

Area 

Oberbayc'rn 

13-2 

48.1 

13-4 

46.6 

Nieclerbayern 

II . 2 

44.8 

10.7 

41.1 

Ober])fah 

lO.I 

40.8 

9.1 

35-3 

Farms of less than 2 hectares 





Oberbavern 

28.0 

2.1 

237 

1.8 

Niederbavern 

317 

31 

26. () 

2.7 

Oberpfalz 

30-9 

3-1 

26.1 

2.7 

The average extent has remained 

almost unchanged, 

as follows ; 




1882 

1907 




Percentage 

Percentage 


Oberbayern 

. . « 

9-3 

^8 


Nieclerbayern 

. . . • 

8.2 

8.2 


Oberpfalz 

. . . . 

7-9 

77 



The official statistics give us no data as to landed property. With 
respect to it partictxlar .statistics, concerned only with isolated districts, must 
be cou.sulted. From these we can deduce : 

1) That the farms having an area of from two to a hundred hec- 
tares are cultivated by their owners, those held and cultivated by lessees 
representing only from 1.7 to 3 per cent, of the cultivated area. 

2) That this percentage is slightly higher in the cases of farms of 
less than two and more than a hundred hectares. From about 15 to 20 per 
cent, of the total area of these groups is cultivated by lessees. 

The extent of the farms has been influenced by : 

i) the system of hereditary succession ; 
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2) the sale of property in parcels which produces excessive subdivi- 
sion {GUferzertrilmmenmg), 

In all old Bavaria the system of single succession is in force. Landed 
property is inherited by a single heir, the other heirs being paid the price of 
their shares.- This syvStem has a feudal origin and has been preserved by 
the conservative spirit of the agriculturists who have remained faithful 
to ancient cUvStoms. 

Landed property is generally, or at least oftenest, inherited by the 
youngest heir, for reasons both economic and social. It is the custom for chil- 
dren when they marry to leave the paternal home in order to settle on their 
own farms. A farmer generally marries when he is between twenty and 
twenty-five years old ; and when his children marry in their turn he is 
still able to cultivate his farm without them. 

The ])rice which the heirs receive as their share is always a little less 
than it would be if the land were sold freely. The price of buying back the 
shares is none the less very high, so that the net profit yielded by the farm 
is brought only with difficulty up to 2 or 3 per cent. 

Besides pa5dng the shares of liis brothers and sisters the heir of the land 
has to maintain liis parents. The conditions of this maintenance are fixed 
by a contract in which the quantity and quality of the objects agreed upon 
are minutely specified. The stipulation that the value of the maintenaiiee 
be paid in cash is very rare. 

This system of succession prevents the formation of too minute hold- 
ings, but it leaves the holdings burdened with debts ; and the* eventual 
result of this is that there is after all subdivision. In other words holdings 
are sold in parcels. 

These sales are made : 

By the owner w^ho retains his dwelling-house* aild the ap])urte- 
nant lands and divides his remaining land into parcels which he sells se- 
parately. 

b) By the medium of a speculator in land who buys the whole hold- 
ing and divides it into lots which he sells on his own account. 

Such division has attaineef to enormous proporti(>ns of recent years, 
as is seen from the following table : 


Properties solds in lots 
Number Area 


1901- 1902 425 8,411.77 hectares 

1902- T903 425 8,824.85 

1903- 1904 319 11,049.23 

T904-1905 589 11,500-44 

1905- 1906 709 14,019.19 

1906- 1907 759 14,911.55 

1907- 1908 802 16,035.42 

1908- 1909 802 14,461.64 ” 

1909- 1910 810 12,914.68 
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In 1903 a commission was nominated to investigate the cauvses of this 
phenomenon and its consequences. The commission's report states that : 

I. The following are the causes of the excessive subdivision : 

1. The debt burdening landed property, owing to the system of 
succession and that of subdividing the lands, that is to say to the high 
price which the farmer pays for the parcels he buys. 

2. The insufficiency of labour which makes the costs of agriculture 
heavy, especially in the case of the larger farms having an area of more than 
twenty hectares. 

3. The speculation of those who increase their profits by subdividing 
the lands. 

II. The following are the consequences of the excessive subdivision: 

1. The wasting of woods, for s})eculators in land cut down the woods 
on a holding before they sell it in parcels. 

2. The withdrawal from agriculture of the circulating capital repre- 
sented by the profits of speculators which attained to nearly four and a half 
million pounds in the period between 1892 and 1904. 

These conseciuences of subdivision, so detrimental to agriculture, in- 
duced the Bavarian government to take measures to ])revent or at least 
to impede* its ])r()gress. The first of these measures dates from about 1850 
when a law forbidding subdivision by speculators was promulgated. It 
was how^ever onh’ in force for some years, being repealed about i860, 
between which date and 1894 subdivision was again unham])ered. 

The measures taken b}' the government in 1S94 and 18(^9 allow' subdi- 
vision but regulate it. Special laws forbid the sale of immature w'oods and 
make tbe sj^eculator liable for arrears of taxes with w’hicli the subdivided 
lands may be burdened. 

The commission in 1(^03 was instructed not only to examine the causes 
and consequences of subdividioii but also to answer the twx) following 
questions : 

1. Would it be o])portune to forbid subdivision by decree, as was 
done in Wurtemberg ? 

2. Would it be o])portune to offer special ])rivileges to niral banks 
as inducements to them to substitute them.selvcs for s})eculators in land ? 

Tlu* commission in its report answered the first question in the nega- 
tive, the second in the affirmative. 

On Uie basis of this report the law on the subdivision of lands was pro- 
mulgated on 13 August J910. Its most important provisions are contain- 
ed in its first and second articles. 

The first article establishes a right of pre-emption in favour of: 

a) Rural banks of the district. 

b) Credit institutions authorized to such end by the Minister of Agri- 
culture (the co-o])erative agricultural unions ha\ 4 ng their headquarters 
at Munich and Regensburg have also been thus authorized). 

f) The respective communes. 

In order that tliis right of pre-emption may be valid it must be declar- 
ed within twenty-one days. 
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The second article gives a right to withdraw : 

а) to the farmer who sells his land to a speculator, within seven days ; 

б) to farmers buying parcels of land from speculators, within five 

days. 

The oflicial statistics give us the following data as to the subdivision 
of land from i March 1911 to the end of 1912 : 

Number . Area 


of subdivided properties 

' igii 295 4,861.36 hectares 

T912 453 5 . 18^-97 


If these data be comirared with those for preceding years the law will 
be seen to have lessened subdividion. 

The following figures vShow the participation of rural banks in these 
transactions from 1905 to 1912 : 


Number Area 

of subdivided properties 


1905-1906 

... 25 

361.70 hectares 

1906-1907 

... 25 

417.47 

I907-T908 

... 27 

312.92 

1908-1909 

... 26 

344 22 ” 

1909-1910 

... 33 

430.99 

1910-191T (l) .... 

... 51 

053.58 

I9II (2) 

... 74 

1,652.96 

1912 

. . . 106 

1.577.87 


As is seen from tliis table the participation of rural banks has notice- 
ably increased since the law of 13 August 1910 has been enforced, while that 
of speculators has diminished. The following figures show the part played 
by si 3 eculators in the aggregate subdivision accom])lished in 1912. 

Oberbayern 24.2 per cent. 

Niederbayern 46.2 '' 

Oberj^falz 49.1 


(1) Up to I March. 

(2) From I March. 
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In spite of the favourable results obtained in 1911 and IQ12 those who 
understand the question do not anticipate that the rural banks will com- 
pletely supersede the speculators. Subdivision does not entirely square 
with the business of rural banks. It is a transaction which needs large ca- 
pital and time for its conclusion ; and it is moreover an entirely commer- 
cial transaction which cannot be free from a speculative element. There- 
fore it is somewhat outside the scope of the rural banks ; and the found- 
ation of special institutions which will undertake it has been proposed. 
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SOME AGRTCULTURAE PROBLEMS IN DALMATIA. 


OFFICIAI, SOURCK. 

OESTERRT5IC11I3CHES Jahrtujch Fte 1 912 {Austrian Yearbook for 1912), Vienna 1912. 

OTHER SOURCES : 

GruiiisiC (A.) : Agrariie operazijc kas sredbtvo za podigimcc ekonomiCnik okolnosti Dalniadje 
{Agricultural Operations as a means of promoting Economic Progrchs in Dalmatia), I’oki, 
1911. 

ViNSKA Kriza IzvesSe o ankeli {Thc Crisis in Wine Production. Reports of the Enquiry) Spa- 
lato, 1909. 

I/EITHe (Dr II ) : Dahnatiiiische Agrarprobleme {Dalmatian Agrarian Problems), WrC'iia, 1912. 


§ I. Agricueturai. area and improvements. 

Dalmatia is ]jre -eminently an agricultural country. According to 
the available statistics it had, in rgir, 642,810 inhabitants of whom 
518,790 or 86 j)er cent, belonged to the agricultural class. NeverthelCvSS 
Dalmatia exj)orts no agricultural products, but in fact imports a large quan- 
tity of them. In 1912 it ini])orted : 

240,500 crowns' (i) worth of cereals 

7973 ^^^^ and vegetables 

293,200 " " " animal products. 

The values of the merchandise of these respective categories exported 
were 69,400, 133,100 and 81,900 crowns. Only with res})ect to live stock 
did the value of exports — 674,000 crowns — exceed that of imiiorts — 
26,800 crowns. Thus the case of Dalmatia is the singular one of an 
agricultural country which has an agricultural production inadequate to 
its own needs. It is worth while to seek the causes of this phenomenon. 


(i) I crown of gold 


10 — rf. at par. 
12 
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Dalmatia has an area of 1,283,000 hectares (2) distributed as follows : 


Arable land 137,238 hectares 

Vineyards 81,853 

Olive plantations 3^,992 

Gardens 37.024 

Prairic-land 10,492 

PawSturage 562,900 

Woods 329,627 

Marshy lands ^3,383 

Roads, water-courses, buildings, etci . . . 29,000 


The terms pasturage and woods need explanation. The official statistics 
include as woods all lands once wooded, even in a somewhat remote ])ast 
and even if to-day they are bare save for occasional shrubs and bushes. 
The name pasturage is aj^plied cv^cn to lands on which grass grow's s]’)ar.sely 
for three or four months of the year while for eight or nine months they are 
completely bare. 

The table wc have given shows that 22 per cent, of the whole area is 
cultivated while 78 ])er cent, is formed of uncultivated land. 

With respect to the soil’s natural fertility the total area of Dalmatia 
can be div ided into land of three categories : 

1. The land of the first category has an area of from 180,000 to 
200,000 hectares. It comprises the .so-called “ polja ” stri])s of land lying 
along the shores and the banks of the water-courses. This land is excep- 
tionally fertile. 

2. The second category includes all the woodland and most of the 
pastureland and may be considered to have a mininium fertility. 

3. Between these tw^o extremes is a third category, that of Ihe niarsh^^ 
lands and the mountain slo])cs. In ])oint of natural fertility these lands ap- 
proximale to those of the first category. But before they can be brought 
under cultivation preliminary mca.sures are necessary — the draining of the 
marshy lands aiul the reforestation of the mountain lands. Without these 
itu])rovements these lands approximate rather to those of the second cate- 
gory, remaining lands of minimum fertility. 

The facts stated point to the first agricultural problem which has to 
be solved in Dalmatia, that namely of extending the cultivated area. For 
this improvements of two kinds are needed ~ works of drainage and of 
reforestation. 


§ 2. The DTSTRinUTTON OF LANDED PROPERTY. 

With re.spcct to the distribution of landed property Dalmatia presents 
two extremes : properties are very large or very small. This is due to s])e- 


(2) I hectare = 2.47 acres. 
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dal conditions in the country. The feudal regime established under the 
influence of Venetian dominion, Turkish dominion and Slav customs has 
been preserved until to-day. 

The large properties belong to individuals or to the communes, the latter 
owning altogether 656,000 hectares or 50 per cent, of the country's whole 
area. 

Side by side with the large properties, which are an outcome of the 
feudal system, properties of very small extent have gradually been formed 
as follows : 

d) By means of contracts of sale and purchase. The large landowners 
are not averse from selling their property, for in Ilalmatia there is almost 
always a lack of labour and very extensive areas arc therefore left uncultiv- 
ated. 

h) By means of a distribution among members of a commune of 
the communal landed property. Hitherto about 12,000 hectares have 
thus been distributed. 

c) By means of encroachments on the communal property. 

Large and small properties are alike often scattered. Small projirie- 
tors generally own from three to four quarter or half-hectare plots. I^arge 
proprietors often possess fifty scattered parcels of land, sometimes even more. 
Among the reasons for this state of affairs are the unequal fertility of the 
lands, the distribution caused by inheritance and the encroachments. 

A small proprietor himself cultivates and realizes the value of his land ; 
whereas a large proprietor nearly always lets it. The latter himself cul- 
tivates it and realizes its value only excei)tionally, most frequently in the 
south of Dalmatia, in the province of Kanali where there is an abundant 
supply of Montenegrin labour. 

Large properties are always let in parcels. There are two forms of 
leases ; a) the ordinary lease which is very rare ; and b) the contract of cul- 
tivation, a type to winch from 85 to 90 per cent, of the contracts conform. 
Parcels let by these contracts have an area of from one to three hectares. 

The communes, especially those in the northern islands, also let the 
arable lands wliich form part of their landed property. Their woods and 
pasturelands are used by all their members. 

Owing to the lack of labour consequent on the emigrations of recent 
years an important amount of land admitting of cultivation is lying fal- 
low. 

The distribution of landed property, as this has been explained, and 
the method by which it is cultivated, bring us to three further agrarian 
problems : those namely, of i) the farming contract, 2) the distribution of 
communal landed i)roperty, and 3) the redivision of lands. 
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§ 3. ThL FARMING CONTRACT. 

Tliis contract is from a legal point of view a lease sui generis, whereas 
from an economic point of view it may be regarded as imposing a slightly 
modified fendartenure. 

Its content is as follows : 

1. The proprietor lets to the cultivator the land when it is still 
lying waste. The cultivator must therefore bring it under cultivation 
before he can farm it. 

2. The duration of the contract depends on the duration of crops. 
Where grain is grown it is from one to two years, in the case of vineyards 
from twenty-five to fifty years. 

3. The contract obliges the lessee to give a part of the gross products, 
generally a quarter, to the proprietor. 

vSuch is the content of the normal and most usual type of contract. 
Exceptionally there aie deviations from it as regards the duration of the 
lease and its terms. 

The most important results of such contracts are : 

a) Extensive agriculture. 

Difficulties, unfortunately too frequent, arising between the pro- 
prietor and the lessee. 

Since the lessee is obliged to render a sliare of the gross products to 
the proprietoi, he does no more than cultivate the land on the extensive 
system, for otherwise he would have to give the proprietor all or almost all 
its net yield owing to the law as to a rental which is less than proportionate. 
Extensive agriculture is facilitated by the fact that the lessee is as a rule 
hiiiLself a small proprietor. It is therefore entireh^ to liis interest to culti- 
vate his own property first, and the land he rents is in consequence often 
not cultivated in time. 

The lessee looks upon the proprietor as a parasite who steals from 
him a part of his products. He therefore seeks by ever}* means in his power 
to take back what he considers to have been robbed from him. 

About i8c) 4 an event occurred which resulted in the supersession of a 
fair number of farming contracts by ordinary leases. 

Towards 1890 the phylloxera appeared in the country. Gradually the 
vineyards of Dalmatia were devastated. This fact in itself annulled the 
contracts relevant to them. Everywhere people began to replace the indi- 
genotis vine with the American variety. Plantation however necessitated 
larger expenditure. Contracts of lease are more easily adai^ted than 
farming contracts to plantations of this kind ; and so it came about that 
a misfortune produced good results. The farming contracts were reduced 
by 20 per cent. 
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§ 4. Distribution op communae ianded property. 

The comnmnal jnoperty has an area of 656,000 hectares. Its greater 
part, that is about 55 per cent. , is pastureland. Woodland constitutes 30 per 
cent, and the rest is arable land. The words woodland and pastureland 
must be given the denotation we have alread^^ explained. 

On the pastureland the animals of all the members of a commune are 
pastured. In the woods animals are pastured and wood is cut. In this 
connection woodcutting properly so-called must be distinguished from the 
gathering of leaves for forage. Woodcutting is undertaken without any 
method and the result is real devastation. 

Arable land is let by farming contracts. This generally takes place 
in the islands of the north Cultivatois settled on land belonging to 
the communevS enjoy slightly better conditions than those on private land. 
In its capacity as ])io]uietor the commune is satisfied with little, as a lule 
one seventh of the yield converted into cash. 

Communal property constitutes an inexhaustible source of controversy 
among the members ot one commune and among adjacent communes. In 
a government report of iSyo it was said to produce a little grass and many 
lawsuits The shepherds are well armed wdiile they ])avSture their flocks 
and are almost alwa3"s at war with members of their commune or with 
the shejiherds of adjacent communes. 

Communal pro])erty is being more and more reduced in extent by en- 
croachments on the part of those membervS of communes who are protected 
by the communal council. These are declared to b(* juoprietors after they 
have lieen occuiiiers for a certain number of your^. But it is not rare for 
a second encroachment to supersede the first on the occasion of a change in 
the communal v'ouncil. 

Until 1850 the eommunes paid no taxes on their propert}^ because 
their members paid a tax as usufructories. From 1850 the State placed a 
land tax on the communal ])roperty and the contribution of the usufructories 
was thereafter ])aid to the communes. 

Until 1850 no change was introduced into communal ]iroperty. In 
that year, after the cadaster had been established, it became liable, as has 
been said, to the land tax. In the same year occurred the first scheme for 
the distribution of communal property to the members of communes. 
There have been many subsequent and similar schemes. 

For twent3^-six years none of them produced any effect ; but on 
27 March 1876 they had an important result, namely the promulgation of 
the law on the distributioti of communal property. 

The terms of this law are as follows : 

T. The distribution of communal jnoperty is optional. Every com- 
mune may either distribute it or retain it as communal. 

2. Distribution is made on the following conditions : 

a) A majority of the communal council must have voted in favour 
of a proposed distribution. 
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b) It must be accepted by au absolute majority of all the inhabi- 
tants registered by the census of the commune. 

3. The distribution among the members of the commune will be 
made by the communal authorities, assisted by a surveyor. 

4. Before a distribution is made the land which it should not affect, 
that is the land which will remain the commune's projierty, will be 
surrounded by a hedge. 

Hitherto 12,000 hectares have been distributed in fourteen communes, 
in accordance with this law. 


§ 5. Redivision. 

We will devote a few words to the problem of redivision. 

It has already been said that landed ]iroperty in Dalmatia is too much 
scatt(‘red, many proprietors owning from fifty to eighty parcels of land. 

In view of this state of affairs redivisioti would be very useful. It 
is however very rarely proposed and the law on subidvision promulgated 
in 1883 has never been ap])lied. The reason for these circumstances is 
not hard to seek. ’ 

The problems of the farming contracts and of the distril:)utioii of 
landed propert}’ are distinct. That of division cannot however be solved 
finally, in view of existing agrarian relations, until after the iwo former. 
If a redivision were to be undertaken today it could be only proviwsional 
and would have to be renewed after the other two ])roblems had been 
solved. 

Owing to such dependence on other questions redivision cannot be 
considered in isolation. Redivision w'as last proposed in 1910 by Deputy 
Sununcitch, who suggested that it should be undertaken simultaneously 
with the solution of the problems of the farming contracts and of the 
distribution of communal proper! 33 
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FARM TENANCY IN THE UNITED STATES 

by Prof. Benjamin H. Hibbard, 

University oj Wisconsin, 


Introduction. 

So far as the authentic history of tenancy in the United States is 
concerned it may be said to begin with the year t88o since at that time the 
first tenancy census was taken. The percentage of farms operated by ten- 
ants for the four census years, by divisions, were as follows : 



1910 

igoo 

1890 

1880 

United States 

37-<> 

35J 

28.4 

^5-5 

North Atlantic division . 

18.2 

20.8 

18.4 

16.0 

South Atlantic division . 

45-9 

44.2 

.18-5 

36.1 

North Centra] division . . 

28.9 

27.9 

33-4 

20.5 

South Central division. . 

517 

48.6 

38.5 

36.2 

Western division .... 

14.1 

16.6 

12,1 

T4.O 


It will be seen that in 1880, about one in four farms was o])erated by a 
tenant ; in 1910 almost two out of five were in the tenant grouj). Unques- 
tionably the proportion is somewhat higher by this time than it was six 
years ago. The number of tenant farms increased 130 per cent, during the 
thirty year period coveredby the statistics, while during the same time there 
was an increase of but 34 per cent, in the number of farms worked by owners. 
At these disprojiortionate rates of increase it will take but another three 
decades to result in a larger number of tenants than landowning farmers, thus 
making us unmistakably a nation of tenants and landlords. It is, however, 
by no means certain that the proportion of tenants will continue to show an 
uninterrupted increase. In fact the increase has already ceased, and a turn 
in the other direction been made, according to the last census, in twelve 
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of the older States. There was also a decrease in tenancy percen- 
tages in several of the newer States but the significance of the change 
in these States is different from that in the older settled part of the 
country. 

Tenancy reaches its highest point in the cotton belt. For instance in 
Georgia two thirds of all farms are rented. The percentage is also high in 
the corn belt ; in Illinois over two fifths of the farms are rented, and largely 
in the best part of the State. 

It is, then, jdain that the growth of tenancy in the United States has for 
at least three decades been rapid. Before the year 1880. there had undoubt- 
edly been a much less rapid growth, yet it had reached important propor- 
tions nevertheless. The question may very properly be asked why so many 
farms should be fanned by others than their owners. Kspecially is this 
a pertinent question in view of the fact that witliin a half century the federal 
government has disj)osed of immense tracts of ])ublic domain on terms 
so favourable as to make ownershi]:) eas}’ and the necessity of renting land 
of a landlord remote. Several hundred million acres of land have within 
a half century either been granted free of charge to the settler, or sold at 
such low ])rices as to suggest a gift. And this ])lan of disposing of the land was 
with the conscious idea of ])utting land into the hands of the men who 
should acquire it for their own use. And yet upon much of the land given 
aw^ay, or sold for $ 1.25 ])er acre during the seventies or the eighties, 
are now to be found tenants, in many instances as many tenants as 
owuiers. 

The causes of this remarkable devehqmient of a tenant class, if class 
it may be called, are complex. In the first ])lace it may be remarked that 
very few American farmers ])refer to be tenants rather than c.wners. So far 
as the man on the farm is concerned he is either the owner or a i)rospective 
owner. The young man ex]^ects to rent land, but always witli the hope and 
the expectation that the tenancy will lead to owmershi]). Farmers remain 
tenants because the}’ find the price of land high, or sometimes it may mean 
that the ])rice of the farm is high not so much because of high ])rice ]>er acre 
as becau.se it reciuires many acres to make an efficient unit. High price per 
acre would rule in the case of truck farming land, in fruit land, irrigated 
districts, or in general farm land near a great city. High cost ot the farm 
as a whole, due j^rimarily to great size, w^ould obtain in the wheat belt and 
still more in the grazing l>olt. But wdiichever the cause, the fact remains 
that it is no easy matter for a young man to gain possession of a farm w’orth 
§10,000 to §20,000. Somebody must make a considerable payment on a 
farm of this kind Ixffore the owner is willirg to take a mortgage for the 
balance, or a bank is willing to advance the funds. 

Nearly two thirds of the farms rented are rented for a share of the pro- 
duct. Out of each hundred farms, tw^euty-four are rented in whole or in 
part on shares, and thirteen are rented for cash. The cash rent as used in 
the census figures does not always means actual money, but instead signifies 
some other form of fixed payment, such as a si)ecified quantity of cotton. It 
cannot be said that one form of rent payment is good and the other bad, 
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or that one is even better than the other. There are, however, advantages 
of each from the standpoint of both landlord and tenant. For instance cash 
rent is simpler ; there is no room for disagreement as to amount, or as to 
time of payment. It is supposed that cash pa3ment of rent signifies a more 
independent position of the tenant. He is free to do as he pleases in many 
particulars. Under the condition of cash rent the landlord as a rule exer- 
cises relatively little control over the management of the farm. In fact 
inability or unwillingness to do so is a prime reason on his part for prefer- 
ring cash, even though somewhat less in amount than share rent. The prob- 
lem to the landlord of sales of produce is eliminated in the case of cash pay- 
ment, and all fear of an unfair ^vision eliminated. 

On the contrary there are many advantages to both parties in the shar- 
ing of the income. The tenant runs less risk, since in case of a failure or 
partial failure of crops, he is permitted to pay a rental proportionate to the 
income instead of a cash charge much beyond it. Moreover, it requires 
less capital on the tenatit’s part to start farming on shares since under 
these circumstances he furnishes but half, or possibly some other fraction, 
of the live stock, feed , and seed needed. As an offset to these advantages 
the tenant has less freedom of choice in running the farm, though he has the 
advantage of the landlord’s more mature judgement. Control over the 
farm and its management is one of the foremost reasons for preferring to let 
land out on shares instead of for cash. It i,s the general belief on the part 
of landlords that on an average the returns are greater in the case of share 
than of cash rent. This is unquestionably true when prices of produce are 
above normal, or during a period of rising prices such as has obtained during 
the past fifteen or tw'enty years. For twenty years after the first tenancy 
census was taken cash rent gained much more rapidly than share rent and 
it looked as though it was to become the prevailing system. Then came the 
census of 1910, with the information that cash rented farms had increased in 
number but half as rapidly as those rented for a share. This was so pro- 
nounced a change as to call for an explanation. While other factors may 
have entered, the outstanding one seems to be that with the rise in prices 
of farm produce the share going to the landlord increased raindly, so rapidly 
in fact that it was hard to pull cash rent up to the same level. As a conse- 
quence landlords were anxious to change from the cash to the share system. 
Tenants, although not usually so anxious for the change, would acquiesce 
rather than run the risk on a much increased cash basis. Even the weather 
may have played a part, since a prolonged series of wet years made crops un- 
certain in many districts and caused a change in the minds of tenants in 
favour of share ])ayment. The most encouraging form of tenancy is where 
landlord and tenant share in both management and income, becoming as 
it were partners. 
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§ I, Length of tenancies. 

According to the best information available a tenant stays on a given 
farm hardly three years. The share tenants move a little oftener than do 
those paying cash. In contrast to the short period of occupancy by ten- 
ants the farms operated by owners are held by a given owner probably about 
sixteen years. Thus even the owners are not in the habit of staying on the 
same farm permanently. It must be remembered that America is a new 
country, and that there is still a strong tendency among farmers to move 
west and take advantage of the cheaper price of land. Likewise there are 
many small farms sold in order to purchase larger ones. As a result the farm 
population at best is not extremely stable. 

Tenants are continually on the move because of a variety of circum- 
stances. Many times it has been said that the short lease is the curse of 
American tenant farming. But the short lease is the result rather than the 
cause of evils. American farm land has been rising rapidly in value. It has 
been, in consequence, for sale. As a result of these facts many a farm chang- 
es occupants because of a change in ownership, and the owner, so long as 
he holds the farm for sale, is bound to lease it for short periods of time. 

Another important cause of short tenures is the fact that the tenants are 
themselves developing into farm owners. In the normal course of events 
a young man starts farming on a .small scale, and therefore wants a small 
farm. A few years later he is better satisfied with a somewhat larger farm, 
and hence moves if he finds an opportunity, as he usually does. But fully 
as important as the desire to rent a bigger farm is the prospect of owning 
a farm for hiimself. The rate at which tenants become owners is growing 
somewhat slower. Nevertheless the great majority of those who stay in the 
farming business a lifetime manage by some means to become landowners. 
Of all farmers below the age of twenty-five, over three fourths are tenants, 
whereas of those over sixty-five years of age about six sevenths are owners. 
It is thus plain that the short periods of occupancy of farms by tenants is 
in no small measure due to the constant rise of tenants to ownership on their 
own account. 


§ 2. Speculation and tenancy. 

Very closely related to length of tenure and to the amount of tenancy 
is speculation in land. From the very beginning of the public land policies 
of the country speculation on the part of individuals has pla3’ed a major 
role. The cheap government price has always been tempting to investors, 
and rare indeed is the case of land which has not been held many ^^^ears 
primarily for the rise in value. This speculative period has lasted well 
beyond the early years when land was cheap, and mainly unused. It pre- 
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vails to a great extent throughout the country today. The speculator 
wants to get what he can out of the land while he holds it and thus puts it 
on the market for rent. He is even wrilling to take a very moderate ren- 
tal rather than not let it at all, and above all he will not tie his own hands 
with a long lease. In parts of the grain belt where speculation has reached 
its greatest development half of the farms are rented. The landlords when 
asked whether or not the investment is a paying one are likely to reply that 
the rise in land values makes it pay, though rent alone would not. So long 
as land continues to rise in value, so long will it be the object of specula- 
tion, and so long as non-farmers are tempted to buy it for speculation, so 
long again will it be offered for rent. The relationship between specula- 
tion and rent is a close one. Lest the reasoning concerning tliis ])oint seem 
to be unduly deductive it may be said that in the older parts of the United 
States, where the rise in values has become much less rapid than formerly, 
and especially much less raj)id than in the Middle West, the percentage of 
tenancy is in the first place lower than a few years ago, and in the second 
place decidedly lower than in the latter section. Moreover, in Europe where 
farm land is much more stable in value than in America, tenures are likewise 
more stable. So long as there are such splendid opportunities for profitable 
investments to be made in American farm lands, there is sure to be a conti- 
nuation or even an increase in the proportion of farms owaied by one class 
and operated by another. 


§ 3. Tenancy and types of agriculture. 


The evidence is abundant to show that tenancy follow^s as the natur- 
al outcome of conditions, and one of the most im})ortcUit of the conditions 
is the character of the agriculture in practice. The tenant is transient. 
Consequently he is bound to adapt himself to an environment which ad- 
mits of relatively easy shifts. He must get into the routine (piickly on 
arrival at his new home, and must be able to take liis possessions along with 
him from tlie farm he is leaving. This means that he owns relatively little 
live stock, that he plants few perennials or biennials, that he invests little 
money in fertilizers or sub-soil ploughs. The tenants deal with animals and 
crops that can be made to yield their increase within twelve mouths. In 
the truck districts they grow tomatoes, but not asparagus ; potatoes, but 
not rhubarb. What the tenant wants is a chance to sow, harvest and sell, 
all within a year. It is therefore not surprising that tenancy is most pre- 
valent in the greatest cotton, com, and wheat districts. In the cotton belt 
all things seem to conspire to divorce the ownership from the tillage of the 
soil. The crop is given witliin the year ; it requires but little capital on 
the part of the tenant, and but little improvement in the way of buildings 
and fences on the part of the land level. In the com belt the broad acres 
capable of cultivation on a wholesale plan, with the prospect of much pro- 
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duce for the market within a few months, appeal strongly to the man who 
can command relatively more labour than capital. 

The northern tenant is a grain producer and grain seller. He produces 
more grain of every kind than is produced by the landowning farmer. This 
means that the tenant raises less of the crops used for feeding young stock, 
such as hay and pasture crojDS. The grain which he raises has two main mar- 
kets. One market is the city ; the other is the neighbouring farmer who feeds 
stock, feeds more grain than he can raise. 

The tenant does not go extensively into such business as dairying 
and for very obvious and imj)ortant reasons. He must have, in order to 
do dairying successfully, well equij^ped barns, milk house, fences and the 
like. The landlord does not care to furnish facilities of this kind, especially 
the landlord who holds the farm mainly for speculation. Or again the land- 
lord who lives at a distance from the farm hesistates to put up many improve- 
ments of this kind because of the rapid deterioration in careless hands, and 
many tenants are careless with property which is not their own. Another 
reason why tenants do not care especially to go into a business like dairying 
is because it makes it much harder to move and adjust themselves to farms, 
barns, and surroundings, such as they are likely to find in another neigh- 
bourhood. By moving they may not only be obliged to put up with equip- 
ment less adequate, but they may, by going ten miles, get away from market- 
ing opportiiuities, such as milk routes, creameries, or cheese factories. 
The tenant is not a cattle feeder because of lack of ca])ital required in hand- 
ling the business, and lack of equipment for handling the cattle and the 
feed. 

The tenant seldom goes into specialized farming such as fruit growing. 
Fruit growing is a continuous process extending over some years. The ten- 
ant has no security of tenure such as to warrant investment in trees, shrubs 
and labour such as fruit growing requires. Neither does he have charac- 
ter, habits and skill so developed as to make it desirable to lease him a 
fruit farm which has already been jjut into shape. The chances are that 
he will be much more interested in the crop in sight than in subsequent 
harvests, bnly two to four per cent, of the citrus fruits are grown b}" ten- 
ants and an unimportant i)art: of the commercially grown apples are so pro- 
duced. Specialized farming, such as tobacco or vegetable growing, lends 
itself very well to tenant conditions, since these crops require little equip- 
ment, and but few months. 

vStimming up the question of the relation of type of agriculture to 
tenanc)^ it appears that the tenant is an exploiter of the soil. He does a 
hand-to-mouth business, and not much may be expected of the farmer 
whose interests in the farm begin and end wdthin a space of t^vo or three 
years. 

Relative Profits Made by Tenants and Landowning Farmers, 

It is usually taken for granted that tenants are poor. As shown above 
they have not accumulated a great deal of property from their owm opera- 
tions. Not a great many young farmers inherit a forttme, and even should 
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th€y inherit a considerable amount of property it is likely to fall into that 
hands in middle life , not when they are ma^ng a beginning as farmers. The 
tenant is, without doubt, in most cases a poor man. However, he is not 
doomed to remain a poor man always. Somewhat surprising was the result 
of a government survey made a few years ago into the condition of over 
seven hundred representative farmers in several northern States. It appears 
from this surveyjthat tenants make a larger labour income than do landown- 
ing farmers. This is another way of saying that under present conditions 
and circumstances farming as a business does not return a large percentage 
on the investment. In other words, land rentals have been capitalized at a 
low rate of interest and in consequence land values are high. Rentals do not 
rise as readily as the selling value of land and, therefore, other things being 
equal, it is cheaper to rent land than to buy it. Of course, other things are 
by no means equal, and it would be hazardous to say that it is better to rent 
than to buy, but it is safe to say that one must pay for the advantages of 
• owning land. The tenants have more to show for a year’s work,*so far as 
immediate income is concerned, than have farmers who own the land they 
work. This is true if five per cent, interest be charged on the investment in 
land. Turning the problem around, it may be shown that, since the landowner 
earns fully as much as a labourer as does the tenant, he has but three to three 
and a half per cent, interest on his investment. This suggests strongly that 
the prices of land are too high, and that a farmer will do better to rent than 
to buy. However, land is still rising in value, especially in the parts of the 
country where tenancy is prevalent, and the owner has the advantage of 
the increase in value while the tenant does not. Add to this the great ad- 
vantage in having control over the operations of a farm for a considerable 
period of years, the satisfaction of staying in one place and building up a 
business, and, all told, it suggests caution in advising a man who is able to 
buy to refrain from doing so. The labour income of the tenant is indeed 
larger than that of the landowning farmer, but the accumulated wealth at the 
end of a few years is larger in the case of the landowner. 


§ 4. Relation op tenancy to permanent agriculture. 


The question may well be asked whether tenancy is or is not compatible 
with the maintenance of soil fertility. In England it has been found pos- 
sible to keep the soil up to its best over several generations of a landlord- 
tenant system. But in England the landlords are neither retired farmers, 
hoping to leave as large an estate in immediate value as possible, nor yet 
are they speculators who hope to make a sale at an advanced price. The 
interest of the landlord in the land is a permanent one, and as a corollary 
to this the interest of the tenant in the land is hardly less permanent. The 
tenant moves very infrequently and has no hope, usually no desire, to buy 
land. As the tenant does desire to have the land continue to yield weU, 
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he is willing to make investments to that end, but he does not want to lose 
the investment in the event of leaving the farm. In America we have hardly 
reached the point of taking such matters into consideration. First, the land- 
lord usually owns the farm but a decade or two, and the soil will not be greatly 
depleted in so short a time. Secondly, the tenant who is to stay but a 
quarter of a decade can hardly take any profound interest in building up 
, the soil. Thus the arrangement which most often obtains impels neither 
landlord nor tenant to take a great deal of interest in permanent a.griculture. 
The landlord expects to sell the land ; the tenant expects to leave it. Very 
little is invested in fertilizers throughout the grain belt ; the tenant very 
rarely puts any sort of improvement upon the land. Hence, there is but 
little over which to debate concerning rights when the farm changes hands. 

It cannot be held that the fertility is being maintained on the great ma- 
jority of rented farms. In the very best parts of the country the contrary is 
the case. True, the census reports show that tenants raise about as much 
grain per acre as is raivsed by the owners. This is accounted for in part by 
the fact that the tenant farms are not a separate group always rented, as 
distinguished from another group always operated by owners. There is a 
good deal of interchange. But after all, the fact that the tenants raise about 
as much produce per acre as the owners proves too much. The tenant 
sells a large part of his produce in the bulky form of field crops, and this in 
itself must eventually result in soil depletion, The tenant has decidedly less 
interest in soil maintenance than ha*^ the landlord, and the landlord's in- 
terest under present conditions is little enough. When stable values elimi- 
nate the speculator, and when few farmers can retire on the strength of unearn- 
ed increment gains, then we shall have a class of land^lords who take a 
more fundamental interest in the soil and likewise a class of tenants who 
can afford to co-operate in the up-building of better farming. 

The laws at present do not protect the tenant in his right to improve- 
ments. On the other hand it is a rare thing for the tenant to wi.sh to make 
improvements. He may complain because improvements are inadeejuate, 
he may urge the landlord to improve; more likely he will move to another 
fami if conditions are found to be to bad. But that he should put improve- 
ments of any sort on the farm will seldom occtir to an American tenant. 
Should laws be made protecting the tenant in this right, it is more than likely 
that gradually tenants would begin a new regime of land improvement, but 
it w^ould never progress far while the tenure is, on an average, so short. 


§ 5. Tenancy and marketing problems. 

One of the worst of the tenant evils is the helpless condition in which the 
tenant is placed with respect to marketing. It is folly to proceed with pro- 
cesses leading always to greater production without taking the marketing 
possibilities into account. The tenant is a poor bargainer in the market be- 
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cause so often he is forcc^d to sell almost immediately. In the South the cot- 
ton tenant is nearly always'in debt for the supplies of the year, and his obli- 
gations are due i October, or i November. This means that he must sell 
his cotton almost at the earliest possible moment after it is harve'^ted. In 
farmers* organizations the tenants are very poorly represented. An inves- 
tigation made a year ago showed that in sections of the grain belt, where 
tenants are almost as numerous as owners and substantially always 
grain sellers, the membership in co-operative companies was but one fourth 
tenants. This means that only half as high a proportion of tenants as 
owners belonged to the marketing organizations. In other words while ten- 
ants sell more grain than owners, there are three owners to one tenant in 
the selling company. 

Tenants as a class are seldom found in organizations. They do not 
join since they are so likely to move, or on account of lack of money, or 
again on account of indifference. 

Tenants are poor community members. It is not their fault alto- 
gether but rather the fault of the system. They cannot be good community 
members in very solid ways since that implies investment, and for a tenant 
to invest in schools, roads or churches means an investment for which he 
gets no title. When a farm owner sells out, he wSclls his right to community 
investments along with the farm. When a tenant moves he takes his per- 
sonal property along with him, and if he has any interest in community 
property he leaves it behind. As a result he is usually careful that little 
is created to be so left. 


§ 6. The outlook. 


r What then is the outlook ? Is America doomed to become a nation of 
landlords and tenants ? True, the proportion of tenants is on the increase, but 
not in quite all sections. Neither is there an increase in tenancy in all 
kinds of farming. Another fact that is fairly encouraging is that along with 
the increase in tenancy there is little tendency toward centralization in land 
ownership. ^ In about 6o per cent, of the instances of tenancy the owner of 
the farm owns but the one. And moreover the tenant farms differ little 
in size from owned farms. Thus landlords own but little more land than is 
owned by an equal number of landowm'ng farmers. Of course there are 
many important and unfortunate exceptions to this. Such exceptions 
are found oftener than anywhere else in the cotton belt, where the owner- 
ship of several farms by one man is not uncommon. 

Tenancy has often been called a step in the agricultural ladder. The 
figure of speech is a very good one, since the majority of tenants rise 
to ownership. However the step is a more difficult one to take now than it 
was a decade or a quarter century ago. Should it continue to become more 
difficult for another generation, we must eventually face the fact of a tenant 
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class, a class which can hardly be said to exist outside of the coloured popu- 
lation of the South, 

The tide will turn in favour of ownership if ever we reach the stage where 
the speculative value of land disappears ; where few farmers are able to 
retire on the basis of wealth accruing through unearned increment ; and 
where, therefore, land is worth a sum based on its productivity. 

This is on the assumption that a system of agricultural credit favourable 
to the farmers will in the meantime be worked out. One of the main rea- 
sons why it seems safe to suggest that these conditions will result in owner- 
ship rather than tenancy is because it is not likely that any system will soon 
be devised whereby the fertility of the soil will be as well conserved under 
a tenant system as under a system of ownership. 



MISCEIXANEOUS INFORMATION 
RELATING TO AGRICULTURAL ECONOMY IN GENERAL. 

AUSTRALIA. 


lAND SETTI,EMENT IN 1915-1916 

New South Wales. — The annual report of the Lands Department 
for the year ending 30 June 1916 shows that in that j^ear 2,279,417 acres 
of land became available for settlement in New South Wales. Areas 
aggregating 1,345,218 acres were withdrawn from long leases and 535,478 
acres were resumed. Four estates were acquired under the Closer Set- 
tlement Acts. In all thirty-four estates, providing 1660 farms, were ac- 
quired. Forty-six of these farms, comprising 41,637 acres, were vacant on 
30 June 1916. 

The following figures show the progress of settlement on the various 
estates acquired under the Closer Settlement Acts : — Number of farms 
allotted, 1609 ; area allotted, 748,573 acres ; persons resident, 7,410 ; area 
prepared for cultivation, 357,591 acres ; value of improvements, £1,149,802,* 
value of plant and machinery, £326,844 ; number of horses, 17,584 ; sheep, 
191,924 ; cattle 12,610. 

The report of the Western Land Board states that, owing to the con- 
tinuance of drought and the absence of so many men at the war, there 
was little demand for land in the western division. Seven new leases were 
issued and concerned an aggregate area of 29,936 acres. The receipts for 
the year amounted to £90,073 and the expenditure to £10,518. 

Victoria. — As regards Victoria the report of the Lands Department 
for the year ending 30 Jime 1916 states that the absence on military service 
of a large proportion of the young men of the State was a grave deterrent 
to new settlement. The following figures show its progress in the year : 
— 568 holdings aggregating 101,556 acres, exclusive of Mallee land, new- 
ly selected ; 238 holdings of Mallee land, aggregating 140,325 acres, newly 
selected; 146 holdings aggregating 46,522 acres selected out of grazing 
area leaseholds ; 179 holdings aggregating 3,175 acres converted to selec- 
tion tenure. 

There was an appreciable decline in the demand for Mallee land. 

It was hoped in the early part of the year that the exceptionally 
large wheat harvest would result in considerable payments of the arrears 
of rent due to the department, but against this the war conditions 
operated. These arrears on 30 June 1915 were on crown lands, £49,233 
18s. 5^^. and on Mallee lands £127,184 is. 5<i,; and on 30 June 1916 they 
were £45,141 on crown lands and £140,060 on Mallee lands. Not less 
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than one third of the amount advanced for the purchase of seed and fodder 
should have been a charge on the returns of 1915-1916, but the ministry 
decided to make no deduction from the advance of 2s. 6d. a bushel, and to 
defer the collection of instalments until a further amount, or dividend, 
should have been paid. This concession .seriously reduced the amoimt 
received as repayment of advances. Up to the end of the financial year 
a sum of £95,535 was repaid out of the total sum of money lent in the pre- 
vious year, £516,000. Of the balance one third is payable from the 1916 
harvest and one third may be carried on to the next year. For the year 
1916 the number of crop liens registered was 3,032. 


BRITISH INDIA. 

THE COLONIZATION OF CANAL L-'^NHS IN THE PUNJAB. — Van Burrkn Henry L. 
in The Tropical Agriculturist Vol. XJyVII., No 6, Teracleniya (Ceylon), DeccmbcT 1916. 

The south western Punjab is part of a vast desert which may be said 
to extend from the Sahara to Manchuria. It supported only a sparse and 
nomadic population until 1849, when the British annexed this part of the 
Punjab, and colonization of its desert wastes was not seriously thought of 
until 1885 when a policy of canal irrigation was initiated. 

Five great perennial canals, which together irrigate a wheat area rather 
more than twice the size of Ceylon, were then taken in hand. One of them, 
completed in 1892, commands three and a third million acres, three fourths 
of such area being State property, and irrigates over two and a half mil- 
lion acres a year. The capital expended on it was 300 lacs of rupees (i) 
which now bring in interest at the average rate of about 28 per cent. An- 
other canal which was finished about 1911 irrigates some three quarters of 
a million acres and pays interest on the capital invested in it at the rate of 
more than 10 per cent. 

Before 1892 the population of the L^’^allpur district could not have been 
more than 2,000. In 1912 it had increased to over 850,000. 

To settle so large an agricultural population was no easy matter. The 
problem needed wise statesmanship, a very intimate knowledge of the peas- 
ant farmer and his ideas, enthusiasm and a Idndly sympathy. That these 
are of more importance than the principles on which projects and schemes 
were based should be emphasized. Thus Sir James Douie writes : — The 
colonies have been admirable training ground for the ablest of the younger 
Punjab officers. It was necessary to give them a pretty free hand, the work 
was novel and important, and involved great responsibilities. While he 
was controlled from outside, the colony officer inside his colony had to be 
a benevolent autocrat. Autocracy is tolerable when the autocrat is con- 
tent to be also the servant of his people, and in this respect the Punjab offi- 
cers did not show themselves lacking 


(x) I lac 1,00,000 rupees ; i rupee is \d. 
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It must not be thought that no mistakes were made, for the problems 
were novel and at times very difficult. Nor must it be thought that there 
were no setbacks. Plague invaded the province in 1897 and broke out 
virulently in the canal districts in 1904 and 1907. Outbreaks of cholera 
were also frequent. In 1905 crops were injured by frost and almost the 
whole crop of cotton was destroyed by the boll-worm. 

The settlement scheme has now passed the experimental stage and 
stands out as one of the most notable achievements of British administra- 
tion ill India. 

Sir JaAes Ty^irs name will always be associated with this work. He 
gave his conception of a scheme of colonization thus : — “ An attempt 
should be made to establish estates owned by bodies of peasant propietors. 
[The Punjab is chiefly a country of small holdings]. Jn the eastern part 
of the Pmijab and in the sub-Himalayan tracts there are found not infre- 
quently villages peopled by agriculturists of the best type, who have in- 
creased in numbers until the lands which they own are insufficient for their 
support ; often the owners of such estates have been accustomed to culti- 
vate as tenants in neighbouring villages. But, owing to the owners of 
those villages now requiring the lands for themselves, (they) are gradually 
being ejected. It would improve the general condition... if some of the 
proprietors would emigrate to other countries... A number of men of 
this class might be induced to settle in the Gujranwala Bar by being allowed 
to migrate in bodies... formed by themselves, and by tlje promise on cer- 
tain conditions of grants of land ... The experiment might be tried in the 
following way.... Go to places in the thickly populated districts, where 
groups of adjacent villages are owned by men of the same clan, and.... search 
among them for men of some amount of enterprise, capital and influence, 

and ask such men to lead down bodies of men of their own clan to the 

government lands irrigated by the canal. Well selected blocks wotild be 
made over to the bodies so migrating. The leader of the colony would 
be given an interest in its success not only by receiving a share in the pro- 
prietorship but also by his being made headman of the new estate 

Sir James Lyall thought it “ essential to preserve the tradition of the 
Punjab as a countr}^ of peasant farmers He however made three kinds 
of grants. Yeoman grants were to attract a class above the ordinary 
peasantry* — the middle class. Capitalist holdings were granted so as 
to supply " natural leaders for the new society It is interesting to note 
that yeoman and capitalist grants have been given up. Grants of land 
to native officials for meritorious service are condemned as a result of ex- 
perience. Grants are occasionally made, however, to members of the her- 
editary landed gentry. The peasant farmers' settlements were most suc- 
cessful, and from settlers on them leaders and captains of industry ire 
gradually arising. 

The system of allocating land now approved is to give each peasant 
a rectangle of twenty-five acres. On fulfilling the conditions of the lease 
he can, after five years, acquire a permanent right of occupancy, which can 
be converted into ownership if he pay the market value of the land, as de- 
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duced from auction sales, less a fixed percentage. The* purchase money 
may be paid in instalments which may extend over thirty years. Until 
it is paid the settler remains a tenant, and pays R. i an acre, in addition to 
water rates, land revenue and cesses. 

The pioneering attempts to colonize the land allowed the settler, after 
five years and on fulfilling the terms of the lease, to acquire ownership by 
pa3dng only Rs. 3 an acre. Subsequent modifications were due to the 
eager competition for the land after pioneering difficulties had been over- 
come. 

Before the land was let out on leases contour maps of the irrigable 
lands were made and the areas served by separate water-courses defined. 
Village areas were made to coincide with water-course areas, and each vil- 
lage was subdivided into squares or rectangles which formed the units for 
allotment. It was found necessary later also to survey the soil before al- 
lotment ; for there must be discrimination between good and mediocre 
land and land too poor for cultivation, if it be desired that water-courses 
should not be carried uselessly into land not worth irrigating, and many 
difficulties raised. 

The selection of peasant settlers, their location on the land and care 
for their future welfare are by no means the least part of the scheme, but 
may on the contrary be said to sum it up. It is to work of the kind which 
has been emphasized that the success of this colonization is largely due. 


BRITISH WEST INDIES. 

THJO PR0(;RICSS of EAXT) SIvTTEE:SIENT IN GRENADA. 

The Report of the Agricultural Department for 1915-1916 shows con- 
siderable acti\dt3" in Grenada in the matter of land settlement. The gov- 
ernment acquired the estate known as the St. C3’r Mountain Bands, sit- 
uated about ten miles from St. Georges, for £2,184, which sum with the 
cost of a survey and of road construction and other expenses brought the 
total cost up to £3,597-105. The roads for the purpose of gi\dng access from 
every lot to the b3"-ways of the district cost £235 and their total length 
was three and a half miles. Their construction, and that of a connection, 
one and a half miles long, between the Beauregard and Adelphi by-ways, 
were carried out by the AgTicultural Department. 

Thirty-six lots bear cacao or mixed cacao and nutmeg trees on a quarter 
of an acre or more land, on their entire area in onl3" a few cases. Other 
eighty-four lots are bush or forest land. The average area of a lot is two 
acres. 

The lots on which there is cacao were sold at from about £14 to £35 
an acre, according to the number ahd condition of the trees ; the unculti- 
vated lots at £io-ios and £12 an acre. Purchasers of the more costly 
lots, which contained cacao, had to pay a deposit of at least is 3^ and 
the balance of the total price in five annual instalments. The imcultiva- 
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ted land was sold pn the usual land settlement terms. One fourth or one 
twelfth of the price was deposited : and the balance is to be paid when a 
fourth has been deposited, in nine annual instalments of which the first 
falls due three years after the allotment ; and when only a twelfth has 
been deposited, in eleven annual instalments beginning a year after alio - 
ment. Interest is charged on all unpaid instalments at the rate of 5 per cent. 

A special committee of the district board of St. Andrew's parish, in 
which the settlement is situated, co-operated with the Agricultural Depart- 
ment in selecting desirable settlers. Two hundred and ninety-one appli- 
cations were considered. 

The superintendent's report on the valuation of the lots for sale was 
submitted in March 1915. The first applications were dealt with in April, 
and by the end of the year under review practically all the lots had been 
allotted and occupied. They are being worked, except a few of those occu- 
pied lately, and on some very good progress has been made. These results 
are on the whole very satisfactory, and are proof of the activity of the Agri- 
cultural Department even in its present understaffed condition.* 

The estate is well watered by four tributaries of the Fond Perdu River ; 
and the climate is damp, the annual rainfall being estimated at 100 inches. 
The soil is mostly a fairly deep loam, dark brown in colour, and the subsoil 
red clay, interspersed with boulders about two feet below the surface which 
crop out here and there. The subsoil is rather close in texture, but the 
surface soil is fairly friable and therefore can be improved by tillage and 
drainage. It is well suited to the cultivation of ground crops. The cacao 
can be considerably improved, i)articularly by draining the land and ad- 
ding organic matter to enhance its permanent fertility. The estate is 
fertile except in the south-east comer. It has two warm mineral springs, 
one at the west end and one in the river. 


FRANCE. 


AGRICUIvTUKAI, WAGES DURING THE WAR. — Communication nuicl e by M. Paul 
Vincey to the Academic d*AgricuHme de France at the meeting of 21 March 1917. 

M. Paul Vincey resumes as follows the facts as to the increase in agri- 
cultural wages which has occurred during the present war in the district 
of Paris, more particularly in the three departments of Seine, Seine- 
et-Oise and Seine-et-Marne. 

As is the case ever3rwhere in France mobilization has reduced the 
available supply of labour by the enormous amount of two thirds, or even 
perhaps three fourths. 

P'or reasons easy to understand the production of the labourers who 
have remained on the soil or have come to it — old men, women, children, 
refugees from the north, soldiers on leave — has also diminished markedly, 
apparently by one third as compared with the normal production before 
the war. 
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The foliowing table shows for the three years 1914 (before the war) 1915 
and 1916 and the district under consideration the average wages of per- 
sons lodged and fed and otherwise, paid by the day, the month and the 
^ece, and employed on the special works of dressing and uprooting 
beetroot and of the hay and corn-harvests. 

These wages are paid in the three departments within the district 
considered. It should be remembered that in Seine wages are generally 
higher and in Seine-et-Marne lower than in Seine-et-Oise, where they 
reach an intermediary level. 


Agricultural Wages in the District of Paris. 


Gass of X«abourer 

Employees neither lodged 
nor fed 

Francs (i) 

Employees lodged 
and fed 

Francs 

19x4 

1915 

19x6 

1914 

1915 

19x6 




Daily 

Wages. 



Journeymen 

4.50 

5.50 

6 

2 

3 

3-50 

Workmen 

450 

5 

550 

2 

2.50 

3 

Meckanics 

6.50 

7.50 

8.50 




Threshers 

5 

5.50 

6.50 j 




Smiths, harness- makers, wheel- wrights . . 

550 

6.50 

7-50 ' 






Daily Wages for Special Work, 


Harvesters 

II 

13 

i 




Mowers 

10 

12 

M 1 




Haymakers 

6 

7 

8 1 







Monthly 

Wages. 



Farm clerks 

230 

270 

300 

160 

190 

210 

Ploughmen 


170 

180 

75 

90 

1 100 

Cattle herds 

140 

160 

170 

75 

85 

90 

Shepherds 

140 

150 

160 

75 

80 

S5 

Cowmen 

145 

155 

160 

75 

80 

85 

( Men 

Farm servants < 

130 

140 

150 

65 

75 

80 

( Women 

90 i 

100 

no 

50 

55 

60 


Wages for Piece-Work per Hectare (2). 

Dressing beetroot 

70 

80 

90 




tJprooting beetroot 

60 

70 

80 




Mowing 

30 

40 

50 




Harvest (reaping and binding) 

60 

85 

zoo 





{1) 1 ftanc = 9 S/5<t. at par (a) 1 hectare = 2.47 acres. 
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These results, which were obtained by a correspondence with persons in 
the industry, should be regarded only as giving the averages obtaining in 
the Paris district. In m^ny cases the wages in use are above or below those 
in the table. 

For a working day the wages given as those of the employees who are 
fed are generally less by from 2.50 to 3 francs than those of similar labourers 
finding their own food. It is none the less true that the cost of food rose 
progressively from 2.50 francs to 3.50 francs and more for one working 
day between 1914 and 1916. 

A comparison between daily and monthly wages in 1916 and 1914 
shows a general increase of about 33 per cent. 

If the diminution already cited in average production be taken into 
account, it api)ears that the real wages of agricultural labour have increas- 
ed by about two thirds during the present war. 

This is also the rate at which the wages of piece-work, mowing and 
harvesting, and in many cases those of dressing and uprooting beetroot, 
have increased. 

In the Paris district the wages of military labourers — that is of men 
on leave or belonging to establishments -- are dfe follows : 


Balance (every rank) 0.25 francs 

Indemnity for clothes 0.25 

» )) labour 1.65 


2.15 francs, 


that is 5.15 fiancs with food wliich can be valued, on an average, at 
3 francs a day. 

This rise in the pi ice of labour is certainly the chief factor which has 
raised the price of the various agricultural products, as the scarcity of 
labour is chiefl}^ responsible for the progressive diminution of agricultural 
production. 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


'WOMIiX WORKHRvS ON THE PARK, — AgrtcuHural Gazette, London, Vol, EXXXIV, 
No. 22 43, 25 December njib. 


The suitability of women to perform many of the branches of farm 
and horticultural work was recognized at an early date of the war, and in 
order to promote their employment special steps were taken by the Board 
of Trade, acting in conjunction with the Board of Agriculture. The pro- 
gress made in the substitution of women for men in agriculture has been 
slow, and is in no way commensurate with that achieved in industrial 
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and commercial occupations. The difficulties attendant on the work have 
been most serious. Prejudice on the part of the farmers, reluctance on the 
part of the women, insufficiency of housing accommodation, lowness of 
wages, have all proved serious obstacles. 

To try to overcome these difficulties, a campaign of propaganda work 
was instituted in the spring of 1915 by the Board of Agriculture and the 
Board of Trade. As a result of the combined action of the boards, local 
voluntary committees, known generally as Women's County War Agri- 
cultural Committees, have been formed. At the present time there are 
sixty-three such committees, whose function is : 

1) To carry on propaganda work to promote the employment of 
women in agriculture. 

2) To register women, and arrange for placing them in work and for 
their training where necessar^^ 

3) To increase the production of home-grown food in every village. 

The organization which it has been sought to establish has been in 

the nature of n county committee working through local committees or 
village registrars -- the usual procedure being to divide the county into 
districts, each having a representative. The representatives form the 
county committee, in charge of the general organization, and each of 
them is responsible for the work carried on in his or her own localit}^ by 
means of a district committee or a registrar, or both, appointed in each 
village. There are now 1,060 district re])resentatives and 4,000 village 
registrars. In some cases the Women's County Committees have a separ- 
ate existence, although they work in co-o])eration with the men'.; County 
War Agricultural Committees, called into being by Lord Selborne in 
August 1915. In others they are su))-conimittees of the War Agricultural 
Committees, 

A certificate has been issued to workers at the di.scTetioii of the 
committees, at the time of regi.stration or only after proved service, or iu 
some cases not at all. After they have completed thiity days' service on 
the land, registered women are entitled to wear a government armlet of 
green baize which bears the royal crown in scarlet. 72,021 certificates 
and 62,000 armlets have been issued. 

It has been very diffictilt to obtain statistics from the committees 
and such as they have supplied are not reliable. The a])proxiTnate returns 
indicate that nearly 140,000 w^omen have been registered, including all 
who have volunteered both for whole and for part time service. In cer- 
tain counties - as Northumberland, Wilts, Devon, Kent and parts of Lin- 
colnshire -* and also in Wales, women have always been on the land in 
large numbers, and many of these do not care to register as they think 
that by so doing they may make themselves liable to some form of com- 
pulsory^ .service. In one of the divisions of Lincolnshire, for instance, 
599 women have been returned as registered and 2,041 as working ; and in 
many villages the registrars can give no accurate idea of the number 
working as the farmers so frequently make their own independent 
arrangements. It appears that the comparatively small demand by 
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farmers for the service of women up to the last few months has been 
due in the main to the following reasons : 

(1) The number of farm labourers exempted. 

(2) The fact that the shortage of labour has been largely met by : 

a) Release of soldiers. 

• 6) Release of school children. 

c) Increased use of machinery 

d) A lower standard of cultivation. 

(3) The unwillingness on the part of large numbers of farmers to 
employ women. 

(^) The difficulty of providing accommodation for imported women. 
The housing problem in rural districts, already existent before the war, 
has been much intensified by the fact that the wives and families 
of men who joined the colours have been permitted to remain in their cot- 
tages. The result of this has been that the farmer has often been unable 
to replace the men either by other men or b3^ women. 

The work undertaken by the woman worker on the land is of a diverse 
character, and includes some occupations which do not in any way, as a 
rule, fall within the women's province. 

The following is a list of occupations in wbich w^omcn have been and 
are now engaged in various parts of the country : — 

I. General farm work — (a) cleaning land ; (b) stone picking; (t) weed- 
ing ; {d) thistle cutting ; (6’) manure spreading ; (/) singling and hoeing 
turnips ; (g) potato setting and lifting ; and (//) vegetable ])lanting and 
transplanting. 2. Milking. 3. Stock tending and rearing. 4. Butter mak- 
ing. 5. Cheese making. 6. Poultry rearing. 7. Haymaking. 8. Har- 
vesting. q. Sheep shearing. 10. Thatching, ii. vStacking. 12. Plough- 
ing. 13. l^oading and unloading. 14. Threshing. 15. hVuit ])ickine 
16. flop picking. 17. Reed .stri])ping. 18. Bark ])uling. 19. Timbei 
felling. 20. Gardening •- (a) jobbing ; (b) market gardening ; (r) domestic 
gardening ; (d) cultivating allotments and waste land , and (i’) co 
operative gardening. 

The experience gained during the war goes to prove that sonic 
women can do anything and everything on the land, and do it well, bni 
that the average woman is useful chiefly for occupations i to 7 and fo 
15, 16 and 20. In numbers 2 and 3 they have shown themselves ven 
successful. 


ITAT.Y. 


1. TUK INSTITUTION OR A NATIONAL LABOUR KXCHANCiK - L' rmanitaria, M 
Ian, No. I, 31 January 1917 


In order to provide for the placing of the labour belonging especially t 
agricultural and public works, the demand for which occurs now in one an< 
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now in another district, the Societa Umanitaria of Milan has instittited la- 
bour exchanges for peasants which complete the organization of the urban 
labour exchanges, and also — in co-operation with the office of Kniigration 
— has set up a National lyabour Exchange called the Ufficio NazionulecH 
Collocamento. The essential task of the latter is the placing of groups of 
labourers, that of isolated labourers being left to the office at MUan even if 
the demand cotiies from elsewhere. 

The exchange places labour in Italy exclusively : outside Italy this func- 
tion, in view of the necessity of estimating local conditions, belongs to the 
Office of Emigration. The exchange collects offers of labour by the medium 
of the sections of the Socicta Umanilana, the local labour exchanges, the sec- 
retariats of emigration, the offices and chambers of labour, the trade organi- 
zations, and — where such associations and institutions are lacking — by 
means of correspotidence. By the medium of such bodies or otherwise it 
should methodically collect the available labour suppl 3 \ It provokes 
demands for laliour, causing them to be directed to itself as much as possible 
and therefore maintaining constant relations with the ambulant chairs of 
agriculture, agricultural associations and committees, and -- for the period 
of the war — with the provincial commissions of agriculture. In placing 
labour it takes into account the condition of labourers in the districts 
whence there is emigration, as w^ell as unemployment in the various ])rovin- 
ces, and seeks to form squadrons of labourers whose technique and territorial 
origin give them h()nn)geiieity. It aims at the regulation of conditions of 
labour by written contracts. In the case of a strike or a lock-out the 
])lacing of labour is interrupted. The exchange inspects ])laces of employ- 
ment when necessary, either beffue labour is allocated or while work is in 
course. 

It ])roposes further to contrilnite, as suitably as ]>ossible and in liar- 
nion}" with the work developed by the Socicta Vmaniiaria, to raising the 
moral and intellectual .standard of labourers in em])lovment, and to 
spreading a knowledge of laws affecting labour, thrift, etc. 

There is at the exchange a commission of consultation and vigilance 
constituted 1)\^ a rex)resentative of the general confederation of labour, a 
representative of the federation of labourers on the soil, a representative 
of the building federation and a representative of tiui secretariats of emigra- 
tion. This commission meets at least once in every tlircc months, when it 
takes note of the work which has been done, makes suggestions for the bet- 
ter working of the exchange, and sees that labour is jdaced in the best con- 
ditions. 


2. A (ir:NICRAIy COMMISSARIAT FOR FOOD CONSUMPTION. -- Gazzetia Cffiaaie del 
Re^no d'liaha, Rome, No. 21, zU Jumuiry igi/ 


To guarantee to the ijolicy with regard to consumption the largest, the 
most prompt and the most effective development, in relation to the neces- 
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sities arising out of present circumstances, a lieutenant’s decree of i6 Jan- 
uary 1917 (no. 76) has provided that the powers of the government to 
regulate the consumption of food shall be exercised for the duration of the 
war by a committee composed of the Ministers of Agriculture, of the Interior, 
of Marine and Railway Transport and of War, and a minister without a 
portfolio. 

As the organ of this committee of ministers, and dependent on it, a 
general commissariat for food consumption has been instituted and has the 
following duties : a) to requisition for the needs of public administrations and 
the civil population merchandise and if necessary producing establishments, 
fixing prices and the amount of compensation to be paid for the requisition ; 
b) to fix the maximum prices at which foods may be sold to the public and 
see that they are applied ; c) to supply imported and requisitioned mer- 
chandise to be sold to the public by the medium of local public admini- 
strations ; d) to authorize the eventual constitution of autonomous bodies 
of consumers (i) ; e) to regtilate the sale and consumption of merchandise 
of which there is a manifest shortage. 

The general commissariat takes the action necessary to the fulfil- 
ment of these ends and watches over the execution of all measures tending 
to regulate the consumption of food. It can issue ordinances for the exe- 
cution of provisions regarding consumption, and can decide on an}'^ measure 
thus rendered necessary, according to the resolutions of the majority of the 
aforesaid committee of ministers to which it is directly responsible. Prefects 
and all local authorities must execute the ordinances and pro\’isions thus 
issued. Finally the commissariat can act towards the two houses of ].)arlia- 
ment as a government commissary, in conformity with the statutes of the 
kingdom. 


3. THE PROTECTION GIVEN BY THE PROVINCE OF FI^ORENCE TO THE ORPHANS 
OF PEASANTS KIEEED DURING THE WAR. VApicoltura Toscana, Florence, 
No. 4, 28 Febraury 1917. 

Readers of this Review' know that last December there was formed in 
Rome the Opera nazionale per gli orfani dei contadini morti in gticrra, which 

(i) The autonomous bodies of consumers are constituted and financed by the local admin- 
■^istiations, the co-operative societies, the institutions of credit and individuals, and are destin- 
ed to exercise a healthy and moderating influence and even to compel private dealers to lower 
prices. The commissariat of which we have spoken facilitates their task hi every way for it 
hopes to profit by the effect of their action. There are already such bodies in the provinces 
ot Genoa, Rome, Piacenza, Portomaurizio, Siena, Mantua, Aquila, Eucca, Cosenza, Turin, 
Asooli-Piceno, etc., and many others are in course of formation. In order to hasten their legal 
recognition the government has issued special rules and instructions. By force of the lieute- 
nant’s decree of 11 April 1917, no. 85, the acts of their constitution are exempt from the stamp 
and registration duties ; and all other acts which they may pass after their constitution ate 
subject to the ordinary stamp duties and are registered on payment of the fixed duty of 2.jro 
liras (i lira ** 9 
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aims at promoting in Italy a complete and vast organization for helping 
the orphans of peasants killed in the war and giving them an agricultural 
training. The basis of this organization is the foundation — already accom- 
plished — in the respective Italian provinces of special protecting 
agencies (i) which propose in general to assist the orphans in two ways : to 
increase a widow's pension when that paid by the State is insufficient, as 
when the number of children is excessive ; and to see that the orphans 
have suitable instruction in agriculture and the necessary education, receiving 
them, when they cannot be maintained in their families or by their mothers, 
in special institutions — agricultural colonies — in which an agricultural 
training is given so essentially practical that they return to the soil 
capable of improving it and increasing its production (2). 

Recently, by a prefectoral decree of 27 January 1917, there was con- 
stituted the Palronaio provinciate per gli orfani dei contadini morti in 
guerr a which has its headquarters at Florence. It proposes to assist the 
orphans of peasants who have died on the field or in consequence of the 
state of war ; and small labourer proprietors and leaseholders, as well as 
labourers habitually employed on fieldwork, are assimilated to peasants. 
The assistance takes the form of a) guardianship of rights and interests ; 
b) resjionsibility for the upbringing, education and instruction adapted to 
the childrens’ condition and the kind of agriculture they will practise. Mor- 
al assistance will be given to all the orphans, material assistance to the most 
needy of them. To reach its ends this protective agency will secure that the 
orphans are as a rule left in their own families, and are entrusted, when these 
are non-existent or offer insufficient moral guarantees, to parents belonging 
to the colony or other colonists' families. The agency will promote the 
formation of special local committees. For its working expenses it disposes 
of: a) the eventual returns on its capital ; b) the annual contributions of 
its members ; c) subsidies ; d) eventual donations, legacies, temporary allo- 
cations and extraordinary income. The agency has the following catego- 
ries of members: a) ordinary members who engage for three years to pay at 


(1) CctUiiu of the 6g protective agencies for the ori^liaus of peasants killed in the war, al- 
ready formed in all the provinces of Italy, own a capital of more than 500,000 liras, accumulated 
by means of contributions from the provinces, the communes, individuiils and various corpora- 
tions ; and others have already ensured an annual budget of more than 50,000 liras. We sig- 
nalize the instance of Parma. Among the provinces Verona has already voted a budget for 
the orphans of 100,000 liras, Mantua one of 100,000 liras, Vicenza one of 20,000 liras, etc. For 
the organization of the agencies for protecting the ori>hans of peasants killed in the war sec an 
article by Alfredo Farace in the Nuova Antologia, Rome, No. 1085, i AprU 1917. 

(2) We would cite in j^articular the Colonia Agricola Provinciate del Foresta. This arose 
by the initiativ^e of the provincial adminlstnition of Mantua which placed at the colony’s 
disposal a holding of 37 hectares (1 hectare == 2. .47 acres), and a fund of 100,000 liras, 
which the communes and the loctd bodies were called upon to form. See in this comiection 
GU orfani contadini^ the monthly bulletin of the Opera nazionale, Rome, no. 1,15 January 1917. 
Recently the Colonia Agricola VicerUina has also been formed with a capital of 514,000 liras 
arising parUy out of unsolicited priv^ate contributions. See in this connection L\igricoHura 
Vicentina, No. 2, 31 January 1917- 
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least 10 liras a year ; h) perpetual members who make one payment of at least 
100 liras ; c) members of merit who make an annual grant to the agency of 
at least 300 liras. The administration belongs to a directing council which 
has fifteen members. 


4. A PROVINCIAL LABOUR OFFICK AT ROME. 

On 25 February i()i 6 the provincial council of Rome re.solved to insti- 
tute a provincial labour office, and charged a sjiecial commisssion to draw 
up the necessary rules. These rules, which have been approved, define the 
following as the aims of the new office : the study of the various manifesta- 
tions of the economic, agricultural and industrial life of the province and the 
compilation of relevant statistics ; the study and regulation of the de])lace- 
ment of the rural po]mlalion with a view to facilitating the allocation of 
labour ; the observation, in the interest of labour, of the ]>henomena of 
labour and relative legislative measures, with a view to taking an}' action 
which may be demanded ; tlie study of the conditions of hygiene enjoyed 
by the labouring classes, both urban and rural, with a view to promoting 
measures fitted to combat the diseases which attack them ; co-operation in 
the progressive imi)rovement of labour, technical and economic, and 
encouragement of the adoption of contracts better fitted to the sjiecial con- 
ditions of the different districts ; conciliatory action when controversies 
arise between employers and labourers, especially where //s? rn’icj are con- 
cerned, and intervention by arliitration at the re<[ucst of the conflicting j)ar- 
ties ; the inomotion of direct grants of land for cultivatioji , vigilance foi the 
observation and ajiplication of laws for improvements ; and finally vigilance 
for the observation of labour legislation. 

In exercising its functions this office will co-ordinate its efforts with those 
of the National Office and the Communal Office of Tabour. 


RUSvSIA. 


I. (government aid to home industry. LIpiiBrmMbiTMt'HHwri THicTJUticn 

{Gorernment Mcss^'ni'^'y) No 2^1, 20 OcIoIkT’Ii November lyib, IVlroMtad 


Home indUvStrics, called in Russian Kustdrnoje proiswodstwo (KusT = 
shrub, bush), have spread chiefly over the middle and northern districts 
of the Russian kingdom, those governments namely of which the soil is 
not black earth — Moscow, Tvjer, Tula, Nishni-Novgord, Vjatka etc : — 
and are practised by the peasants either as accessories to farming 
or as independent callings. They include a whole series of different 
and numerous forms of production : woodwork and skilled woodcutting ; 
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the production of linen, silk, laces and cotton ; the production of fur, 
leatherwork, metalwork, the production of fancy articles, work in horn, 
pottery etc. 

Present circumstances have brought certain of these industries more 
or less into the foreground and somewhat overshadowed others, thus ad- 
justing all of them to the present demands of the country. The total value 
of the articles annually produced by home industry is about two thousand 
million roubles (i) and is therefore a very important element in Russian 
political economy. 

Home indUvStry is in Russia as ancient as agriculture, but it became 
an object of State care only in the seventieth year of last century, when a 
special commission for its study was established in the Council of Trade 
and Industry. 

In 1888 the regulation of home industry was subjected to the supreme 
authority of the Ministry of the State Domains ; and in 1894 to that of the 
reorganized Ministry of Agriculture, where a committee for home indUvStry 
was called into being as j^art of the lately founded Section for Agriculture 
and Agricultural Statistics. This supreme authority is very notably sup- 
ported b^^ the public cor])()rations — the zemstvos, the agricultural societies 
and the local committees established in various jdaces. 

The annual grants of the government to home industry have reached 
considerable sums of late 3^ears, as appears from the following figures : 


Year Rt.al)les 

1888 30,000 

X()03 100,000 

IC/>Q 492,415 

^910 773.547 

1911 1,043,826 

1916 2,429,699 


For 1917 the Ministry of Agriculture is asked to give 2,439,731 rou- 
bles. 

The raising of the standard of the technique of production by home 
industry and its development form a constant aim : trade and industrial 
schools are founded ; large workshops are set up ; courses of instruction 
are given ; museums are established ; and exhibitions are held. In 1912 
there were 120 such exhibitions. The admission to the all -Russian exhibi- 
tions held in Petrograd in 1002 and 1913 was of particular interest. The 
formation of co-o])erative societies for collective sup])ly and marketing 
among those engaged in home industries, the Kustari, is also forwarded 
by the Section for Agriculture and Agricultural Statistes. 

In order to render possible the marketing of the products of home in- 
dustry abroad, a representative of the section was sent with s]:)ecimens of 
these products to the United States at the end of 1915. Already orders 


(i) I rouble = about 2s. i ^/^d, at par. 
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have come from America for articles of an artistic kind prodnoed by home 
industry, and a connection has successfully been made with two large Amer- 
ican firms which have undertaken to market and to popularize goods so 
produced. In the spring of 1916 the section sent samples of them to the 
Lyons market, with most fruitful results. An important future market has 
thus been certainly secured. 

In the course of years an office of intelligence and information is to be 
established in Petrograd, where collections of samples and illustrated cat- 
alogues will be found, and where all the conditions of the trade and other 
information regarding home induvstry will be communicated to those inter- 
ested. It is also considered necessary to found in Paris a dej^ository of 
specimen articles in which direct orders will be tfiken. Ever5d:hing pro- 
mises that such a depository will have a })ractically certain commercial 
success. The experience gained in Paris will lead to the formation of a scien- 
tifically organized market in England, in which only the articles for which 
there is a demand will be supplied. So soon as this organization of markets 
begins to develop on the right lines, indicated by the government depart- 
ment, the supreme authority will leave the further conduct of the enter- 
prise to the zemstvos, wdio will develop still more the market for the arti- 
cles produced and trace new paths for home industry. 


2. THE SETTLEMENT OF KIRCiHIZ NOMADS ON THJC STKFFlvS OF TX'RKF^TAN. 
— 3»‘Mt’-Karo Or, i,T>;ca {liullciiu of the Duision of the Zemstvos), No. lO, Octo- 

ber, igi(), PetTO‘i;rad 


>Sincc the colonization of districts of Central Asia with settlers from 
European Russia has j^rogressed, and railways have ensured the country's 
economic develo})incnt, the Kirghiz ~ once the sole inhabitants of the 
vast regions of Turkestan — have little by little begun to abandon their 
nomadic life and settle down on the soil. 

Migration having been rendered more difficult by the establishment 
of the Russian colonies, the Kirghiz learnt how to till and cultivate the 
soil from the colonists and were converted to faith in the advantages of 
agricultiure. First owners of tents and then whole villages asked the au- 
thorities to assign to them in full ownership clearly determined lots of agri- 
cultural land, to be held by the same legal forms as those of the Russian 
colonists. Consequently in 1908 the Council of Ministers decided to orga- 
nize the lands to be colonized in Turkestan so that they might be available 
not only for Russian colonists but also for the Kirghiz, and to give equal 
rights to the two peoples. 

This measure was at fir.st adopted only in the district of Cokcetavsc 
in the province of Aemolinse, but its application was extended on 8 June 
1909 to the other provinces of Turkestan, 
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The lots were allocated by a special office within the Ministry oi A.^ri- 
cultnre and by temporary commissions on which the leaders of the peasants 
and of the Kirghiz were represented. A grant to one man might not be of 
more than fifteen deciatines (i) of land admitting of cultivation. 

734 allotments had been made on 31 December 1913 of a total area of 
3,350,226 deciatines. of which 2,133,338 deciatines admitted of cultivation. 
On the land so granted 174,363 Kirghiz men — or 8 per cent, of the male 
Kirghiz nomad population ~ had been settled. 


SWEDEN. 

THE AGRICUT/rURAIv EABOUK SUPPLY IN i<)i5 Svfnf^cs Oficiclla Siattshk: Arbe- 
iartillgdnf*^ atbetsiid och arbctslbh mom Sveiif^,es fadhmk dr 191s (Swcclibh Official Stati- 
stics: The lyiibour Sui)i)ly in relation to the Need and Duration of U'ork and to V’^ages 
in Swedi.sh Agricullnre in i<)i5) Stockholm, 1916 


The official enquiry as to the relation between the labour supply, 
and wages and the duration of the working day in Swedish agriculture 
in 1915 followed the same jdan as in T914, and made use of similar docu- 
ments, namely fairly detailed forms of questions which were filled up by 
the presidents of communal assemblies in 2,206 rural communes, that is 
in 94.4 per cent, of those comprised by the enquiry. 

The first question on these forms concerned the proportions of the 
labour supply in each rural commune. The answer should have been a 
general estimate, and should have indicated whether the agricultural la- 
bourers domiciled in the place, or returning to it regularly, would ensure 
sufficient labour for all the coming agricultural operations. The material 
collected shows that in 194 of the communes making returns, that is in 8.8 
per cent, of them, the labour supply was good, in 1,485 or 67.3 per cent, 
of them it was sufficient and in 513 or 23.3 per cent, insufficient, while 14 
or 0.6 per cent of them thought themselves unable to answer wdth cer- 
tainty. As com]:)ared with those of the previous year these figures show 
a slight diminution in the pro])ortions of the labour'Suppl3^ - evidently 
due to the fact that the industrial depression ]m)diiced after the outbreak 
of war in the autumn of 1914, which caused the supply of labour on the 
agricultural market to be abundant, has, it seems, gradually ceased to be 
lelt. 

The proportions of the labour supply in the various districts were 
very different. But the figures which indicate the number of communes 
in the different departments in which the labour supply was inadequate 
do not allow certain conclusions to be made as to the greater or less 
number of labourers in each department in relation to the cultivated area. 
What is above all reflected iti these figures is the greater or less progress 
of agricultural organization in different places, and the greater or less abil- 


(i) I dcciatinc* — 2.69 acres. 
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ity of the employers to reduce work by using machinery and means of 
transport, and to make shift with the labour at their disposal by gener- 
ally economical farming. 

The information given as to the hours and division of labour concerns 
only the working-day in agriculture proper, that is to say field-work, work 
in barns and on threshing-floors, etc. : and does not apply to persons 
tending beasts, who have a considerably longer working day, chiefly pass- 
ed in stables and byres. 

Further as regards agriculture pro])er the figures supplied concern 
only the hours of work in summer, this word being taken in the question- 
form to cover the full agricultural season, that is the three summer months 
ill which labour generally begins earliest and ends latest. As the days 
shorten the duration of the agricultural working day gradually lessens 
until it has come to be less by several hours than in summer. 

The gross average length of a summer working-day in tJie whole 
country, that is to sa}" the day including intervals for rest, is twelve hours 
and a half ; that of the intervals is two hours and twelve minutes ; aiul the 
average net working day is therefore one of ten hours and eighteen minutes. 
During the five )'ears during which enquiries as to agiicultural labourers 
have been made, it has been impossible to ascertain what changes in these 
conditions are due to the whole organization of agricultural labour and 
therefore more or less constant. 

The duration and division of labour differ in the various parts of the 
countr}". If its net duration be ])rinci])ally considered it is seen that there 
are in Sweden three zones in which this is less than or equal to the averag(^ 
ascertained for the whole country; the zone, naiuelv, which com])rise> the 
three departments {I an) of Southern vSweden and the department of Kalmar, 
the zone foniK^d by the departments of (lothembnrg and Bohus, and tliat 
which comprivses the large district of Central vSweden, extending inclusively 
from the dei>artment of Kop])arberg to that of Fast Cothland. In the 
rest of the country the working day is relatively long. 

The usual price of labour differs much with districts. Taking the 
country as a whole, however, the case, is as follows : 

As regards the class of labourers most imjiortant to agriculture on 
a small scale unmarried men and women permanently em]doyed - - the 
pa^mient consists in annual money wages and food and lodging. The 
amount of these several forms of renumeration varies greatly with districts 
but the average for the whole country of the annual wage of a serving man 
is 343 crowns (i) in money, his food is valued at 412 crowns or 1.T3 crowns 
a day, and his total wage is therefore 755 crowns a year. For a w'oman 
the corres])ondent averages are 212 crowns, 335 crowns (0.92 crowns a day) 
and 547 crowns. Especially in Norrand clothes are also given and their 
value is sometimes considerable. 

Labourers who are generally married, and who under the nonie of 
stature (agricultural labourers receiving mixed wages) work on the large 


(i) I Sweflish crown of gold = about i s. 1 1/4 nt par. 
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properties in the agricultural districts properly so-called, receive, in ad- 
dition to their annual wages averaging 346 crowns, a payment in kind call- 
ed stat, which consists of milk, corn, potatoes, etc., and they are lodged 
together with their families ; so that the average return they receive for 
their work is 883 crowns a year, according to the estimate of those who 
have furnished these data. The figure comprises the value of a free cot- 
tage, wliich in Soiith Sweden generally has two roon^ and a kitchen and in 
the rest of the country a single room. The average value of such lodging 
is estimated at 68 crowns and that of free fuel at 53 crowns. These data do 
not hovever concern the ordinary j^loughmen. The labourers who tend 
live stock receive larger money wages and sometimes also larger wages 
in kind, vSO that their annual earnings are placed at 939 crowns. 

Besides these labourers receiving mixed wages {stalare) there are jour- 
neymen workmen permanently employed, who are paid entirely or al- 
most entirely in money and whose daily wage varies much with districts. 
Its average amount is 2.72 crowns in summer and 2.07 crowms in winter, 
but is less by the average sums of 0.84 crowns and 0.76 crowns in these 
respective seasons, if the workman be fed by his em])loyer. 

Besides these journeymen workmen, habitually engaged for a year or 
at least for six months by one employer, there are agricultural labourers 
who take work now for one and now for another, according to the needs 
of the moment. In summer the daih' wage of one of these casual labourers 
averages 3.13 crowns, in winter 2.34 crowns, if he find his own food. If he 
be fed by his emjdoyer he is paid on an average 2.18 crowns in summer 
and 1.55 Clowns in winter. 

Among the work]>eople paid by the day there are also a large num- 
ber of women, wdio liel]) in beetroot and potato-growing, in the hay and corn 
harvest, etc. They receive on an average 1.71 crowns for a summer day’s 
wwk, or i,i() cTowms with food, if they are considered as part of the fanii’s 
fixed staff, luir casual work they receive a little more, namely on an 
average for the whole country 1.87 crowns without and 1.29 crowms with 
food. Ill the winter months their wages diminish markedly as do also 
those of the men in the same category. 

A general coiu])arison between wages in 1915 and in the years from 1911 
to 1914 — if men tending live stock and receiving mixed w^ages, whose 
pay owing to their remuneration in kind remains almost stationary, be 
excepted - shows that wages of agricultural labourer.s of all categoric.^ 
increased by from 3 3 to 6.5 per cent, in I9i4-ic)i5, by from 5.2 to 10.1 
per cent, in the years from 1913 to i()i5 and by from 10.2 to 18. i per cent, 
in those from 1911 to IQ15. The increase seems to have been particularly 
marked in the case of the journeymen and the women emplo\*ed j)erma- 
nently. On the other hand if total remuneration in money and kind be 
considered the greatest increase is seen to have been in the case of the la- 
bourers receiving mixed w>'ages {stature) and the other agricultural labour- 
ers wdio are paid chiefly in products in kind, for the jirice of most provi- 
sions has risen considerabl}^ owing tei the international crisis. Thus in 
1914-1915 the value of wages in kind rose by about 13 per cent, and 
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from 1913 to 1915 by 37 per cent, which makes the increase in the value 
of the total wages of the stature labourers 9 per cent in 1914-1915 and 23 
per cent, from 1913 to 1915. Compared therefore with the journeymen 
or with industrial workers they were much better paid than in the pre- 
vious year. 


UNITED STATEvS. 


I^AND^SlCTTIvlCMl^NT IN CAIJKORNIA. 

The juogress of land settlement in California is revealed by a report 
lately rendered by the Commission on Land Colonization and Rural Credits. 

Cahfomia has had no State land policy. The subdivision of land for 
settlers, the character of the settlers, the kind of agriculture and the con- 
ditions of purchase of land have all been left to unregulated private* enter- 
prise. There has been neither public control of the selection of colonists, 
to insure their being effective agents of rural development, nor public scru~ 
tiny of the soil and conditions of purchase, to render it certain that colonists 
find an opportunity rather than a temptation. 

The State has an immense area of fertile and unpeopled land, only 
11,000,000 acres out of the 28,000,000 acres of farm land being cultivated. 
Yet comparatively few settlers are going to the country and many who 
have arrived in recent years have left. Neither costly advertising nor 
still more costly personal solicitation has served to attract colonists. Pro- 
gress in the country has not kept pace with progress in the towns ; for in 
the five years from igio to 1015 the gain in population of Californian cities 
and towns was three times that of the countr3\ 

The principal causes of the arrested development seem to be the high 
prices of land, the high rate.s of interest and the short terms for payment 
given in colonization contracts. Under these contracts it is practically 
impossible to earn the money required to pay for a farm in the time usually 
given. Many also complain that opportunities have been so exaggerated 
and the expenses of developing a farm so minimized, that settlers have been 
induced to undertake what on trial has proved to be impossible. 

It is to the interest of the whole State that its fertile lands should be 
cultivated and active colonization promoted. A large share of the meat 
consumed and many other farm products are now bought abroad ; and in- 
creased prodtiction would lessen the cost of living and keep at home money 
now sent out of the country to pay for food. Moreover the great proper- 
ties which’ are owned by non-residents and cultivated by tenants or by 
nomadic and unsatisfactory hired labour ought to be subdivided and culti- 
vated by residents. From statistics furnished by the tax commissioner 
it appears that 310 landed proprietors own over 4,000,000 acres of land 
suitable to intensive cultivation and capable of supporting a dense popu- 
lation. This land would make 10,000 forty-acre farms. One firm owns 
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nearly 1,000,000 acres ; one railroad owns 500,000 acres ; in Kern county 
1,000,000 acres — or more than half all the land in private ownership - 
are owned by four companies. The evils of such ownership are every 
year becoming more apparent. At one end of the social scale there are a 
few rich men who as a i^e do not live on their estates, at the other a shif- 
ting body of farm labourers or a farm tenantry, made up largely of aliens 
and taking small interest in the progress of the community. The interests 
of political stability, of agriculture and of society require that this inheri- 
tance from a Mexican land system and from former land laws of the United 
States be abolished. 

In California settlers have to pay for farms in periods of from three to 
ten years, while in other countries periods of from thirty to seventy-five 
years have been found necessary. Consequently a settler without a large 
cash capital or some income from another source has not been able to buy 
a farm. The Commissioners did not discover a single instance of a settler 
who brought with him only the limited capital required by State systems 
in other countries and was able to pay for his land within the time agreed 
upon in his contract. 

The experience of practically every colonization company, no matter 
how successful, has been that it would have been better for both the set- 
tler and the company if the original enterprise had been organized on a fi- 
nancial basis giving the settler more money for improvement'^ and a longer 
time in which to pay for his farm. 

Dealers in real estate flocked from the overdone and less profitable 
fields of the Middle West, not to develop agriculture in California but to 
exploit it. It was the paradise of the boomer because it stands alone as 
regards rural advantages and attractions : in no other State can such a 
wide range of products or so many highly priced products be grown ; no 
other State affords the farmer or fruit grower an equal opportunity to exer- 
cise intelligence and scientific knowledge in planning his work. 

But more is necessary for good results than a subdivision of farms and 
an inflation of land prices, Not every man is suited to becoming an orange 
grower or has the habits of careful thoroughness needed in intensive agricul- 
ture of any kind. * To create communities like Redlands in the south or the 
Santa Clara Valley in the north workers of superior intelligence are requir- 
ed. If they be not already trained they must be willing to undergo ap- 
prenticeshij) in a most exacting form of agriculture which makes far great- 
er demands on knowledge and skill than do the fertile corn and wheat 
growing States of the Middle West. 

The best results in California can only be secured when colonization 
is carried out in accordance with carefully thought out plans, aimed at the 
creation of a definite form of agriculture or horticulture. This fact was 
not recognized b}^ the speculative colonizing agent, who gave no more 
thoitght to the welfare of the community or the ultimate results of his en- 
terprise than he would have done had he been buying or gelling grain or 
coal. Land was to him merchandise to be bought at the cheapest price 
and sold for as much money as the settler could be induced to pay. 
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Relatively few of the men engaged in this business were knowingly 
dishonest but the majority of them were unthinking and ignorant. They 
did not know, and apparently did not care to know, how settlers were to 
obtain money to improve* and equip the farms sold to them or how they 
were to earn a living income. The prosperity of the settler was his own 
affair. The land agent's business was to make money out of him rather 
than to make money for him. 

An instance of the extent to which the land agent inflated prices is the 
case of a wheat ranch which was bought for seven dollars an acre. The 
buyer organized a syndicate composed of himself and his typist to which 
he sold the land for $ loo an acre. Then as a syndicate he subdivided 
it and sold it to settlers for $ 200 an acre. No settler who paid this outra- 
geous price could earn either its amount or the interest on it out of the soil. 
Yet sales of this character were made with ease. In part this was due to 
the fact that many of the buyers were also speculators. They were given 
evidence that land bought for seven dollars an acre was .selling for 200 an 
acre ; the prediction was made — and did not seem incredible -- that next 
year it would sell for $ 400 an acre. The air was full of stories of the mil- 
lions made by subdividing land. 

This speculative colonization, which began about 1900 and culmina- 
ted about fifteen years later, has now run its course. It worked infinite 
harm to many honest and industrious but over-sanguine and credulous set- 
tlers. It interrupted and changed the conservative and successful develop- 
ment which was in i)rocess when it began. It has enabled non-resident 
speculators to take away from the State millions of dollars as the ])rofits 
of the unwarranted inflation of prices ; and it has caused or will cause anx- 
iety and heavy losses to many landowners who de])end on the ])aying off 
of mortgages by settlers having neither capital nor (experience. A legacy 
of high land prices has been left to the State ; and it threatens to be a heavy 
ceononiic burden, for practical and experienced farmers will not come to 
California if land of equal productive value in cither States be cheaj^er. 


RUGGERI ALFREDO, gerente responsabile 
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Part I : Co-operation and Association 


BELGIUM. 


THli ACTIVITY i)V THlv BlUXUAX 


IU)KRKXIU)X 1 > IN 1915. 


SOURCK: 

Buekenbond bfxge ou i>i:s Payxxns (lilhian HOirvnbomi or }\asafils' Lcai^ue). 

Short report presenter] to the general assembly on 12 June n>i 6 by Ciuioul/uylgaereiis, 
general secretary. 


The powerful organism constituted by tlie Peasants' League has not 
itfterrupted its labours during the Gerniaii occupation, as we will prove, 
rapidly sketching its work in 1(115. 

Speaking generally it is true that ever\’thing founded by tlie Boerejt- 
bond before the war has survived, and morcox er nexv plans have been real- 
ized. Thus'the general secretary s rejKirt notes the organization of two new 
agricultural gikls, one in the province of Antwerp, two in Brabant and one 
in East Flanders. IMeans of communication had hardly been re-established, 
in the last months of 1(114, when the league's inspectors began once more to 
travel about tlie country in order to visit the rural associations and to co- 
operate, in the words of the report. ‘‘ in reviving social and economic life in 
the rural districts They were entrusted at the same time with the addition- 
al duty of collecting information and noting the most urgent needs in 
order to enable a directing committee to organize committees for relief and 
nourishment everywhere. Fuitlier as soon as it was ])ossible the Boerenbond , 
in agreement with some influential i>ersonages in the agricultural world, 
undertook the defence of the interests ol tillers of the scul and participated 
in the formation of an agricultural .section of the national committee for 
relief and nourishment which came into l)eing at the end of December 1014. 
Two of its administrators are members of this section and have taken a 
large part in all its work, Thv co-o])erative S(iciety, ,1 nliitraJ Assistamw 
which aims at buying foorl for live stock and all su])])lies iiulis]Kaisable to 
agriculture, was founded towards the end of Eel)niary ; and a delegate 
of the Boerenbond is on its administrative council, 

'' It was not however enough to create an agricultural ^cctiou for the 
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whole countty : it was necessary also to consider agricultural interests 
in the different provinces. The want was best supplied by founding in each 
of them an agricultural sub-section, having an autonomous existence. This 
was done in the })rovinces of Brabant» Antwerp and Timbourg among others. 
The Boerenhond had its share in the formation of these three sections, 
within which it is represented by its delegates 

Until the Agricult and Assistance should be able to maintain agriculture 
with foodstuffs, manures and j)rimary material rtf every kind, the Boeren- 
bond itself undertook to fulfil this task and to reduce to the minimum the 
difficulties which the agricut ural world had to meet. 

The Bocrenbond — or more accurately its counter for sale and pur- 
chase — bought in the first place, for the ]noviiices of Antwerp and Brabant, 
the food for live stock which the (reniian civil administration granted, at 
the first distribution, to agriculture in these two ])ro\nnces, and remitted 
tlu^ food to the agricultural sections. Had there been opportunit\ it would 
have been equally zealous to render this service to the otlnu provinces. 
Soon aterwards it took over from the (German civil administration a sufficient- 
ly important quantity oi linen oilcakes of which it afterwards made grants 
hi accordance wdth the uistructions of tlu? national agricultural section, 

“ 111 agreement with the latter it made a bargain with the Drogueries 
et Huileries anrersot^es lor 2,‘Soo tons ol atacliis and sesamiiin oilcakes which 
were distributed among all the ]>rovinces, but did not reach their destina- 
tion until long afterwards bf‘cau.se 1)^1 of the mereljandisv was bedng ma- 
nufactured at the time of purchase and because the foinialitics required 
for its liberation were retarded. 

"'Hitherto no concentrated food wdiatevei had cio.-.sed the frontier. 
Moved by the di.stres'- of agriculture tlu‘ BocrenUmd did everything ])ossible 
to remedy the situation. In the course of I'cbniarv it w’as at its owui re- 
quest commissioned by the Agricultuuil [ssidanee to send a delegate to 
Holland to treat for the puichase and inqxutalion of qanx) tons of linen oil- 
cakes. This was a delicate mission hut after man) difficulties it w^as satis- 
factorily c ncluded. 

"'These were the only edifde oilcakes ini])orted in iqi3 in addition to 
the uniniportaTit quantity Ixniglit in Holland in December ])y the rc- 

])resenlatives of the Fioerenhond 

Thanks to the.se efforts ik'lgian agriculturists were more or less jirovid- 
cd with various products with which to meet tlu* difficulties in the way of 
feeding live stock. The Boerenhond then turned its attention to procuring 
manures. 

As ear]> as the .spring of 1913 all ehemuMl manures had lH‘eii seized by 
the German administration. The Boerenhond negotiated and obtaiiKxl Tor 
its inenibeis some tons ol siqierphosjihates and guano and small quantities 
of scoria. 

It W'Us ]io\\e\'er even more diffiv'ult to encounter tlie eoiise<juences 
ot the .seizure^ of harvests The Boerenhond gave every care to regulating 
this matter in the best interests of its meniheis. 

As early as the first fortnight of July the Boerenhond had occasion to 
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formulate its desires to the German civil administration. It proposed 
tariffs in harmony with the general situation, giving prices at which the 
cultivators should themselves buy the goods they needed ; and it asked 
that they should be allowed to retain such quantities of grain as were rea- 
sonably necessary for household and farming purposes. In this way 
it claimed 1000 kilogrammes (i) of oats for each horse, and in this at 
least obtained satisfaction since the decree ordered an allowance of two and 
a half kilogrammes a day or 920 kilogrammes in all. hater this (piantity 
was notably diminished. 

** h\)r the resi , the allowance of rye for every head of horned cattle 
was, as is known, fixed at seven and a half kilogrammes a month or a to- 
tal of ninety kilogrammes — an entirely insufficient amount. 

“ As regards food for the peo])le the allow'ance of wheat was 340 gram- 
mes (2) a day for each person, but j)rodncers of rye might retain only a third 
of this amount of rye, being allowed to buy the other tw^o thirds of their 
ration in wheat from the committees. 

'' The authorization to reserve ninety kil()granimt‘s of rye for a head 
of cattle was a concession, however slight ; that c>f utilizing this quantit}" 
at ])leasure, instead of being obliged to keep one twelfth for every month 
until the next harvest, was another ; and finally ])roducers of rye were al- 
lowed to take out tw’o thirds of their ration in rye. In s].>ite of our most 
persistent efforts it was impossible to obtain more. 

" Although here again results have not been quite equal to expecta- 
tion w^e cannot regret liaving done our duty. Our gilds, wdiich have seen 
their efforts ])aitially fail on some occasions, should also argue thus, and 
should rejoice with us in the least success. The position of our cultivators 
would, without our and their intervention, have been far worse in many 
res]>ects ”. 

Thus new’ difficulties, affecting agriculture and the rural population, 
arose at eveiy moment. Tlie legulation of the sale of potat(>es, the acquisi- 
tion of seeds and plants, the struggle against the unrestrainedly audacious 
adulteration of ifxxls for live stock and of manures the efforts to obtain sub- 
sidies for the reinsurance of cattle and horses, the intervention of unemploy- 
ment funds in favour of uueniploye<l w'ork])eo])le -- these and others were 
so man>' problems which tlie Bocrnibond attempted to solve, multiplying 
all the necessary ])r()ee«lure in relation to tlie civil and the military autliori- 
ties Not the least arduous task was tliat of helping small cultivators in the 
districts which have suffered most from the war. To estimate damages, to 
cond^at the discouragement of the ])oor ])easants whom the war had ruined, 
to draw^ u]) plans for bringing laiub under cultivat ion and resuming the 
tilth of abandoned lands, it) organize a system of small loans wduch waiuld 
])articularl>' favour those most tried, to collaborate in fact in every possible 
way ill the resunqdion of work and life on this countryside ravagixl by the 
war — this has been the essential aim wdiich the variou'^ sections and the 


(1) I kilojiTamnie = lbs. 

(2) I gramme ^ 0.564 dnims. 
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directing committee have laboriously pursued. No consideration, including 
regard for hygiene, has failed to influence the association's conduct and 
to contribute to the efforts to reconstruct destroyed villages and farms. 

'' We have made a point "says the report, " of rendering yet another 
service to the country people who were obliged to reconstruct their houses 
or farms. We wished to make them understand that in building it is easy 
for them to observe the rules of comfort and primary notions of hygiene 
without any consequent increase of expense. There are already in the 
, country too many insanitary dwelling and too many farms constructed in 
defiance of the rules of good sense. 

" A commission was nominated and it prepared in the two languages, 
French and Flemish, a small pamphlet, which was especially the work of 
Messrs. J. Giele and G Van den Abeele and is called Construction de V habi- 
tation r nr ale et de scs depcndances {Construction of a Rural Dwelling and its 
Dependencies). 

This is a collection, as concise as possible, of explanations and prac- 
tical advice on the choice and use of materials, dimensions, the distribution 
of space, airing and ventilation, the means of obtaining good drinking water, 
• of guarding against damp, etc. The pamphlet is written very sinijdy so as 
to be within the comprehension of all. 

” The Special Commission for the Reconstruction of harms, Rural 
Dwellings and Villages, created within the National Agricultural Section, 
wished to collaborate with us. We acceded v'ery willingly to such request 
and in January the pamphlet was published under the auspices of this com* 
mission and of the Boerenhond. 

" A copy was sent to each of our gilds and otliers were distributed 
by the care of the special commission. 

" This was a first and an interesting alteni])t at rebuilding on our coun- 
trysides. The special commission and its provincial sections continued to 
study the problem actively. May their efforts result in an embellishment 
of our villages and in procuring trulv improved dwellings for our husband- 
men ! 

So much as to the league's general activity. As regards the ])articu- 
lar activity of each of the organisms within its franiew'ork, tliis has been no 
ICvSs fruitful; and we wdsh we could mention all that has been accomplished 
by the })arochial gilds, the farmwives' circles, the federations of horticnl- 
tnrists, the counter for sale and purchase, the ins])ectorate of milk, the cen- 
tral credit fund and the insurance section. But necessarily our remarks 
must be limited and we will only give some figures. 

We will take first the harmwives' lycague. This was not only increased 
in iqi5 by four new circles, which grouped altogether 463 members, but 
it has constantly kept in touch with the bodies affiliated toil, has multi- 
plied lectures and local meetings, and has been ])rodigal of inacticiil advice 
and instruction to its members, thus stimulating the zeal of all and giving 
a direction to tli^dr activity. 

ihe problem of feeding the people, which lias so great a practical 
interest for w'omen, has preoccupied the Farmwi\'es' Beague to the highest 
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degree. It wavS to be feared that the population would be fed only insuffi- 
ciently ; for a large quantity of articles of food, all of wfiich seemed to be 
of the first necessity, had been completely exhausted or had become 
extremely scarce. It was therefore necessary to teach our farmwives to 
employ the products of their farms and fields more rationally and to 
utilize food supplies imported from abroad. To realize tliis programme 
it was necessary" to give lectures, distribute pamphlets, etc. 

The league lost no time in sending to each of its circles two copies of 
the tract prepared by Messrs. Giele et Van den Abeele, Quelques conseils 
sur V alimentation htimaine, rHevuge et la culture des plantes (Some Advice on 
Human Diet, the Growth and Culture of Plants) ; and soon afterwards it 
distributed leaflets containing recipes and practical advice on human diet. 

“ In February the Central Commission of Alimentary ISconomy was 
formed at Brussels, and it soon founded sections in the different provinces. 
From the beginning the Farmwives' League was represented on it. The cliief 
aim of the commission was to arrange for lectures on economical diet. The 
league's secretary was active in the matter, especially in the province of 
Antweqj. Mile. Marie Leniaire, who represents the league on the Commission 
ofAlimentary Economy, takes charge of the organization of lectures in the 
arrondissement of Louvain and the canton of Vilvorde. 

At Tirlemont, Acrschot, Diest, Vilvorde, Er]>s-Guerbs, Haecht, 
Vossem, Huldenberg, Louvain and Lean meetings took place to W’hich all 
local schoolmistresses and others wdio might be useful were invited. An 
initial lecture on economical feeding was given, with a ]>ractical demon- 
stration in the sha])0 of tlie preparation of some cheap and substantial meals, 
and the audience were begged to disseminate the ideas they received as 
much as possible among housewives of the people. Thus lectures on diet 
were soon held in every village ;and the numerous reports sent to us are 
proof of niultiple efforts in these districts to improve the popular diet. 

“ In order to facilitate the task of the lecturers the league, together 
with the provincial Commission of Alimentary Economy, published for 
them a Lecturers* Vade Mccum, of which it sent tw^o copies to each of its 
circles. 

The old peripatetic school of agricultiiral housekeeping, which used 
to spend three or four consecutive months in one village, gave jdace in 1915 
to an eight days' course of domestic economy. This consists especially in 
practical cooking lessons. Owing to the league's intervention more than 
one farmwdves' circle has asked for and obtained this course, and the mem- 
beis have derived much profit from it. There w^ere even some small \dl- 
lages in which the school was obliged to extend its courses over two or thiee 
weeks in order to satisfy all demands 

On the other hand we find mention, under the heading Fcderuiion of 
Horficullurists, of lectures and lessons in vegetable growing; of numerous 
collective sales on behalf of the members, bringing in a total sum of 42,260 
francs; and of jirovision of vegetable seeds costing altogether 5,176 francs. 

The balance-sheet of the counter for inirchase and sale give^ the fol- 
lowing figures: 









Number of orders executed 

Circulating funds . . . . 
t J Receipts .... 

-L ame y j ]jxpenditure . , 

Turnover 

The inspectorate of dairies was obliged on the other hand to confine 
its action to the provinces of Antwerp, Brabant and lyimbourg, in which 
seventy-eight co-operative societies are at work, only seven having interrupt- 
ed their activity since the opening of hostilities. A certain slackening of 
bu.siness, due to the diminution in membership and also in the number of 
cows and the quantity of milk dealt with, has however been noted. Thus 
in the sixty-one dairies, as to which it has been possible to obtain precise 
data, the number of members is said to have been lowered by lo per cent, 
and that of registered animals by i6 per cent, since 1913. The cows have 
moreover given less milk, a natural consequence of the famine in concentrat- 
ed foods. Therefore while in 1913 the average quantity of milk supplied 
daily was 7.165 kilogrammes a cow in 1915 it was 5.910 kilogrammes, giv 
ing a decrease of ^18 per cent. Nevertheless 29,108,440 kilogrammes were 
dealt with in the dairies visited and 1,024,074 kilogrammes of butter 
manufactured. 

One of the association’s most active branches has been indisputably the 
Central Credit Fund, 

The year 1915 was, says the report, one of the most im])ortant years 
it has had since its foundation. Not only was the number of afliliated local 
funds increased by forty-four but the savings deposits were more numerous 
than ever and hundreds of new small loans were made to cultivators in 
needy circumstances. Of 821 rural funds existing in Belgium at the end 
of 1915, 437 were affiliated to the central fund. At this date the number of 
the latter’s subscribed shares was 8,987, having increased b>' 420 since the 
preceding year. The cajntal in shares was thus brought U]) to 8,987,000 
francs. The funds circulated in the 3^ear amounted to 63,009,921 francs, 
thus considerably surpassing their ordinar^^ level. Twenty-one new credit 
accounts were opened for affiliated funds, the total credit thus accorded 
being for 363,550 francs, which brought the amount of the credit in force on 
31 December 1915 to 4,904,450 francs. The total of the savings dei)Osits 
was 22,723,841 francs, having increased by f), 202,311 francs since 1914 
and by 6,613,469 since 1913, the last normal year. 

This considerable increase in the amount of savings deposits in the 
second year of the war is partly exjdained by the fact that cultivators have 
had partially to realize their invested cajntal. It was impossible for them 
to procure the desired quantities of manures for their fields and of concen- 
trated iood for their live stock. Thanks to the resei'ves of fertilizing sub- 
stances preserved in the soil they had geneially very sativsfactory harvests, 
and therefore had more liquid cash in hand than usual, but this was to the 
detriment of the wealth of the soil. They fed their live stock as they could, 
having no choice but to avoid the expense of purchasing the concentrated 
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foods usually on the market ; hut the value of their stock was diminished 
in consequence, and the animals of which they got rid were seldom or ne- 
ver replaced. Analogous circumstances ruled in other branches of their 
fanning. In a word husbandmen disposed of relatively large sums of monej" 
but the fact was not always advantageous to them. 

What were they to do with these savings ? Where could they invest 
them well, when banks and financial establishments were constantly lower- 
ing their rate of interest, and were as much as possible avoiding the accei)t- 
ance of payments, owing to the superabundance of money ? The husband- 
men turned to the savings and credit funds. These enjoyed their confi- 
dence, and were able further, because they were affiliated to the central fund, 
to continue to pay interest at the rate of 3 j)er cent., which was in existing 
circumstances extraordinarily profitable for the deposits in question. 
It goes without saying that the fund was obliged, in order to continue 
thCvSe terms, to be very circumspect and to be guided not by desire for gain 
but by a wivsh to render service to the husbandmen 

Loans on land numbered twenty-seven and were of a total sum of 
115,400 francs. There is further a new system of loans, particularly ad- 
vantageous to the husbandmen precariously situated owing to present 
circumstances, and known as small credit, and it gave excellent results. It 
is as follows : 

A loan may not surpass 600 francs and is repayable in annual in- 
talments in five years, unless the borrower formally express a desiie to 
have this term extended to seven years, in wdiich case he is held, during the 
first two years, onl}" to the ])ayment of the interest, which is at the rate of 
2 per cent, a year. 

" If as a consequence of the war the object bought with the borrowed 
money is destroyed wholly or partially, the debt is remitted pro rata, ac- 
cording to the loss incurred, but the borrower must prove the loss. 

'' He must find a third person as his surety. 

Loans arc granted to count ly’people in needy circumstances, espe- 
cially such as have suffered loss by the war. At first these conditions were 
interpreted fairly liberally, but later loans w^ere made exclusively to per- 
sons within the following categories : 

1. Husbandmen who have incurred certain definite losses by the war 
and the fartiilies deprived of their support. 

2. Husbandmen and workmen cultivating land and ha\dng suffered 
a reduction, due to the war, of such external resources as wages. 

The borrowed money must serve an agricultural purpose, that is 
to say the purchase of live st(x;k, small agricultural requisites, seeds, ma- 
nures, etc. 

'' Loans are made by the medium of the local savings and credit fund 
or, tailing it, through a committee of three or four persons duh' approved 
by the central fund. 

»v 

On 31 December 1915 about forty of these loan committees were 

active. 
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" Funds and commitees become liable for - per cent, of all losses 

eventually suffered by the central fund from the loans they make. " 

The new service of credit, thus organized, met at once with great fa- 
vour which is ])roof of the extent to which it supplied a real need. 

At the end of the year the number of these small war loans had reached 
2,561 and their total value was 1,262,045 francs. The greatest number 
were granted in the province of Brabant where 926,020 francs were advan- 
ced to small cultivators who had suffered particularly. 

The various insurance and mutual aid organizations continued to do 
business represented by a very respectable figure. Fire and life insurance 
and insurance against hail and mortality among live stock perceptibly 
increased the number of their policies, the amount of the premiums they 
received and the capital they insured. 
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THE ACTIVITY OF THE ROYAL SOCIETY 
OF DANISH AGRICULTURE IN 1915-1916. 


SOUKCK : 

AARSBBRETNING OM 1)1;T KoNGBI.IOF. DaNSKF. l,ANI>injSHOLDNINGSSHI.SlCABSS VlRKSOMFn IN 
{Annual l{i‘l>ort o] Ihr Work of the Royal Society oj Danish Agriculture in 
C<)pfnlu»KW'> if(i6. 


The Royal Society of Danish Agricnlture is a private society but is 
recognized and subsidized by the State. It was founded in 1759 and it 
aims at the progress of agriculture and related industries (Article i of the 
by-laws, approved in 1872). It is one of the most powerful agricultural 
societies in Europe. It has about 750 members and its budget of receipts 
hnd expenditure covers about 150,000 crowns (i). Its own property 
amounted on 31 March 1915 to about 300,000 crowns and it also adniini- 
.sters a property formed of legacies and other donations to the society wliieh 
at the same date surpassed -t 00,000 cronws. By means of its resourc.es and 
of ordinary and extraordinary State subsidies this society extends its acti- 
vity over the most varied agrictiltural spheres. 

A list of the departments it has instituted wliich were at work 
in 1915-1916 conijm. es, among otliers: the committee for the inspection 
of wheat and foodstuffs in the ]>ort of Copenhagen ; the committee for 
superintending the schools of agriculture founded by the society; the 
commission for the distribution of medals and prizes in money to 
agriculturists and agricultural labourers who have di.^tinguished them- 
selves during the year ; the commission for scientific book-keeping by 
agricnilturists ; the committee for the <liffiTsion of agricultural literature ; 
the committee (or economic journeys having an agricultural mm ; the 
committee for goat-breeding ; the commission for tlie scientific improve- 
ment of the soil. 

The society furl her nominates members of various State commis- 
sions concerned with agriculture ; and Tidskrift for bandekonomi the 
important review of agricultural economy, is among its publications. 

In 1915-1916 it proposed in particular to direct its activit}^ towards 
the dissemination of scientific and technical publications on agricultural 
subjects ; the encouragement of research in agricultural chemistry ; the 
application of scientific principles to the breeding and feeding of domestic 
animals and the production of milk ; the construction and use of agricultural 
machines ; the develo])ment of agricultural industries , the subsidizing of 

(i) I crown of gi>ld ~ about is. i at par. 
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agricultural exhibitions ; the improvement of the conditions enjoyed by 
agricultural labourers ; and the institution of bursaries for agricultural 
education abroad, and of journeys for agricultural education at home and 
abroad. 

The importance to Danish agriculture of the society's work appears how- 
ever in particular in the re])orts of the various committees and institutions 
it has founded. It will be well briefly to notice the chief among them, thus 
gaining an exact idea of the conditions of Danish agriculture. 

A first report is concerned with the breeding of domestic animals 
and the diffusion of pedigree-books. These begin now to be kept, in the 
case of cattle, not only by large producers but also by small farmers. 
The task of the delegates of the society is to visit the breeders, to see 
that they possess registers and to inspect these, making sure that all births 
are registered and that the animals are entered accurately, and to 
establish registers for those wdio have none. 

In the case of pigs the society has continued the experiments underta- 
ken in its three ex])eriniental stations as to the products obtained from ani- 
mals of various races. The results of the experiments are communicated 
immediately to the owners of the animals under observation. An immense 
amount of material, very important to this flourishing Danish industry, is 
thus accumulated at the stations. 

In the case of poultry, in which Denmark has a growing interest in view 
of the high prices obtained for eggs and birds, the cliief problems are those 
of feeding, artificial hatching, the cleansing of j)oultry-houses and the 
prevention of diseases. 

In order that scientific principles may be aii])lied to all of these the so- 
ciety's representative spent seventy-eight days in 1915 in travelling in dif- 
ferent parts of the country, and be gave fifty six lectures, inspect i::d poultry- 
yards, planned modern poultry-yards, opened exhibitions, and responded to 
constant requests for advice.Many free courses were held in various dis- 
tricts and were well attended. An effort was made to pojmlarize the juin- 
ciple that the exterior beauty of the birds should be less regarded than their 
yield and the purity of their race. It is remarked that electiic machines 
for aitificial hatching, the success of which seems to have been proved, arc 
increasingly used, and that artificial eggs are used for such hatching. The 
society's delegates constant!}' exhort breeders to keep ])edigree-books 
and regular accounts. * 

As regards goat-breeding the commission specially devoted to this in- 
dustr}^ was founded in 1912 and has constituted new breeding societies of 
which there are now^ thirty-fonr in the country. These local institutions, 
which ‘the society subsidizes, hold meetings, reported in the local newspapers, 
for the discussion of problems connected with the industry. The commis- 
sion recognizes the importance of pure-bred bucks and has interested large 
breeders in placing a certain number of them at the disposal of small farmers, 
thus obtaining noteworthy results. The commission has further made, on 
the most strictly scientific principles, a research into the milk provided by 
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forty goats of three or four different races, thus determining the content 
of fatty substances in relation to race and to feeding. 

One of the comniission's principal tasks is to give breeders scientific 
ideas as to the management of their animals, especially by means of newspa- 
per articles and lectures. 'With this object the society has published a 
pamphlet entitled Goat -breeding and Goat -keeping"'. It has also success 
fully encouraged a larger opening of zootechnical exhibitions to goats, and 
has formed offices for the sale and purchase of 1he animals which bring 
buyers and sellers ti)gether. The usefulness of the work of these offices 
has been recognized, and the number of sales and purchases effected by their 
means increa^^es annually. The society now intends to institute ])rizes for 
good goat-stables, the ini])ortaiice of which is not yet fully understood by 
all the farmers. 


* 

The Society of Danish Agriculture also exereices a useful activity in the 
matter of milk ]>roduction. It hen* directs its attention especially to the 
matter of technical education for which it receives a subsidy from the State. 
This amounted in to *^5,000 crowns, which sum was divided among 

it6 i)ersons desirous of learning the methods of this industry or improving 
their knowledge thereof by means of bursaries allowing them to study in se- 
lected dairies insjjected by the society, or to ir/ake short educational tours. 
The society thus limits its action to the choice of model dairies, in connec- 
tion with w'hich the bursaries are instituted . to the reeeptioii of applications 
from candidates and the examination of the latter, in order to discover whe- 
ther they ha\’e the necessary aptitudes; to the distribution of subsidies; 
and to the superintendence of the ])rogiess made by bursars. 

Howvver the society has also undertaken the publication of a technical 
periodical, I>anske Mejericr", which has attained to a large circulation. 
Further on 2S January iqih a meeting was lield < n the society’s premises, 
which was attended by represent atiAes of the society, the federation of 
co-operative dairies, the association of milk prorlucers and the laboratory for 
testing milk. A pro];osal for tin* grant of an adequate State subsidy has 
been ap])roved by the Ministry of Agricmltiirt and is now before Parlia- 
ment. 

The committee instituted by the society for tbe impiovement of land 
by drainage and irrigation should also be noticed. It has a technico-eco- 
nornic and a juridico-cconomic section. The latter brought forward in 1915 
three proposals for tlie modification of the law as to public waters, and 
these have been a])proved by the vsociety, and transmitted to the competent 
ministry in order that i)roposals relative to them ma>' be made in the 
Chamber. 

, A form of the society's act i\nty in the inteiests of agriciiltni e is its ma- 
nagement on behalf of the State of a service of consultation. It nojiiiinates 
the official of this ser\dce, whom the State mnst approve, and contributes 
to its costs. An office of consultation has been founded in the current year 
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for agricultural machines and implements. The usefulness of the function 
of the official responsible for this department appears in the fact that after 
several months it was necessary to place a sum of 3,500 crowns at his dispo- 
sal, in order that he might pay for the services of various technical assistante, 
one person being no longer sufficient to meet all the demands. The roles 
which regulate his action prescribe that he shall keep himself au courant as to 
all progress made in the matter of agricultural machines and implements, 
and acquaint the public therewith in the fittest manner, experimenting there- 
fore on the most suitable properties. He must also res^rond to cJl requests 
for explanations as to the matters within his competence. Every year 
he must send the society a report on his activity. Normally the State has 
no direct relations with the official responsible for consultations although 
he is a State functionary, but deals with him only through the medium 
of the society which superintends and pays him. An office of consultation 
has also been created in Russia. The official .stationed there has those du- 
ties in relation to agriculture which fall in Italy to the commercial delegates 
abroad. 

This new office was created in 1914. It has aimed at encouraging the 
exchange of agricultural products and the mean.s of agricultural production 
between Russia and Denmark, and making public in the two countries the 
general and special economic conditions of their agriculture, at submitting 
proposals tending to encourage such exchange to the ministry, at answering 
the relevant enquiries of public bodies and of individuals in the two States, 
and at counteracting in the Russian press all information which might be 
detrimental to Danish agriculture and its products. In 1915 the ddegate 
undertook a long journey through all Russia in order to study the conditions 
most favourable to the .sale of grain, which Denmark ])roditces largely, and 
thus to supersede in this market Germany, hitherto almost a monopolist 
in respect of this article of merchandise. 

A long account is pixblished in the society’s annual report of this jour- 
ney which had good results. The delegate succeeded in establishing com- 
mercial relations between Danish producers and Russian consumers and 
in concluding numerous sales of seeds of vegetables, flowering plants and 
trees, of animals for reproduction and of agricultural machines. For pur- 
poses of propaganda the society has published two pamphlets on experience 
in cultivating plants in Denmark and on several noteworthy forms of Danish 
i^culture. The official responsible for the semce of consultation trans- 
lated these into Russian and circulated them largely. As well as a series 
of articles in Rus.sian agricultural periodicals, which make Danish agricul- 
ture known, he has published others in Danish periodicals, and he has person- 
ally undertaken a large propaganda for the dissemination of knowledge 
of the conditions of Russian agriculture. Thanks to all these efforts, and 
in spite of obstacles raised by the war, many Danish producers have been 
able to find a footing in Russia and establish with this country sure relations 
which will soon yield excellent results. 
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* 

* * 

The society’s activity in the matter of agricultural education is very 
interesting. Places for study are of three kinds: they are on large farms, on 
small farms and on farms specially devoted to stock breeding. 

The education on the first of these lasts three years, each year spent on 
a different farm in order that the student maj' have a large and varied ex- 
perience. His instruction is es.sentially practical, but the society also en- 
courages theoretical knowledge, sending to each student a certain number 
of scientific manuals which remain his property after he has finally and suc- 
cessfully pas.sed his examinations. In order to obtain a place a student 
must be seventeen years old and must already have followed a two years’ 
elementary course in agriculture. The students receive from 150 to 250 
crowns a year ; they are lodged and kept and are regarded as in the employ- 
ment of the owner of the farm. They must enter the work they execute 
in a diary and cannot otherwise obtain a final certificate. In 1915 fifty-eight 
of these places were assigned and sixteen certificates of completed studies 
were awarded. 

Places for study on small farms are granted for two years. In addition 
to board and lodging the students receive from the owner 175 crowns in 
the first and 200 crowns in the second year. 

Bursaries for stock-keeping always last for three years which are spent 
on two different farms. The owner boards and lodges the students, and 
pays them 175 crowns in the first, 200 crowns in the second and 250 crowms 
in the third year. They must do all the work they are ordered to do, learn- 
ing especially to milk, to understand forage, to clean and care for animals, 
to kill pigs and to perform kindred tasks. 

* 

* * 

A very important share of the society’s activity is devoted to scien- 
tific publications and methods of propaganda. 

In 1915 it published ; the peiiodical “ Tidsskrift fiir I,andekonomie ” 
(Review of Agriculiural Economy ) ; 2400 copies of its annual report ; 1600 co- 
pies of the “ Landekonomisk Aarborg 1916 ’’ (Agricultural Yearbook 1916) 
and various less important matter. 

In order to circulate this literature of agriculture the publications were 
sent to 960 circulating libraries, many popular schools, the best elementary 
schoolmasters, and all the SoIdtUerhyem (Soldiers’ Homes) dejiending on the 
Ministry of War. Moreover six lectures on various agricultural subjects 
were hdd in January, February and March. 

The society has distributed a certain number of silver cups to agricul- 
turists who have particularly distinguished themselves by transforming, 
by indefatigable labour almost tmaided by financial resources, uncultivated 
land into small properties having a high yield ; and has also given twenty 
medals to peasants and labourers, both men and women, who have shown 
particular skill in certain branches of the agricultural industry or who have 
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seived their masters long and faithfully. Other prizes and medals, arising 
out of legacies to the society by various benefactors for determined objects, 
have also been awarded, and two competitions, to which prizes atta(±, for 
publications on seed-drying and horse-breeding, have been opened. 

The society has^a special fund of about as.'doo crowns intended for 
grants to poor students who have to pass examinations in agriculture at the 
Higher School of Agriculture and the V eterinary School. Monthly grants of 
no more than 20 crowns are made for the maximum period of a year. Six 
students received in 1915-1916 such grants amounting altogether to about 
900 crowns. 


* 

* * 

Mention should finally be made of four meetings, held on the initia- 
tive of the Society of Agriculture, by its representatives and those of three 
other large agricultural associations in the kingdom, namely the Associa- 
tion of Mutual Agricultural Societies, the Federation of Co-operative Socie- 
ties, and the Peasants’ .Association {Husnuind). At the first meetings no 
more was done than amply to discuss and to vote on an order of the day ad- 
dressed to the Minister of the Interior. This e.-cpressed a wish that agri- 
culture should be more largely represented in the commissions responsible 
for fixing the prices of foodstuffs. At the other meetings various other sub- 
jects were discussed, such as the employment of agricultural machines, the 
protection of agricultural interests abroad, the formation of an agricultural 
office of accounts. All the meetings were well attended and their results 
have been very important to agriculture, .Summary accounts of their 
discussions have been published in differerent agricultural reviews. 



GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 


THE agricultural ORGANIZATION SOCIETY 
IN ENGLAND AND WALES. 


SOURCE : 

Thk Rkport of the Agricultural organization Societv for the year ended March 
31st, 1916. London, The Stepney Press, 1916. 


§ I. Introduction. 

The Agricultural Organization Society was founded in 1901 for the 

l)urpose of advancing co-o])eration among English and Welsh farmers. 
Its work is of a twofold character : 

1) It is a i)ropagandist body — as such it seeks to spread the co- 
operative principle and helps in the formation of new societies, 

2) It is an organizing body and as such advises and helps the sode- 
ties already formed. 

The co-oi>erative societies with which it concerns itself may have one 
or more of the foil sowing objects : 

i) They may buy for their members manures, seeds, feeding stuffs, 
implements and other articles, securing their purity and obtaining whole- 
sale terms from the manufacturers, importers or wholesale merchants. 

z) They may help to market produce * 

a) by organizing the milk supply on a co-operative basis, thus 
eliminating the middlemen's profits which lower the price to the producer 
and raise it to the consumer ; 

h) by establishing co-operative butter and cheese factories in 
suitable districts ; 

r) by establishing co-operative depots for the collection of eggs ; 

♦ d) by grading and pacing fruit in order to place it on the market 
in a fresh and attractive condition ; 

e) by organizing the proper classing and packing of wool, thus 
securing a better price in the market for sheep breeders ; 

/) ])y organizing co-operative maikets and by breaking down 
the rings formed against the producer ; 

g) by organizing the consignment of goods in bulk and arranging 
terms with railway companies and carriers, thus reducing the costs of 
transport. 

3) They may hire or buy pedigree stallions, bulls or boars, for the 
use of their members at reasonable fees. 

4) They may arrange for all kinds of agricultural insurance. 
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5) They may acquire land and let it to their members in small hold- 
ings and allotments, 

6) They may establish agricultural credit societies. 

Co-operative societies having these objects become aflSliated to the 

Agricultural Organization Society on applying for membership and on 
paying a small subscription. They continue to be entirely self-supporting 
and self-governed but affiliation brings them manj’^ benefits. It enables 
them to receive copies of model rules at their time of formation, to be ad- 
vised in matteis of policy, to be helped with their book-keeping, and to 
be assisted in their negotiations with government departments, railway 
companies and others. The affiliated societies may avail themselves with- 
out payment of the services of the experts on the staff of the Agricul- 
tural Organization Society, whose special knowledge covers such subjects 
as dairy farming, eggs and poultry, wool, small holdings and allotments, 
accounts and the rules of co-operative societies. Finally all of them pro- 
fit by the fact that the parent society co-ordinates them. 

The parent society itself does no trade and makes no profit. For 
many years it was supported entirely by voluntary contributions, but it 
now also receives grants from the Development Fund in aid of its work 
for the general development of agricultural co-operation, and from the 
Board of Agriculture and Fisheries in aid of its promotion of co-operation 
in connection with small holdings and allotments. 

As regards its organization the society has offices in Westminster and 
employs a general secretary. Its affairs are managed by thirty-two go- 
.vernors who include three nominees of the Board of Agriculture, and two 
each of the County Councils' Association and the Co-operative Union. 
Seventeen further governors are elected by the affiliated societies 
and of this number one fourth retire each year in alphabetical rotation. 
The society divides its local work among eight branches which cover all 
England and Wales, having their respective offices at York, Preston, 
Deiby, Tonbridge, Salisbury, Plymouth, Bangor and Brecon. 

§ 2. Gbnerai. Review of the Work in 1915-1916. 

The war has created opjjortunities for the Agricultural Organization 
Society : first because the need for national economy and the interruption 
of overseas trade have at last caused British agriculture to be recognized 
as a basic and essential industry ; and secondly because the scarcity of la- 
bour, the difficulties of transport and the novel conditions of the market 
have brought the farmer face to face with problems which have shaken 
his conservatism and made him turn to co-operation as a possible solution. 
It was -therefore possible to extend the society's enterprise in several di- 
rections in 1915-1916. 

a) New Branches. 

Two of its eight branches were formed between i April 1915 and 31 
March 1916. They are the North Midlands Branch, which covers the 
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counties of Nottingham. Stafford, I^ice^er, Derby and Rutland and has 
its offices at Derby ; and the South Western Branch, for Devon and Corn- 
wall, which has its offices at Plymouth. 

b) New Soieties, 

In the same period forty new societies were affiliated to the Organi- 
zation Society. They are distributed as follows according to their objects 


Purchase of Agricultural Requirements • . . . 17 

Dairy 3 

Eggs and Poultry xo 

Auctions etc 2 

Land Renting (Small holdings and allotments) . 5 

Credit i 

Miscellaneous 2 


40 

The Board of Agriculture having drawn especial attention to the use- 
fulness of forming Village Food Societies, to increase the growing of vege- 
tables, encourage the cultivation of allotments and gardens, and bring any 
pieces of uncultivated land into cultivation, the society endeavoured with 
success to bring several of those into existence. In vsome instances the 
Womens* Institutes filled the part of Village Food Societies. 

c) Women*s Institutes, 

The Agricultural Education Conference on Agricultural Education 
for Women reported in favour of the formation of Women's Institutes 
which should .stimulate a desire for rural education ; and at the annual 
meeting of the Agricultural Organiz.ation Society’ in 1915-1916 a resolu- 
tion was accordingly passed recommending that the society should under- 
take the work of such formation. The ser\dccs were secured of the lady 
who is secretary to the National Council of Women's Institutes of Canada, 
a country in which these institutions play an imj^ortant part, and up to 
31 March 1916 fourteen of them had been founded in England and Wales. 
It is their object ** to study home economics, to provide a centre for educa- 
tional and social intercourse, to encourage home and local industries, to 
develop co-operative enterprises, and to stimulate interest in the agricul- 
tural industr}^ 

d) The Supply at Produce to the Army. 

The system under which the military cani])s obtained their supplies 
of fruit and vegetables was often unsatisfactory, the different units compet- 
ing with each other so that prices rose while quality frequently remained 
indifferent. In October 1915 the Agricultural Organization Society toge- 
ther with the Purd:ia.sing Officer of the 68th Division, stationed at Bed- 
ford, formulated a scheme for purchasing the Division's whole supply in 
bulk ; and this was approved by the General Officer Commanding and was 
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at once put in force. The society’s expert in fruit and market garden pro- 
duce was placed at the divSposal of the military authorities, as adviser. 
The result was a rapid improvement in the quality of the supply, an econo- 
my to the military authorities, better prices for the producers who profited 
by the elimination of the middleman, and cheaper fruit and vegetables 
for the civilian population since general prices fell with army prices. The 
matter was brought to the attention of the War Office and the Army Coun- 
cil has in consequence apj^roved the gradual extension of the scheme to 
other camps. A new committee, called the Army Canteen Committee, 
has been formed to take over the ])ow^ers and duties in respect of canteens 
hitherto entrixsted to the Board of Control of Regimental Institutes ; and 
also a Command Canteen Committee for each command. The Agricultu- 
ral Organization Society is represented by its nominee on the Army Can- 
teen Committee and on each of the Command Canteen Committees. 

The necessar)^ central purchasing body has been found in a new so- 
ciety affiliated to the Agricultural Otganization Society, the Agricultural 
Produce Supplies, Limited. The Agricultural Organization -Society's late 
expert in fruit and market-garden produce is its secretary and manager. 
It distributes no profits, but charges a commissioi' to cover management 
expenses and returns any surplus funds to the War Office. 

e) Relations xdth the County War A^riculti^ral CoHimittecs and xnth 
other Bodies. 

In November 1915 the Board of Agriculture notified the County Wai 
Agicultural Committees that the society had placed its vservices and those 
of its branches and organizers at their disposal ; and the society itself scut 
them a circular letter confirming this information and drawing their atten- 
tion to certain branches of agricultural wwk to which co-operation was 
particularly apjdicable. 

The subset juent action varied in different counties : in some direct 
representation on the war agricultural committees has been given to the 
farmers' co-oj^erative societies ; in some the Womens' Institutes have been 
recognized as District War Agricultural Committees ; in Glamorganshire 
the farmers' co-operative societies have been a])])ointed to act as the Dis- 
trict War Agricultural Committees ; in Cornwall the county committee or- 
ganized the su])])ly of sulphate of ammonia through the Parmer's Central 
Trading Board which is affiliated to the Agricultural Organization Society. 

The society has also worked in close touch with the Scottish and 
Irish Agricultural Organization Societies, the Housing Organization 
Society, the Fisheries Organization .Society and the Co operative Union, 
and with County Councils, Agricultural Colleges and many other public 
associations. Its relations with the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries 
have been both harmonious and important. 

/) Publications. 

The society's monthly journal. Co-operation in Agriculture, has been 
suspended in the interests of economy. By arrangement with the pro- 
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prietors of the Smallholder a column of that paper is however devoted 
every week to matter supplied by the society, and such columns are repro- 
duced every month and sent to all who formerly received Co-operation in 
Agricnliure. A proposal to issue a nuarterly has been abandoned for the 
present ; but the society has inaugurated a series of booklets, each of 
which will deal with an important aspect of agricultural co-operation, 
and which will be published at a price sufficient only to cover the cost of 
printing. 

g) Finance. 

The following is a summarized account of the society’s expenses in 
1914-15 and 1915-1916 ; 


Salane'^. 

Travelling aiul maintenance of Movemors and 
others 

Kent and other expenses connected with ofl&ce. 
Printing, duplicating, literature ... * 

Postage, telegrams, telephone 

Ainlit fees of affiliated societies 

Kgg or Ptmltry Demonstration Train . . . 
Other expen^es 

Total . . 


1915-1916 


£ 

6 

D 

£ 

s 

D 

6/198 

9 

10 

6,420 

M 

9 

2.022 

1 

3 

2,839 

18 

I 

1,1(0 

2 

10 


10 

2 % 

7-’ 3 

8 

Cl 

57-» 

6 

10 Vt 

205 

i<> 

2 y. 

327 

0 

3 

229 

5 

6 

' 57 

II 

0 


— 


1 337 

8 

10 

104 

4 

3 

1 31 

i8 

II 

ie,545 

8 

1 

11,830 

8 

TI 


I 


The society’s ijicoint* in the same two vears was is follows : 


Subscriptions 

Donations •. 

Contributions from affiliatetl societies . . 
Advertisements in Journal and Report . 
Sale of Journal or other literature . . . 
Bank interest ^ 

Total . . 


1914-1915 I 1015-191^' 


£ vS Z> 

USD 

i,:82 13 

1 ,005 0 6 

56 18 6 1 

— 

202 16 ;> , 

9 3 

I 2 (> II 0 

52 5 4 

13 6 I 

3 J 1 2 

13 JO 7 i 

— 


2,255 15 5 


2,045 18 3 
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The excess of expenditure over income was therefore £ 8,289 8 d 
in 1914-1915 and £ 9,792 los Sd in 1915-1916. These deficits were covered 
by government grants, as is seen in the published balance-sheets, here 
reproduced. 


Debit 

1914-1913 

1913-1916 

Credit 

X914-1915 

X9X3-IOI6 


£ S D 

£ S D 


£ S D 

£ S D 

Amount refunded to His 



Balance as per last Ba- 



Majesty’s Treasury . . 

394 8 5 

1,710 7 4 

lance-Shat 

394 8 5 

1,710 7 4 

ISzcess of Expenditure 



Grants : 



over Income 

8,289 12 8 

9,792 10 8 







Small Holdings Account . 

2,000 0 0 

1,988 0 0 

Balance 

1,710 7 4 

183 9 4 







Development Fund . . . 

8,000 0 0 

7,988 0 0 


10,394 8 5 

11,686 7 4 


w,394 8 5 ^ 

11,686 7 4 


It is clear therefore that the Agricultural Organization Society is 
mainly supported by government subsidies. 


§ 3. The Aefii,iateu Societies. 


li) The Si/cictie-i in General. 

The affiliated societies experienced in 1915-1916 a very general in- 
crease both in their membership and in the amount of their business, and 
this in spite of the impediments t<j agriculture which are due t j the war — 
the scarcity of labour, the difficulties of transport. The disturbance of 
the market has on the whole favoured the farmer ; he has had to pay more 
for certain of his re.]uirements but the price of his produce has risen to a 
more than compensatory extent, and the creation of the army has provided 
a new and profitable demand for his supplies. The rise in prices has 
naturally increased the turnover of the societies, a fact which should be 
borne in mind in drawing conclusions from their balance-sheets. 

The total membership of the 550 affiliated societies in the year under 
review was 55,831 and their total turnover was £ 3,428',96o. Of this sum 
more than two thirds, namely £2,450,397, belonged to the .societies for 
the purchase of agricultural requirements, most of whom sell farm produce 
as a secondary business. These .societies numbered 213 and their combined 
membership was 26,241. The following table shows the comparative 
importance of the different groups of societies : 
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Class of Society 

No. of SodeUes 

No. of Members 

Turnover 

¥ 




£ 

Purchase 0! Agricultural Requirements . . 

213 

26,241 

2,450,397 

Daily 

38 

4,086 

722,620 

Egg and Poultry 

29 

2,996 

87.954 

Auction and Produce 

27 

2,029 

140.363 

Small Holdings and Allotments 

177 

15.975 

12.434 

Miscellaneous 

18 

3.5^3 

15.192 

Credit i 

48 

941 

— 



55,831 

3,428,960 


The following are the ten counties in which the co-operative societies 
had a turnover running into six figures : 


County 

No. of Societies 

No. of Memljers 

Turnover 




£ 

Suffolk 

5 

2,241 

450,962 

Yorkshire 

44 

2,98 •> 

373.618 

Hampshire .... 

31 

4.741 

246,161 

Carmarthen 

10 

3,650 

245,030 

I^ncashire .... 

II 

1,467 

232.552 

Chediire 

10 

00 

<‘7 

231,892 

Wiltshire 

27 

2,221 

192,412 

Gloucestershire. . . 

10 

1,309 

158,805 

Essex 

9 

503 

158,117 

I/^ndon 

13 

3,704 

129,388 


The importance of co-operation in each of these counties except Glou- 
cestershire is explained by the existence in it of one very strong society. 
In 1915-1916 a co-operative society for the purchase of agricultural imple- 
ments in each of the first six of them, and a co-operative dairy society" in 
Wiltshire, in Essex and in London, had itself a turnover running into six 
figures. In Gloucestershire several societies of secondary importance 
were responsible for the large turnover. 

In the report of the parent society the affiliated societies are critici- 
zed for their frequent lack of sufficient working capital. “ Hardly any 
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society has as much as it could usefully employ and in many progress is 
retarded because the management is hampered by want of money... The 
real necesSty for it has not hitherto been fully realized. It is in truth 
extraordinary on what small capital some societies have built up large turn- 
overs.... The system of vvorkiiig through central and branch depots is gain- 
ing more and more fa\ our in the case both of trading and of produce so- 
cieties. F'or this and other reasons more capital is desirable As a sup- 
plement to the issue of loans many societies find it convenient to invite 
loans from members, repayable at a certain notice and carrying regular 
interest. 

The societies do not aim at making large profitvS in order to pay divi 
dends to their members, but generally prefer to return the benefits which 
accrue from co-oi)erative purchase immediately, in the form of lower pri- 
ces, merely retaining a sufficient margin to secure against loss. However 
an increasinc number of societies find themselves in a position at each 
year's end to grant members, as a bonus, a small sum in the pound on the 
goods sold. The system tends to increase both membership and the 
amount of bii.siiiess done. 

By a clause in the Finance Act (No. 2) 10J5 exce.ss profits are com- 
puted in the case of co operative societies not on the basis of the total jnofit 
of a societ}^ but on that ol the individual profit accruing to each member. 
This provision is most imixntant, tor the incteased profits made by many 
societies since the war are entirely due to an increased nieinbershiiK 

h) Small Holdings and Allotment Societies. 

As regards societies of this type progress is shown in the number that 
were formed during the year, but the total acreage they held and the num- 
ber of their tenants diminished. The reduction in acreage is piobably 
due to the expiry of leases and to the increased demand for small allot- 
ments, to be made into gardens by town workers. A considerable num- 
ber of new societies were formed for the purpose of acquiring land ior stich 
garden allotments, and most of these were registered in the latter part of 
the year and had not yet acquired land when the report was made. 

The following com])aTative data .should not therefore be takt'ii as 
indicating any real retrogre.ssion. The figures for iqip which are taken 
from the Board of Trade Labour Gazette are incom])lete, since they con- 
cern only T47 societies wdiereas 172 were registered in that year by the 
Agricultural Orgaiiizatiou Society. 



*914 

1915-16 

Number of Societies. . . . 

• • 147 

177 

» ') Members . . . 

. . 16,205 

15,975 

» » Tenants . . . 

• • 12,234 

10,498 

Acreage held 

• • 15.43^ 

14,646 
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c) AgnculHiral Credit Societies. 

The forty-eight co-operative credit societies lent during the year the 
total sum of £1,087. This is a very limited success and one which has 
little relation to the demand for credit : mafty farmers, small holders and 
others are seriously hampered because they cannot obtain tem[)orary 
loans on easy terms. The Agricultural Organization Society decided in 
1915-1916 on an investigation into the causes of the slow progress of agri- 
cultural credit societies. 

d) The Agricultural and Ccneral Co-operative Insurance Society. 

This is the single insurance society afiiliated to the Agricultural Or- 
ganization Society, 'i'he year 1915 showed an increase of 25 ]jer cent, in 
its premium income and the grciss sums insured against tire amounted 
to over £.:|,ooo,ooo. A 5 per cent, dividend w^as declared on shares and 
a bonus of 5 per cent, on life ])Temiums. The net claims on account of fires 
were considerably higher than the average of recent years, so, although the 
society had worked at a profit, no bonus w^as declared to the holders of 
fire policies in accordance wdth the practice whidihas been such an inter- 
esting feature in the society’s work since its formation. In consequence 
too of the unsettled state of the investment market, the investment re- 
serve fund w^as increased, and the balance remaining was carried forw-ard. 

c) The fiinuers' Central Trading Board. 

This board is a central wdiolesale establishment for all kinds of agri- 
cultural r(H]uirenu‘nts and it receives applications for mt^mbership from 
societies afiiliated to the Agricultural Organization Society. In 1915 it 
absorbed the Agricultural Co-operative Federation and its headquarters 
were then transferred to Ivondon. 

It quickly became apparent that since many districts obtain their 
agricultural .stq)plit‘s from other ])orts than kondon some local organiza- 
tion would be useful. North-Western, North-l\astern and Welsh Sections 
of the board therefore came into ])eiug. 

The increase of sales in 1915 was satisfactory and the\' promi.sed to 
be yet mort* considerable in the following year. 


§ 4. A Direction of Future Effort. 

The Agricultural Organization Society is e.specially desirous of pro- 
moting in England and Wales continuous crops and the co-operative 
ownership of farm im])lenients. To this end Mr. T. Wibberley, wdio had 
had much experience of such work in Ireland, was sent on a lecture tour 
through the English and’NVelsh counties in the wdnter of I9I5 -I()tC). We 
quote from his report : 

Undoubtedly in comparison with other English industries agricul- 
ture is in many places very backward, but the recognition ot tliis fact by 
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those engaged in agriculture is the first essential step towards progress* 
As to the progress made and likely to be made, it was with pleasurable 
surprise that I found a number of farmers at practically every place I 
visited who, from the somewhat meagre writings which so far I have been 
able to put before the public* on the subject, have during the past few 
years been growing continuous crops, on what they call a small scale and 
what we in Ireland would call a very large scale. From the information so 
obtained it is very evident that the system with adaptations is just as sui- 
table for English as for Irish conditions in Wales and the south western 
districts of England even more suitable. 

“ Again as regards the co-operative purchase and use of imiJements, 
the recent introduction of motor and motor implements into agricultural 
work has opened up a vast field for development in this direction on 
the part of the bigger farmers. On the other hand the spread of the 
Small Holdings Act calls for — even demands for the success of the Act — 
a far more extended use of modern machinery, which in the case of the 
smallholder must be purchased and used conjointly... Already several 
both large and small implement societies have been formed or are in the 
proce.ss of formation. There are difficulties in the way, the chief one being 
the extreme difficulty which some societies are meeting in the procuring 
of machinery ~ a difficult}^' which I have tried several times to focus at- 
tention upon, and one which it is to be hoped will shortly receive the se- 
rious attention of the authorities concerned 



miscrixaneous information rkrating to CO operation 

AND ASvSOCIATION IN VARIOUS COUNTRII-:S. 


GERMANY 

8(iME FACTS AS TO THE CO OPERATIVE MOVIMENT.IN GERMANY ~ Jahrbuch 
des allgemeifien Verbandfs der auf SeUmthilje bertpkenden deutschcn Erwerbs- und Wtrt- 
schalfsgenossensckaften e. v. fur XVllI Juhtgang, Btrliii, iyi 5 


On I January 1915 there were 117 central and 36,032 ordinary co-ope- 
rative societies. More than half of these — 55.4 per cent. — were in Prus- 
sia. The miinber of central co-operative societies had not changed since i 
January 1914, but that of the others had increased by 1,006. All or almost 
all this increase dated however from the months before the war. The in- 
crease between i January and i August 1914 was one of 941 which is to 
say that between i August 1914 and 1 January 1915 it was only of 65. It 
should be noted that between i J anuary and i August 1915 it was of 122. 

As compared with preceding years 1914 showed lessened progress, the 
increase having been 1369 in 1913, 1676 in 1912, and 1426 in 1911. The 
'increase of ioo() in 1914 was not equally distributed among the various kinds 
of co-operative societies. It included 400 credit societies, 168 trade socie- 
ties, 199 societies for the purchase of primary' materials, 116 breeding 
societies, 69 house-letting societies, 52 rural producers' societies, and no 
important number of any society of another kind. 

The total number of 36,03^ co-operative societies was distributed as 


follows ; 

1. Credit societies 19,700 

2. Societies for the purchase of the primary materials of 

industry 846 

3. Rural societies for the purchase of primary materials 3.167 

4. Merchants'societies for the purchase of merchandise 306 

5. Consumers' societies 2,418 

6. Societies for the purchase of agricultural machines 22 

7. Labour societies 2,368 

8. Prodiicers'societies 4.555 

9. Breeding societies 396 

10. Societies for letting dwellings 1.538 

11. Various societies 716 

Total . . . 36,032 
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As regards form of liability the societies were distributed as follows: 

1. Unlimited liability societies . . . 21,849 or 60.6 per cent. 

2. Societis to which new payments 

were unlimited 16S '' 0.4 

3. Limited liability societies - . . . 14,013 39 

The unlimited liability societies were diminishing while the percentage 
of societies having limited liability was increasing. In 1905, 68.8 per cent, 
of the societies had unlimited and only 30.6 limited liability. Unlimited 
liability prevailed in 1915 among the credit societies, 87 per cent, of which 
had this form, and among the rural producers' societies of which 65 per 
cent, had it. Limited liability predominated on the other hand among 
all the others, especially among the trade societies, the merchants' societies 
and the producers' societies. 


ITAJ.Y. 


I. A MKETINO OK TUI*: KlvKRI^vSKNTATlVlvS Ol^ THH CATHOJ.,lC ECONOMIC OK- 
(iANIZ.VriONS OF THK SOUTHIvRN PROVINCES -- Azume Sonnh , of tlu- 

V monc Economtco-^ionale fra 1 (attolici ttaliam. No 17, Fiifiiza, 15 o Dfcrinbcr n)i() 


Under the ausjiices of th(' Kcononiico-Social Union of Catholic Italians 
and on the initiative of Fedcrazionc Bancaria Italiana (1) in agreement 
with the Federazione Italiana dclle Casse Rm(di Cattolichc, a meeting of re- 
presentatives of tlie Catholic economic institutions of f>onthern Italy was 
recently held at Rome. Its object was to find practical means of inten- 
sifying Catholic economic activity in the south. The organization and 
the present condition of the Catholic banks and the rural funds and agri- 
cultural union of the ])rovinces of the district were examined, and discus- 
sions were held as to the methods best adapted to ])romote their develop- 
ment and co-ordination. As regarded, in jiarticular, the banks, this meeting 
decided to entrust to the Federazione Bancaria Italiana the task of : a) 
promoting and bringing to a conclusion action for the formation of provin- 
cial or local institutions of credit in the most important centres ; b) facili- 
tating the transformation of existing banks from co-operative limited liability 

(i) This fcdfratioii of Italian Catholic banks was formed at Milan “in order to affonl 
reciprocal t^rotcction, vigikuice, co-ordination and fissisUincc to each baiik in its autonomous 
exercise of economic activity The bank discharges the following functions by the means of 
a federal committee : a) it visits federated banks and causes their inspection at least once a year : 
6) it acts as an intermediary relating them mutually in order to ensure tlnit the activity of each 
harmonizes with the collective interest ; r) it endeavours to make them take opportune mea- 
sures for the avoidance and defeat of the moral and financial difficulties which they may en- 
counter ; d) it assists and represents the federated banks where their general interests are 
concerned. • 
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societies to simple limited liability societies, facilitating the desired increase 
of their capital ; c) helping these banks to perfect and complete the 
branches of their activity, actively relating the interests of the various 
Catholic institutions, etc. 

As regards rural funds we should state, as does the report, that in these 
provinces '' there are numerous Catholic rural funds but all of them do not 
fulfil the objects for which they were founded In order to inten,sify the 
movement it was therefore judged necessary to reinforce, co-ordinate and 
improve it. For the execution of this work of organization the Federa- 
zione delle Casse Rtiruli Cattoliche of Bologna had long delegated the Cre~ 
dito Centrale of Latiuni which, in view of the fact that it is an institution 
federating the Catholic economic institutions of the Roman and adjacent 
provinces, was x^articularly fitted for the task. The meeting noticed the 
action taken by tlie Credito Centrale of Latium, wliich x>romoted the forma- 
tion of provincial federations of the rural funds of Reggio in Calabria, Sa- 
lerno and Benevento, and, with a view to collaboration entered into rela- 
tion with those of Cosenza and Amatrice ; and which caused various re- 
unions to be held in other x^rovinces. The meeting therefore confirmed the 
mandate of the Credilo Centrale, It then decided : a) to work for the consti- 
tution of legally founded federating centres in regions where none exist, pref- 
erably in x>rovincial ca])itals, and where this is impossible to make the 
strongest and best administered rural fund in a given zone its federating 
centre ; h) to cause all federations to corresx)ond with the Credito Centrale 
of hatium wliich will act as their intermediary in their relations with the 
Federazione italiana dclle casse rurali and afford them x->articular assistance 
in technical, legal and fiscal matters, faciliting all their financial business ; 
c) to cause all Catholic rural funds, in order that they may comx>letely dis- 
charge their social and economic function, not only to afford cheax) credit 
but also to facilitate active habits of thrift among the agricultural classes. 
Such action will place at their disxxisal a sufficient amount of dex^osits and 
thus allow them to be luaintaned and to discharge their functions by means 
of local resources. If their resources xrrove insufficient the local federations 
will undertake to suxiplement them, taking all desirable precautions. 

There was ipiestion at the meeting of the organization of agricultural 
unions (Catholic societies for the XHircha.se of article useful to agriculture). 
In the south there are very few of them (at Benevento, Camx)obasso, Sul- 
mona, etc.) although they could very usefulh^ assist the develox^ment of 
local agriculture. The meeting recognized their importance and deliber- 
ated concerning them, and then decided : a) to work for the constitution 
in legal form of agricultural unions, either x^toviucial or regional, which 
would ox^erate in centres where their influence is least strong and bring 
into being efiicient societies for the protection of the moral and economic 
interests of agriculturists; b) to take action causing these agricultural unions 
not to confine themselves to the collective purchase of merchandise and 
manures necessary to agriculture, but to undertake also the exx>ort of 
products of the soil, entering therefore with this object into relations 
with the Catholic agricultural unions of North Italy. For tlie execution 


3 
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of this work the action of the national federation of agricultural unions, 
which has yet to be founded, will be necessary. It will undertake the 
formation at Rome of a special office for the needed work of propaganda. 

*** 

2. THIf, FEDERATIONS OF THE CATHODIC RURAD FUNDS OF THE PROVINCES 
OF BODOGNA, REGGIO D’EMIDIA, FORD AND SADERNO IN 1915-1916. — Coope- 
razione Popolare, nos 22-24. Parma, 31 decembrer 191O. 

We borrow from Cooperazione Popolare, the organ of the Catholic 
rural funds, the following data as to the position and activity of some pro- 
vincial federations of rural funds in 1915-1916. The Federazione delle 
Casse Rurali e Popolari of the province of Bologna is one of the most im- 
portant Catholic federations of rural funds. A year ago it grouped 86 
funds, 77 of them rural and 9 of them popular, which comprised altoge- 
ther 7,541 members. It now groups 88 funds, 78 of them lural and 10 of 
them popular, which have 7,617 members. We here resume the general 
position of the federated funds on 31 October 1914, 31 October 1915 and 
31 October 1916 : 


On 31 October 

1914 

1915 

19x6 

Federated funds 

83 

8() 

88 

Number of members inscribed. 

7.385 

7.541 

7,617 

Loans to members 

1,870,065.74 

1, 810, 060. ()5 

1.581,904.68 

Securities 

Depo.sits on current credit ac- 

573.5^573 

708,682.33 

1,067,237.34 

count 

Assets in coin, merchandise and 

863,i38.()i 

982.745.64 

1,903.131.77 

miscellaneous assets .... 

198,864.90 

221,646.68 

336,088.39 

Total. . . 

3.505.f>35-:8 

3.723.135-^)0 

4,888,362.18 

Liabilities in interest and co.sts 




for 10 months 

106, 660.98 

110,691.64 

130,208.02 

Total. . . 

3.612,296.26 

2,833,827.24 

5,018,570.20 


Liabilities. 



Trust deposits 

3,276,908.17 

3.455.818.73 

4,649,820.76 

Current debit accounts .... 
Interest not due and various 

60,122.85 

57.<>67-3 i 

17.376.33 

liabilities 

24,810.77 

42.771.98 

40,645.05 

Total . . . 

3,361,841.79 

3.558.25802 

4,707,842.14 

.Society’s capital 

125,528.37 

147.315-14 

167,788.97 

Total. . . 

3,487,370.16 

3703.573-16 

4.875.631-11 

Assets in interest and profits 




for 10 months 

124,926.10 

130.254.08 

142,939.09 

Total . . . 

3,612,296.26 

3.833.827.24 

5,018,570.20 
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This table shows above all a constant increase of deposits which 
is proof of the confidence felt in these institutions. Thus on 31 October 
1914 deposits amounted only to some 3,277,000 liras, on 31 October 1915 
to 3,456,000 liras, and on 31 October 1916 to 4,650,000 liras ; that is they 
increased by nearly 180,000 liras between 1914 and 1915, and by 1,200,000 
liras or an average of 100,000 liras a month between 1915 and 1916. 

It should be remembered that this increase in dej^osits and the accom- 
panying reduction in loans are partly due to an abandonment, on account 
of the war, of much agricultural and even of commercial and industrial 
enteri)rise. We may therefore expect that at the end of the war, when 
life returns to its normal course, deposits will diminish and a])plications 
for loans, which have become insignificant, will increase. Loans decreas- 
ed from about 1.870.000 liras on 31 October 1914 to 1,810,000 liras on 
31 October 1915 and 1,582,000 liras on 31 October 1916. Thus the dimi- 
nution was one of nearly 60,000 liras between 1914 and 1915 and of 228,000 
liras betw^een 1915 and 1916. 

If this increase in deposits be added to the reduction of loans a total 
sum of about 1,700,000 liras is obtained. If secondary items in the 
account be left out this sum comes to be one of more than a million liras 
which went to swell that comprised under the heading deposits on credit 
current accounts in credit institutions wdiile nearly half a million liras 
W'as entered under the heading securities 

As in preceding years the federation did not neglect to give assistance 
in tochni(]ue, book-keeping (ind legal matters to the federated societies. 

The FeJerazione dcUe Cassc Rurali of Reggio d’Emilia groups twenty- 
three rural fumls. \A^e take the following data from their balance-sheets 
for 31 December 1915, 

Capital and reserve 92,774.40 liras 

Trust deposits 2,183,476.25 » 

Ihlls held 1,279,414.11 )> 

In general the ])osition of the rural funds in the pro\dnce is good. 

The Federazione ddle Casse Rurali of the pro\ince of Forli groups, 
according to the report ])resented by the presidents to the federal meeting 
on 8 June 1916, societies wdiich are in an entirely satisfactory economic 
and financial position, in spite of the crisis due to the abnormal state of 
affairs. 

They were able in the year in question to afford the same credit to their 
members a*^ in 1915, but by a wise provision they gradually reduced their 
pai)er and then formed a reserve in the form of a credit current accotmt 
at the Banca del Credito Roma^nolo from which they receive a preferential 
rate. The diminution in their investments is due rather to the diminished 
demands of their members than to the imposition of restrictions. 

The recently formed funds are those wdiich have most increased the 
sum of their deposits. The others faced an alternative of increase or di- 
minution, but increases prevailed at the end of the year, showing that 
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the war had notably reacted on those institutions which still enjoy popular 
confidence. 

The punctuality of members in repaying the amounts they borrowed 
has been entirely praiseworthy. Loans numbered 3,025 on 31 December 
T914 and had risen to 3,114 at the end of 1915. Deposits on 31 December 
1915 amounted to (S54, 800.49 liras as against 807,901.27 liras on 31 Decem- 
ber 191^ : that is they increased by 46,899.22 liras. This increase shows 
that even the poorest classes, from whom the deposits emanated, were 
well-to-do, a fact confirmed by the diminution in loans which allowed the 
funds to augment their reserves in specie. The amount of the bills held 
was lowered from 840,450.35 liras in December 1914 to 720,809.17 liras at 
the end of December 1915. 

The Federaiion of Salerno was founded in April 1916. It immedi- 
ately undertook the formation of new funds in the vast region of Salerno 
and Ivucania. The ruial funds of Siano, Vietri-sul-Mare, Bracigliano, 
Castel San (liorgio, Torcllo, Pastena and Fosaro were thus constituted, 
and others are in course of formation at KboH, Lanzara, Ciopani, Fisciano, 
S. Cipriano Picentino and Agliara. 


* 

♦ ♦ 

3. THE INSPECTING AND BOOK-KEEPING OFFICIOS FOR CO-OPERATIVIC SOCI- 
PiTIIiJS. — Istituto di credito per le cooperative, Brandi at Reggio (I’PUnilia. Extract 
from the report on tlie iKilance-slieet for 1916. 


The Istituto di credito per le cooperative of Milan founded long since 
and most opportunely oflices for the inspection and book-kee])ing of co-op- 
erative societies. The reason for their existence is cxidained as follows 
in the report on the budget for 1916 of the Reggio d'limilia liranch. The 
needs of co-operation become larger and more and more complex and the 
dcvsire of the Istituto di Credito for a regulation of credit grows proportion- 
ately. Hence tlie necessity that there should always be at hand the ma- 
terial for learning the conditions of the enterprises as regards their economy 
and their capital in real estate. Tliis gives a motive to all the co-operative 
societies to prove the value of their organizations, for it is from all of them 
together that operations of credit in general and of fiduciary credit in par- 
ticular can derive their indispensable effective guarantees The report 
cited shows the activity of these societies. In I9i() they kept the books 
of 54 co-operative societies and drew up their balance sheets : the office 
of Reggio did this for 31, that of Guastalla for 23. 

The inspecting office undertook notable work. It revised 164 bal- 
ance-sheets, belonging, respectively, to 67 consumers’ and 97 labourers’ 
co-operative societies ; and it gave 195 consultations. 

The results obtained by revising the balance-sheets were the bases 
for the compilation of statistics of 1914, and the like are now being com])il- 
ed for 1915. If the data collected be resumed the progress of co-opera- 
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tion in the region of Reggio in 1914 will be seen to present the following 
facts ; 

Co-operative societies adhering to the Office of Inspection number 
156 of which 74 are consumer’s societies, 69 labour societies and 13 agricul- 
tural societies. The total number of members is 20,580, distributed as 
follows ; 9,204 in co-operative consumers’ societies ; 8,876 in co-operative 
labourers’ societies and 2,500 in co-operative agricultural societies. 

The subscribed capital amounts to 1,755,907 liras and reserves to 
738,876 liras. 

The following figures represent the turnover ; sales, 4,198,961 liras ; 
work 5,845,648 liras. 

The total amount of operations of credit effected by this institution 
of credit is as follows ; 


From I July 1911 to 31 December 1912 

(18 months) 

In 1913 

)) 1914 

» 1915 

» 1916 


6,226,784.57 liras 
4 . 85 ^^. 93^>-29 » 

5,317,068.22 » 

6,134,063.15 )> 

6,882,608.30 » 


Total . . . 29,4x7,460.53 » 


These data are proof of the importance of the work accomplished and 
also of the useful service rendered by this institution to co-operation. 


* 

♦ ♦ 

4. lyA FKDtyRAZIOXK APISTICA ITAI^IANA. — V AgrtcoUura itahanUy organ of the 
federation, Nos. i and c, Ancxjna, January and February', 1017. 

This Italian Apiarist Federation, which has its headquarters at Ancona, 
is a limited liability co-operative society, having an tuilimited capital and 
aiming at the production and sale of honey and wax (i). It w’as founded 
in iqo4 on a modest scale but has developed constantly, as is shown by 
the following table. 


(i) The Federazwne aptstica subalpina is in counic of construction at Turin in the form of 
a lumted liability co-operative society aiming at a) tlie progre^^s and popularization of rational 
apiculture; 6) the improvement of members’ apiculture ; d) the collective purchase and use of 
everything necessary to the rational practice of this industry ; d) the marketing of products. 
See in this connection Apicoltore tnodemo^ Nos. 3 and 4, I'urin, March and April 1917. 
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Development of the Federation from 1904 to 1916. 


Year 

Society’s 

capital 

Number 

of 

memliers 

Turnover 

Exporta- 

tion 

Total 

sales 

Price 

by 

quintal, 

including 

packing 


lyiras 


I 4 ras 

Quintals 

Quintals 

Eiras 

1904 

Ii 3 i 4 

72 

2,087 

— 

— 

— 

1905 

9,236 

456 

419.226 

175 

757 

76 

1906 

10,342 

534 

1,392,060 

385 

1,606 

68 

1907 

Il , 2 ^() 

600 

1,640,864 

625 

’ 1.453 

77 

1908 

22,798 

607 

1,995,906 

605 

2,032 

76 

1909 

31.097 

629 

3,237,223 

707 

1,889 

71 

1910 1 

35.793 

658 

2,608,849 

1.598 

2,714 

74 

I911 

38,35^ 

667 

3,021,493 

1,168 ' 

1.495 

100 

1912 

40,704 

674 

2,058,948 

■582 

1.207 

98 

1913 

43.041 

690 i 

1 

3.555,330 

1. 137 i 

2,577 1 

84 

1914 

46,731 

740 1 

4,694,611 j 

1,420 ! 

3,741 

72 

1915 ! 

48.736 

76b j 

— ; 

958 

2,414 


1916 j 

49,343 1 

1 

772 i 

1 

— 

— , 

2,135 



The continual!}^ increasing membership is explained l)y the aciv» 1- 
tages procured by this federation, and also by a very wise ])rovision of \he 
administrative council that members need pay immediately only half in- 
stead of tlie whole amount of a share of 50 liras, paying the rest in three 
annual instalments. 


♦ 

* 

5. THE CONSTITUTION OF DA FEDERAZIONE DEEUE EATTERIE SOCIAI4 CRE- 
MONESI — Bollcttiiio dcirAgricoltura, No. 7, Milan, 15 February 1917. 

Their common interests and the desirability of an interchange of ad- 
vice and assistance suggested to the collective dairies in the district of Cre- 
mona the idea of forming a federation, and to this the dairies of Soresina, 
Acquanegra, Sesto, Forcello, Ca dc Stefani, Ca de Corti and Piadena 
have already adhered. The federation proposes to buy on behalf of 
the federated societies merchandise and products for common use and 
implements and machines ; to furnish information as to the most profit- 
able method of treating milk and the best markets ; to act in the markets 
as an intermediary ; to constitute depositing warehouses in order to faci- 
litate advances of funds ; and to organize the sale of products and produc- 
tion by s]:)ecialization, by improvements and by encouraging the founda- 
tion of new co-operative societies. 
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RUSSIA. 

FINNISH CO-OPERATIVE DAIRIES IN 1915. — Suomen Osuustotmvn talehti ; Helsing- 
fors, Year 1916, No. 10. 

At the end of 1915 there were 421 co-operative dairies in Finland, 
twenty-one of them having been founded during the year. These societies 
had 45,000 members, as against 41,500 in 1914 and 39,000 in 1913. Of the 
members 38.8 per cent, possessed from one to three cows, 53.9 per cent, from 
four to fifteen, and 7.3 per cent, more than fifteen. In 1913 the correspond- 
ing percentages were 38.4, 53.1 and 8.5 ; in 1911 thCy were 37-8,53-9 8.7. 

The following table shows the number of cows belonging to co-operative 
dairies and the proportion this bore to the country's total herd from 1912 
to 1915 : 

111 1912 the co-operative societies possessed 250,000 cows orai.6 % of the country’s herd 
”1911 ” ” ” ” 2'>5,ooo ” ” 21.7 % ” ’* 

”1914 ” ” ” ” 269,000 ” ” 22.7 % ” ” ” 

” i<^i5 " ” ” ” 288,000 ” ” 25.7 % ” ” ” 

The increased percentage in 1915 was influenced by the notable reduc- 
tion in the country’s total herd in that year. 

From the 421 co-operative dairies 316 million kilogrammes (i) of milk 
were obtained while in 1914 the 396 co-operative dairies supplied 321 mil- 
lion kilogrammes.^g(^'he chief cause of the diminished milk production in 
1915 was doubtless the fixing of too low prices for butter which led to the 
slaughter of many milch-cows and thus paralysed all measures taken to 
increase milk production. 

As regards motive power, .steam is employed by 266 dairies, hydraulic 
power by eleven and electricity by seven, while fifty-four are content to 
UvSe human labour and fort3’-eight have recourse to animal traction. 

The financial position of 330 co-operative dairies at the end of Decem- 
ber 1 91 5 was as follows : 


.‘\ssets 

Liabilities 


Frs 


Frs, 

In hand 

730,019 

Loans granted by the State . 

1,144,279 

Deposits and credit . . . . 

4,173,229 

Loans granted by the banks 


Real estate . 

6,131,944 

and other l(^cUi'=; . 

2.405,775 

Acce.ssory indu.strics . . . 

'41,250 

Capital i>wiiL<i by dairies 

(>.713,065 

Products and plant 

1 181,131 

Ivxcess of assets over liabilities 

2.303,754 

Total , , . 

12,567,473 

Total 

i 2 , 5 <' 7,473 


(i) 1 kilogramme • 2.2 lbs 
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The financial position of the co-operative dairies is thus seen to have 
been excellent. The following table shows their financial dvelopment from 
1904 to 1915 : 


1904 - 83.0% 17-0% 23-1% 7(>.9% 

1906 84.1% 15-9% 26.8% 73-2% 

*908 81.7% 18.3% 34-0% 66.0% 

1910 77-7% 22.3% 49.2% 53-8% 

1912 67,7 % 32.3 % 60.5 % 39.5 % 

1914 63.3% 3f>-7% 63.7% 3‘>-3% 

1915 51-5% 48.5% 71-8% ' 28.2% 


An examination of this table will convince the reader that the develop- 
ment of the co-operative dairies has been continuous and rapid. In 1904 they 
owned hardly a quarter of the capital they employed, but in 1912 they owned 
much more than half thereof, namely 60.5 per cent. And while their own 
capital increased the proportion of their real estate to their other property 
was modified to the advantage of the latter ; which in 1914 constituted 
36.7 per cent, of all their assets, being thus equal to their debts {36.3 per 
cent.), whereas in 1915 the position had much improved. 

In 1915 the value of the products sold by the Finnish co-operative dai- 
ries was fifty million francs. The average income of a dairj' was larger than 
it had ever been, namely 141,667 francs as against rio,727francs in 1914 and 
113,210 francs in 1913. But most of the dairies — 52.1 per cent, of them — 
have not yet attained to an annual turnover of 100,000 francs. There 
were at the end of 1915 nineteen large dairies having an annual turnover 
of more than 400,000 francs. 

The average price of the products was 379.53 francs for one hundred 
kilogrammes of butter in 1915, as against 281.05 francs in 1914. The cor- 
respondent cost of production reached 36.43 francs and the net profit 343,10 
francs. If 2 ’4 cent, be allowed for usurer's amortization a final net 
profit of 3.34 francs remains on one kilogramme of butter. To produce one 
kilogramme of butter 24.3 kilogrammes of milk are needed. 


Real Estate 


Other 
property 
(in hand, 
deposits, etc ) 


UabUities 


Capital owned 
by dairies 
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UNITED STATES. 

THE ACTIVITY OF THE JEWISH AGRICUETURAE AND INDUSTRIAI, AID SOCIETY 

IN 1916 (i). — From the society’s annual report for 1916. 

The activity of this society in 1916 was facilitated by the excellent 
economic situation of the United States and the high prices of agricultural 
products. 

Credit operations extended into thirty-six States ; 386 loans were 
made in the year for a total amount of $229, 827, as against 396 in 1915 
for a total amount of $190,036. Since the number of loans diminished 
while their total sum increased it follows that the average individual loan 
was larger : it rose from $480 in IQ15 to $595 in 1916. This business 
brought the total number of loans made by the society since its foundation 
up to 4,100, and the total sum lent up to $ 2,330,091. At the close of 1916 
loans wliich had not been repaid numbered 1,713 and amounted to $ 977,423. 

The following table shows the chief objects for which loans were made : 


Object of I^oans j 

Number 

j Percentage 

Purchase of a farm 

47 

17 

» » agricultural implements i 

100 

1 26 

Building and repair of buildings 1 

O2 

' 16 

Repayment ot mortgage and other debts 

166 

! 43 

Working capital 

II 

1 3 

! 

i 

Total ... 

386 

1 100 


Non-recoverable credit entered in 1916 in the profit and loss account 
amounted to $ 7.227. The total sum which the society has lost under this 
head is $ 64,217 or 3.11 per cent, of the total sum lent. 

All the others sections of the society have continued to work with 
the same success as in previous years. The office of agricultural labour 
placed last year, 1,446 persons or 449 more than in 1915. 

The office for co-operative purchase, founded in 1910, not only enabled 
Jewish fanners to obtain the products they needed at cost price, but also 
accomplished an educative work, teaching them to use improved machinery 
and new kinds of seeds, to mix manures, etc. Thanks to the efforts of this 
section some hundred silos have been installed in recent years. In the 
seven years for which it has existed the office for co-operative purchase has 
done business for more than $200,000. 

(i) InteffuUtonal Review of AgrtcuUureU Economics, September 1916, page i. 
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The first agricultural savings and loan society, organized about two 
years ago at Centerville (New York) had 157 members at the end of 1916 
and a capital in shares of $ 23,276.^ had then granted fourteen mortgages 
on agricultural real estate for a total sum of $32,800. The co-operative 
society for insurance against fire in Sullivan county, founded four years 
ago, had then issued 504 policies, still active, for a total value of $ 1,211,395, 
The business of the year yield<^d a profit of about $5,000. 

Finally the organization department took particular interest in the 
application of the Federal Farm lA>an Act and conducted an intensive work 
of propaganda in order to induce Jewish farmers to form, in accordance 
with the law, national associations of agricultural credit. 



Part II: Insurance and Thrift 


CANADA. 


MUNICIPAIv INSURANCT: against hail in vSASKATCHEWAN. 


OFFICIAIv SOURC>:S: 

An act respecting hail Insurance by Mtjmcipalitiks (Canadian I^ej^islalurc) igis, c. 22. 
An Act to Amend the Statute lyAW, ibid ; 1916, c. ^ 7 . 

A Review of the work of the Municipal hail Insurance Commlssion for the years 
1913, 19 J L i<)i5 RcKina (Saskatchewan) October koS 
Report of the Work of the Municipal Insurance Commission of Saskvtchewan for 
a'Ear ending 29 February Rei^ina, March 

()THXi:R SOURCIiS : 

The Agricultural (T.AzrrrTE of Canada, otUuva, SepiembLj i(>i6 

The Or AIN Growers’ O.uidk, Winnipei:. S Non ember aial Ilccembcr iqi() 

The Fttjjlic Service Montiii.y, Repina, Vol V, Xo. s, December 191^) 


§ I. The scheme as initiated in 1912. 

a) The Hail Insurance Commission, 

In Saskatchewan there is a system of municipal insurance against 
hail based priniarih' on the Municipal Hail Insurance Act of 1912. This 
created a Hail Insurance Commission which has three members of whom the 
chairman is ai)pointed by and holds office at the ])leasure of the Lieutenant 
Governor in Council, and the other two members are nominated at a meet- 
ing of the reeves of the municipalities affected by the Act and are in office 
for two years. The Lieutenant Governor in Council has however power 
to fill all vacancies temporarily. 

The constitution of the Commission was intended to secure it from 
political influence while making it responsible to the j^eople, and to give it 
continuity. The Commissioners receive salaries fixed by the Lieutenant 
Governor in Council and their travelling expenses are reimbursed to them ; 
and they appoint a secret ary -treasurer who is paid for his services as they 
decide. They form a legal corporation. All salaries of the Commission 
and its officers are paid out of the funds held by it under the Act. 
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b) Qualification for Insurance. 

It is the municipalities who are insured under the Act. Any muni- 
cipality in Saskatchewan may benefit by its provisions, and therefore enter 
the sphere of the Commission: but such participation is in every case entire- 
ly volimtary. The council of a municipality may at any meeting held 
between i August and i October in any year resolve to submit to the elec- 
tors at the next ensuing annual election a by-law of a stipidated form em- 
powering the municipality to insure under the Act. This will receive its first 
and second reading only in response to a demand made before i Novem- 
ber in any year, in a petition signed by at least 25 per cent, of the resident 
ratepayers of the municipality ; on receipt of which the council will put the 
by-law to the vote as soon as possible. 

The right to vote on the by-law belongs to persons owning or occupying 
or having an interest in lands within the municipality not exempted 
from payment of the insurance tax. 

The voting is by ballot and votes are recorded on especially provided 
forms. If the majority of voters assent to the by-law it is finally passed 
on 10 January next after the poll ; and within the month two copies of 
it, and a certified statement as to the number of votes recorded for and 
against it, are sent to the minister. It is valid from the day on which a 
notice of the minister’s approval of it appears in the Saskatchman Gazette 
and the minister immediately informs the Hail Insurance Commission that 
it is in force. 


c) Assessment of Premiums. 

Subsequently the secretary -treasurer of the municipal council is 
obliged to publish before i May in every year and in two successive weekly 
issues of a local newspaper an intimation, according to a prescribed form, 
that the lands of the municipality are liable to assessment under the Act. 
Lands held under a grazing lease from the Dominion of Canada and lands 
within any hamlet are exempt ; and exemption for the current year may be 
claimed for lands belonging to certain specified categories. Claims for 
exemption are made to the municipal council before i June, and if succe.ss- 
ful are sent by the council to the Commission, who may cancel the 
exemption. 

All non-exempted lands of a municipality which has come under the 
Act are liable to be assessed by the Commission at the rate of four cents 
an acre. The full amount of the rate, less the cost of printing the special 
hail insurance tax notice and charges connected with remittance, is sent 
by the municipality to the Commission. The risks are thus shared equally 
by all the municipalities under the Act, a circumstance which gives this 
system of insurance its truly co-operative character. 
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d) Indcmnificdtion for Loss, 

Owners and lessees of land insured under the Act are entitled to indem- 
nification at the rate of five cents an acre for every one per cent, of damage 
by hail incurred by their crops between i6 June and 15 September : in 
other words for every acre on which the crops have been totally ruined they 
receive § 5.00. The Act of 1912 provided no indemnification for losses 
amounting to less than ten per cent, of the crop. Notice of the damage 
must be given within five days of the date at which it is sustained, by re- 
gistered letter to the secretar}^ of the Commission at Regina, and must be 
in the form of a full statement witnessed and verified by a neighbour. The 
secretary of the Cornmis.sion delivers this statement to an iiispectoi who ve- 
rifies it and rejjorts on it. 

All acknowledged claims must be met by the Commission before 15 
December in each 3^ear, unless the Commission consider that its revenues 
do not permit of full payment, in which case claims must be met pro rata. 

Ko money due as indemnities can be assigned or garnisheed. 


§ 2, The first three years of jNsnR\xcK. 

For three years the ^funicipal Hail Insurance Act justified most of the 
hope« entertained for it . 

a) The T'icld of hisnra>u c, — The manner in which the farmers of Saskat- 
chew'an took advantage of the t)rovisions of the Act proved that it supplied 
a real need, and sf*enied to jjrove also that it supplied it adecpiate^ly. At the 
first municipal elections held after the Act had been iiassed. one hundred and 
fifteen municipalities voted the by-law which bi ought them within the .sphere 
of insurance, and as a conseiiuence some twenty million acres of land, of 
which ap])ro:\imately fi\’c million were under crop, were automatically 
insured against damage by hail. At the next municipal elections, those of 
the autumn of three municipalities repealed the by-law but it w*as 

passed by an additional number of fourteen, thus giving a net increase of 
eleven in the total number insured. W’^hich was thereafter 126. After the 
elections of icjig, 127 municipalities were under the Act and 22,000,000 acres 
or 3-1,000 .square miles of land of which 7,000,000 acres were estimated 
to be under cro]> -- were in consequence insured for 1915. The working 
of the scheme in this year gave such satisfaction that after the elections in 
the autumn of 1915, 139 municipalities w’ere under the Act. 

The complete freedom to repeal the insurance by-law in any year 
probably caused it to be voted willingly, the municipiilities feeling that they 
were not committing themselves to the system permanently bnt merely 
making trial of it. r)ne municipality passed the b^'-law in 1913, repealed it 
in 1914 and passed it again in 1915 : in this case the ratepayers paid the 
hail insurance tax in 1913 and 1915 but not in 1914. 

It wa.s \"er> noticeable that the municipalities which were the later 
adherents to the scheme adjoined others previou.sly in enjoyment of its 
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benefits. In other words this form of insurance had the advantage of 
the most legitimate of forms of all advertisenkent. 

b) The Minimum of IndemnifiMe Loss. ~~ Under the Act of 1912 no 
farmer could claim indemnification for a loss of less than ro per cent of his 
crop. It was deemed advisable to lower this minimum, by an amendment 
passed in 1915, to 5 per cent. Since the rate fixed by the Act of 1912 was 
five cents for one x>cr cent, of damage, the minimum indemnity pa^^able 
came to be 25 cents an acre. 

c) Withdrawal of Lands from Insurance. — • A criticism of the scheme is 
that it causes all lands to be taxed for insurance against hail alike, wheth- 
er or not they are cultivated. Its defenders point out that this system 
allows the tax to be conix)aratively low, and moreover brings under contri- 
bution — ultimately to the benefit of the farmers — the big land compa- 
nies and s])eculators who do nothing to enrich the country. From the be- 
ginning however certain categories of land were exempted, as has already 
been said, from obligation to pay the tax - in practice land< permanently 
under grass and the sites of villages — , and exemx)tion for one year can 
be obtained for lands belonging to certain other categories. '’The latter 
were modified by the amendment to the Act passed in 1915 ; and as 
the law j^fterwards stood they included : 

1) Lands which compiise one or more quarter sections in area, are 
completely surrounded hy a substantial fence of not k ss than two strands 
of barbed wire upon i)osts not more than y] feet apart, and are used ex- 
clusively for grazing and for growing hay, only by the person wlio wishes 
to withdraw them fron^ insurance. 

2) Unpcitentcd quarter sections held under homestead, pre-enq^tion 
or purchased homestead entry, having less than 25 acr< s under cultivation. 
The ability to withdraw these allows new' settlers and others who have only 
a small holding of cultivated laud, cxclusivelv on im])atentcd lands, to avoid 
paying the hail insurance tax until their lands are patented or until they 
come to be grain growers on a large scale. 

3) A patented or uii])atented quarter section in which less than 25 
acres is under cultivation and the remaining land fenced as described un- 
der i). The provision for the withdrawal of land of this category is made in 
the interests of certain parts of the country where most of t];e land is graz- 
ing land and only a minor j)ortion arable. 

d) Inspection of Damage for which Indemnity is Claimed. — This 
very important part of any scheme of insurance was inevitably found to 
admit of improvment after experience of it had been gained. 

In 191^ the Commission provided that any claimant who was dis.sat- 
isfied with the inspector's estimate of the damage his crop had incurred 
might ask to have it re-inspected The system of re-inspection thus inaug- 
urated proved to be so useful that in 1915 the Commission further provid- 
ed that If after re-inspection the claimant were still dissatisfied, his claims 
could be referred to two arbitrators, one chosen by himself and the other 
by the chief or general inspector, and that these, after they had inspected 
the crop in question, had power to caU in a third person who should de- 
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cide points on which they could not agree. The Commission's regulations 
as to this provision are printed on the back of the report which the inspector 
leaves with the claimant after his first inspection. Only two claimants 
availed themselves of the provision in 19I5, and in both cases the two arbi- 
trators agreed without calling in a third person and the award was not in- 
creased but reduced. 

Two general and twenty-one regular inspectors were employed in 1915, 
all of them then or recently engaged in farming and eleven of them reeves 
or councillors of a municipality at the time of their appointment. 

e) Finance, — The following figures show the financial working of 
the scheme before 1916. 


Year 

1 Number 
of Municipal- 
ities under 
j the Act 

Net 

j Revenue 

Number 
of Claims 
Received 

Amount paid i 

; 1 

j Claims • 

Costs 

of 

Administration 

1913 

• II5 

■S 788,389.50 


S 756 , 9 t>o 1 1 

S 26,928 52 

1914 

. • 126 

896,365.26 

3 » 5 t)S 

512,^00.75 

30,029.24 

1915 . . 

127 

017.293 96 , 

3,991 

670,809 42 

3 .' 5 , 87 I- 5 I 


These results were received as evidence of a great success by the Hail 
Insurance Comniissiou. Nearly two million dollars had been paid to the 
farmers in indemnities ; in IQ14 and 1915 payments, aggregating $ 35,000, 
had been made into a tax adjustment reserve fund ; and a surplus of more 
than half a million dollars had been accumulated. 

In the report i.^^sued early in 1916 the Commissioners laid stress on the 
economical nature of the scheme the3’ administered. They stated that out 
of every dollar collected from the farmers 73 cents had been returned to 
them in the form of indemnities, 21 cents were held as a reserve fund against 
future abnormal losses, and onlj" 6 cents were absorbed by the expenses of 
the Commission and the comniis.sion paid to secretaries of municipalities. 
In the case, however, of nineteen private insurance companies, which were 
the rivals of the Commission in the province, only 37 cents out of every dol- 
lar collected were returned to the farmers in the form of indemnities, and the 
remaining 67 cents went to ])ay expenses and make the profits of sharehold- 
ers. The insurance effected b^’ the Commission would, if it had been car- 
ried on b}'^ private companies, have cost the farmers $ 3,000,000.00 more 
than had been the case. 

The Commission had originally no power to borrow money except for 
administrative purposes. It was however deemed advisable to in\'est a 
portion of the surjdus, and therefore the Act as amended in 1915 allowed the 
Commission to borrow money for an^’' purpose, using its securities as colla- 
teral. 

f ) Additional Insurance, — There was some discontent with the amount 
of indemnities received for losse. was sit stated that when a crop was en- 
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tirely ruined by hail the indemnity of $ 5 an acre compensated not for the 
full value lost but only for the cost of putting the crop in. To meet this com- 
plaint the Commission, as empowered by the amendments of I9I5» inaugu- 
rated a system by which farmers in municipalities already under the Act 
might, by applying to the secretary of their municipality, pay an addition- 
al rate of 5 cents an acre, and thus insure their crops for an additional $ 5 
an acre, or $ 10 an acre in all. 

Participation in the additional insurance thus initiated was naturally 
confined to grain growers witliin the 139 municipalities under the Act, and 
even on their part it was entirely voluntary. There was therefore a danger 
that risks would not be sufficiently distributed. The Commissioners stated 
that to guard against this they had in the first place employed agents 
in all the municipalities under the Act to solicit adherence to the scheme 
for additional insurance ; and in the second place had arranged with several 
good insurance companies for reinsurance, in every district where risks 
which could not easily be faced were in the least likely to occur. The rate 
of 5 cents an acre was less by one cent than the usual rate, but the Commis- 
sioners claimed that this fact was justified by the economy of tKeir adminis- 
tration. 

According to an approximate estimate published in vSeptember 1916 
the value of the additional insurance in force was $2,000,000 and the 
total revenue from insurance $ 1,000,000. 


§ 3. The breakdown of the scheme. 


a) The Results of 1906. 


In a review of the first three 3’ears of their labours published at the end 
of 1915 the Commissioners hint at a possible eventual abatement of the 
assessment rate of 4 cents an 'acie for insurance under the Act of 1912. 

It is the intention of the Commission they say, ' to maintain the 4 
cent assessment rate at least until the reserve fund equals one year's 
revenue, thus placing its finances upon a sound basis so that claims can 
be settled earlier in the season 

But far from bringing them nearer a point at which they can lower 
the rate, 1916 has proved the whole financial basis of this scheme for in- 
surance to be unsound. The following figures summarize the business of 
the year : 


Number of municipalities under the Act. . . 
Approximate acreage under crop insured. . . 

Number of Claims 

Amount of Claims 

Expenses 

Revenue 


139 

7,000,000 
10,000 
$3,600,000 
$ 50,000 


I $ 3 , 6 ^ 0,000 
$ 950,000 


Deficit on the year 


$2,700,000 
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In connection with this formidable deficit further remarks from the 
official review issued late in 19 x 5 may be cited. The hail insurance levy 
of 5 cents per acre amounting to only $ 6.40 foi 160 acres is a very small 
premium to carry a risk of $ 800, wliich is the case where all the acreage is 
under crop... In other words it takes 4 cents per acre levy upon 125 acres 
to pay... $ 5 upon one acre destroyel by hail 

It is instructive to compare with the results obtained by the Munici- 
pal Hail Insurance Commission those reached from IQI 3 to 1916 by pri- 
vate companies insuring against hail in Saskatchewan. 

In the aggregate they were as follows : 


Year Premiums 

1913 ■ $ 7 « 3 .i 94 - 4 ^ §485.305-79 

1914 747,«;8.(>S 173,443.44 

1915 1,363,001 66 438,610.57 

1916 .... I, _|i 7,853.21 1,872,408.75 


The following table show^s the gross income and gross losses of each 
company insuiing against hail in the ])Tovince in 1916. 


Name of Company 


Premiums 

Posses 

St. Paul Fire* aud Marino Insumiicc 

Company 

$ 54,‘‘^o2 

.10 

$ 80,251 54 

Middle West 

” 

■;9,06j 

JS 

49,000.94 

1 excess 

’ * 

102.4 

73 

1 ^0,7^; T4 

Acadia Fire ’ ’ 


,K6o 

.Sf) 

06, 51)3 02 

Canadian Indemnity ** 

y y 

.S2,S^2 

10 

121,728 45 

CatUKla Hail 

yt 

r2,54^ 

05 

<»3,I27.67 

” Natidiial ” 



iS 

10^,055 43 

Rochester Onderwriteis ’Aizeiiey 


20,900 

5^> 

29.243 26 

British .Aineric.in As;,uiane<. 



I 

O4.330 I ^ 

Winnipeir Idrc Uiuler\vriter'>’ Auenc^ 


mI so 

00 

3,887.50 

Nova Scotia” 


0,057 

87 

1 I ,()S6 87 

Home Insuiancc 

'* 

I02,(>4(> 

I 

r 76,608 61 

Canada Scenrity Asstiranee 


7o,8<)S 


8^,f>34 80 

Itritish CTf)wn ” 


10^,517 

80 

2I3,">P> 3" 

Canada W eather Insurance 

” 

21,^20 

O5 

1 7, -,91.50 

Anicnean Cential ” 


18,1 5S 

n 

4<),823.o7 

Connecticut I'irc ” 



43 

24,312 05 

Harttord ” 



oo 

1 12,502.05 

New York Ihiderwrilers’ .\,i»ency 


20.192 

S{» 

30.02 I ^ 

Great North Insurance 

” 

0O.4 7P 

21 

s 6 , 78 o tn) 

Northwestern National In.suranee 

»•< 

1 li.rsi 


I T i,nt)2 84 

Dominion Fire ” 


37, -’82 

17 

20,no 05 

Glens Falls ” 

*♦ 

80,087. 

4(, 

70,827 oO 

Westchester Fire ” 

’* 

2 ^>,14^ 

S4 

31,200.32 



$ I, .117,85-, 

2 r 

$ 1,872,40s 75 


4 
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The expenses of the private companies in 1916 averaged 30 per cent of 
their premium income*. Since the losses were equivalent to about 132 per 
cent, of such income they owed, at the end of igr6, 162 per cent, of the 
total amount they had received in this year. The position was sufficiently 
serious, yet vastly less so than that of the Municipal Insurance Commission 
which, in spite of its much more economical administration, would have 
ha.d to pay 394 per cent, of its piemium income in order fully to indemnify 
losses at the rate of $ 5 an acre 

The piivate companies were able to meet all claims on them from their 
reserves. The Municipal Hail Insurance Commission was under no obli- 
gation to pay full compensation at the I5 an acre rate, for a clause, already 
cited, of the Act of 1912 provides that if the Commission consider that its 
revenues do not permit of full pa\mient it shall meet claims pro rata. Only 
the 127 municipalities which were under the Act before 1916 had any claim 
to the reserves accumulated from surplus income before that year. It 
was calculated that the Commission was in a ])Osition to indemnify the 
farmers of these 127 munici])alities for their losses at the rate of about 
$ 2.15 an acre ; and those in the remaining thirteen niunicii^alities, who 
had no claim on the reserves, at that of about § 1.30 an acre. Indemni- 
fication at these rates could not go far to coni]>ensate for the actual loss, in 
view’ especially of the fact that the destruction of a large part of the crop 
would enormously raise the price of seed, 

b) Defects of the Scheme. 

1) As regards the causes of the breakdown the first defect in the mu- 
nicipal hail insurance scheme l)rouglit to light by the breakdown of iqiO was 
that it had been bUvSed on an inadequate estimate of risks. 

The rate of premium allowed for an average annual loss of 4 ])er cent, 
of the total crop. The loss in i()i3 was 3 per cent., in 1914 it was i per 
cent, in 1915 it was 2 percent.: the average annual loss for these three 
years was therefore 2 1 j per cent But in 1916 the loss w^as 10 ])er cent, 
and thus for the fotir years the annual average was 5 per cent, or i per cent, 
in excess of the estimate. Hence the failure of the scheme. It is stated 
that an absolute annual average should be calculated on a period of from 
fifty to seventy-five years, and that no i)eriod of less tlian twenty-five years 
can give dependable data. 

2) The vseheme was therefore speculative. It was so in a second re- 
spect because while it com])cted wdth firms affording absolute insurance, the 
measure of insurace it actually gave w^as hvpotheticat ^ being limited by the 
pro rata clause. It is clear liowever that the commissioners advertised their 
benefits as equivalent or suj^erior to those afforded by the private compa- 
nies, and that the insured farmers considered that their crops were unre- 
servedly insured agaiUvSt hail at the rate of $ 5 an acre. Further the public 
character of the scheme seems to have given some of these farmers an idea 
that their compensation at this rate was guaranteed by the government. 
Thus a mass meeting held at Venn after the breakdown of the scheme 
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resolved ‘'that the provincial government be requested to loan the 
Commission enough money to pay all claims in full 


§ 4. The proposed amendemnt of the scheme. 

A very general desire was shown by Saskatchewan farmers for the con- 
tinuance of the Municipal Hail Insurance Scheme in an amended form. 

It had been abundantly proved that insurance of this nature, since it 
was not profit-making but co-operative, and since it could be administered 
by the municipal organization, was less costly than the insurance af- 
forded by private firms if it could but be made equally secure. But under 
the existing scheme farmers could not have complete i)rotection unless they 
insured with a private company the risk left uncovered by the Commission. 

Representatives of the rural municipalities under the Municipal Hail 
Insurance Act held a convention to consider the amendment of the scheme. 
At this meeting 39 municipalities did not vote or were not re]nesented, but 
78 voted in favour, and only 22 against, the full payment of all the claims 
of 1916. Proposals for amending the scheme were submitted to the con- 
vention and all of them provided for a) such full payment, b) the rendering 
absolute of insurance as afforded by the scheme. 

>Subse({uently fhe convention appointed a committee consisting of 
the three Commissioners, the secretary of the Grain Growers' Association 
and five re])resentative of the municipalities; and these, at meetings held 
in Regina from to to 27 November 191b, considered the proposals submit- 
ted to the convention and other suggestions for amending the scheme. Theij 
re])ort was i)resented to the reeves and representatives of rural municipa- 
lities under the Act and to the provincial government on 27 November. 

a) Provision for Meeting Losses of igi6 in Pull, 

The committee offered two alternative suggestions for the meeting 
of the losses of 1916 in full. 

1) They i)roposed that the ratepayers should be consulted as to whe- 
ther they would agree to a special le\=^^ of 2 cents an acre during 1917 only, 
the amount accruing from such levy to be applied in part payment of the 
losses of 1916. 

2) They proposed that the rural municipalities under the Act should 
have an opportunity of voting as to whether they would accept res})onsi- 
bility for the 1916 deficit, on condition that if not less than eight}’ of them 
agreed to meet their proportion of such deficit, such eighty ucnild be re- 
quired to make provision, by sinking fund, debenture issue or otherwise 
or through the comniivssion, to meet for ten years an annual call for not more 
than $3,000 from each municipality. 
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^ b) Provision for Making Insurance Absolute. 

i) Suggested Plans. — The committee pointed out in their report that 
insurance could be made absolute by three methods : by the possession of 
a surplus of other assets equal to the insurance at risk ; by a mutual company 
in which each of the insured would agree to pay the levies in full in any year ; 
or by an unknown compulsory tax upon the land. 

The first of these expedients was out of the question because the 1916 
losses would leave over neither surplus nor current revenue, and the as- 
sets providing for the future were limited. The second method was only 
applicable to a scheme under which individuals voluntarily applied for 
insurance. 

The third method if applied in its simplest form would involve the 
lev3dng on all assessable lands, at the end of any year in which revenue 
had been inadequate to pa3dng indemnities at the agreed rate, of a tax suf- 
ficient to cover the deficit. Such additional assessment would in 1916 
have been 16 cents, an acre if this method of indemnifying at {he rate of $5 
an acre had been adopted. The full cost of insurance in that year would 
therefore have been 20 cents an acre. 

The committee did not deem it wise or just to burden the land with 
liability to such a tax. Even so important a matter as insurance against 
hail did not, in their opinion, justify this placing on the land, which already 
contributed largely to public objects, of a burden which could not be estimat- 
ed beforehand and might be very onerous. 

Under the existing system holders of land in municipalities under the 
Act are in the position of members of a limited mutual compaii}" in which 
the majority, who are grain growers, compel not only themselves but 
also the minority, who are not grain growers, to pay a fixed charge upon 
their lands in qrder to protect only the grain growers. Proposals were 
therefore made which sought to limit liability to an additional tax to 
grain growers. 

The details of one of these plans may be given. It aimed at ensur- 
ing that those actually enjoying protection should have full mutual respon- 
sibility for the insurance; and that a sufficient accumulated surplus should 
be procured to give ample jjrotection in case of a year or years of extraor- 
dinary loss. It proposed therefore that neither the 4 cent per acre assess- 
ment rate nor the $5 maximum indemnity should be altered ; but that an 
extra and variable rate beginning at 12 cents an acre should be levied on all 
crops at risk, which rate should be lowered only when a surplus eqtial to 
10 per cent, of the risk carried had been accumulated. Any farmer was to 
be allowed to withdraw his crop acreage from this assessment by foregoing 
all claim upon the protection of the Commission. No municipality was 
to be permitted to withdraw from the scheme while it was indebted to the 
Commission, or in any circumstances without two years’ notice. The Com- 
mission was to have power to levy on the insured crop acreage an emergency 
h'ate, not exceeding 20 cents an acre in any one year, with wliich to meet 
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any deficit which might occur. {Should this be insufficient a pro rata distri- 
bution of available funds was to be made among claimants, and any re- 
maining deficit paid out of the possible surplus in the succeeding year, or 
if this should fail by means of the levy of another and similar 20 cent rate. 

Tliis and kindred plans were however rejected by the committee on 
the grounds of impracticability. ** A great deal has been said and written” , 
they state in their report, ” about making an assessment upon the assessed 
acreage or upon the ‘ excess seeded acreage We have fully discusssed 
the advisability of making an assessment of this kind and our opinion is 
that such assessment would not be practicable at the present time. In 
the course of a few years it might be possible to provide the administra- 
tive municipal macliinery necessary to secure the accurate information upon 
whidi such an assessment must be based, and which would have to be se- 
cured yearly prior to 15 June from each individual ratepayer. To make 
such an assessment in 1917 would be practically impossible without a heavy 
expense being incurred in each municipality. The ‘ excess seeded acreage ' 
assessment is a more or less complicated form of assessment upon the seeded 
acreage basis 

2. Plan adopted by the Commiitec. — The proposal of the committee was 
that ” the revenue of the commission be raised by a flat rate of 6 cents per 
acre upon' all assessable lands in the municipalities except such as are 
withdrawn and that the pro rata clause be retained 

The adoption of the committee's proposal by the legislature will there- 
fore leave the insurance still hyi)othetical, in theory if not in practice. The 
committee in substance declined the responsibility of making a proposal 
for guaranteed absolute ])rotection. ” There is no doubt ”, runs their report, 
that reliable data to place hail insurance rates upon cannot be .secured ; 
hail insurance has not been in general operation long enough to provide 
such information, we can only use such figures as are available and when 
we recommend an increase of 50 per cent, over the existing rate, and when 
we consider that if such a rate had been in operation from the inception of 
the scheme all the losses including 1916 could have been paid in full, we 
believe that w^e are recommending a rate that will not be oppressive, that 
will not depart from the present method of assessment, that will give full 
protection in ordinary years and a fair protection in disastrous years, a 
rate that the rate])a>'cr will know^ is the maximum amount that can be 
charged upon him, and a rate that will place the present system upon. a 
.safer and sounder financial basis than it has been on heretofore 

The committee further proposed that the Commission .should be dis- 
abled from reducing the fixed rate of premiums ” until a surjdus has been 
accumulated which together with the current rate would equal 12 per cent, 
of the risk carried ”. 

c) Further Amendments Proposed. 

As regards lands which may annually be withdrawn from insurance, the 
committee proposed that the second and third categories of these should 
indude patented or unpatented quarter sections, as already described. 
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in which less than 40 acres were under cultivation, instead of 25 acres as at 
present. They proposed also to add to these categories two others — 
namely holdings of not more than 640 acres of land of any owner or occu- 
pant, of which one fourth or more were under cultivation ; and holdings of like 
extent of which one half or more were under cultivation — • and proposed 
further that land in these two additional categories might be withdrawn 
for three years. 

They proposed to render it necessary to give notice of damage incurred 
by a crop to the secretary of the Commission within three days of the fall 
of hail, instead of within five days as at present. 

They proposed that the Act should be administered by a board of nine 
directors who should be elected by the annual meeting of the reeves of the 
municipalities under the Act, nine to be elected by the first meeting and 
thereafter three each year. 

Finally they proposed that the government should be asked to provide 
that all rural municipalities which did not submit a repealing by-law, upon 
a petition signed by fifty resident ratepayers, and did not approve such by- 
law before a date in 1917 yet to be fixed, should automatically remain under 
the amended Act. 

In presenting their report to the municipalities the committee stated 
that they intended to meet again before the amending legislation was 
enacted, and expressed themselves ready to receive suggestions made 
after the rej^ort had been]! considered in the municipal councils or the 
annual ratepayers* meetings. 
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RUMANIA. 

agricultural credit in RUMANIA. 
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§ I. Agricudtura]. Credit. 

For an examination of agricultural credit m Rumania some economic 
(lata are necessary as to the agricultural class : for in this country more than 
elsewhere there has been a division of labour among th(‘ different institutions 
giving agricultural credit, and this division is based on the differences between 
the agricultural classes. 

Until 1862 the feudal system obtained in Rumania. All the land belong- 
ed to a limited class of feudatories, wdio were called boyards and numbered 
bout 5000, and it was cultivated by .^70,000 families belonging to the class 
of land serfs. The class of small proprietors was represented onh' by the 
100,000 families of the Mosneni in Vallachia and the Ra.sesi in Moldavia. 

Side by side with individual feudatories the State and the churches and 
monasteries held vast territories. 

In 1862 the feudal system was abolisJied. The law of 15 August 1864 
ordered that part of the jiroperty of the feudatories should be distributee! 
among the cultivators. Later in 1866, 1869. 1876, 1881 and 1889 the dis- 
tribution of the lands belonging to the State and the churches was ordered ; 
and in^iQoS a rural bank was formed with the object of granting credit to 
the facers in order that they might buy land 
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Nevertheless the distribution of landed property in Rumania is far from 
satisfactory, as is seen from the following table : 


62,832 
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less than %- 
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Side by side with this class of farmer-proprietors there is one of landless 
agriculturists which coiii])rises from 250,000 to 300,000 families. 

The table we have given shows that there are two classes of landed pr<.- 
prietors in Rumania : 

1) Farmers owning a small property of less than 10 hectares. This 
class is represented by about 920,939 families who own altogether 3,153,675 
hectares or 40.29 per cent, of the cuHivated land. 

2) The class of large proprietors, owning more than 100 hectares, is 
represented by 4,171 families owming altogether 3,810,351 hectares or 48.69 
per cent, of the cultivated land. 

Besides these classes there are that of the landless agriculturists, re])re- 
sented by from 250,000 to 300, ocx) families ; and that of owners of medium- 
sized properties, of from ten to a liundred hectares, which is re])resented 
by only 38,723 families who own 862,800 hectares or 11 per cent, of the 
cultivated land. 

The work attached to credit transactions with large and with small 
proprietors has been divided among the various institutions of agricultural 
credit. Those dealing with the large pro])rietors are : 

1) Crediiul fonder rural, 

2) Banca a^j^ricola. 

Those dealing with the small jnoprietors are : 

3) Cre'Ufiil africol si viticol, 

4) Banctle popidarc, 

' 5) Casa Yurala. 

We will deal with these institutions later. 


(i) I hectare — 2.47 acres. 
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§ 2. KukaIv Iand Credit (Crkditue foncikk rukai,). 

The first credit institution in Rumania to do business in mortgage credit 
was the Moldavian Bank formed in 1856. This was a stock comi)any, form- 
ed with foreign capital, which in addition to its other banking business 
granted short or |/^mg-tenn mortgage credit co large proprietors. The long 
term mortgages were redeemable in seventeen years, the mortgagers being 
obliged to pay ten per cent, as interest and amortization quota. 

Towards i860 this bank ceased to deal in credit and from that date its 
only transaction within that .sphere has been the liquidation of bu.siness then 
in course. 

In 1872 the government brought before the chamber a scheme for the 
formation of a mortgage bank. According to this scheme the bank would 
have been a stock comi)an3^ and would have enjoyed the monopoly of grant- 
ing mortgage credit and issuing mortgage titles on the basis of the credit 
granted. It would bave been authorized to grant to landowners not only mort- 
gage credit but also short-term credit for working funds, and to make ad- 
vances to the State and the communes. 

The scheme encountered in the chamber the lively opposition of the 
large ])r(4)rietors who criticized it vehenienth^ under the three follow- 
ing heads; 

1) They ])roposed that instead of a stock-company there should be a 
co-o])erative society of large })ro])rietors ba.sed on the principle of collective 
liability, 

2) They proposed that there should not be a single institution enjoy- 
ing a monopoly of the business of mortgage credit and the issue of mortgage 
titles, but t hat the law should prescribe the conditions on which such business 
.should normally be done, so that every societ^^ of landowners w^ould have 
to fulfil these conditions before it would be authorized to grant credit or 
issue mortgage titles. 

3) I'inally they proposed that the task of granting mortgage credit on 
rural and on urban lands should be divided among the institutions. 

The.se pro])osals were all ])assed by a majority in the chamber and were 
reproduced in the law of 5-17 April 1873. 

Tender this law sixty large jnoprietors ha\ang proj^ert}^ worth at least 
three million francs (i) were authorized to form a mortgage bank, if they 
would accept the clause im])osing collective liability". The bank was to 
have the form of a co-operative society which could have no members other 
than landowneis. The entrance of the.se into the sociecy w as to be o])tional: 
but all landowners receiving credit w^ere to be considered as members 
ipso facto and to be collectively res])onsible for all the bank’s engagements to 
the extent of the value of their mortgaged lands. The law ])rescribes the 
divi.sion of functions to obtain between banks granting mortgage credit on 


(i) I franc ~ at par. 
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cultivated land and those granting it to proprietors of urban land. It 
makes the maximum rate of interest 7 per cent. 

On the basis of this law there have hitherto been founded: a mortgage 
bank for granting credit to proprietors of rural lands, and two mortgage 
banks — - at Bucharest and Jassy — for granting it to owners of urban land. 
We will here deal only with the first of these banks which was founded 1-13 
June 1873 at Bucharest and is called the Prima Societate de Creditul Fun- 
ciar Rumim (First Society" of Rumanian Land Credit). • 

The following are the chief characteristics of this bank : 

1) It has no capital in shares, that is its members pay no admis- 

sion fee. A due of 2 ])er cent, is however levied on the credit granted, and 
thus is formed a guarantee fund which remains in the bank until the debt 
is extinguished. When it has been extinguished the mortgager receives the 
whole deducted sum without interest. Side by side with this guarantee fund 
there is a reserve fund, formed of : a) ^4 per cent, on all credit granted ; 
b) 90 per cent, of net profits. The reserve fund is the bank’s property and is 
rCvStored to the mortgagers only after the extinction of debts. The deduction 
of Yv cent, is interrupted as soon as the reserve fund amounts 

to 5 per cent, of the amount of existing debts. 

2) The bank grant s credit only to owners of rural 1 and . The grants are 
for long and short terms. Long-term credit (ten to sixt}^ years) is secured by 
a first mortgage of rural lands and may not be for more than 50 per cent, 
of the value of the mortgaged land. The debt is extinguidied by annual 
amortization. Short-term credit (three to ten years) is also guaranteed by 
a first mortgage on rural lands : the debt is extinguished by annual amortiza- 
tion or it is rejiaid in a single sum. Mortgagers used in the bank's finst 
years to pay interest at the rate of 7 per cent, but this rate is now 5 per cent 

3) The mortgager receives the amount of liis advance in mortgage 
titles at par. He must himself place them on the market for securities. 
When he pays the amortization quota of his debt he may do so in cash or 
in mortgage titles at par. 

The mortgage titles are payable to bearer in sixly ycars^ and all State 
banks accept them as security. Until 1881 they luoduced interest at the 
rate of 7 per cent. The rate was in that year reduced to 5 ])er cent, and titles 
previously issued were then convertd. Since 1898 only mortgage titles 
at 4 i)er cent, have been issued. Those at 5 per cent, have not however been 
converted so that both are in circulation. 

4) Until 1882 the bank w^as authorized to grant credit secured by 
mortgage titles, but business of this nature has since been forbidden and 
suspended. 

5) The admini.strative council has eight members elected by the ge- 
neral meeting. Side hy side with it there are the managers, namely one 
managei and two vice-managers, all nominated by the administrative coun- 
cil. The right of inspection belongs to a government commissioner nomi- 
nated by the Minister of Finances. 

6) A deduction of J90 per cent, is made from net profits in order to 
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form a reserve funvl ; the remaining lo per cent, is divided among the mem- 
bers in proportion to their amortization payments. 

The business of 1914 gave the following data : 


Guarantee fund 

Reserve 

Credit granted 

Mortgage titles in circulation 
i at 5 per cent 

t It tt 

4 


namely 


10,600,900 francs 
30,409,826 
467,613,834 
467 > 585>964 

327.385.112.50 

140.200.851.50 


Altogether 2,000 proi)erties were mortgaged. 


§ 3. The Agricuetukal Bank (Banca Agricoi.a). 

Besides the Creditul fonder rural, which gives land credit to large proprie- 
tors, there is the bank called the Banca Agricola wliich provides them with 
working capital. It was founded in 1894 on the ba.sis of the law passed on 
28 March of that year It is legally a stock company. During the parlia- 
mentary debate on the law cited, in 1893-1894, thelarge jnoprietors proposed 
the formation of a .society based on the princii)le of the collective liability 
of all its members, but this pro])osal w^as not accepted and the bank re- 
tained the form of a stock com])any, in accordance with the government's 
scheme. 

The bank has its headquarterst at Bucharest ; and has five branches 

— at Braila, Jass}", Constanza, Craiova and Galatz — and twelve agencies, 

— at Botosani, Buzen, Calafat, Calarasi, Palticeni, Guirgni, Roman, Kecuci 
Fulcea, Vaseni, Ramnicu-Sarat and Turnu-^Iagurelc. 

Its capitarin shares is 7,938,125 frajics, divided into 24,425 shares ot 
325 francs each. A ca])ilal in shares of 12,212,500 francs was at first antici- 
pated, that is 24,425 shares of 500 francs each. Before how^ever it was com- 
pletely paid up a reduction of 175 francs a share was made. This capital 
in shares can, if need be, be brought up to twenty million francs. 

The Banca Agricola receives, in addition to its owm capital, outside 
capital : a) credit granted by the national bank ; h) deposits of individuals. 
It may also issue bonds (Kaesabons) secured by the credit it lias granted. 
These bear the number of the credit operation on the security of wdiicli they 
have been issued, and may be in circulation for a month or more. The total 
sum of bonds in circulation must not exceed 50 per cent, of the paid-up 
capital. 

The business of the Banca Agricola is as follows : 

i) It grants credit secured by pledged property — cereals, li\'c stock 
and agricultural implements — and on warrants. The cereals may be 
pledged before the harvest. The credit granted may not exceed 50 per 
cent, of the value of the pledges, or — if granted before the harvest — 30 
per cent. All pledges must be insured. 
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2) It Opens current accounts on the security of values. 

3) It discounts and rediscounts bills. 

Transactions of these three descriptions are for short terms, the loans 
falling due in from three to nine months. The rate of interest varies 
with that of the National Bank but may not surpass 3 per cent. 

Further the Banca Agriola undertakes the following business: it 
receives payments on behalf on its clients ; it buys and sells provisions on 
commission ; on behalf of its clients it undertakes all the business connected 
with the storage of merchandise etc. By the law of 1906 it is authorized 
to found general storehouvses and to store merchandise, but it has not yet 
begun business of this sort. 

The management of the bank in 1911 furnished the following figures : 


Capital in shares fr. 7,938,125.00 

Reserve fund '' 3,366,630.54 

Deposits '' 20,684,405.05 

Debts on rediscounted bills ... 10,036,976.^6 

Current liability accotints at the Na- 
tional Bank '' 11,405,932 

Various current liability accounts . '' 8,152,623 

Advances on cereals " 8,082,166.33 

values ” 10,781,032.10 

Current credit accounts ” 18,658,695.43 

Credit in bills '' 16,016,601.41 

Various assets '' 7)787,542.75 


§ 4. Tiik Credit Institutions favouktno small Properties. 

The Casa Rukalk ' . 

This rural bank was formed in 1908. The special law passed on | April 
1908 aimed at prrwiding credit for landless agriculturists or those having 
only a ver>^ small pro])ert3^ thus enabling them to buy land or increase their 
property. The tendenev of the law is thus to create small proprietors. 

The formation of small properties was from 1862 part of the economic 
programme of the Rumanian government. In that year the feudal system was 
abolished. Soon afterwards, in 1864, the law was passed as to the compulsory 
sale of part of the jiroperty of large i)roprietors. In subsequent years 
— 1866, i86g, 1876, 1881 and 1889 — the laws were passed as to the distribu- 
tion of the lands of domains and churches among landless farmers or 
those owning only a very .small property. The distribution of landed pro- 
perty is however still far from being reasonable. The excessive increase 
of the agricultural population on the one hand and the laws on succession 
on the other have attenuated the effects of the laws we have enumerated, 
so that the commission of enquiry nominated after the peasants' revolt 
of 1907 could state in its report : 

i) that from 250,000 to 300,000 agricultural families had no property; 
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2) that 423,401 agricultural families, or ^6 per cent, of their whole 
number, owned less than three hectares, wliich in view of the fact that ex- 
tensive agriculture prevails may be taken to be iiisufficent for the mainte- 
nance of a family. 

Thus from 673,000 to 723,000 families are constrained to seek work on 
the estates of the large proprietors. 

The first scheme for the formation of a rural bank dates from 1897. 
The Minister of the Public Domain, P. S. Aurelian, presented to the chamber 
a scheme for the formation of a rural bank as a credit institution of the vState. 
But the change in the ministry which took place soon afterwards delayed 
this scheme. 

In 1906 the question was again inserted in the agenda. A commission, 
to which D. Strudza, J . Bratianu nd G. I). Creanga belr)nged, was then nomi- 
nated and charged to recast Aurelian's scheme. I'he commission drew u]) 
an entirely new scheme wliich it presented to the chamber in 1908 ; and hav- 
ing been voted by Parliament and received the royal sanction the law en- 
tered into force on 4 April 1908. 

The Rural Bank has its ofilces at Bucharest. Legally it is a stock com- 
pany. Its capital in shares is of ten million francs divided into 20,000 shares 
of 500 francs each. Half the shares were subscribed by the State which at 
once paid up 60 ])er cent ; the other half were subscribed by individual capi- 
talists who must j)ay uj) at least 10 per cent, oi their subscription. The .shares 
are nominative and can be bought only by Rumanians. The capital in 
shares may be brought uj) to the sum of 20,000,000 francs on condition 
half the shares are acquired by the vState. Besides its capital in shares the 
bank obtains credit from the National Bank and cajatalists by its issue 
of rural bonds. 

The following business is undertaken by the bank : 

1) The purchase of domanial landed projierty and private property in 
order to divide it into ])arcels and sell it to landless agriculturists or small ])ro- 
prietors, and exceptionally to the communes or the vState. \Micre the pur- 
chase of State lands is concerned no legal ]'>ro vision limits the adioii of the 
Rural Bank. In the case of private property the law forbids the purchase 
of estates of less than 200 hectares. It is clearlx’ the aim of the law to pre- 
.serve medium-sized properties. 

The Rural Bank pays the ])rice of the land to the sellers either in cash 
or in bonds. These bonds bear interest at the rate of 5 ])er cent, and are 
amortizable in fifty years. They are issued on the security of the mortgage 
credit afforded by the bank to agriculturists or the land bought by the rural 
bank. The total value of the bonds in circulation mUvSt not surpass the 
sum of the mortgage credit granted, plus 80 per cent, of the value of the 
lands which the bank has bought and which are proviMonally in its posses- 
sion. 

2) The lands bought by the bank are sold to agriculturists and excep- 
tionally to the communes and the State. Before the sale those on the plain 
are divided into five-hectare and those in the mountains into three-hectare 
parcels. Exceptional!}'' and when there are no purchasers for such lots 
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they may be divided into Igirger lots having a maximum area of fifty hec- 
tares. In accordance with the size of the purchasing family, and the cir- 
cumstance that the agriculturist purchaser is or is not already in possession 
of a small landed property, the number of lots which he may buy is deter- 
mined, the maximum being five. 

The price of each lot is calculated on the basis that it may not exceed 
by more than lo per cent, that paid by the bank. 

Purchasers are bound to ])ay in cash a part of the price, namely : 

lo to 15 per cent, thereof if they buy 1 parcel, 

25 2 or 3 parcels 

30 - 4 to 5 

The remainder of tlie price is debited to the purchaser by the Rural 
Bank and secured by a mortgage on the parcels bought. These debts are 
for long terms, amortizable in 50 years and paying interest at the rate of 
5 per cent., plus 2 per cent, for unpunctual debtors. 

Pui chasers of the parcels become owners thereof but do not enjoy them 
quite freely. Certain restrictions are imposed by the contract orpurcha.se 
and sale, for example : 

a) the proj^rietor may rot resell his property nor let it on lease ; 

b) di\’ision by inheritance may take jdace only if the area of the jno- 
perty surpass five hectares, and may in this case only affect the area in 
excess of five hectares ; 

6') the Rural Bank may ins])ect the farming of the ])arcels and does 
so l>y means of agricultural experts. 

If the land intended to be sold in parcels is six kilometres (i) or more 
distant from a village, a new village is fcimed ; and then l)eforc“ the division 
takes place land is set a.side as the site of private dwellings and also of the 
church, the school, the mayoralty, etc. 

We have already said that the Rural Bank may sell land exceptionally 
to the communes and the State. To the communes the land needed to 
form communal pastures is sold ; to the vState woodland. 

In the interval between the purchase of lands and their sale to small 
farmers the Rural Banks may grant them on lease or cultivate tliem directly, 
lycases are given by preference to co-o^>erative letting societies. The bank’s 
direct cultivation and the leases it grai^ts are considered ])rovisional and hove 
force only j)endiiig the division into parcels or the execution of works of 
improvement, the ultimate object of the bank’s purchase of lands being 
always to resell them in parcels. 

3) The Rural Batik atso mlerveues hetweeti farge and siuah ptoprie- 
tors m iieg,ot\atiotvs (or lUe pwrehase av\d sale o( lauds. 11 Is even avrthorv/.- 
ed by law to fix the ])rice of land, either by whole properties or by hectare. 
This right is incontestably a .serious re.striction of individual liberty ; but 
it is considered neceSvSary because the agriculturist is always very anxious 
to acquire land and therefore might easily consent to pay an exorbitant 
price for it. 


(i) I Kilometre =» 1093.633 yard.?. 
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4) Thfe Rural Bank grants mortgage credit to agriculturists : 

a) for the purchase of parcels from itself ; b) for the direct i)urchase of land 
from large proprietors ; c) for the conversion of debts incurred by such pur- 
chase of lands before the foundation of the bank. Credit for these purposes 
is secured by mortgages of the land in question. The mortgage is for a long 
term and the interest is at the rate of 3 per cent. Tlie creditors of the debts 
mentioned under c) may be paid by the bank either in cash or in bonds, as 
they please. 

As well as the long-term credit, granted as stated, the Rural Bank grants 
to agriculturists short-term credit, secured by bills or pledged agricultural 
products, agricultural machines, live stock aiifl values. 

5) The Rural Bank is authorized by the law to carry on every kind 
of banking business: the discf)unt of commercial bills, the purchase and sale 
of titles, etc. This legal ]>rovision is justifiably criticized for it makes possi- 
ble the diminution of the bank’s capital to the detriment of the business 
cited under numbers i) to 4). In practice however the Rural Bank does little 
of this banking business. 

Net profits are divided as follows : 70 ])er cent, to shareholders and 
30 per cent, to the reserve fund. The vState takes, in its capacit}' of share- 
holder, only 6 ],er cent, on tlie capital it has pai l up. all the balance being 
assigned to the improvements ftmd. 

The conduct of the Rural Bank lias provided the following figures : 

From the time it was founded until 31 l>ecembre 1^13 it bought the 


following properties: 



Year 

Hectares 

Value 

I90S 

. . iS, 308 

4 200. ( 40 francs 

1909 

. . i<S,73(. 

4,532,828 

igio 

• • 3‘J-397 

19,342,155 

iqiT ...... 

• • 18.459 

13,256,441 

101*2 

12.843 

12.342,146 

1013 

• • -'9,473 

20,068,824 


n.3.497 



Of these 1 15.467 hectares only 20.171 are wof)de(] and thercfoie capable 
of being .sold to the State. 

The Rural Bank has sold iv) to the communes hectares for 

28,Q0(),6oo francs 7 and b) to agricaUnrists as follows*. 


Kumber 

Year n\ parcels Hectare'; Francs 

f-M 51M 45 '>. 4 ;V' 

- 45 ^> -.1^.) 1,778,288 

1911 850 3'75i 2,(>(!f),774 

^ 9^2 1.3-M 3 -Q 7 I 4,(h)5,285 

T913 870 3,044 3.337.845 


3,632 16,360 13.144,621 




These- 3,632 parcels were sold to 3,318 agriculturists, which is to say 
that 89 per cent, bought only one parcel each. 

In addition to its sales the bank has let on lease: 20,856 hectares to 
fourteen collective farms comprising 3,677 members ; and 17,777 hectares 
to 5,099 agriculturists. 

The remainder — namely 32,187 hectares of arable land and 20,171 hec- 
tares of woodland — is directly cultivated and its profits realized by the 
bank. 

The Rural Bank has granted 4,128,912 francs on mortgages to agricul- 
turists who have bought their lands directly from large proprietors. At the 
end of 1913 the shoxt-term credit granted amounted to 5,602,048.65 francs. 
The value of the credit granted to communes was 28,647.200 francs. Net 
profits in 1913 weie 990,450.69 francs. This sum was distributed as follows : 

To the reserve fund 30 per cent. 297,135.00 francs 

To the shareholders 30 » » 646,657.80 » 

To the improvement funds . . 30 » » 46,657.89 » 

According to tlie balance-sheet of 191 j the reserve fund was 1,179,754 

francs. 


§ 5. AoRicui/ruRAU AND ViTicui/ruRAi, Crumt 
(CrKPITTTI, Ac.RICOL ST VlilCOl.). 

On 30 Ma}" 1881 the law as to departmental agricultural banks was 
passed in Rumania, The first of these banks was founded in 1882 and 
gradual^ there came to be one of them in each department. 

Legally they are stock* companies. In the intention of the law all 
shares were to be subscribed by the agriculturists of the departments, but 
this was realized only in the agricultural bank of J assy. The subscri]3tion 
of shares in all other departments was ver>^ small and the State was obliged 
to provide the necessary w’orking cajntal in the form of loans to the 
banks. In 1892, the year in which the working of the banks was arrested, 
the loans granted by the Slate amounted to seven million francs. 

The activity of each bank was limited to the department in which it 
was situated. The banks were completely independent of each other. 
They were authorized to grant tv) agriculturists only short-term credit, for 
terms of nine months, the security being : a) bills ; pledged agricultural 
products or macliines and v^dues. The rate of interest was at first 7 per 
cent, but was raised to 11 per cent., and if dues to be paid on documentary 
evidence sui)plied or drawn up be included the actual rate was often from 
15 to 20 per cent. 

‘ The law prescribed no maximum for loans to agriculturists. Thus at 
the beginning of each year all or almost all the available capital was engrossed 
by a restricted number of medium-sized proprietors, and small proprietors 
derived no benefit from the banks. Their unsatisfactor}^ results decided 
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the government to decree their suspension by the law of 2 July 1892, and 
to supersede them by the Agricultural Credit which began business on i Jan- 
uary 1913. 

Instead of the decentralization wliich had hithei*to prevailed a cen- 
tralization of business was brought about by the law of 1892. An agricul- 
tural bank was formed which was situated at Bucharest and had branches 
in all the departmental centres in which there had previously been an agri- 
cultural departmental bank. 

This institution of agricultural credit is a State institution depending 
on the Minister of Finances (art. 9). It has three sections : 

a) Section I. is concerned with mortgage credit. 

h) Section II. is concerned with long-term debts of a particular 
kind, debts namely incurred for initial installation under the law of 1889. 

c) Section III., formed in 1906. grants long-term credit for the plan- 
tation of vineyards. 

The ca]ntal in shares paid by the State is 25,000,000 francs, namely : 

20.000. 000 francs to the first, 3 ,ooo,oo(> francs to the second and 2,000,000 
francs to the third vSection. The capital was i)aid as follows : 

1) The first section rectnved the sums granted by the State in the form 
of a loan to the departmental banks, namely 7, 000, 000 francs, and 1: received 

13.000. 000 francs in State bonds (art. 12). 

2) The second section was granted a current account at the National 
Bank and the vState issued bonds n\) to tlic value of the ciedit granted. 

3) The third section leceived for four years 500,000 franco a year 
— namely a total sum of 2.000,000 francs - deducted from the net profits of 
the first section. 

Besides the ca])ital in shares belonging to the State the Agricultural 
Credit uses capital emanating from other sources. The first section is 
authorized : tt) to accept deposits ] 1 ) to borrow from the National Bank 
proportionately to the credit grant e(i to its clients. The third section is 
also anihorized to issue bonds secured by tlie ciedit granted. These 
bonds of 100-200 francs and 500 iraiics are at 3 ^ ^ cent, redeemable in 
twenty yeais. and tlie total value of those issued must not surpass 

20.000. 000 francs. 

Section I. grant s short-term crexlit, for from thiee to nine months, secured 
b}" ])ledged agricultund products and machines and live stock. The 
rate of interest is 11 per cent, foi costs of adnuiiistration, ])lus 2 ])er cent, 
for un]nmctual debtors. The total credit granted to a borrower must not 
be more than 1000 francs. Section I. is, as has already been .said, authoriz- 
ed to acce])t deposits and also to receive ])aynients on behalf of che Na-^ 
tional and the Agricultural Bank. 

From 1903 to 1906 Section I. had the respiuisibility of acting C'S a 
central l.>ank for the agricultural co-operative credit societies ; and as such 
was authorized to discount and rediscount the societies' bills and make loans 
to them on current account. In 1906 a truely independent central bank 
for the co-operative societies was formed, and thus the Agricultural Ciedit 
no longer undertook business of this description. 
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Of the net profits 90 per cent, belong to the State and 10 i>er cent, are 
deducted to be paid into the reserve fund. The deductions for the reserve 
fund will cease as soon as its amount has reached 5,ooo,o<kj francs. 

Section II. grants both long and short-term credit for from three to 
ten years. This credit is granted for initial installation. According to the 
law of IwSSq (art. 3) the Ministry of the Public Domains is authorized to 
sell the State's landed property in 5-hectare lots. The j)urc}iasers of these 
lots are obliged to establish themselves on them within three years. Sec- 
tion II. facilitates settlement of this description by granting to the settlers 
loans enabling them to build dwellings and buy live stock and agricultural 
implements. No more than 600 francs may thus be lent to a single bor- 
towei. The rate of interest is 5 per cent. 

Section III. was formed on 16 January iqo6. On 27 May of that year 
it was separated from the Agricultural Credit and remained separate until 
30 March 1908 when it once more became Section III. thereof. 

It makes long-term loans, for twenty years, for the plantation of vines. 
All its loans are guaranteed by the State on the security of a mortgage on 
the planted vines. The sum of the loan may not exceed two thirds of the 
value of the vineyard. The credit granted is supplied to the borrower on 
account as gradually the planting, which is inspected by an employee of the 
lending institution, is effected. 

The rate of interest is 5 cent., plus i per cent, for unpunctual 

borrowers (art. 7). The loans are amortizable in fifteen years but the first 
repayment does not take place until after five years, at which date the vines 
are beginning to be productive. 

From 1882 to 1892 the de])artmeutal banks granted credit for 1 88 . 1 94,892 
francs. When they ceased to work in 1892 the total credit they had grant- 
ed was for 19,988,041,35 francs, and this credit was transferred to the Agri- 
cultural Credit. 

From 1903 to 31 December 1911 >Section I. of the Agricultural Credit 
granted credit for 504,594,2.^10 francs. At the end of i()ii the amount of 
the credit was i (>,984,046.05 francs. 

At the same time the following deposits were received : 

From 1882 to 1892 5,I33»534 francs 

1893 " 19TI 33,111,507.26 

On I January 1912 deposits amounted to 3, 374, 123. 8^ francs. 

On 31 December 1911 the reserve fund amounted to 2,608,693. 12 francs. 

From 1893 to 31 December iqn the net inofitspaid to the State amoun- 
ted to 27,478,238.08 francs, that is a sum 4,478,238.08 francs in excess of 
the amount of the capital advanced by the State. 

Section II. in only four years (1894, 1895, 1897 and 1898) granted cre- 
dit to the amount of 862,060 francs. 

Section III. began business in 1907 and granted credit for the following 
sums : 943,100 francs in 1907 ; 1,297,600 francs in 1908 ; 1,045,600 francs 
in 1909; 846,800 francs in 1910 ; 3,271,000 francs from 1911 to 1914 — 
that is a total sum of 7,404,100 francs from 1907 to 1914. 
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One fifth of this credit was granted in the district of Prahova and large 
sums in the districts of Buzan, Doej and Valcea. The other districts par- 
ticipated only to a small extent. 

Bonds in circulation amounted oh 31 March 1915 to 5,404.100 francs. 

The repayment of loans begins, as we have said, only after five years ; 
that is to say payments were made in 1912 for loans of 1907, in 1913 for 
loans of 1907 and 1908, and in 1914 for loans of 1907,1908 and 1909. This 
delay of five years before first repayments are made brings about that 
books are closed showing a loss which is only ax)parent. For the year 1915 
it was 767,346.^9 francs. 


§ 6. The Rural Co-operativk Crkimt vSocieties. 

The first rural co-operative credit society was formed at Urziceni in the 
department of Jaloniiza in Januarv^ 1891. In subsecpient years until 1898 
the co-operative movement did not make much progress. A.Liriculturists 
had no confidence in the societies. The large farmers and the usurers were 
opposed to them seeing in them formidable com])elitors. The State w^as 
completely indilTerent. hVn all these reasons the co-operative movement 
was slow in these first years. Only twenty-five rural co-operative credit 
societies were founded from 1891 to 1898. 

In 18(^8 vSpira Harct was nominated Minister of Religion and he devoted 
himself to the develojmient of the co-operative movement. He chaiged some 
masters of priniavy scIk'joIs to teach the peasants tlie usefulness of co-opera- 
tive societies and the need there was for them. From tliis year the co-opera- 
tive movement developed, and wdien the law on co-operative societies 
was passed in i()03 there were already more than 700 of them. All were 
of the Schultze-Delilsch type -- that is to say they were limited liability 
societies. 

The law’ of 1903 caused the co-operative movement to enter into a new 
phase. The ])Toposed hw as presented to ])ailiament contained the follow- 
ing principles . j) the limited liabilit^^of inenibeis ; 2) the State s minute in- 
.spection of the management of the societes. These principles were however 
attenuated by parliament, and the law which has been in force since 28 
March 1903 contains the following : 

1) All co-operative societies, whether credit or other, are legal corpo- 
zations. They may be formed on the basis of either nnUmited or limited 
liability. Those of the first form enjoy however a preference under the 
law which declares them exempt from taxes. Co-operative societies founded 
on the principle of limited liability are obliged to subscribe a capital in shares 
of at least a thousand francs ; those founded on the principle of unlimited 
liability can be formed without any capital in shares. 

2) All the co-operative societies are subject to the ins])ectioii of the 
Agricultural Credit, that is to say of the Central Bank which was a section 
of the Agricultural Credit and is obliged to hold an iirspection at least once 
a year. 
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3) A Central Bank was formed for the co-operative societies, as a 
section of the Agricultural Credit, and gives credit to the co-operative cre- 
dit societies. Since 1906 the Central Bank has been separated from the Agri- 
cultural Credit, and works as an autonomous institution. The law lays 
down conditions which the co-operative sr»cieties must fulfil in order to 
obtain credit from the Central Bank. These are as follows : i) a society 
must accept as members only the peasants of the village in which it is 
situated ; 2) the rate of interCvSt it receives will be fixed by the central 
bank ; 3) 10 per cent, of the net profits will be paid into a reserve fund. 
All these conditions show a desire to favour co-operative societies having 
unlimited liability. 

At first the Central Bank was, as we have said, attached to the Agricul- 
tural Credit : i) because the latter had a very large capital at its disposal ; 
2) becaUvSe it had ex])erience iu the credit business transacted with peasants. 

Later, in 1906, when the Central Bank was separated from the Agricul- 
tural Credit, the special law prCvScribed that its working capital should be 
supplied by the Agricniltural Credit. 

Of recent years there has been a movement towards forming district 
federations. Four of these liave been formed : one at Dumbraveni which 
unites ten co-operative societies and has a capital in shares of 27,000 francs, 
one at Fg. Bujor which comprises eighteen co-operative societies and has 
a capital in shares of 45,000 francs ; one at Topoloveni which has eleven 
co-operative societies and a ca])ital in shares of 23,200 francs ; and one at 
Fg. Giacenea which has ten societies and a capital of 50,000 francs. 

The co-operative credit societies grant credit to their members, and 
also to outsiders who receive about one third of their loans. The loans are 
for long and for short terms: namely for from nine months to three ye'ars for 
the purchase of provisions, forage and seeds ; and for from three to ten 
years for that of live stock and agricultural implements and for the renting 
and purchase of land. 

The business of the co-operative societies furnishes the following figures, 
In 1902 there were 2,862 rural co-operative credit societies, having 563,270 
members ; 99,067.74 francs of paid-up capital ; 7,151,799 francs in reserve 
funds ; 16,503,381 francs in dej)osits : and debts to the Central Bank of 
11,447,529 francs. They had granted 138,652,562 francs in credit. This 
credit was distributed as follows : i) Foi provisions and forage 17.37 per 
cent ; for live stock and agricultural implements 32.34 per cent. ; for the 
purchase and renting of land 20.78 per cent. ; various 16.74 
2) Persona] credit amounted to 37.75 per cent, and credit on chattels to 62,25 
per cent (27.33 per cent, on bills and 34.92 per cent, on pledge.s). 3) The fol- 
lowing shows the amounts of the credit granted ; 6.46 per cent, of the 
grants were of less than 50 francs; 18.62 per cent, were from 50 to 100 francs; 
68.40 per cent, from 100. to 1000 francs; 6.52 per cent, more than 1000 francs. 



Part IV: Agricultural Economy in General 


UNITED STATES. 

I.AND TENURE AND THE ORGANIZATION OF AGRICULTURE 
ON INDIAN RESERVATIONS IN THE UNITED STATES 


prepared under the direction of Cato Seli.s, 
Commisstoner of Indian Affairs. 


§ I. Land tenure. 

On June 30, 1916, there were 312,654 Indians in the United States 
under Federal supervision, occupying 174 reservations. Some of these 
reservations were granted by Act of Congress, pursuant to treaties or 
agreements with the various tribes ; others were established by Executive 
Order of the President of the United States ; and several were acquired by 
still different methods, which will be explained hereafter. In the Pro- 
clamation of George III, dated October 7, 1763, four principles of govern- 
ment in Indian affairs, in force to the present day, were laid down : 

(t) The recognition of the Indian s right of occupancy : * * ♦ “ And 
whereas it is just and reasonable, and essential to our interest, and the 
security of our Colonies, that the several nations or tribes of Indians, 
with whom we are connected, and who live under our protection, should 
not be molested or divSturbed in the possession of such paits of our do- 
minions and territories, as, not having been ceded to, or purchased hy us, 
are reserv^ed to them, or any of them, as their hunting grounds. 

(2) The right to expel white intruders on Indian lands: * * ♦ All 
the lands and territories not included within the limits of our said three 
new Governments or within the limits of the territory granted to the 
Hudson's Bay Company ; as also all the lands and territories lying to 
the westward of the sources of the rivers which fall into the sea from the 
West and Northwest as aforesaid ; and we do hereby strictly forbid * ♦ * ♦ 
all ♦ * ♦ subjects from making ♦ ♦ * settlements ♦ ♦ ♦ or taking posses- 
sion of any of the lands above reserved ♦ * And we do further strict- 
ly enjoin and require all persons whatever, who have wilfully or inadver- 
tently seated themselves upon any lands within the counties above de- 
scribed, or upon any other lands, which have not been ceded to, or purchased 
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by US, are still reserved to the said Indians as aforesaid, forthwith to 
remove themselves from such settlements. 

(3) The right to purchase Indian lands is vested solely in the govern- 
ment : * * * *‘We do, with the advice of our Privy Council, strictly enjoin 
and require that no private person do presume to make any purchase 
from the said Indians of any lands reser\^ed to the said Indians ♦ * ♦ if 
at any time any of the said Indians should be inclined to dispose of the 
said lands, the same shall be purchased only for us, in our name. 

(4) The right to regulate trade and license traders : * * * ** Every 
person who may incline to trade with the said Indians, do take out a li- 
cense for carrying on such trade, from the Governor or Commander-in- 
chief of any of our colonies respectively * **• * and also give security to 
observe such regulations as we shall at any time think fit * * * to direct 
and appoint for the benefit of the said trade 

The civilized nations of Europe which had acquired territory 
on this continent, asserted in themselves and recognized in others the 
exclusive right of the discoverer to appropriate the lands occupied by 
the Indians. By the Treaty of 1783, the United States acquired all the 
rights to the soil which had previously been in Great Britain ; by the 
Treaty of 1803, with France (the Louisiana purchase) it agreed to exe- 
cute and respect all treaties made or agreed upon between Spain and the 
several tribes of Indians residing within the territory ceded. The Su- 
preme Court of the United States, in an early decision, held that the Gov- 
ernment had a clear title to all the lands within the areas referred to 
above, subject only to the Indian right of occupancy ; that the Indians 
had the unquestioned right to the lands they occupied until that right 
was voluntarily transferred by them to the Government ; that they occu- 
pied lands to which the United States held title, independent of their will 
which must take effect in respect to possession when their right of occu- 
pancy ceased ; and that the claim of the Governement extends to the 
complete ultimate title, charged with the Indian right of occupancy and 
possession, and to the exclusive power to acquire that right. 

During the colonial period, charters and grants were made by the 
Government, of land for the occupancy of Indians, known as their hunt- 
ing grounds. Their rights to its exclusive enjoyment in their own wa^'^ 
and for their own purposes were always recognized by the colonists until 
abandoned or ceded by them, their right of occupancy being respected by 
the political power of the colony and upheld by the courts until extin- 
guished. 

Article 3, of the Act of July 13, 1787, entitled “ An ordinance for the 
governement of the territory of the United States northwest of the river 
Ohio provides, in part, as follows : 

" The utmost good faith shall always be observed toward the Indians ; 
their land and property shall never be taken from them without their 
consent ; and in their property, rights and liberty they shall never be 
invaded or disturbed, unless in just and lawful wars authorized by Con- 
gress ; but laws founded in justice and humanity shall from time to time 
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be made for preventing wrongs being done to them and for preserving 
peace and friendship with them 

Originally, the relations of the Government with the Indians were 
determined by treaties made with their tribal authorities. Although 
the Government claimed complete sovereignty over the territory and 
inhabitants within its limits, and while treaties, in the true legal sense of 
the term, can only be entered into between independent sovereignties, 
yet the colonies, and also the mother country, had treated with the In- 
dians as " nations their chiefs, or sachems often being designated 
kings. This notion was retained by the founders of the Government 
and thus became its established policy. 

The early treaties generally defined the boundary line between the 
Indian country and that of the United States, which at first extended 
from the lake on the north to Florida on the south. The United States 
claimed no control over its citizens who ventured to pass this line. Gradually 
trading and military posts were established and the land about them se- 
cured from the Indians ; then roadwa^^s between these stations were ob- 
tained ; until finally the Indians were living upon defined tracts. The 
continued pressure of immigration and the consequent demand for land 
resulted in the Indians exchanging their more eastern tracts for reserva- 
tions, set apart for them by the Government in the western part of the 
country. The establishment of such reservations was the natural result 
of the ceSvSion of their lands by the Indians to the United States, and was 
necessary in order to provide them with homes and with land for culti- 
vation ; to avoid di.s})utes in regard to boundaries ; and to bring the In- 
dians more easih^ under the control of the Government by confining them 
within given areas. This policy invoK^ed a ver>’ important and radical 
change in the customs and habits of the Indians and was the first step 
by them toward agricidtviral pursuits as their principal means of livelihood, 
the organization and develoj)ment of which form the subject of the second 
])art of this article. 

The making of treaties with the Indians was terminated by the Act 
of March 3, 1871, as follows : 

“ Hereafter no Indian tribe within the territor>^ of the States shall 
be accepted or recognized as an inde])endent nation, tribe, or powder, 
with whom the United States may contract by trc^ity. ” 

The effect of this Act was to bring under the immediate control of 
Congress the relations of the Government wdtli the Indians, and to reduce 
to simple agreements, subject to ratification by Congress, w'hat had pre- 
viously been accomplished by formal and solemn treaties, as with a fo- 
reign power. However, this procedure accomplishes practically the 
same results in a different manner more consonant with the real sover- 
eignty of the United States and the progress of civilization. 

After the passage of this law, reservations were created either by 
Act of Congress (generally in ratification of an agreement with the Indians) 
or by Executive Order of the President of the United States, either with 
or without the specific authority of Congress, such reservations being 
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sometimes authorized by Act of Congress and their limits subsequently 
defined by Executive Order ; others were first established by Executive 
Order and later confirmed by Act of Congress. This, however, is not 
necessary, as the President may, at his discretion, establish Indian reser- 
vations, on public lands not otherwise occupied, without the specific 
prior authority of Congress, or its subsequent ratification. 

The right of the Indians to their reservation is ordinarily subject to 
certain restrictions, as set forth by decision of the United States Supreme 
Court, a portion of which is quoted below : 

The right of the Indians to the reservations ordinarily occupied by 
them is that of occupancy alone. The fee is in the United States, sub- 
ject only to this right of occupancy. The Indians have no power of alien- 
ation except to the United States. But while the fee to the reservations 
is in the United States, the right of the Indians to their use and occupancy 
is as sacred as that of the Government to the fee. They have the right 
to apply to their own use and benefit the entire products of the reserva- 
tion, whether the result of their own labour or of natural growth, so they 
do not commit waste. If the lands in a state of nature are not in a con- 
dition for profitable use they may be made so ; if desired for the ])uri)ose 
of agriculture the}’^ may be cleared of their timber to such an extent as 
may be reasonable tmder the circumstances, and the surj^lus timber taken 
off by the Indians in such clearing, and not required for use on the pre- 
mises, may be sold by them. The Indians may cut growing timber for 
fuel and for necessary use upon the reservation ; thej^ may open mines 
and quarry stone for the sole purpose of obtaining fuel and building mate- 
rial ; they may cut hay for the use of their live stock, and may sell any 
surplus not needed for that purjiose. In short, what a tenant for life may 
do upon the lands of a remainder-man the Indians may do upon their 
reservation, but no more, '' 

On the other hand, it is obligatory upon the Government to prevent 
any intrusion, trespass, or settlement on the lands of any Indian tribe, 
unless such tribe has first given its consent thereto, either by treaty or 
agreement. In a few cases reservations have been patented to certain 
tribes by the Government, such as the Cherokees, Choctaws, and Creeks. 
The construction given to such patents by the courts is that they are not 
titles in fee simple, for they convey no power of alienation except to the 
United States ; neither are they the same as the ordinary title of occupancy ; 
they are rather a '' base, qualified, or determinable fee, with a possibility of 
reversion to the United States only ", and the Indians may cut, sell, or 
dispose of the timber, and permit mining and grazing within the limits 
of their respective tracts b}" their own citizens. 

In several* cases the Indians have purchased the lands comprising 
their reservations, the title thereto being held in trust for their benefit 
by the Government tribal council, or other parties. 

At first the land was held in common for the benefit of all the Indians, 
each head of a family being allowed to cultivate and use a tract assigned 
to or selected by him, a certificate of occupancy sometimes being issued 
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as evidence of his right thereto. This policy was continued until the pas- 
sage by Congress of the General Allotment Act on February 8, 1887, 
eral sections of which are quoted below : 

(i) (As amended by the Acts of February 28, 1891 and June 25, 
1910). That in all cases where any tribe or band of Indians has been or 
shall hereafter be located upon any reservation created for their use by 
treaty stipulation, Act of Congress, or executive order, the President 
shall be authorized to cause the same or any part thereof to be surveyed 
or resurveyed whenever in his opinion such reserv’^ation or any part thereof 
may be advantageously utilized for agricultural or grazing purposes by 
such Indians, and to cause allotment to each Indian located thereon to 
be made in such areas as in his opinion may be for their best interest, not 
to exceed eighty acres of agricultural or one hundred and sixty acres of 
grazing land to any one Indian. And whenever it shall appear to the 
President that lands on any Indian reserv’^ation, subject to allotment by 
authority of law, have been or may be brought within any irrigation pro- 
ject, he may cause allotments of such irrigable lands to be made to the 
Indians entitled thereto in such areas as may be for their best interest, 
not to exceed, however, forty acres to any one Indian, and such irrigable 
land shall be held to be equal in quantity to twice the number of acres 
of non-irrigated agricultural land and four times the number of acres of 
non-irrigable grazing land : Provided, That the remaining area to which any 
Indian may be entitled under existing law, after he shall have received his 
proportion of irrigable land on the basis of equalization herein estab- 
lished, may be allotted to him from non-irrigable agricalttual or grazing 
lands : Provided further, That where a treaty or Act of Congress setting 
apart such reserv^ation provides for allotments in severalty in quantity 
greater or less than that herein authorized, the President shall cause allot- 
ments on such reservations to be made in quantity as s]>ecified in such 
treaty or Act, subject, however, to the basis of equalization betwx*en irri- 
gable and non-irrigable lands established herein, but in such cases allot- 
ments may be made in quantity as specified in this Act, wdth the consent 
of the Indians expressed in such manner as the President in his discretion 
may require. 

(5) That upon the approval of the allotments provided for in 
this Act b}^ the Secretary of the Interior, he shall cause patents to issue 
therefor in the name of the allottees, wliich patents shall be of the legal 
effect, and declare that the ITnited States does and will hold the land thus 
allotted, for the period of tw^enty-five years, in trust for the sole use and 
benefit of the Indian to whom such allotment shall have been made, or, 
in the case of his decease, of his heirs according to the laws of the vState 
or Tevritoty'^ where such land is located, and that at the expiration of said 
period the United States will convey the same by patent to said Indian, 
or his heirs as aforesaid, in fee, discharged of said trust and free of all charge 
or incumbrance whatsoever ; Provided, That the President of the United 
States may in any case in his discretion extend the period. And if any 
conveyance shall be made of the lands set apart and allotted as herein 
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provided, or any contract made touching the same, before the expiration 
of the time above mentioned, such conveyance or contract shall be abso- 
lutely null and void : Provided^ That the law of descent and partition 
in force in the State or Territory where such lands are situate shall apply 
thereto after patents therefor have been executed and delivered, except 
as herein otherwise provided ; and the laws of the State of Kansas regu- 
lating the descent and partition of real estate shall, so far as practicable, 
apply to all lands in the Indian Territory which may be allotted in severalty 
under the provisions of this Act : And provided further, that at any 
time after lands have been allotted to all the Indians of any tribe as herein 
provided, or sooner if in the opinion of the President it shall be for 
the best interests of said tribe, it shall be lawful for the Secretary of the 
Interior to negotiate vdtli such Indian tribe for the purchase and release 
by said tribe, in conformity with the treaty or statute under wliich such 
reservation is held, of such portions of its rescrv^ation not allotted as such 
tribe shall, from time to time, consent to sell, on such tenns and conditions 
as shall be considered just and equitable between the United States and 
said tribe of Indians, which ])urchase shall not be complete until ratified 
by Congress, and the form and manner of executing such release shall 
also be prescribed b}^ CongrCvSS. 

(6) ( As amended by the Act of May 8, iqof)). That at the expi- 
ration of the trust period and when the lands have been conveyed to the 
Indians by patent in fee, as provided in section five of this Act. then each 
and ever>^ allottee .shall have the benefit of and be subjeci: to the laws, 
both ci^dl and criminal, of the State or Territory in which they may reside ; 
and no Territory .shall pass or enforce any law denying any such Indian 
witliin its jurisdiction the equal ])rotection of the law. And every Indian 
born within the territorial limits of the United States to whom allot- 
ments shall have been made and who has received a ])atent in fee simple 
under the provisions of this Act, or under any law or treaty, and every 
Indian born within the territorial limits of the United vStates who has 
voluntarily taken up within said limits his residence, separate and apart 
from any tribe of Indians therein, and has adopted the habits of civilized 
life, is hereby declared to be a citizen of the United States, and is entitled 
to all the rights, privileges, and immunities of such citizens, whether said 
Indian has been or not, by birth or otherwise, a member of any tribe of 
Indians within the territorial limits of the United States without in any 
manner impafting or otherwise affecting the right of any such Indian to 
tribal or other property : Provided, That the Secretary of the Interior 
may, in his discretion, and he is hereby authorized, whenever he shall 
be satisfied that any Indian allottee is com])etent and capable of managing 
his or her affairs, at any time to cause to be issued to such allottee a j)a- 
tent in fee simple, and thereafter all restrictions as to sale, incumbrance, 
or taxation of said land shall be removed and said land shall not be liable 
to the satisfaction of any debt contracted prior to the issuing of such pa- 
tent : Provided further, That until the issuance of fee-simple patents all 
allottees to whom trust patents shall hereafter be issued shall be 
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subject to the exclusive jurisdiction of the United States : And pro^ 
vided further, That the provisions of this Act shall not extend to any 
Indians in the Indian Territory. 

" That hereafter when an allotment of land is made to any Indian, 
and any such Indian dies before the expiration of the trust period, such 
allotment shall be cancelled and the land shall revert to the United States, 
and the Secretary of the Interior shall ascertain the legal heirs of 
such Indian, and shall cause to he issued to said heirs and in their names, 
a patent in fee simple for said land, or he may cause the land to be sold 
as provided by law and issue a patent therefor to the purchaser or purcha- 
sers, and pay the net proceeds to the heirs, or the legal representatives, 
of such deceased Indian. The action of the Secretary of the Interior in 
determining the legal heirs of any deceased Indian, as provided herein, 
shall in all respects be conclusive and final 

The terms of such patents transmitting title to the Indian allottee, 
first in trust, and then in fee simple, as provided by the Act, are as follows. 

Trust. 

"Whereas, a schedule of allotments approved by the Secretary of the 
Interior has been deposited in the General I/and Office, whereby it ap- 
pears that John Smith, a Flathead Indian, has been allotted the following 
described land : Northwest ijuarter of the southeast quarter of vSection 
twenty-seven, township six. north, range thirteen west, Montana princi- 
pal meidian. 

" Now Know Ye, that the United States of A}nericn, in Consideration of the 
Premises, has allotted, and by these presents does allot, unto the said 
Indian the land abo\'e described, and hereby declares that it does and 
will hold the laud thxis allotted (subject to all statutory provisions and 
restrictions) for the period of twenty-five years in trust for the sole use 
and benefit of the said Indian ; and at the expiration of said period, the 
United States will convey the same by patent to^said Indian in fee, discharged 
of sai<l trust and free from all charge and incumbrance whatsoever ; 
but in the event said Indian dies before the expiration of said trust period 
the vSecretary of the Interior shall ascertain the legal heirs of said Indian 
and either issue to them in their names a patent in fee for said land or 
cause said land to be sold for the benefit of said heirs as provided by law ; 
and there is reserved from the lands hereby allotted a right of way thereon 
for ditches or canals constructed by the authority of the United Statea 

Fee, 

** Whereas, an order of the Secretary of the Interior has been deposit- 
ed in the General Laud Office directing that a fee simple ])atent issue to 
the claimant, John Smith, a Flathead Indian, for the Northwest quarter 
of the southeast quarter of section twenty-seven, township six, north, 
range thirteen west, Montana principal meridian. 
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" enrich their fields with shells and fish The implements they used in 
cultivating the ground are described by him as “ wooden howes and spades 
made of hard wood The Florida Indians dig their ground with 

an implement of wood fashioned like a broad mattox ; they use howes 
made of the shoulder blades of animals fixed on staves ; and a piece of 
wood three inches broad, bent at one end and fastened to a long 
handle, suffices them to free the land from weeds and turn it up lightly 

Among the Indians the farm and field work was mostly done by the 
women, the men being regarded as hunters and warriors. Hariot says 
(i8io) : 

The women, with short pickers or parers (because they use them 
sitting) of a foot long and about five inches in breadth, do only break 
the upper part of the ground to raise up the weeds, grass and old stubs or 
corn stalks with their roots. " 

It was a general custom to burn over the ground before planting in order 
to free it from weeds and rubbish. In the forest region patches were 
cleared by girdling the trees, thus causing them to die and afterwards 
burning them down. While the women were thus occupied, the men en- 
gaged in fisliing, hunting, or trapping, when not busy on the war path. 

The first treaty between the United States and any Indian tribe was 
made with the Delawares on September 17, 1778, and was concenied 
])rimarily with the establishment and pTeser\^a1 ion of ])eace between the 
the whites and Indians and the recognition by the latter of the authority 
of the United States. No grants of money or food supplies to Indians 
were made therein, but this practice gradually developed in subsequent 
treaties, many of which also included an agreement on the part of the 
Indians to remain within a certain restricted locality, this being the germ 
of the present reserv’^ation system. Apparently the first treaty in wliich 
the United States specifically agreed to furnivsh farmers to instruct the 
Indians in agricultural pursuits was that with the Menominee Indians on 
February 8, 1831, as follows : 

** The above reservation being made to the Menominee Indians, 
for the purpose of weaning them from their wandering habits by attach- 
ing them to comfortable homes, the President of tlie United States, as 
a mark of affection for his children of the Menominee tribe, will cause to 
be employed five farmers of established character for capacity, industry 
and moral habits, for ten successive years, whose duty it shall be to in- 
struct the Menominee Indians in the cultivation of their farms and to in- 
struct their children in the business and occupation of fanning. 

The first general appropriation for Indian education was made on 
March, 3, 1819, when an Act was passed appropriating $10,000 as 
follows : 

“ For the purpose of providing against the further decline and final 
extinction of the Indian tribes adjoining the frontier settlements of the 
United States, and for introducing among them the habits and arts of civ- 
ilization, the President of the United States shall be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized, in every case where he shall judge improvement in the habits 
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and condition of such Indians practicable, and that the means of instruc- 
ction can be introduced with their own consent, to employ capable per- 
sons of good moral character to instruct them in the mode of agriculture 
suited to their situation ; and for teaching their children in reading, writ- 
ing and arithmetic, and performing such other duties as may be enjoined, 
according to such instructions and rules as the President may give and 
prescribe for the regulation of their conduct in the discharge of their 
duties 

At the present time the Office of Indian Affairs is a bureau of the 
department of the Interior, and is presided over by an official known as 
the Commissioner of Indian Affairs. Kach reservation is directly in 
charge of a bonded sui)erintendent, who is responsible to the Commis- 
sioner for the proper and efficient conduct of the affairs of the Indians 
on his particular reservation, including their agricultural operations. 
Most of the reservations are divided iuto districts, each in charge of a 
farmer who resides therein and is furnished with transportation equip- 
ment in order that he may travel about and instruct the Indians in their 
agricultural work. This farmer must be personally acquainted with ev^ry 
Indian family in his district and thoroughly familiar with their industrial 
condition, nc*eds and resources, so as to assist them to get the best results 
from their labours. The farmers are appointed from a register of eligibles 
who have ])assed the required Civil Service examination, in order to test 
their fitness for the j^articular work devolving upon them. The*y make 
frequent verbal and written reports to the Superintendent as to agricul- 
tural conditions in their respectiv^e districts, and the Superintendents 
submit regular annual reports to the Commissioner, besides such special 
reports from time to time as conditions may warrant. 

That i)ortion of the United States in which Indian reservations are 
located is divided into ten supervi.sory districts, each of which is assigned 
to an ins})ectiiig official, who makes periodical trips to the various reser- 
vations in his territor>% for the pur[)Ose of determining and reporting upon 
the agricultural progress of the Indians and all other matters relating to 
the administration of their affairs. means of such re]X)rts, the Com- 
missioner is kept informed as to actual conditions, the degree of efficiency 
of the various Superintendents, farmers, and other employees, as a basis 
for such administrative action as he may deem necessary. 

The present appropriation for agricultural work among the Indians 
reads as follows : 

h^or the employment of practical farmers and stockmen, in ad 
dition to the agency and school farmers now^ employed ; for necessary 
travelling expenses of such farmers and stockmen, and for furnishing ne- 
cessary equipment and suDplies for them ; and for superintending and di- 
recting farming and stock-raising among Indians. '' 

Two hundred and fifty eight farmers arc now em})loyed and paid from 
this appropriation or other available funds. 

The statement given below shows the number of Indians farming, 
Ihe total cultivated acreage, the average acreage per Indian, and the value 
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of crops produced by the Indians each year since 1911, when the present 
statistical system was inaugurated : 


Year 

No. Indians 
Fanning 

Acreage j 
Cultivated 

Average 
per Indian 

Value of Crops 
Raised 

19II 

24,489 

383.025 

j 

15.6 

$ 1,951,672 

1912 

28,05 1 

558,503 

19.9 

3,250,288 

1913 

29,216 

595.331 

20.4 

4.021,392 

1914 

20,811 

594,268 

19.9 

4*007.335 

1915 

31*956 

(>64,539 

20.8 

4,790,968 

IQI6 

35,823 

678,527 

19.0 

5,293,719 


While it is preferred that the Indians purchase their own farming 
implements, seed, etc., yet where they lack the necessary individual funds 
for this purpose, the Government furnishes them with such supjdies, in 
return for labour by the individual for the benefit of the tribe (on the reser- 
vation roads, bridges, etc.) to be paid for in cash in easy instalments on 
what is known as the reimbursable plan, explained below ; or, in the case 
of seed, to be returned in kind at harvest. Ordinarily the Government 
purchases articles of this kind in large quantities so as to get the benefit 
of lower prices, and then distributes them to the individual Indians on 
the conditions above set forth. Every Indian receiving property on the 
reimbursable plan must sign an agreement substantially as follows : 

Agreement entered into this tenth day of July, 1915, between 
John Smith of the Apache tribe of Indians, and F. W. Jones, superin- 
tendent and special disbursing officer for and on behalf of the United States 
of America, covering property, stock, or equipment jnirchased under 
the provisions of the Act of Congress dated May t8, 1914 from ‘ Industry 
Among Indians, 1915 

‘*It is hereby agreed that John Smith will pay to F. W. Jones, or his 
successors in oflicc, the sum of One Hundred Dollars ($100), in ])ayments 
to be made as hereinafter mentioned, which payments are to be in full 
consideration for the property, stock or equipment, listed below, and 
receipt for which is hereby acknowledged by John Smith. 


Item 


Amount 


I farm wagon 


$ 100.00 


Total ... $ 100.00 
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" Payments to be made by said John Smith to the said P. W. Jones, 
or his successors in office, as follows : 


Date due Amount 

Jan. 10, 1916 . $ 25.00 

July 10, 1916 25.00 

Jan. 10, 1917 25.00 

July 10, 1917 25.00 


Total ... $ 100.00 

It is stipulated and agreed that the title to the above-described ar- 
ticles shall remain in the United States of America until payment in full 
has been made, and that in default of payment, or in case of failure to 
properly care for or have cared for, or use the same, the said superinten- 
dent, or his successors in office, shall take possession of said property 
as set forth in regulations approved by the Secretary of the Interior Octo- 
ber 6, 1914. 

"It is further stipulated and agreed that upon payment in full by 
John Smith of the amount of consideration named, that the title, free and 
unencumbered, of the articles mentioned shall pass to said John Smith. 

(Signed) John Smith. " 

Many of the reservations are best adapted to the live stock industry 
rather than farming. From the latest figures it appears that the Indians 
of the United States under Federal su|>ervision own individually % 26,703,027 
worth of live stock in addition to tribal stock held in common, valued at 
approximately $2,121,412 ; Indians to the number of 43,309 being engag- 
ed in the live stock industry. In addition to the farmers, there are also 
employed fifty-three superintendents of live stock and stockmen who 
are charged with the resjjonsibility for the successful condiict of this in- 
dustry on sound business principles. 

While the Indian Bureau is not under the jurisdiction of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, but maintains its own distinctive agricultural 
oganization under the direction of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, yet 
the officials and employees of that department have voluntarily placed their 
facilities at the disposal of this office for the benefit of the Indians wher- 
ever practicable. The Indians are further instructed in all the details 
of successful modern farming by stereopticon lectures by experts from the 
United States Department of Agriculture or the State agricultural college 
under a co-operative plan inaugurated two years ago ; and through the 
mediiim of boys' and girls'agricultural clubs ; and their interest and enthu- 
siasm are developed by holding agricultural fairs where they exihibit their 
products in open competition with each other, suitable prizes being given, 
or in competition at conveniently located county or State fairs. Most 
of the reservation fairs are managed entirely by the Indians (under the 
supervision of the superintendent), who have organized associations for 
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this purpose. On many of the reservations the Indians also maintain 
farmers’ dubs oi^anized with a view to. promoting their agricultural 
welfare. 

The principal concern of the Service at the present stage of Indian 
progress is to make them producers instead of merdy consumers, from 
which it necessarily follows that the greatest strength of its agricultural 
organization has been directed toward production rather than distribution. 
Therefore, no particular organization is maintained for the specific purpose 
of marketing Indian agricultural products, each Indian being permitted 
to dispose of his surplus crops wherever he pleases. The Superintendent, 
however, may advise them with respect to the best markets and must 
see that they obtain fair prices for their products. 

Schoolroom instruction is given the Indian boys in the theory and 
prindples of modem agriculture, which they must then apply in actual 
practice on individual tracts of land assigned to them on a farm maintained 
for this purpose, the crops produced being utilized for the partial support 
of the s<^ool. 

The related subject of home economics among the Indian women is 
given much attention, involving, as it does, the preparation of food from 
the products of the soil, a force of sixty-eight field matrons being employed 
to instmct the Indian women in all that pertains to successful home- 
making and healthful living, particularly the preparation and serving of 
food. Theoretical and practical instruction on such topics is also given 
the Indian girls while at school. 


Quantity and Value of Crops Produced by Indians. Fiscal Year 1916. 


Produce 

1 

j Quantity 

1 

1 

t'nit 

1 

Average Value 

Unit 

1 Tout 

Alfalfa hay, etc 

337.605 

Tons 

i 

* 8.05 

$ 2,032,641 

Barley and rye 

331,498 

Bushels 

.80 

i 85. i <)8 

Com 

1,117,797 

Bushels 

•45 

503,010 

Oats 

1,471,020 

Bushels 


470,726 

Wheat 

1,430.830 

Bushels 

•95 

1 , 339,388 

Vegetables 

— 

— 


742,856 


Total $ 5 ,* 93 » 7 r 9 



GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


AGRICULTURAL LABOUR IN IRIvLANl) AND THE MIGRATION 
OF IRISH AORICUJ/fURAL LABOURERS. 


OFFICTAI, SOURCE : 

Reik)RT and Tables relating to Irish Agricultural Labourers, presented to IheL^rd 
Licutcmiiit of Ireland by the Department of At»ricultiirc and Teehnieid Instruction 
for Ireland on 14 Oebiber iai6. 


§ T. The srpi’Lv ok AoRictH/ruRAL Labour. 


For many years there has been a marked scarcity of agricultural la- 
bourers in Ireland, and this has been intensified because numbers of them 
have joined the army since the outbreak of war. No statistics are available 
as to 1915 ; but for the ])re-war period we liave the* census returns. The 
reports of the Irish Census Commissioners state however that a large pro- 
portion of the persons rc'^urned as general labourers may be assumed to be 
agricultural labourers ; and therefore the following table gives not only the 
number of agricultural labourers returned at each census from 1871 to 1911, 
but also the number of general labourers except those in the six county bo- 


roughs. 







Year 


licuUuial Lib<>urers> 


General Latxmrers 



Men 

Women 

Total 

Men 

Women 

Total 

1871 , 

4^6,682 

62,062 

.50 •.314 

194,820 

10,859 

21 

i88r 

300,091 

36,036 


104,647 

9,396 

114*043 

1S91 

258,0 \2 

22,044 

280,080 

82,854 

059 * 

87,446 

I (>01 

217,052 

14,219 

2^.871 

70,870 

2,105 

79.035 

1911 

195,804 


199,900 

100,900 

1*139 

102,099 


These figures show a v^ry serious decline in the supply of agricultural 
labour, but they do not show the further and equally serious ilecline in effi- 
ciency. It is the best labour which has left the country, and farmers com- 
plain of the inefficiency of their labourers as much as of the difficulty of 
getting them. 
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§ 2. The Wages of Agkicueturae I^abourers. 


Returns furnished by the r)istrict Insj^ectors of the Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary and b}^' a number of representative farmers prove considerable 
bariation in the rates of wages paid in 1915, even within each county. It is 
telieved however that the following table shows the general rate for that 
year in the case of male agricultural labourers who did not live in free cot- 
ages or receive any allowances in kind. 


I 

IMoughmeti Cattlemen j General lyabourers 


Boys 



From 

To 

From 

To 

From 

To 1 

1 

From 

To 

Eeinster . . . 

14.S 

155 

gd 

I2S (id 

I.|S 

3 ^^ 

1 1 s gd 

135 

1 

6 d i 

8 s 

(id 

TOS 

3 d 

Munster . . . 

14.S' gd 

176 


13s (td 

15s 

6 d 

13.9 

14s 

gd 1 

Ss 

gd 

I OS 

6 d 

Ulster .... 

14s gd 

17s 



I 5 « 

3 d 

12.S 

14s 

3 ^^ ! 

Hs 

(yd 

I OS 

(id 

Connaught . . l 

13s 6 d 

165 

6 d 

135 

15^ 

(>d 

1 15 Od 

135 

_ i 


gd 

I OS 


Average for all ’ 






1 








Ireland , . . ! 

14s 3</ 

I ()5 

6 d 

13s 

15s 

3 -/ ! 

12s 

135 

gd 1 

8 s 

bd 

I OS 

3 ‘^ 


The value and number of allowances, where these are given in addition 
to a money wage, vary considerably, largely in accordance with the charac- 
ter of the farming, whether it be grazing, tillage or mixed farming. The 
allowances may include a free house and garden, a ])otat() ground, milk, 
fuel or grazing, or some or all of these ; and their estimated value is from 
about 4s to 5s or 6s a week. Wlien full board and lodging are given 
they arc held to be worth from about 8^* 6d to lo.s a week. 

Owing partly to the scarcity of labour, but largely to the further in- 
crease in the cost of living, the general rate^s of weekl)^ wages in I915 were 
higher by from is to is 6d., and the values of the weekly allowances by 
about IS 6d, than the corresponding values in 1914. 

The usages of temporary labourers also advanced in 1913 as compared 
with 191^. h^or men the usual daily wages in 1915 were from 2s (jd io 3s 
6d at sowing time, from 3.S ^d to 35 gd during the haymaking, from 3.V 6d 
to 4s during the corn harvest, and from 2S gd to 3s '^d during potato dig- 
ging. For w^omen they were from zs to 2s 6d for sowdng, from 2.s' to zs gd 
for haymaking, from zs 6d to 3s during the com harvest and from 2.v to zs 
3^ for potato digging. The daily rates for casual wdnter work were from is 
6d to zs 6d. 


§ 3. The Migration of Agrtcueturai. Labourers. 
a) The Number of Mi<^rants, 

In spite of the scarcity of agricultural labourers a number of them mi- 
grate each year for a season only, generally to Great Britain but in some ^ 
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in^stances to parts of Ireland distant from their homes. Estimates of the 
number of such migrants, which are believed to be approximately accurate, 
have been based on (i) returns compiled by the enumerators of agricultural 
statistics, being the results of enquiries made in June of each year at the 
homes of the migrants ; (2) returns furnished by the Registrar General as to 
the temporar^^ emigrants from each Irish port except I)ublin ; and (3) re- 
turns furnished by the railway companies, for 1911 and previous 3^ears, as 
to the harvestmen who took tickets for journeys vta Dublin. The follow- 
ing table shows these estimates : 


Year 

Number | 

1 

1896 j 

!' 

1; 

27,000 || 

1897 ; 

27,000 Ij 

i8q« i 

30,000 j 

1899 

1! 

31,000 ij 

1 900 

32,000 1 



i H 

Year 

1 Number |j 

' 1 

-- 

' il 

'! 

1901 

i 28.000 j 

1902 

j 27,000 : 

1903 

25,000 i 

1 1 

1904 

25,000 ; 

I 9 f >5 

25,000 1; 


I, 


Year 

j Number 

1900 

25,000 

1907 

1 24,000 

1908 

22,500 

1909 

20,500 

1910 

18,500 


II Year ' Number 

i. _ 

(‘ 

1911 15^500 

il 1912 IS, 000 

1913 15,000 

1914 13,000 

1' 

, 1915 13,000 


The decrease which is here shown from 32,000 in i()oo to 13,000 in 1915 
is very considerable. 

b) l/ir Places from which there is Migration. 

More details are obtained froni the returns by the ]>olice enumerators 
of agricultural districts made in June of each year as to the jjersons who 
had then migrated or who intended to migrate. 

Tliese returns include only about 60 per cent, of those who actually 
migrated, yet they may be taken as tyx)ical ; and the following figures, ab- 
stracted fr( in these returns, as to the number of persons (miigratins^; from 
each province, ma}' therefore be considered as giving the proportion in 
which the migrants were distributed over the ])ro\dnccs. 


1 

1911 

1912 

1^13 

1914 

19 T 5 

From Connaught . . . 

6,848 

(>,867 

<>.547 

5.438 

5,258 

« Ulster 

1,824 

2,097 


1,735 

1, 8(5 

'» Munster ' 

168 

230 

136 

115 

204 

» lycinster 

38 

23 

16 

' 23 

47 

Total . . . i 

j 

8.878 , 

9,217 

8,687 

7,341 

7.354 
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As regards only men over twenty years of age, it is calculated that the 
migration rate in 1915 for all Ireland was 5.3 per 1,000 ; for Connaught it 
was 27.2, for Ulster 3.8, for Munster 0,5 and for Uejnster o.i. The coun- 
ties having the highest migration rates were Mayo 74.1 per 1,000, Donegal 
30.5 pet 1,000, Roscommon 13.7 per t,ooo, and >SHgo and Galway 7.0 
per 1,000. In one Connaught county, Ueitrim, the migrants numbeied 
only 1. 1 per 1,000. 

From the Poor law Union returns, which concern women and men of 
all ages, the facts as to migration can be further localized. The highest 
migration rate in Ireland in 1915 was in Swinford union in County Mayo 
where 42 out of every 1000 inhabitants migrated. The next highest rates 
were 31.9 per 1,000 in Dunfanaghy, Co. Donegal ; 29.8 per 1,000 in Westport, 
Co. Mayo ; 28.2 in Glenties, Co. Donegal ; 25.0 in Belmullet, Co. Mayo ; 
19.1 in Castlebar, Co. Mayo ; 16.7 in Claremorris, Co. Mayo ; 12.4 in Castle- 
reagh, Co. Roscommon ; and ro.6 in Glennamaddy. Co. Galwny. 

The following figures, taken from the returns of the police enumerators, 
show the proportion of women who migrated each year to be unimportant. 



j 

Men 1 

1 

i Women 

i i 

Total 

1911 


1 

333 

8,878 

1912 


^*.789 

428 ; 

9,217 

X9I.3 

1 

8.394 

293 

8,687 

1914 


7,112 

229 

7.341 

1915 


6,927 

t ^7 

7,354 

=r-rr__i_-zr- - 



- 



c) The Classes of the Migrants. 

As regards the classes from which migrants are clrawji 6,338 or 86 per 
cent, of tho.se included in the returns of the police enumerators for 1915 
belonged to the class of landholders -- 1,578 being themselves landhold- 
ers, ^,372 landholders' sons and 388 landholders' daughters. Of the land- 
holders 227 had holdings whichdid not exceed 3 acres, 587 held from 5 to 
10 acres; 425 from 10 to 15 acres; 166 from 15 to 20 acres ; 78 from 20 to 
25 acres ; 35 from 25 to 30 acres ; 23 from 30 to .^o acres ; and 37 more than 40 
acres. The larger holdings were chiefly rough grazing land and mountain 
land of low value. 

' ^ The Places to which there is Migration, 

The following table shows the percentages of the total number of mi- 
grant labourers from 1911 to 1915 who went, respectively, to England and 
Wales, Scotland, and Irish districts other than those in which they had their 
permanent home. 
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Year | 

1_ 

England 

and 

Wales 

19II ' 

73-2 

1912 

(>5.8 

1913 

70.0 

1Q14 ; 

69.4 

1915 1 

64.9 


Scotland 

I Irish countries 

Total 

22.0 

1 

i 4-8 

1 00.0 

27.3 

i 6.9 

lOO.O 

23 7 

i 5-4 

lOO.O 

27.0 

; 1 

100.0 

30.0 

' 5-1 

100.0 


4,776 migrant? were ennmerated as going to England in 1915 and 4,584 
of them came from Connaught 3,706 or 78 per cent, from County Mayo 
alone. After haymaking in lyancashire and Yorkshire they usually find 
further employment in these counties at turnip hoeing etc. They then move 
to Lincolnshire and North Cambridgeshire for the corn harvest, and thence 
to Warwickshire, Staffordshire and Cheshire for potato digging. In 1915 
their usual wage w^as about 255 a w^eek, in addition to free lodging and fuel 
and an allowance of potatoes and milk or beer. At piece work they earned 
as much as 35s or even 40s a week. 

The migra nts emiunerated as going to Scotland in 1915 numbered 2,205 ; 
and of these 1,579 were from Ulster, and 622 from Connaught — including 
1,538 or 70 per cent, of the whole number from County Donegal and 565 
or 26 per cent, from County Mayo. Thcw w^ere chiefly engaged on potato 
lifting, on which some of them spent twenty weeks. As a rule they start 
work in Ayrshire early in June and scatter over the country later in the sea- 
son, and they retain to Ireland in November. In 1915 they usually earned 
from about 255 to 30N a week, together with free lodging and fuel and some- 
times an allowance of potatoes. On piece w^ork they made as much as 35s 
a week. 

linglish and Scottish employers bear testimony to the trustworthi- 
ness, skill and thrift of the migrants. They generally sa\ e from half to three 
quarters of their earnings and sometimes take as much as £20 home with 
them. The amount of their earnings and the rates of agricultural wages in 
Ireland, as these have been set out, go far to explain the continued migra* 
tion in .spite of the scarcity of labour in Ireland. 



SWEDEN. 


CONDITIONS OF LIFE AND WORK AMONG THE F 0 RF:STS 
OF vArmdand. dadecarua and NORRLAND. 


OKFICIAI. SOURCE: 

SkOGSARBKI ARN \S U2VNADS OCH ARBETSFORHAlLANDEN I V'ARMLAND , DALARNA OCH 

Ndrrland, {Conditions of Life and Work amon^ the Foresters in Vdrmland, DalcLarlia, 
and Norrland, Stockholm, 1916. 


Introduction. 

On the occasion of a proposal made during the session of 1912, the 
Riksdag asked the government to have a report drawn up, as soon as pos- 
sible, on the ])osition of foresters and the conditions of their life in Norrland 
and in districts similarly circumstanced from the point of view of forestry. 
The government was further requested to take such subsequent measures 
as the report rendered advisable, laying the necessary proposals before 
the Riksdag if a})peal to this body should be necessary. 

The government commissioned the Administration of Commerce to 
make this report and bring forward the necessar}’' proposals. 

To discharge such a task it was requisite first to make a profound and 
impartial enquiry into the social and economic conditions in which this 
numerous class of workmen live and work. This enquiry was prepared and 
begun by the Administration of Commerce after consultation with coni])e- 
tent persons, specially summoned ; and was coin]>leted by the Royal Ad- 
ministration of Labour and Social Thrift, on which body the earlier duties 
of the Labour Office, a department of the Administration of Com- 
merce, were incumbent after 1913. 

The report embraces not only Norrland but also the northern districts 
of Dalecarlia and Varmland, in which the conditions of the foresters’ lives 
are analogous to those in Norrland ; and it concerns not only the foresters 
proper but also the men employed on floating timber, charcoal burning 
and such tasks. Its material has been collected by means of several diffe- 
rent statistical enquiries. In order to obtain an inclusive view and to flis- 
cover the general conditions of life and work among the men employed in 
the forests wdthin the whole sphere of the enquiry, a system was organized 
of consulting a large number of official doctors, inspectors of forests, asso- 
ciations of employers and of labourers in the forest industry, and delegates 
of the communes nominated by the societies of rural economy. From this 
combination of official authorities, associations and competent persons 615 
answers were received to a special form of questions. On the basis of the 
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general data thus collected detailed descriptions of certain more limited 
parts of the zone of enquiry were established. Thus 173 forest holdings and 
ten charcoalburners' yards, which employed respectively, 8,360 and 151 work- 
men, were selected on the proposal of the departmental and forest admini- 
strations and the chief inspectors of forests, as offering types of the different 
natural and local conditions and the different methods of forestry; and in 
thCwSe in February and March 1913 an enquiry w^as made by some fifty spe- 
cial agents who collected on the spot, following a detailed questionnaire, 
data as to the conditions of work, housing and feeding. As regarded certain 
forest domains taken to be typical, additional individual data, on the subject 
of the working hours, the wages and the personal condition of all the employ- 
ees, were furnished by the respective employers according to a special form. 

The rej)OTt, which is mainly based on material thus obtained, first treats 
of the conditions, the develojunent and the juesent position of the forest 
industry in North Sweden. In this connection emidiasis is laid 011 the abrupt 
and the profound transformation of the whole economic and social life of 
the population, and similarly of methods of cnltvation, owing to the rax)i<l 
development of the timber industry within a short sj)ace of time, that is 
within two or three generations. It is remarked that in this cirumstance 
mUvSt be sought the origin of the very com])licated social j)roblenis, which 
under the name of the (]uestions of Norrland ” have latterly attracted 
much attention from the public and from the government. Among these 
])roblems is that of the forest workpeople, and it is connected with the 
problem of iinpro\ ing conditions of life among this most ini])ortant class of 
societ}^ to wiiich belong, more or les^, the whole male rural ])opulation of 
Northern Sweden, some 150,000 persons. 


§ I. TiIK IvxrT,OITATION OF THE FORJvSTS. 

The legal ])erson, w hether individual or corporation, w'ho is the true ulti- 
mate emplorxr of lalx)ur on forest holdings is tlie landowaier. Often, how- 
ever, the landowmer sells the standing timber, which is then e\])loited not 011 
his behalf but on that of the purchaser, wiio thus becomes the enqdoyer, 
properly so-called. The difference is very im])ortant to conditions of work, 
for it is in the nature of things that a limit etl liability company, for example, 
.should have more desire and ability to ensure good conditions to its forest 
labourers, wlien there is question of a long ])rojecte(l tree-felling wdthinits 
forests, than w'heii the question is one of making the quickest ])ossible use 
of a purchased right of exploitation. In 48 per cent, of the holdings covered 
by the enquiry the owner of the timber was also the landowmer ; in 52 per 
cent, he was not. Of the forest workmen ()2 per cent, were enqiloyed by land- 
ownersexjiloitingtheirovvn forests and 38 per cent, by purchasers of timber. 
As regards the different categories of owners of woods tlie eiuiuiiy shows 
that the State and the communes have never practised tree-felling except 
on their own lands, and that rural landowners have done so on land not 
their own oul^^ exceptionally. Companies have however cut down purchased 
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woods as often, and timber merchants three times as often, as their own 
woods. 

On forest holdings the landowning employer i,s generally represented by 
keepers or other employees ; but such supervisors are too few to be able to 
exercise over workmen scattered over large forest areas the effective con- 
trol possible in manufacturing industries. Tliis is the defective side of 
the organization of work in the forest industry, and gives it quite another 
aspect than manufacturing industries ; but on the other hand the rural po- 
pulation of Northern Sweden enjoy the advantage of a strong business 
sense and show a much developed spirit of initiative. 

The carters form the most important category of forest labourers, each 
of them being responsible for one or more of the lots forming sections. The 
woodcutters and other labourers — the loaders, the roadmakers, etc. — 
should properly be considered as carters* assistants for they are most fre- 
quently engaged and paid by the carters. 

As regards the proportionate size of the different groiipspf labourers, the 
enquiry shows that of a total miniber of 8,360 the carters form one third, the 
woodcutters rather more than a half, and labourers of other kinds about 
a sixth. But the proportion in the different departments deviates consi- 
derably from this average, partly owing to differences in the method of work. 

The facts which have been collected give some information as to the 
age and civil status of the workmen. Ninety-two per cent, were found to 
be over eighteen years old ; the large majority of the 8 per cent., who were 
under that age, being employed as woodcutters. Of the total number of 
adult workmen 52.7 percent, were bachelors, and 47.3 j)ercent. married men, 
.widowers or divorced men ; these percentages being 32.1 and 67.9 in the 
case of the carters, 65.6 and 34.4 in that of tlie woodcutters, and 55.4 and 
44.6 in that of the other workmen. The differences in these percentages 
are closely connected with the unequal distribution of men of the same age 
in the several categories of workmen, but are also due to the fact that the 
workmen are derived in very varying proportions from the different clas- 
ses of society. 

If the extent to which the three chief classes of the pop\ilati(»n - the 
landowning cultivators, tlie leaseholders and the labourers — are represent- 
ed on forest holdings in the various districts be examined, the following 
results are obtained : 
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360 

19.9 
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It is seen that the deviations from the general averages in the several 
departments were considerable ; and as — at least in forest districts — the 
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rural population regularly seek winter employment in the forests, the de- 
partmental averages reflect to some extent the different composition of 
the population in the several districts. 

If all the departments be considered together it is found that the land- 
owning cultivators who take part in exploiting the forests together with their 
families belongastoGgper cent, tothe local population while 31 per cent, 
are strangers. The leaseholders and their sons are domiciled as to 
67.9 per cent, on lands belonging to the owners of the wood, as to 32.1 
per cent, on lands in other ownership. In the general group of 
labourers three subdivisions can be distinguished: 41.4 per cent, w^ho work- 
ed in the forests all the year round, 44.5 per cent, who in certain seasons 
were emplo5^ed on agriculture, and 14. i per cent, who were emj)loyed on the 
forest industry for periods of time (craftsmen etc). 

If the proportion in which special occupations are peculiar to certain 
social groups be examined, it is found that of tlie landowners and lease- 
holders, respectively, 43.0 ])er cent, and 48.9 per cent were carters, 42.4 per 
cent, and 36.9 per cent, woodcutters, while 14.6 per cent, and 14/2 ])er cent, 
followed other special trades. In the group of labourers the corresponding 
percentages were 12.8, 66.9 and 20.3. A carter, as has been said, is usually 
responsible for the exploitation of a forest lot; and may therefore be assum- 
ed to hav’e a certain authority and economic independence ; very rare in 
the class of .simple laboureis, and found rather among the landowmers and 
leaseholders, and especially among such of them as have reached a cer- 
tain age and position. Generally the caiters manage farms large enough 
to suj)})ort horses. Tliey employ as woodcutters and for other labour their 
own sons and their sons-in law and farm-servants in the first then their 

relatives, friends and neighbours. I'sually they avoid engaging unknown 
jounieymeii workmen, for these are considered to be untrustwortln* and 
likely to trouble the friendly and confidential relations between a carter 
and his a.ssistants wdiicli are an indispensable condition of good and profit- 
able work. The amount of the revenue now deri\'ed from forestry in North 
vSweden, in s}nte of the inadequate number of the siqK'rvisors, is largely due 
to the fact that this indu.stry is served by numerous bodies of workmen 
among whom there is this good understanding betw’een chiefs and subordi- 
nates. 

The ])revalent conditions have not failed to affect the labour contracts 
customaiy' on forest holdings, 'Phese are usually in writing : they were 
.so in the case of 157 (90.8 ])er cent.) of the holdings covered by the enquiry 
and 88. 4 ])er cent, of all the workmen. In 1.7 ]>er cent, of the jdaces inves- 
tigated contracts were made with outside em]do>'ers, in iq.y ])er cent. wHth 
one or more carters conimissoned by the others, in (>8.2 ])er cent, with all 
the carters, and in 1.2 per cent, with tlie carters and woodcutters together. 
The rei)ort gives a detailed account of the terms of contracts, reproducing 
a certain number of them as being typical. It treats of complaints made as 
to some of their provisions, as for examjdc those concerned wdth the sy.steni 
of fines, the form of engaging w^oodcutters,the liability of carters for accidents 
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attendant on labour, the effect of the system of contracts on the price of 
labour, etc. 

Tree felling takes place principally in winter and the duration of the 
forestry season depends consequently in the first place on the very variable 
duration of the snow in different places. It is influenced also by many other 
circumstances, as by the greater or less amount of local foiest enterprise, 
local customs, etc. In the whole zone of enquiry it may be said that there 
is a* normal forest exploitation season of seventeen weeks or four months, 
a little less in the more .southern and the coast regions and a little more in 
the north and in the forest regions of the interior. 

It must however be possible only quite exceptionally to carry on the 
work on all the working days of this period, whicli should rather be looked 
upon as the scavson in the gross. Farniwork, holidays on feastdays, journeys 
to get provisiotis and for other reasons, all take time which must be deducted 
from the actual working days of a fore.st exjdoiting season, which actually 
is far from attaining to its maximum length but covers from fifty to a hun- 
dred da3^s. 

As regards the average number of working hours in a day these are usually 
seven or eight in the first part of the season, hours of rest being deducted. 
When in February the days become lighter the net hours of woik are 
lengthened to an average of nine or ten. 

These data chiefly concern woodcutters. A carter's day is usually 
longer, carters having to give much time to the care of their horses and means 
of transport. vSpecial circumstances often make the length of their working 
days irregular. It appears that they work on Sundays only exceptional! 
usually on the execution of repairs or on other tasks enabling the normal 
course of the weeks' activity. 

Work on forest holdings is ahnosl: invariably piece-work and is ])aid for 
according to Hs quantit3^ irrespectively of the time spent on it. It follows 
that to establish statistics as to the worknen’s wages and earnings is espe- 
cially difficult and is possible only in a limited degree To obtain the most 
certain data possible a certain number of enquiries were however organized, 
the results obtained being used to check each other, mutually. Thus on 
the one hand information as to the normal daily wages of carters, vvoocutters 
and other workmen were collected from the authorities and from comi)etent 
perwSonsinthe various districts, and on the other hand the local investigatois 
calculated the average amount earned by a day's work in the places they 
visited. Finalh" with respect to a certain number of these places the real 
gross and net earnings of the workmen were e.sta1>lished from w^ages-lists 
sui)plied hy the eniplo3^ers. From the chief results of the enquiries the fol- 
lowing averages can be deduced. The3^ do not however show the notable 
variations in wages according to district^ and to individual holdings, or their 
variations ‘among the different workmen in one place. 
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From tlicse data it must not be concluded tliat the earnings discovered 
by local enquiries and from wa^^esdists for the •-eason which was 

as regarded snow a bad season, were generally siqxnior in amount to those 
W’hich seem from the data su])])lied b> tlie communesto be normal. The diffe- 
rence arises chiefly from the fact that tlielattei data are of fairly comprehen- 
sive derivation and thus represent general condilions in the resnective de- 
partments, while the enter])rises which have been the object of special en- 
quiry are chiefly situated in forest areas in which conditions of lodging and 
pro\nsioning are difficult, and the price of work tlierefore reaches a higher 
level than in agricultural areas 

Where the forest to be ex])loited is ^lt a distance, in the interior of the 
forest areas, workmen can neither live nor eat at home. They must live 
on the provisions they bring with them or buy on the spot, and these are 
naturally limited to a small range of articles of diet, easily cooked and kept — 
chiefly bacon, bread, butter, flour, coffee and sugar. With these they pre- 
})are their own meals. The idea of engaging s])eeial as.sistants, generally 
women, tocook and dohousew'ork has lately arisen, especially in the south- 
ern ])arts of the zone of enquiiy. The truck system, wliicli obliges work- 
men in one w^ay or another to buy their provisions from th.eir em])loyer. tlie 
foreman or a special dealer, may not now be followa^d in any of the woods 
under exploitation. The lack however of a common organization for the 
])rocuring of stores and tlie cooking of food, the waste of foodstuffs, the 
defective cooking, the increased consumption and the increased prices due 
to the distance over which trans])ort is neccssaiw all this causes the ccxst 
of living to be fairly high while works of forestr\- are being eondeted. The 
average daily cost is placed at 1.50 crowns for a man and 2.30 crowns for 
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a horse, that is 4 crowns for a man and horse. These figures must be remem- 
bered when the data we have reproduced as to the earnings of forest la- 
bourers in the various districts and enterprises are estimated. 

Special attention has been given to housing accomodation because the 
enquiry was provoked by complaints as to the manner in which the forest 
labourers were lodged and the frequent defectiveness and inadequacy of 
the temporary forest huts. 

The labourers of course endeavour to live at home as much as they can, 
Failing this possibility they use any space available in the farms and houses 
of tenants and in shepherds' cottages, and if these do not suffice more or 
less temporar^^ huts have to be built for them. Of all the labourers employed 
on the forest holdings investigated, 37.1 percent, were lodged on farms, 5.6 
per cent, in cottages and 57.3 per cent in forest huts. The}^ were most fre- 
quently lodged in the houses of inliabitants in the departments of Varm- 
land, Gavleborg and Vasternorrland ; in the other four departments they 
were mainly accomodated in forcvSt huts. They were lodged in cottages in 
any large proportion only in the departments of Kopparberg and Jamtland. 
Labourers lodged in farms and cottages lived far further from their work 
than those inliabiling the huts, which in a third of the cases were situated 
at the place of work. 

Detailed information was obtained as to the accommodation of 1,512 
of the 3,103 fore.st labourers lodged on farms. They shared with 773 per- 
sons belonging to the farms 447 rooms of which 390 were dwelling-rooms 
and kitchens and 57 wash-houses and similar offices. The rooms varied 
in size but the average floor area was 22.1 square metres (i) and the average 
cubic area 52.2 cubiemetres (2). All the lodgings were provided with windows 
and fireplaces, generally an open fireplace or a kitchen stove. As regarded 
sleeping accommodation there were generally beds or recesses taking the 
place of beds, but in ten ca.ses there were not enough beds and the workmen 
had to sleep on the floor. As regarded the quality of the lodgings 13.3 per 
cent, of the rooms in dwelling houses w^re characterized as draughty, 10 
per cent, as cold, 1.3 per cent, as damp and 1.5 per cent, as smoky. Of the 
lodgings in outhouses the following far larger percentages had the same re- 
spective defects: 36.8, 42.1. 1.8 and 3.5. On an average five persons were 
lodged in one room which meant much crowding. The average floor 
area for each person was 5.6 square metres, the average cubic area 
13.5 cubic metres. In the case of only 5.9 per cent of the workmen thus 
lodged the cubic area enjoyed by each was more than 20 cubic metres ; 
in the case of 32.5 per cent, it was between 10 and 20 cubic metres ; and 61.6 
per cent, must therefore be considered to have been lodged in extremely 
overcrowded rooms. 

The shepherds' cottages are of the same type as the other cottages 
in their respective districts ; but they are older and have smaller rooms and 
more primitive arrangements, and above all they are built not for the win- 

(1) I square metre = 1.196 sqiuire yards. 

(2) I cubic metre = 1.308 cubic yards. 
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ter but for summer. In these huts 471 forest labourers were lodged in 
eighty rooms, of seventy five of which we have descriptions. All the huts 
had windows and generally they were heated by oi)en fireplaces. As sleep- 
ing accomodation there were usually recesses or beds, but in twenty-one 
rooms there was only a common camping place. Draughts were a subject 
of complaint in 53.3 per cent, of the rooms, cold in 46.7 per cent., damp in 
5.3 per cent and smoke in 2.7 ]>er cent. The percentages are much liigher 
than in the case of the farms. On an average six persons slq^t in one 
room which meant that they were ver>' closely packed. Each person en- 
joyed on an average 3.3 square metres of floor space and 6.9 cubic metres 
of air .Only 0.2 i)er cent, of all the workmen so lodged enjoyed 20 cubic 
metres or more of air and 7.5 per cent, from lo to 20 cubic metres. For the 
others, that is 92.3 per cent., the allowance of air was less than 10 cubic me- 
tres a head, and therefore there was incontestable overcrowding. 

As regards the temporary forest huts they are of man\ types determined 
by the various needs of forest labour and local custom. Behind these lo- 
cal variations several jirincipal types can be discerned. Tlie eldpalL or fire 
hut is a wooden hut with a roof sloping to a central pitch wdiich has in the 
middle of its room an open hearth {eld fall), a sort of rectangular box made 
of tree-trunks and furnished with sand and earth, on either side of wliich 
are common camping places. The chimney-hut is a charcoalburner's 
hut for from two to four men and has long, sloping walls, co\'ered with earth 
or other substance, a stone or brick chimney at one end, and one or two camp- 
ing places beside the walls ; or in some cases it has straight walls, and a big 
fireplace against one wall or in a corner, which tlierefore draws better than 
the fireplaces of fire huts. Of the 521 forest liuts inhabited when the local 
enquiries w'ere made 52.2 per cent, were fire-huts and .17.8 ])er cent, chim- 
ney-huts. Of the 4,821 labourers lodged in huts (>7.8 per cent, and 32.2 
per cent., res])ectiveh", dwelt, in huts of the two ty])es, the greater percen- 
tage inhabititig the fire huts because each of these housed on an average 
twelve persons, while the a\'eragc cliimne5"-hut. which w^asonly half as large, 
housed only half as many. 

Such temporary dwxdlings as the forest huts, intended to be u.seil 
only for a short time, were usually more or less good or bad according 
to the period at which they were built. Three hundred and three or 58.2 
])er cent, of them were old, dating from the time of earlier tree-fellings, 
and had hardly been brought into a habitable state, while 218 or 41.8 ]:>er 
cent, liad been built for the tree-felling of the current year. 

It is noteworthy that Only 26.1 per cent, of these new huts had been 
built in summer — 73.9 per cent, in winter — , altliougli if building be begun 
after the soil is frozen it is almost impossible to make w^arni dwellings wliich 
are not draughty. The building of forest huts in winter is general])*, es])e- 
cially in the northern departments, not undert<iken by an owner on his own 
soil ; but follows on the annual sales of standing timber by the State at the 
end of the autumn. Complaints on this subject have not been barren of 
results ; and steps have recently been taken to time the sales so that they al- 
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low the preliminary work necessary to the exploitation of forests to be un- 
dertaken in the propitious season. 

Half the new huts had been built by the owners of the forests or the 
trees; half by the workmen themselves, with or without compensation. Huts 
built by employers are generally very superior to those which the labourers 
have been able to make for themselves. A mistaken economy has caused 
the latter to be constructed as cheaply and quickly as possible, regardless 
of considerations of hygiene. A fire-hut is said usually to cost lOO crowns 
in addition to the wood used for it, and the little chimney-huts of the 
cliarcoalburners’ type only half as much. The cost of the larger and 
better equi]:)ped huts is .sometimes two or three hundred crowns or even 
more. 

Most of the huts examined were built of dead and dry pinewood, but 
green wood had been used to build (juite a third of them, either wholly 
or partially. The roofs were made of split trunks or boards, a layer of 
mud or other substance being inserted to conserve the heat, and the whole 
being in most cases crowned by a slojnng roof, off which the water ran, 
made of split trunks, boards, shingles, tarred cardboard, birch bark or si- 
milar material. The floor was generally of beaten mud, only about a fifth 
of the huts, and those geuerall^^ cliinmey-huts, having wood floors. A third 
of the huts had no window, the others a soil of skylight a few inches square. 
We have alread mentioned the firejdaces. As sleejnng accommodation 
three fourths of tlie huts had common camping places while in the others 
there were beds or box-beds. 

As regards the general conclusions made by the local investigators 
as to the huts they examined, the fire huts, with their central fire])laces, their 
large outlets for smoke and other openings, were found to be more defective 
than the more conqxicl chimney-huts. Of huts of tlie former type 62.1 
percent, w'eie called draughty, ^7.1 percent, cold.jjc^ 7 per cent, damp and 
54.8 per cent, .smoky ; while among lints of the latter t}'pe these percentages 
were, respectively, 37.8, 25.7, 25. j and 28.9. 

The ground area of one of these forest huts is on an average that of 
one inhabited room 22.9 square metres ; but siuce the roof is lower the 
cubic area is proport ionatelv small, averaging 42.9 cubic metres. vSince 
most of the forest huts were built and equipped exactly to meet determined 
needs the numberof their inhabitants is less variable but also much larger 
than that of the farm lodgings. If all the huts be taken together the ave- 
lage ground area for one per.son is found to lie 2.8 square metres, the 
cubic area 5.4 cubic metres. The average ground area for one person is 2.8 
square metres in the fire-huts, considered se])arately, 3.1 square metres in 
the chimney-huts, while the average cubic area is 5 cubic metres in the 
fire-huts and 5.8 cubic metres in the cliimney-luits, overcrowding being 
thus most acute in the fire-huts. In huts of both kinds the space allotted 
to on^'penson is very inferior to the mininiuni generally considered hy- 
gienically necessary. However exigencies in the matter of cubic area can 
and should be different and considerably IcvSS when there is question not 
of closed rooms but of temporal y and scattered dwellings, having many di- 
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rect outlets to the o])en air. Yet even if the huts be judged as temporary 
lodgings and with due regard to the special conditions of forest life, a large 
number of those at present existing must be held to be decidedly inadequate 
and a larger number to be extremely overcrowded. 


§ 2 Timukr floating. 

When in spring the workmen employed on the winter tree-felling are 
distributed over different branches of labour, about a tenth of their number 
seize the opportunity for work offered by timber-floating, which industry 
is generally managed in this country, technically and economically, not by 
the private owners of woods but by timber floating societies formed accord- 
ing to certain rules. The work is one which needs much strength and endu- 
rance, and it is therefore the young foresters who become floaters. Conse- 
quently a relatively large number of the floaters belong to the class of la- 
bourers ; while in the class of forester landowners and leaseholders not the 
heads of families but their sons and other relatives, who are not absolutely 
needed for agriculture in the floating season, engage on the work. 

The conditions of timber-floating are characterized, like those of forest 
ex])loitation, by the independence and responsibility of the laljourcrs, or 
rather of the working gangs, as a consequence of the small number of work- 
men and the scattered and changing ])laces of work. These circumstances 
determine the character of the labour contracts customary in the case of 
timber floating. I'hey are usually contracts for piece-work concluded with a 
land-owning cultivator or a leaseholder living near the stream of w^ater. or 
with some other jicrson accustomed to the local timber-floating. 'Fhe con- 
tractor undertakes to ensure the floating of the wood in a certain di.strict, 
he enqdoys his servants and neighbours or engages additional labour for the 
l)urpose. These contracts are also concluded with gangs of a greater or 
less number of w^orkmen who assume collective res])onsibility for the work 
which they do under the direction of a foreman cho'^en by them.solves. 

On the streams and the affluents the work generally lasts about four 
weeks, from the middle or end of May to St J ohn’s day. (hi the large nvers 
the season is longer, but it is b>' no means the same along tire wdiole course 
of a river : in the low’or reaches the larger quantity of floated timber leng- 
thens it, so that near the month, especially near the barriers wdiere sorting 
takes places, it often lasts throughout the summer. An average working 
day lasts 12.4 hours on the smaller streams, 11.7 hours 011 the large rivers ; 
but these averages are liighly abstract for the w’ork is most irregular. Some- 
times the floaters merely supervise; sometimes even, for days together, 
they are quite idle; but at other times their working capacity is taxed to 
its utmost physical limits, on occasion for several days and nights on end* 

Although timber-floating is mainly ])iece“Work the w'ages and earnings 
of those engaged on it are far less easy to disexw^er than the earnings of the 
other forest labourers. The regular average daily usages of timliyr-floaters 
in the different departments appear from the following table : 
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Food is provided and prepared during the timber-floating season as dur- 
ing the winter forestry season, certain modifications arising naturally out 
of the difference of conditions, place and time of year. 

The question of lodgings during the s])ring timber-floating on the streams 
and their affluents presents the greate^st difficulties. Ivspecially in the northern 
part of the zone of enquiry atmos])heric conditions are still severe, the tem- 
perature is near zero (Fahrenheit) and there are even falls of snow, and dwell- 
ing houses are rare in these districts. Often the men aie obliged to pass their 
hours of rest in the open air beside a fire, beneath a temporary roof or a boat 
turned xipside down or with nothing to shelter them against the rain excei>t 
a reindeerskin, a bed of pine branches or something else of the sort. When 
timber-floating reaches the chief rivers there is a notable im])rovement in 
the conditions in wdiich labourers are lodged. As we have already said a 
large umber of them live at home, but even the others find good lodgings, 
the custom being to travel with the float e<l timber until some farm is 
found. Where the floating routes pass through s])arsely ])o])uhited forest 
regions the timber floating societies have, es])ecially of late years, spent 
much trouble and money in establishing the lodging accommodation which 
is as necessary to the profit of the eiitei'pri.se as the worknnm themselves. 
Generally the different ty])e.s of forest huts have ]>een taken as models ; 
but as the floaters' huts are intended for more permanent annual use than 
the foresters' huts they are generally built more solidly, with higher roofs 
and larger windows. 


§ 3. CH.^RCo.\n Burning. 

As well as the exploitation of forests and timber-floating, charcoal- 
burning is from the economic and social ])oint of view one of the niOvSt im- 
poidant forest industries. The report deals how^ever only in passing with 
that production of charcoal wliich has for long been one of the most import- 
ant elements in intensive forest exploitation in the factory regions. It 
is more closely concerned with the charcoal-burning in forests which large- 
ly conforms to the system of extensive forest economy still followed in 
the north of vSweden. This forest industry aims at utilizing the tree-tops 
and other remains after the trunks have been cut up, and above all the large 
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quantity of dead trees, standing or fallen, which cover large areas in the fo- 
rests of Nortland. 

The employer in the case of charcoal-burning of this type in the forests 
is generally a firm owning a sawmill, a charcoal company or some indivi- 
dual — a cultivator landowner, a leaseholder or a rural tradesman who trades 
in charcoal to a greater or less extent. In certain districts, especially in 
Upi>er Norrland, charcoal production is undertaken as a domestic industry 
by labourers and small cultivators who buy dead wood and other waste 
in the State forests, cut it up, bum it, and sell the charcoal to traders or 
to ironworks directly. 

Small cultivators as well as landless workmen take part in the char- 
coal-burning in the forests. The proportion in which the different social 
groups are represented in the industry appears from the following figures r 
of 151 workmen employed in ten charcoal-burning yards which were the 
object of an especial enquiry, sixty-seven belonged to the landowners' 
class, eight to that of the leaseholders, seventy-six to that of the labourers. 
The chief group of labourers employed on charcoal-burning is that of the 
charcoal-burners , each of whom usually contracts to manufacture a fixed 
quantity of charcoal for a fixed payment. Where charcoal is manufactured 
in the forests by a more or less primitive method the charcoal-burners cut 
, the wood for themselves and with their own or with hired horses transport 
it to the stacks, whence they also transport the charcoal, when it is ready, 
to the loading places. Where the technique of charcoal-buming is more ad- 
vanced the charcoal burners generally engage special carters, woodcutters 
and other workmen whom they pay themselves and who should be consid- 
ered as being in some degree their assistants. 

The charcoal-buming season ordinarily lasts about six months in the 
forests of Norrland. It was sufficiently difficult to obtain precise informa- 
tion as to the length of the working day, but as far as cutting and transport- 
ing the wood, setting up the stacks and transix>rting the charcoal are con- 
cerned, the work generally coincides with that of exploiting the forests 
as we have described it. When however cliarcoal burning is in progress 
the work is more irregular, for at certain times it is necessary to watch the 
stacks night and day. On these occasions Sunday work is inevitable, but 
it is always exceptional. 

As regards pay, the workmen employed on charcoal-burning generally 
earn from three to four crowns a day, approximately, and the carters about 
twice as much for the work of a man and his horse. On the whole charcoal- 
burning in the forests seems to be a little less profitable to the wwkmen than 
tree-felling, especially where natural conditions are not very favourable, 
and where the industry is relatively new' and the population not very fa- 
miliar with the process of making charcoal. The work is however sufficient- 
ly sought after ; a circumstance explained by the fact that for reasons of 
transport it is limited to the neighbourhood of means of communication, 
namely the district within one or two Swedish miles of a railway station, 
and the workmen usually Uve at home or in the vicinity and are employed 
on agricultural labour at certain times of the year. 
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Consequently provisioning is less difficult than in the case of workers 
employed on forest exploitation. On the other hand an almost greater 
number of special temporary dwellings are needed, for workmen employed 
on charcoal-burning prefer to live in huts, even if they work near their homes. 
Of the workmen employed in the investigated charcoal-burning yards 
only II. 3 per cent, lived at home, the other 88.7 per cent, living in especially 
built huts. The reasons for this circumstance are first the veiy'^ dirty 
nature of the charcoal-burning work and the fact that the workmen do 
not wish to dirty their own homes, and secondly the constant watching 
which the stacks need during a large part of the charcoal-burning period. 

The huts inspected were generally of the type already described, and 
all that has been said as to the construction of the forest chimney-huts 
applies to them. Generally the charcoal-burners' huts were no larger than 
the forest chimney-huts, their floor area averaging 14.4 square metres 
and their cubic area 29.2 cubic metres. The average floor aiea for one per- 
son was 4 square metres, the average cubic area 6.8 cubic metres : that is 
to sa5^ that the density of population was less than in the huts of the forest 
exploitation enterprises. 


§ 4. Seasonal and constant labour in the forest industry. 

Forest cultivation and timber-floating in the spring; trench digging, 
tree marking and woodcutting for charcoal and for paper pulp in stimmer ; 
charcoal-burning and tree-felling in autumn and winter — such aietlie labours 
offered by the forest industry in the north of vSweden, and those on which* 
the labourers are in turn enii)loyed during the 3"ear. The pro])ortion of 
work varies however very much in the different branches of the fore.st 
industry, so that the foresters are obliged, in order to earn a living, to pass 
at certain times into other industries, such as agriculture, sawing, boat 
loading, roadmaking, canalization, etc. These changes arc not unaccom- 
panied by notable lo.sses of time and by difficulties, as is proved by the |ie- 
riods of unemployment from which foresters are liable to suffer unless they 
are also agriculturists, especially in sjmng when the winter season is over 
and the autumn labouis have not 3^et been resumed. During these times 
of unemployment the workmen totally exliaust any savings they may have 
and are even forced to run into debt. This circumstance, added to a lack 
of thrift and economy, chiefly explains the contrast often noticed between 
the earnings of foresters, which are often considerable, and their bad eco- 
nomic situation. This is not however the only consequence of the periods 
of unemployment : reaction is in some degree natural after the privations 
of forest life, and unemployment gives a free field to the temptation wffiich 
is irresistible, especially in the case of young bachelor labourers, to spend 
savings on drink or other similar pleasures, to the detriment of moral and 
physical wellbeing. 

Among the principal methods which might remove the causes of unem- 
ployment there is on the one hand the development of employment bureaux, 
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on the other the more frequent engagement of foresters, to fill fixed posts 
for a whole 3^ear or its greater part, who would be permanently connected 
with public or private administrations. 

This question forms the subject of an especial study based on the condi- 
tions discovered in certain domains in which the different systems of fo- 
rest economy are typically represented. In domains in which there was 
intensive forestry hardly more than a third of the workmen could be con- 
sidered to be in peimanent employment ; all the others were giving casual 
assistance. None the less the work of exploitation depended chiefly on 
the permanent employees, who supplied two thirds of the total number of 
working days and earned about 70 per cent, of the aggregate wages. On 
an average each permament workmen had supplied during the year of the 
enquiry 177 days of work and earned 637 crowns, whilefor casual labourers 
the corresponding averages were 52 days of work and 167 crowns. Where 
forestry is on the extensive rather than the intensive system the permanent 
employees — keepers and others — formed only a framew^ork of superin- 
tendents which was filled during the season by a number of casual workmen, 
temporarily engaged. 


RUGGERI ALFREDO, gerente responsabile. 
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SPAIN. 


THE FIRST CO-OrRRATIVE CHEESE FACTORY. 


SOURCES : 

Ea i^UKsr.HfA MvnchiOa, Cil iidusOia pccnaria (T lu' Mai o) Mmuhcg^o ( /wvst;. 'the Liic 
Stock huitishy). Organ of the General .Vsnocialum of Ganaderos {General 'Issociafion of 
Stock Urccdcfs)y iHtli year, no. 54/1, Madrid, 20 I'ebruary 1017. 


§ I. Axtkckuknts. 

We have already mentioned (i), in speaking of fo-operatiou in Spanish 
agricniltuTe, the first attempt in Spain to treat milk co-operatively, made 
by the society called Queseria Mamhega, which \Aas founded at Infantes in 
the province of Ciudad Real. This society is concerned with the manufac- 
ture of the cheese perliaps most characteristically Si>ams]i, the manchego 
made from slieep’s milk. 

The QuescYta Martchega is the first co-operative society for the manu- 
facture of cheese in S])ain. It owes its foundation to the campaign in fa- 
vour of dairy industries undt^rtaken by the Asociacion general de Ganaderos, 
A technical teacher of this association ha]i]>ened to ]>e in the district of 
Infantes, undertook studies and ex])eriments in the manufacture of the lo- 
cal cheese, and ]W)inted out to the slice]) fanners tht‘ ad\\antages th(*y would 
derive from the formation of a co-o])erntive society which would improve 
their ]irocesses make their jnoduct more uniform and lessen their costs of 
manufacture. The idea had no sooner been started than they received 
it favourably, and after a time of indecision, devoted to the study of the 
question, they decided to ]>ut the ])lan into jiractice. They then undertook 
the work necessary to the installation of the factory' and the formation of 
its staff, relying above all on the su]>])ort of the Ai>ociaci6tt de Giinaderot*, 

The founders of this co-o])erative society had to coiujucr initial diffi- 
culties of every descri]>tiou, a fact which is conqircbeiiMble if it be re- 
membered that the establishment of a business of a kiiui entirely novel in 


(1) Intermits mill Rci'tt.w of A^ruulturiU raovonus, Maich aiul Ma\ 
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§ 3. RKSITETS OBTAINED. 

The following are some data which resume the activity of the co-opera- 
tive society during the three years which have elapsed since its foundation. 


No. of days Quantity . 

Year for which of milk treated Profits rcalizea 

the season lasted — - — 

— — kilogrammes pesetas (i) 

i()i4 88 65,064 • 22,585 

1915 ^7 ^>7.^32 24,751 

1916 81 51,262 23,300 


These figures need some ex])lanation. If the cheesemaking industry 
be always highly subject to variation it is so especially when the animals 
furnishing the milk which is its material are not stalled, for milk production 
is then intimately connected with the extent and quality of the pastures on 
which they graze. The difference in the quantity of milk treated from one 
to another of the three years considered should not cause surprise. 

Cheese is made in Infantes in the spring, and it should be remembered 
that in 1915 there was an early and productive sjiring, whereas that of 
1916 was late and little productive. 

The difference in the prices realized is similarly explained, being partly 
due to the varying price of the cheese from one year to anothcT. The 
co-operative society declares that the fact that the business had entered 
into a regular course of working contributed to the increase in individual 
returns obtained in 1916. 

A fact which must at first sight cause suq)rise is that the manufactur- 
ing season ot the Quescria Manchega should last only from eighty -one to 
eighty-eight days This is due to local conditions of vegetation and to 
the difficulty of changing local customs in the matter of shee]) farming. 
In order to lengthen the season and make a hirger quantity of cheese it 
would be necessary to sacrifice the lambs soon after their birth and give 
frt\sh and abundant food to the ewes in order that they might yield milk 
for as long as possible. This is at prc'sent impossible in this district where 
the winter is long and unproductive and the s])ring v(*ry productive, so 
that the farmers kee]) the lambs in order to use the abundant pasturage. 
It is therefore only when the lambs can live without their mothers, that is 
in .spring, that the ewes are milked for the purpose of cheescmiaking, the 
practice being contimied until the great heat of July begins to burn the 
fields. The ])(\sition could certainly be modified by the intensive culti- 
vation of. forage plants and the stalling of the sheep, but this presupposes 
a com])lete change in the local system of shee]^ farming, which could be 
accomplished only after long study on the part of the farmers. 


(1)1 iH‘bcta t, Vj, d. at piir. 
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It is calcitlated that the flocks belonging to members of the Queseria 
Manchega comprise 6,000 ewes. As regards their yield it should be noted 
that, as is seen by the table referring to the season of 1914, the members 
do not all contribute milk on every day for which the factory works. 

It may be said, to sum u]), that the Queseria Manchego has attained 
to extremely satisfactory results. Since a finst attempt at co-operative 
manufacture is in question, and vsiiice there is an increasing demand for 
its products owing to their .superiority over others of the same kind, we 
may hope that farmers in other parts of S]>ain will follow the example which 
has been set them, to their own advantage, that of the industry and that 
of stock farming. 

Already we can cite two other co-operative societies, founded under 
the auspices of the Asociacion general de Ganadoros for the exploitation of 
dairy industries. Tlic-y an* the Cooperativa Lacianiega for buttermaking 
at Villablino in Leon, and the Lechcria cooperativa established at Saragossa 
for the sale of milk by the local Casa de Ganadcros, 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OE THE C 0 - 0 PP:RATIVE MOVEMENT IN 
ITALY ACCORDINO TO RECENT STATISTICAL DATA AS TO 
THE “ LEOA NAZIONALE DELLE COOPERATIVE 

vSouRCE : 

ANNUARIO STATISTICO 1916 DELLE SOCIETA COOPERATIVE BSISTENTI IN ITALIA, ESCLUfiE QUELLE 
CUE HANNO PER scopo 1‘RiNCiPALE l’esekcizio DEL cuEDiTo {Statistical Yearbook 1916 
of CO’Operative Societies in Italy , exclusive of such as have the affording of Credit as their 
Chief Atm). lyCga Nazionalc delle Ccjoperative Italiane [National League of Italian Co-op- 
erative Societies) (Milan). Como, Tipografia Cooperath^i Comense « A. Bari», 1917. 


The Milanese National League of Co-operative Societies had already 
in 1903 published the first collection to appear in Italy of general statistics 
as to these societies. It had the support of the Ministry of Agriculture, 
Industry and Commerce and the assistance of another Milanese society, the 
Socicta Umanitaria ; and the resultant collection was the Statistica delle 
Societet cooperative italiane esistenti nel 1902 (i). Recently the league 
has published a Statistical Yearbook of Co-operative Societies for 1916, 
excluding credit societies. The object of this publication is to place in 
relief the importance of the Italian co-operative movement, paying spe- 
cial attention to those forms of co-operation which arc recruited from the 
humblest classes The book has 1500 pages and is the rCvSult of long 
and intensified labour in collecting and elaborating data. It is indubi- 
tably the mo*^t complete work of its kind which has yet appeared in Italy (2), 
It comprises : a) a list of all the existing co-operative societies ; b) a 

(1) This collection contained three statistical tables and an appendix. Table I. comprised 
2199 societies and gave data regarding them having reference to 31 ‘December 1901 and distri- 
buted in four groups (consmnption, production and labour, credit, various) and according to 
the district in which they were situated. Of these societies 1714 comprised 567,450 members 
and owned a total capital of 74,121,046 liras. In Table II 2199 of the same societies rcap- 
Iiearcd, distributed in twelve classes according to their nature and the object of their social 
enterprise. 'J'ahle III. gave 322 co-operative sociencs of Italians outside Italy. In an appen- 
dix there was a list t)f 335 c<>-opcrative societies existing in 1902, the data as to which arrived 
only after the two first table liad been drawn up and printed. There followed the enumeration 
oi eighteen institutions of propaganda and aid, such as the Lega nazionale and the district, 
provincial and local federations, and numerous tables. 

(2) Other publications of the same kind have been printed by the offices of the Direzione 
generate del Crediio e della Vrevidenza at the Ministry of Agriculture, Industry and Commerce, 
One of these, which appeared in 1908, is a mere list, showing the date at which the co-operative 
societies were formed and giving information as to their paid-up capital. Another which was 
more complete appeared in 1910, and the yearbook under review refers to this in making tlie 
comparisons by which it places in relief the progress of the movement from igiotoxois. 
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collection of tables giving information as to the development of most of 
the co-operative societies in the sixty-nine provinces of the kingdom, as 
regards each form of co-operation ; c) a collection of tables resuming the 
situation for each province and district and thus giving a complete pic- 
ture of the development to which this organization has attained in Italy ; 
d) as an appendix a list of all co-operative societies entered in the registers 
of the existing prefectorates, fererations and consortia. We will here 
reproduce the principal data contained in this yearbook. 


§ I. The numper of co-operative societies in the kingdom 

AND THEIR GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION. 

It should first be stated that the league's researches concerned the 
following forms of co-operation : a) consumers' societies ; b) producers' and 
labour societies ; c) societies for the construction of popular dwellings ; 
d) agricultural societies ; e) insurance societies. In the case of the first 
four of these the aim was the discovery of the following data : i) date of 
formation ; 2) number of members ; 3) capital shares, subscribed or paid-up : 
4) amount of the various funds, reserve and other ; 5) amount of business ; 
6) profits ; 7) losses. Research of this kind was omitted in the case of the 
insurance societies owing to the great variety of their working. 

There were, in 1915, 7,429 co-operative societies, as against 5,064 in 
1910. They were distributed as follows : 



J9I5 

1910 

Dillemice 

Co-operative consumption 

2408 


652 

" production and labour 

3022 

187c) 

+ 1143 

" building 

75^ 

370 

+ 373 

" agriculture 

1142 

925 

+ 217 

” insurance 

105 

125 

20 

Total . . . 

742() 

5<><M 

f 2365 


The co-operative societies of production and labour occur in the year- 
book in sixteen sections, according to their objects, namely : i) bakehouses, 
mills and slaughterhouses ; 2) miners, stoneworkers and cenienters ; 3) wood 
and leather ; 4) ceramics and glavss ; 5) fishermen ; 6) copyists and printers ; 
7) mechanics and metallurgists ; 8) chemical industries, 9) electrical in- 
dustries ; 10) clothing and textile industries ; ii) painters and decorators ; 
12) journeymen, wheelwrights and navvies ; 13) carters, waggoners ; 
14) porters' work ; 15) various ; 16) mixed. 

The agricultural societies arc divided into three section: i) agricul- 
ture and culture of special crops ; 2) viticulture and the vintners' industry ; 
3) dairy farming and cheesemaking. 

The figures given show that the number of co-operative societies in- 
creased by 2365 between 1910 and 1915. If insurance societies, which di- 
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minished by twenty (i6 per cent.), be excluded, those of every other form 
are seen to have increased largely — the building societies by 98.4 per cent ; 
those of production and labour by 60.8 per cent. ; those of consumption 
t>y 37‘i cent. ; and the agricultural societies by 23.4 ])er cent. 

If the co-operative societies be distributed geograidiically the following 
comparison between 1915 and 1910 is obtained. 


Table 1 . — Local Distribution of co-operative societies. 


Co-operative societies 


District*? 

Consump- j 
tJon 

AKticullural 

Production 
and labour 

Building 

Insurance 

1915 

iQIO 

1913 

lyio 

*915 

IQTO 

i9i5 

1910 

1915 

IQIO 

Piedmont 

277 

1 88 

95 

84 

i 5 i 

109 

33 

14 

O4 

75 

Liguria 

105 

68 

27 

22 

183 

103 

70 

48 

4 

4 

Lombardy 

704 

484 

224 

140 

394 

2 C )8 

144 

79 

11 

16 

Venetia 

191 

143 

95 

84 

322 

174 

59 

27 

2 

3 

Emilia and Romagna . 

338 

157 

216 

214 

880 

555 

133 

61 

2 

3 

Tuscany 

358 

267 

‘12 

38 

239 

i 3 i 

127 

75 

4 

3 

Marches 

111 

1^5 

20 

22 

78 

16 

10 

6 

— 

— 

Umbria 

56 

38 

JO 

(> 

31 

15 

7 

2 

— 

— 

Latiuni 

28 

16 

^>5 

61 

220 

184 

122 

48 

6 

8 

Abruzzi and Molise 

30 

3^ 

21 

11 

12 

6 

3 

3 

2 

I 

Campania 

47 

35 i 

53 

55 

III 

(>3 

j8 

6 

2 

4 

Apulia j 

40 

30 

64 

43 

I4O 

85 

13 

5 

— 

— 

Basilicata 

6 

2 

10 

1 1 

14 

8 

0 

— 

— 

— 

Oilabria 


28 

27 

20 

46 

10 

2 

— 

— 

— 

Sicily 

^3 

53 

145 

i «5 

159 

82 

3 

I 

4 

4 

Sardinia 

12 

6 

22 

9 

24 

10 

2 

4 

4 

4 


We should also note the development of agricultural co-operative so- 
cieties in Sicily, tho.se of production and labour and of building in Emilia 
and Romagna, those of consumption in lyonibardy, etc. Generally speaking 
societies are most numerously formed in the districts in which agriculture 
and industry are most developed. 

In order to show more clearly the intensity of the co-operative move- 
ment in the various districts, we reproduce the following table in wliich the 
number of societies is couvsidered in relation to the density of population 
in each district and the number of its communes. 
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Table II. Number of co-operative societies as compared to the populaiion 
and the communes in each district 


Districts 

Population 

111 

1915 

No. of 
Com- 
muiie*4 
in 

1915 

Co-oi^erative Societies 

j Clasbificatiou 

No. ol. 

CO ope- 
rative 

societies 

No. of 
inhabi- 
tants 
for 
each 
society 

No of 
Com- 
munes 
for 
each 
scx'iety 

according 

to 

I»opulatioii 

according 

to 

number 

oi 

communes 

Piedmont. . . 

3,472.95« 

1,489 

620 

5,601 

2.40 

Emilia 

Emilia 

lyikuria . . 

1,244,015 

305 

389 

3,189 

p 

OC 

Latium 

I'uscany 

Lombardy . . 

4,931.485 

1,907 

E477 

3,338 

1.28 

Liguria 

Latium 

Venetia. . . 

3,<if>5,536 

798 

669 

5,479 

1. 19 

L( 'in hardy 

Liguria 

Emilia .... 

2,764,133 

328 

1,575 

E755 

0.20 

Tuscany 

Apulia 

Tuscany 

2,756,054 

287 

77“ 

3.580 

0.37 

Marches 

Sicily 

Marches . 

1,116,969 

254 

225 

4,964 

1.17 

Vcju4 la 

Marches 

Umbria. . . . 

703,802 

1.52 

IO.| 

6,767 

1.46 

Piedmont 

Venetia 

Latium . . . 

1,361,337 

228 

447 

3.045 

0 51 

Umbria 

Lombardy 

Ahnizzi . . 

1.459.580 

4^3 

68 

21,464 

6.80 

Apulia 

Umbria 

Campania. . . 

3,377.i*24 

623 

-'31 

14,622 

2.70 

vSicilv 

Piedmont 

Apulia . . . 

2,201,241 

2^1 

263 

8,360 

091 

Calabria 

Campania 

Basilicata. . . 

481,053 

126 

36 

13,387 

3 50 

BabiJicata 

Basilicata 

Calabria . . . 

1,446,773 

1 415 

117 

12,365 

3.54 

vSiirdinia 

Cahibria 

Sicily, . . 

3.743,447 

362 

374 

10,009 

0.96 

Campania 

Sardinia 

Sardina . 

870,077 

3<>3 

64 

13,594 

5-97 

Abruzzi 

Abruzzi 

All Italy . 

35,597,784 

1 8,341 

7,429 

4,791 

(1) 1.12 




{\) In these calculations the total number ol co -opera tivt* socielii>,as i;iven in the list in 
the yearbook, is taken into account. 


§ 2. The number of members. 

Of 7,317 co-operative societies of consumption, production and labour, 
building and agriculture, to which the league addressed itself, onl}" 5,03b 
or about 70 per cent, supplied the desired data. Moreover the forms were 
not completely filled up, the number of members being omitted on some, and 
the amount of business, the capital, the reserve fund, etc. on others. 

As regards the members we compare in the following table the number 
of them in the various kinds of co-oi)erative societies in 1915 and in igio : 
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Table III. — Number of members of co-operative societies. 


Classification 

of the 

cooperative societies 

Statistics 

*915 

1910 

No. of societies 

No. of 

membets 

No. of sodeties 

No, Of 

members 

in existence 

to which 
informaUoti 
refers 

in existence 

to which 
information 
refers 

Consumption . . . . 

2408 

1970 

4*1.358 

1764 

1623 

348.474 

Production and labour 

3015 

1884 

257.M9 

1871 

1357 

212,387 

Building 

751 

471 

91,812 

379 

3 l^> 

49,466 

Agricultural 

1143 

71I 

I95.7^>^ 

926 

827 

161,115 


log 

5036 

956,085 

4940 

4122 

769,442 


Thus the membership of these co-operative societies increased altogether 
between 1910 and 1915 by 186,643. If if remembered that 2,278 societies 
furnished no data in 1915 and 718 in 19x0, and if it be calculated that each 
society has about 190 members, it is no exaggeration to ])lace the total 
membership at 1,300,000, giving an increase of 400,000 since 19TO. But 
the increase alrises also from an increase in the number of societies, and there- 
fore we must conclude that there has been no true progress in this sphere. 

If finally each kind of co-operative society examined be considered 
separately, it is seen that while the average membership of a consumers' 
society fell between 1910 and 1915 from 213 to 208, and that of a produc- 
tion and labour society from 156 to 136, that of a building society rose 
from 157 to 195 and that of an agricultural society from 195 to 275. 

§ 3. The financial basis and the businicss of the societies. 

The financial basis of the societies appears from the following compa- 


rative figures for 1910 and 1915 : 

Paid-up Capital 

Reserve 

& various Fuiidsl 


1915 

19x0 

Co-operative consumers' societies . 

L. 31,017,205.72 

ly. 23,868,709 

production and labour 



societies .... 

” 3.255,547-31 

” 31,481,004 

building (i) societies. 

” 32,257.311.45 

” 43.109,237 

agricultural societies 

” 21,687,867.42 

” 15,687.199 

Total . . . 

Jy. 118,8X7,841.90 

ly. 114,146,149 


(i) The apparent diuiinution in the assets and reserves of the building societies should 
be ascribed to the fact that in the yearlxjok under review the special autonomous institutions 
for ix)pular dwellings, of which many were formed alter 1908, were by an error omitted. 
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Taken together the co-'Oi:)erative societies of various kinds possess 
property, paid-up capital and reserves of the average value of 23,593.69 
liras and individual members are interested to the extent of 124.28 liras 
each. The average property of a consumers’ co-o])erative society amounts 
to 16,049.49 liras, that is 76, 8f) liras a member ; that of a production and 
labour society to 17,651.12 liras or 129.32 liras a member. The economic 
resources of other forms of co-operation are morc^ ini])ortant, as regards 
the average both for a member and for a society. This is easil^^ exjdaiii- 
ed. We have but to remember that by the law of 1908 as to po])ular 
dwellings the building societies were exem])ted from the provisions of the 
commercial code as to series of shares, which cannot be of more than too 
liras. In the case of agricultural societies it should be borne in mind that 
they include the large organizations for the distribution of fertilizers and 
seeds and those which, like the cheese factories and the collective cellars, 
treat products. 

.The turnover of more than 5,000 co-operative societies in 1915 was 
648,248,972.82 liras, distributed as follows : 


co-o])erative agricultural societies 

])roductiou and labour societies 

consumers ’societies 

building societies 


liras 211.514782.82 
” Tf) 3 , 732 ,ooi.T 4 

” i5(),84t,2I9.87 

n 6, 1 (>0,973.99 


These figures would give for every consitmers’ co-()])eralive socitty 
an average turnover of 79, (>14. 82 liras. If the fact l)e recollected that only 

I, 970 out of 2.408 co-operative societies of this kind su])i)lied information 
on this point it may be calculated, even if an avenige turnover of no more 
than 50,000 liras a year be ascribed to societies which did not respond, that 
the total annual value of the sales made l.)y consumers’ co-o])erative socie- 
ties was j 80. 000, 000 liras. 

A C()m])arison with the average turnover of each consumers’ co-o])- 
crative society', as showm by the statistics of J(K>2, reveals an increase of 

II, 170.58 liras, namely, one from (>8,444.34 liras to 79,614 82 liras. 

In the case of the production and labour societies this increase is much 
more marked, being one of 51.195.29 liras which raised the amount from 
35,192.21 liras in T902 to 8 (), 588 .T(> liras in 1915. This is e\4>hLined by the 
fact that all Italian laws facilitating the ]>artici]>ation of societies of this 
kind ill public auctions are posterior to i()02, as a])])eiirs in an article on 
this subject wdiich we ])ublished in our issue for November KjPp 


§ 4, Profits and bosses. 

We will end our short examination of the figures given in the yearbook 
by showing the profits and losses resulting from t;hese co-o])erative busi- 
nesses. The total profits amounted to 11,236,722.18 liras and the total 
losses to 1,237,985.38 liras : and the net profits were therefore 9,998,736.80 


2 
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liras. Profits and losses were distributed as follows among the various 
groups of .societies: 



Co-operative agricultural societies : 


Profits . . 
l/osses . . 



. . Liras 

> } 

I, 9 I 9 ,I 7 X .23 

2 o 8 , 04 ().i 4 


Net ])rofits . 

. . Jyiras 

1.680.538.08 


Co-operative production and labour societies : 

Profits . . 
Losses . . 


. . Liras 

t » 

4.625,237.83 

484,105.42 


Net profits . 

. . Tyiras 

4,141,132.41 


Co-operative consumers* 

societies : 


Profits . . 
lyosses . . 



. . lyiras 

3,471,956.51 

368,854.30 


Net profits . 

. . lyiras 

3,103,102.21 


Co-operative building societies : 


Profits . . 
Tyosses . . 



. . Tyiras 

1,220,349.62 

14 ^>. 385-52 


Net profits . 

. . lyiras 

1,073,964.10 


These figures are the best assurance of the soundness of Italian co- 
operative enterprise 


SWITZERLAND. 


THE PEASANTS' UNION AND PEASANTS’ SECRETARIAT IN iqi6 . 


soxjRCU : 

DlX NEUVliME RARPORT ANNUEL DU C0MIT6 DIRECl'EUR DE ly’ UNION SUISSP) DBS PAYSANS 
ET DU SECRi:TARiAT DES PAYSANS SuisSES, IQ 1 6 [Nineteenth Annual Kepoit of the 
Managing Committee of the Swiss Union of Peasants and the Sccrelartat of Swiss 
Peasants, 1916). Brougg, Secretarial of Swiss Peasants, 1917, 95 pages. 

The nineteenth annual report of the managing coinmittee of the Swiss 
Union of Peasants and the Secretariat of Swiss Peasants treats of the ac- 
tivity of these two institutions in 1916, shows its results, adducing evidence, 
and publishes data relative to the finances of the institutions. 

We will examine this important report and resume its chief parts, as 
we have done in the case of reports of earlier years 


A. — SWISS PEASANTS^ UNION. 

§ I. SOCIAI, POSITION AND ACTIVITY OF THE UNION ill I916. 

In the beginning of 1916 the Swiss Peasants' Union had twenty-eight 
sections which comprised 197,761 members. During the year one new 
society adhered to the union and was admitted as forming a new section. 
This was the Federation des sociefes de mise en valour du lait do la Suisse 
Centrals (Federation of the Societies for Realizing the Value of the Milk 
of Central Switzerland). The union thus acquired 6,451 new members, 

a) Economic Measures for Meeting the Effects of the War. 

In 1916 the union took economic measures with a view to meeting the 
effects of the war. They were rendered necessary by the circumstances 
to which the war gave rise in Switzerland and they greatly preoccupied 
the managing committee, and more especiall}^ the Peasants' Secretariat, 
as well as the Office of Information as to Prices. 

As regards the potato supply, the defective potato harvest was a 
pretext for leproaching the farmers for hoarding seed potatoes for mc^tives 
of speculation. But the Peasants' Secretariat took its stand on the result of 
enquiries made by the Office of Information as to Prices, and was able to show 
that this reproach was unfounded and thus to contribute to calming public 
opinion. The union undertook to take an inventory of the stocks of pota- 
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toeSi lathfct Taowevei out oi ConsideTution for the public than in the hope of 
S^CUTlug new supplies for consumption. The union opposed a proposal to 
requisition potatoes because it was already the agriculturist's interest to 
sell his whole available supply and requivSition might have influenced the 
potato crops unfavourably. The principal task of the State is to provide 
as ample a supply of seeds as possible and to ])ersuade those interested to 
grow potatoes as extensively as possible. The importance of taking in- 
ventories of the available supply is that it prepares the way for the discharge 
of this task. 

The union has been occupied with the reduction of the rate for the ex- 
traction of ineal, the provision of home-grown cereals as fodder, the guaran- 
teeing of a minimum price for cereals, the utilization of rye for the brewing 
industry, the prohibition which burdens trade in forage, the price of straw 
and the supply of straw to the army, the delivery of live stock for butchery 
to the army, the export of income producing stock and of } ourlg pigs, and 
questions relative to milk and dairy products. The union s action in endeav- 
ouring to obtain leave for soldiers belonging to the cheesemaking industry 
has not been unattended with difliculty but has been crowned with success. 
The union has also been occupied with the quevStion of obtaining ])ayments 
for hire for requisitioned horses, and that of supj)ressing such requisition and 
causing a return to the method of sup])lying horses voluntarily. Swiss 
agriculture is represented at the general meeting of the SociHe Suisse de 
Surveillance Economi(/ne (vSwiss Society of Kconomic vSuperintendence), or 
S. S. S., by the national counsellor, M. Cliuard and by Dr. Laur. These have 
taken advantage of opportunities for discussing the needs of agriculture, 
CvSpecially where the acquisition of forage is concerned. Most of the fe- 
derations of agricn-iltural syndicates have adhered to the S. S. S. This afli- 
liation has given the agricultural syndicates of Romanic vSwitzerland an 
opportunity to grou]) themselves unitedly, thus satisfying a long felt want. 
M. Chuard, member of the union's managing committee, and M. Daur, di- 
rector of the Swiss Peasants' Secretariat, were the delegates of the Federal 
Council at the negotiations in Paris with the allied countries as to the vic- 
tualling of Switzerland. 

b) Late} as to epizooty policies, application of the law as to insurance a<^ainsi 

sickness and accidents, the customs tariff and other enterprise. 

In 1915 the proposed revision of the fedt'ral law as to the campaign 
against epizooty, published by the federal council in the message of 15 
March 1915, was carefully examined by the union and the secretaiy^ Their 
conclusions on the subject were resumed b}^ the committee and then trans- 
mitted to the commission of the federal Chambers. These began in 1916 
to discuss the proposal, and the desires of the union were partially taken 
into consideration and in a measure respected. 

The administrative council of the Caisse nationale snissc d* assurance 
cn cas d'accidents (Swiss National Fund for Insurance against Accidents) 
is concerned with the institution of compulsory insurance and prepara- 
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tions for voluntary insurance have not yet been begun. During the discuss- 
ion as to insurance against accidents the union ijrought forward proposals 
as to agriculture which were accepted. It pro]joscd finally that the fores- 
ters of coniniunes should in particular all be insured. 

As regards the revision of commercial treaties, of which one with Italy 
was denounced immediately before the end of the year, the Peasants' Se- 
cretariat continued to pre])are for the new agreements to be made. The 
union also undertook much other business as to the ex])ort and import of 
certain merchandise and relative custom duties, the ins])ection of wines at 
the frontier, post office savings banks, the agricultural press, aliens, the 
federal grant for research as to the productiveness of agriculture, and the 
federal grants to the federation of the agricultural societies of Romanic 
vSwitzerland and in aid of vegetable gardening 


§ 2. OrnCK OK INFORMATION AS TO PRICKS. 


From the report which this office presented to the vSwiss Peasants* 
Union it ap])ears that its activity had the following forms : 

a) The collection of re])orts from which extracts were made ; 

I?) The ])ublication of a review of the markets; and the vSupply of 
information as to the course of ])roduction, the position of the markets and 
the price of agricultural ])ro(1ucts ; 

r) The supjdy of information as to the international market for milk 
and dairy i)roduce ; 

d) The collection of material for drawing up re])orts to be sent to 
the International Institute of Agriculture at Rome. 

This office has recently avssumed a growing importance which is reflected 
in all its branches. In TQib it sent out 11,239 circulars and communica- 
tions of which ^>,725 w^ere in German, 1,823 in French, 309 in Italian and 30T 
in English. The number of its corres])ondents has not been diminished in 
spite of the special circumstances due to the war and the fact that a certain 
number of them have been called to serve in the army. Correspondents 
who were obliged definitely to resign have been re])lace(l. 7,183 were in this 
case. 

The especial circumstances due to the war obliged the office to devote 
particular attention to the statistics as to Swiss cro])S. The office un- 
dertook the following enquiries : 

1) An enquiry as to modifications in the area on which cereals and po- 
tatoes are grown (about 900 corrcsi)ondents). 2) An emiuiry as to the 
average yield ]ier hectare (1). 3) An enquiry as to the Swiss ])otato harvest 
in 1916 (600 correspondents). An enquiry, ])ursued in 1,643 communes, 
as to the quantity of fruit which could be sold during the autumn of 1916. 


(i) I hectare = 2.47 acres. 
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The average edition of each number of the Revue des marchS^ (Review 
of the Markets) is of 85,471 copies of which 74,406 are in German and 11,065 
in French. In 1915 the average edition was of 79,060 copies. The review 
has been inserted in ten German and two French agricultural journals. 

In 1916 the office had to confine itself to following the course of prices 
in the interior. The movement of foreign markets has been paralysed by 
the impositon of maximum j^rices, the prohibition against export, and in 
general by circumstances due to the war ; and therefore their importance 
has compared with that of Swiss markets is quite secondary. Nevertheless 
the abundance of material obliged the editor of the Revue des marches 
to publish three double numbers in the German edition. 

The Office of Information as to Prices also sent the following notices 
to the journals subscribing to the Revue des marchis : 

A communication explaining the provisions as to the price of milk and 
cheese ; 

Two communications as to the price of milk for consumption ; 

Two communications as to dairy production ; 

Eight reports on the market for fruit ; 

One i^ublication as to the Swiss cereal and potato harvest ; 

One communication as to the placing of agricultural labour by the Swiss 
labour offices ; 

Two reports on the world's cereal harvest in 1916. 

As in former years the chief conclusions derived from the vStatistics 
as to prices, which were drawn up by the office, were placed at the disposal 
of the Federal Statistical Office which published them in the Swiss Statistical 
Yearbook. 

In the beginning of the year a complementary report was drawn up as 
to the valuation of live stock in view of the war tax, and this report was 
sent by the Peasants' Secretariat to the PVderal Department of Finances. 

The Office of Information has been occupied by preparations and 
deliberations with reference to the price of milk and cheese, and has 
forwarded a large number of pertinent requests. 

During the autumn of 1915 an enquiry was undertaken in order to 
discover the increase in the area ]:)lanted with cereals and potatoes as com- 
pared with 1914. A new enquiry in June 1916 aimed at discovering the 
modification of such area since 1915. The office received relevant reports 
from 850 correspondents in all parts of the country. As compared with 
1915 the increase in the cultivated area was one of 9.7 per cent for cereals 
and 13.5 per cent, for potatoes. As compared with 1914 it was 20.8 per 
cent, for cereals and 32.2 per cent, for potatoes. 

An enquiry was also begun as to the average harvest yields per hec- 
tare, to provide a bavsis for the annual estimates of the cereal and potato 
harvests made by the office. For this enquiry the office made use of for- 
mer i)upils of the schools of agriculture, most of whose societies have pro- 
mised their co-operation. 

For the first time this office made the attempt of conducting an en- 
quiry among producers in order to discover the harvest yield calculated 
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on the percentage of the average and on the yield per hectare of the potato 
harvest in 1916. According to the data as to the percentage of the ave- 
rage yield the probable total yield was estimated at 5.9 million quintals (i). 
If however the data as to the yield per hectare be taken as basis the 
resultant estimate is 6.1 million quintals. The yield has therefore been 
estimated in round figures at 6 million quintals. 

The activity of the office also included an enquiry made in autumn as 
to the amount of fruit available for sate. The enquiry was made by com- 
munes and the questions were sent to 1,643 communes in the fruit-growing 
districts of German and Romanic Switzerland. The amswers received 
numbered, 1,494. The quantities available for sale were as follows : 


Table apples 

. . 200,000 

quintals 

Cider apples 

. . 230,000 

)) 

Early cider pears .... 

. . 44,000 

n 

Fate cider pears .... 

. . i|0,000 

)) 

Prunes 

. . 2,700 

)) 

Nuts 

. . 1,100 

)' 


In the matter of information as to the inteniational market for milk 
and dairy jnoduce, the quarterly statements were drawn u]) as ])reviously 
in spite of difficulties caused by the war. The following organizations lent 
their aid : 

1) Austria: General Union of Agricultural Co-operative {Societies 
of Austria seconded by the Imperial and Royal Society of Agriculture. 

2) Belgium : International Dairy Federation. 

3) Canada and the United States : Various communications. 

4) Denmark : Royal Society of Agriculture of Denmark. 

5) France : Various local and provincial organizations, individuals. 

6) Germany : Various local and provincial organizations, individuals. 

7) Great Britain : The Board of Agriculture (by sending publica- 
tions), various organizations. 

8) Holland : General Dairy Union of the Netherlands. 

q) Hnny^arv : Division for the Dairy Industry and Alpine Kcononiy 
of the Royal Ministry of Agriculture (by sending question-forms and re- 
ports), seconded by the National Society of Agriculture of Hungar}/. 

10) Italy : National Union of Co-operative Dairies, local associa- 
tions, individuals. 

11) Norway : National Committee of the International Dairy Fe- 
deration. 

12) Sweden : Secretariat of the Royal Academy of Agriculture. 

Quarterly reports were sent as usual to correspondents at home and 

abroad. The average quarterly edition was of 2,525 German and 1,255 
French copies,* and 120 extracts in German, 50 in French, 220 in Italian 
and 150 in Engli.sh. 


(i) I quintal = 220 lbs. 
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The office sent month by month to the International Institute of 
Agriculture at Rome its customary reports on tlie condition of the prin- 
cipal crops, of silkworm rearing, of foreign trade in cereals, and of beetroot 
growing and sugar production, and on the provisional and final estimates 
of the cereal and potato harvests, wine production, the tobacco harvest, etc. 


§ 3. Office of vaeuatton. 

The amount of business entrUvSted during 19x6 to the Office of Valua- 
tion was so large that it was necessary to engage new experts. 

Its activity, as determined by its rules, comprised ; 

a) The drawing up of reports on investigations and valuations made 
at the recpiest of individuals in the case of the rc]Mirchase of inheritances, 
successions, acquisitions of real estate, requests for credit and ap])lications 
for compensation for damage to crojxs. As in the previous year the largest 
number of applications for valuations were made by indivicluals. 

h) Investigations and valuations for institutions of credit and the 

State. 

c) Investigations and valuations in cases of expropriation. 

d) Co-operati(m in legal or official valuations. 

e) Contributions to scientific research in the matter of agricultural 
taxation. 

The value of the real estate valued in 191O was as follows : 

Real estate valued according to the income it pro- 


duced .... 3,266,000 francs 

» )) )' » » its selling value. 1,762,000 » 

» » )> > » its value for the 

maintenance of a family 632, ooo '' 


Recourse^ was also had to the Office of Valuation for information of 
every description. Resides its simple communications the office made 
real studies of the most diverse <|uestions, among them those inherent in 
the law of succession among ])easants, the purchase and sale of real estate, 
the letting of real estate, due services and the land tax. 


§ 4. The office of information as to insurance against accidents 

AND SICKNESS. 


This office has had to su])ply information as to the foundation of sick- 
ness funds and in one case to pronounce on projected by-laws which bad 
already been dsawn up. The office has been asked for other information, 
esijecially on the subject of insurance against risks of civil liability. 
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§ 5. The buieding office. 

A new institution, which has certainly rendered notable service to 
Swiss agriculture, was formed last year, namely the C^fiice of Rural 
Building. 

This office, formed on the model of those exivSting in Cieruuiny, is 
occupied not only with farm buildings but also with those necessary to the 
cheesemaking industry. Its activity has the following forms : 

1) It gives information by w^ord of mouth. 

2) It answers requests for information addressed to the State. 

3) It communicates its observations and proposals, following on 
investigations made on the spot, by writing or by word of month. 

4) It makes sketches and plans. 

5) It supplies addresses of contractors and those furnishing supplies. 

6) It makes specifications. 

7) It undertakes the superintendence of building. 

8) It verifies building accounts. 

The new office was opened on i January 1917 and necessary rules and 
a scale of charges will be drawn up for it. 


B. — SECRETARIAT OF SWISS PEASANTS, 

§ I. Programme of work. 

The programme of work laid down by the union for the Secretariat 
of Swiss Peasants comprised : 

1) Preparations for the revision of commercial treaties. 

2) The (luestion of agricultural labour. 

3) Researches as to the income produced by agriculture. 

4) Re.searches by means of double-entry book-keeping. 

5) Reorganization of the archives and the library. 

'the work concerned with preparations for the revision of tlu* customs 
tariff was carried on as far as time allowed. 

In the matter of rural labour the secretariat published a fourth part 
of its work on this subject at the end of 1916. It forms the last cha])ter 
of the proposals of the secretariat for the solution of the labour problem 
and treats of ‘‘ the reduction of the need for agricultural labour There 
has also been a particularly careful examination of the opportunities there 
would be for replacing manual agricultural labour by mechanical motive 
power and for using agricultural implements and machines which would 
economise labour, the estimated expense of enqdoying motors and machines, 
as compared with that of human labour, being of course taken as basis. 

Researches as to agricultural yield were made by^means of single- 
entry and double-entry agricultural book-keeping. The statistics collec- 
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ted as a result of book-keeping increase every year in volume and value. 
By this means it has been possible to undertake new researches, as into 
modifications of wealth, the influence of grouping lands on the results of 
agricul/ture, the relations between the capital invested in real estate and the 
profit derived from land, etc. The secretariat presented in a very concise 
form its customary report on the revenue derived from Swiss agriculture 
in 1915. Care was taken to emphasize the effect of two years of war. In 
1916 the secretariat was commissioned by the Swiss Society of the Friends 
of Apiculture to check and examine the book-keeping of apiculturists. The 
Office of Valuation of the Swiss Peasant's Union continued to draw on the 
results of the secretariat's researches in valuing farms. The secretariat 
also placed the results of its researches at the disposal of the newly founded 
Office of Rural Buildings. Finally the secretariat furnished much infor- 
mation especially on the subject of taxation for the war tax. On the occa- 
sion of the preparations for a revision of the customs tariff it undertook 
a special enquiry into the revenue derived from Swiss vineyards. The ex- 
amination of the facts thus collected gave very interesting results, and it 
was therefore decided to continue these researches 


§ 2. Other work: The war tax. reeations with 

THE INTKRNATIONAE INSTITUTE OF AGRICUETURE. 


We have already explained in this Review the results of the researches 
and proposals of the secretariat as regarded the war tax (i). In 1916 the 
union continued its effort in the direction of judiciously interpreting the 
problem of valuing live stock with a view to the war tax. 

The secretariat also undertook this year to act as intermediary be- 
tween the International Institute of Agriculture and Germany, Austria, 
Hungary, Bulgaria and Turkey. 


(i) International Review of Agricultural Economics^ JiiiU' 1916, l^igc 40. 



MISCEI.LANEOUS INFORMATION RELATING TO CO-OPERATION 
AND ASSOCIATION IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


BRITISH INDIA. 

THI 5 vnooiui^s OF AGKlCtTIyTURAJy CO-OPURATION IN INDIA IN 1915-1916. — 
Report on the Working of the Co-operaitve Societies' Act in Burma for the year ended 20th June 
1916 Rangoon, Government rrinling, 1917; Annual Report on the Working of Co-operative 
Societies in the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh fur the year 191 5-191O, iVllahabacl, Govern- 
ment Pre.bS, igi6 ; Report on the Working of the Co-operative Societies Act in the Madras 
Presidency in 1915-1916, Madras, Government Press, 1916 ; Report on the Working of the 
Co-operative Societies in Coorg for the year ending ^oth June 1916, Mcrcara, The Coorg 
District Press, 1916. 


In oiir issue for April we published an article on the progress of agri- 
cultural co-opcratioii in India in T914-IQ15. We will here give some data 
as to the development of co-operation in certain provinces in 1915-1916. 


I. Burma. 

During this year co-operation has made marked progre.ss in Burma. 
After two years dtiring which a certain repression was exercised expansion 
has l;)een allowed. In the twelve months the total number of co-operative 
societies has increased by 50 per cent., ])assing from 1,490 to 2,251 ; while 
the total number of members has liseii from 39,134 to 51,356, the working 
capital from Rs. 84.77 lakhs to T06.82 and the management and working 
expenses from Rs. 1.05 lakhs to Rs. 1.48. The subdivision of over-large 
unions has raised their number from 112 to 189 and the increase in effi- 
ciency has been pro])ortionate. 

The number of Agricultural Credit Societies passed from 1,252 to 1,685 
and that of their membrs from 30,130 to 36,494. Their working capital, 
exclusive of advances by the State, rose from Rs. 36,47,302 to Rs. 47,04,933 
and their total revServe funds from Rs. 4,39,924 to Rs. 6,34,985. The for- 
mation of the Central Reinsurance Society at Mandalay led to an increase 
in the number of Cattle Insurance Societies from 63 to 305 and a jiropor- 
tionate increase in their membership. 

There were 46 non-agricultural societies on 30 June 1916 as against 
43 on 30 June 1915. The ordinary rate of interest charged on loans by 
the Central Banks was 9 per cent. 
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The number of agricultural societies per 10,000 of the population was 
on 30 June 1916 just under three for Burma proper, but 25,15 and 8, respec- 
tively, for the Kyaukse, Shwebo and Pakokku districts (i). ThCvSe three 
districts, in which co-opcration was vStrongest, had, respectively, one agri- 
cultural vsociety for every 800, 1520 and 1570 occupied acres, excluding 
fallows ; and Burma proper had one for each 7,100 acres (2). 

Since outside money was tight as an effect of the war, members depend- 
ed more than usual on their societies for credit. Crop prices were more- 
over generally lower than before the war. As a result the average loan 
to members of agricultural societies increased from Rs. 132 to Rs. 142. 
This considerable rise was however less than the average increase per mem- 
ber of owned capital in such .societies during the year. 

2. llNyrKD PROVINCES OK AGRA AND OUDII. 


The following table shows the general progress of the Cb-operative 
movement in the United Provinces in 1915-1916. 



Number of Societies 

Number of Members 

Working Capital 

Kind of Society 

— - . 

— 










1 July 

30 Juue 

1 July 

30 June 

I July 

30 June 


iyT5 

1916 

19x5 

1916 

19x5 

19x6 






Rs. 

Rs. 

Central 

58 

58 

8,502 

5.613 

61,54.725 

64,39,838 

Agricultural, primary. . . 

2,716 

2,949 

101,511 


49.77.430 

51.32,044 

Non-agricultural, primary 

188 

182 

6,270 

- 1 

6,918 

4.58,773 

4,62,969 

Total . . . 

2,<)62| 

1 

3,189 

___l 

116,283 

1 1 

118,864 

1 

i,i5,90,938j 

1,20,34,851 


The following table gives the sources of the assets of the primary 
societies and shows their progress. The figures refer to thousands of rupees. 



1910“ 11 

1911-12 

19x2*13 

19x3-14 

1914x5 

Iyi 5 -x 6 

Eoans from central societies . .... 

00 

21,82 


40,58 

38,06 

37,84 

)) » non -members 

1,97 

2,41 

4 i 44 

4,45 

3,10 

1,95 

» ). government 

39 

24! 

17 

13 

10 

6 

Shares and deposits of members . ... 

3i20 

4,35 

5,29 

7,30 

9,26 

11,00 

Profits and reserve funds 

1,78 

2,07 

2,90 

3,96 

5,44 

7,06 

Total . . . 

21,60 



30,89 

44,11 

56,42 

55.96 

57,91 


(1) In 1912 this proportion was 26 for Germany, 23 for Denmark, 55 for Belgium, 9 for Italy 
and 8 for France. 

(2) Belgium, France, Germany, Denmark and Italy had, respectively, one agricultural 
society for every 943, 8,226, 3,058, 5,287 and 3,96.1 cultivated acres. 
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This table shows that the accumulated savings of peasant members 
are beginning to assume respectable proportions. 

The continuation of the war natural!}^ had a profound effect on co- 
operation in these i>rovinces. Generally speaking it took^the form of 
vague uneasiness and a half-conscious disinclination to part with money 
or its equivalent, but in the latter lyart of the year tliere was a recovery in 
this respect and much of the equilibrium disturbed by the war was rcvStor- 
ed. The cotton crop was small owing to the low prices of the previous )^ear 
and the rain and floods of September. The- other crops did not enable 
the cultivator to recover any of th ground lost in the two previous years. 
When the year closed the inclebtedness of members to primary societies had 
increased by Rs. 95,000; and the sum overdue had reached 17.70 lakhs, 
having increased by Rs. 70,000. 


3 . Madras. 

There were 1600 co-operative societies in the Presidency" on 30 J une igi 5 
and 1800 on 30 June igib. The number of new societies formed daring 
the year was 263 but 63 earlier societies were cancelled. 

The societies were chiefly active in the matter of affording credit. 
Generally speaking the work of the year was the further consolidation of the 
credit movement by investing societies with the right of shareholding and the 
function of supervision. On 30 June iqit) there were 29 administrative 
unions of societies — without counting Hanking Unions, the Madras Provin- 
cial Co-operative Union and the South Arcot District Su])ervising Union — 
having 604 societies as their members ; while ()o8 societies were shareholders 
in Central Banks. 

The following table makes clear the position at this date: 



i Number of Societies ■ 

Number of Members ' 

Working 

Capital 

Kind of Society 

1 

I Jaly 1 

1 

1 30 J line 

j 

I July j 

1915 

^ i 

.:() June 1 
1916 1 

I Jal> 

191S 

30 June 
1910 



i 

' 


Rs 

Rs. 

Central scxricties 

1 1 

! 30! (i) II, 

i. 77 « 

1,568 

58.73.402 

70,70,062 

A^riciilUiral societies . . j 

1.446 

1,601 i 

90,08 s‘ 

100,761 

04,52,631 

74 i 95 iM'> 

Non -agricultural societies 

124 

157; 

27,603: 

34.565! 

17.63.389; 

23,23.622 

Total . . . 

1,600 

1,769! 

119,461! 

136.8941 

1,40,89,422, 

1,68,88,833 


(i) Plus 31 unions, the 604 societies affiliated to which have a total capital of Rs 34,31,593 


At the end of 1915-1916 the indebtedness of members to agricultural 
societies was Rs. 56,79,837 as against Rs. 50,85,356 at the close of the pre- 
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vious year. At the farmer date the sum overdue was Rs. 10,44,010, at the 
latter Rs. 9,45,369. Proportionately therefore there was a slight improve- 
ment. 

The amount of loans granted for productive purposes was again higher 
than in the previous year, being 19.08 lakhs of rupees while the total loans 
amounted to 33.81 lakhs. The percentage of such total lent for productive 
purposes was thus 56.43 as aginst 56,88 in 1914-1915. The number of 
loans for terms of less than a year had diminushed and that of those for 
terms of more than two years had increased. This is a sign that the so- 
cieties begin better to understand the distinction between short and long- 
term loans. The earlier tendency was to look upon all credit operations as 
made for a year only but renewable in case of need. 


4 . COORCr. 

The number of co-operative credit societies in Coorg remained the 
same as in 1914-1915 ; but 51 new members were enrolled, the capital 
rose from Rs. 1,15,500 to Rs. 1,22,168 and the reserve fund from Rs. 23,514 
to Rs. 28,554. No loans were taken from outsiders or government, and de- 
bentures amounting to Rs. 1,490 were redeemed. 

Although the Cattle Insurance Societies are now in the fourth year of 
their existence the public still view them with some distrust. Briefly the 
position is as follows : 391 head of cattle are insured ; 27 policies hrive been re- 
deemed to the value of Rs. 278 ; the reserve fund has risen from Rs. 590 to 
Rs. 1,030; and the total capital is Rs. 4,590 and is invested in the co-oper- 
ative credit societies at 8 per cent, interest. Some of the co-oi^erativo 
credit societies have recognized that the payment of dividends to their 
shareholders does not encourage thrift and that it would be better to UvSe 
this money to pay j)remiums for cattle insiirance. It is hoped that the 
new ruling to thi.s effect will add new members to the cattle insurance so- 
cieties. 


GERMANY. 

THE EKUKRATION OF J»OUSH CO-OPKRATIVK SOCJKTlIuS IN TllTC PROVINCIvS 
OF PO.SNANIA AND WTIST PKU.SSIA IN -- Statisli^ichi' Konespondenz, 24 De- 
cember 1915, Herlin. Publication of the Roj^al Statistical Land Office {Kdgl. StatisUsches 
Landesamt) (if 

This federation represents all the Polish co-operative societies in Pos- 
nania and West Prussia. The German co-operative societies in these 
provinces have their own federations, while the sixteen Polish co-oper- 


(i) Statistisches iiher den Verhand der Eru^erbs- und WirtschaftsgenossmHchdIten der Pro- 
vinzen Posen und Weslpreussen. 
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ative societies of Silesia belong to no federation. This Polish federation 
was formed in 1871, and was registered and granted the right of revision 
on 14 July 1892. 

At the end of 1914 it had 301 members as follows : 

208 co-oj)erative societies of credit 
61 " for purchase and sale 

22 subdivision 

4 ” ’ * consumption 

3 ” the construction of dwellings 

3 ” ” of trades. 

i) of these 208 credit societies 199 had unlimited and only nine li- 
mited liability. The latter were formed after the law of 1889, allowing the 
creation of co-operative societies of such type, was in force. 

The co-operative credit societies had in all 129,448 members or an 
average of 622 for each societ3^ The minimum membership of a society 
was fifty-one, the maximum 6,534. The trades of members were as 
follows (i) ; 

85,848 (68.63 per cent.) were agriculturists ; 

24,858 (19.87 per cent.) artisans ; 

14,391 (11.50 per cent.) traders and members of va- 

rious trades. 

In the agriculturists' group small landowners predominated being re- 
presented by 76,776 members. Of that of the artisans more than half — 
14,147 were also landowners. 

It is interesting to note that almost all the societies com])rised members 
of different trades, tho.se which were composed of members of only one trade 
being very rare. This is due to the fact that most of them were .situated 
in towns and included a town and the surrounding villages in their sphere 
of action. 

Their working capital amounted to 320,275,969 marks, being made u]> 
as follows : 

Share capital 26,280,839 marks 

reserve fund I5,i55,()34 

individual deposits 271,013,287 

current accounts in banks 7, 825, 901) 

320,275,969 marks 


(i^ 'fhe daiii for two cO”f)pcraUve ‘Societies art* lacking 
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The working capital of individual societies varied enormously, as 
appears from the following figures : 


operative society had a working capital of 


50 

7 


more than 
from 2 [to 

I ” 

” 500,000 ” 

i(»o,ooo ” 

less than 


47,664,250 marks 
5,000,000 ” 

5.000. 000 ” 

2.000. 000 ” 

1.000. 000 

500.000 ” 

100.000 ” 


The working capital of the limited liability was much larger than that 
of the unlimited liability societies. 

The number of depositors was 234,351, most of them peasants. Accord- 
ing to their form the deposits represented vshort-term liabilities, but in 
fact most of them were for long terms for the peasants do not withdraw 
their deposits except to buy land. 

The total assets of the 208 co-operative credit 
societies amounted to 320,275,969 marks 


made up as follows : 


bills of exchange 280,126,736 

deposits in banks 15,317,472 

in hand 3.465,170 

various assets 21,366,591 


The Polish co-operative societies usually grant credit, even in the case 
of mortgage loans and even although the loans are for long terms -- three 
to ten years - - in the form of bills of exchange. The co-operative society 
reserves the right to exact rei)ayment before the term expires, if the 
debtor do not ])ay his redemption quotas regularl}?' or if his solvenc}^ 
diminish. 

The profits realized amounted to 16,901,249 marks, 16,510,459 marks 
being interest exacted from debtors. The total expenditure amounted to 
14,174,888 marks, 11,829,068 marks being interest paid to depositors and 
banks and 1,874,324 marks costs of administration. The net profits rea- 
lized by 202 co-operative societies amounted to 2,988,198 marks of which 
the share of six societies was 261,836 marks. Of all the net profits, 1,390,149 
marks were distributed among the members and the rest paid into the re- 
serve fund. 

2) The so-called Rolnik ” (agriculturists') co-operative societies 
for purchase and sale were first formed in 1894, but began to develop on a 
solid basis only in 1900. 

At the end of 1914 there were in Posnania and West Prussia seventy 
Polish co-operative societies for purchase and sale of which sixty-one, hav- 
ing 9,733 members, belong to the Polish federation. All have limited lia- 
bility. The shares are from 20 to 50 marks, and each of them involves lia- 
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bility for five times its anioimt so that the extent of liability incurred by a 
share varies from loo to 250 marks. No member may have more than ten 
shares. Most of the members are agriculturists. 

Data as to their working capital were furnished by only fifty-seven of 
these societies. 

The capital held by these societies amounted to 2,025,012 marks 
including 934,748 marks of paid-up share capital and 1,090,264 marks of 
reserve fund. The liability of the members extended to 9,926,000 marks. 
The societies also disposed of capital belonging to outsiders formed by de- 
posits of individuals and credit obtained from co-perative credit societies. 
Until 1908 private de])osits i)rovided the larger part of the working ca]:)ital. 
In that 3"ear the general meeting passed a resolution that in future the so- 
cieties should accept fewer de])osits from individuals and increase the sum 
of the credit afforded to them by co-o])erative credit societies. In conse- 
quence the societies for ])urchase and sale, in order to obtain larger credit 
from the credit societies, formed with them a s])ecies of personal union, 
admitting to their administrative councils two or three members of the 
administrative council of a credit society. At the end of 1014 the socie- 
ties' debt was 12,532,526 marks, one third being dej)osits of individuals 
and two thirds on current account with credit societies. 

These societies for ])urchase and sale undertake two kinds of business : 
they lni3' for their members goods necessary to agriculture (seeds, manures^ 
forage) ; and they sell agricultural ])roduce on commission. Their business 
of the latt(‘r kind is the more im]>ortant, the selling being also practised by 
the C0'0])erative credit societies and the agricultural circles. 

Their total turnover amounted to .|6, 000, 000 marks, 28,000,000 marks 
standing for sales and 18,000,000 marks for ])urchases. 

3) The co-o})erative societies for subdivision were first formed in 
1890. Today there are altogether thirty-one of them and twenty-two b(‘- 
long to the Polish federation. 

All the societies for subdivision have limited liabilit3\ 

Shares are from 100 to 500 marks and each involves liability- for from 
two to five times its amount. The total membership of the societies belong- 
ing to the federation w^as 5,070. The members are mostly agriculturists, 
large or small pro])rietors ; but the so-called burgher societies include as 
members a certain number of traders and artisans and even some profes- 
sional men. 

Their capital amounted to 11,422,092 marks, made up of a share capi- 
tal of 7,533,970 marks and a reserve fund of 3,888,152 marks. They also 
receive very large credit from the co-o])erative credit societies and from the 
Federal Bank and other Polish and German banks. The deposits of out- 
siders form a minimum of their working caxhtal. lake the societies for 
purchase and sale they often enter into a personal uiiiou with the co-op 
erative societies in their res])ective districts. 

Their business is of two kinds : 

i) They regulate the mortgage debts of landowners ; 


3 
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2) They buy large properties, divide them into small lots, and resell 
them to Polish settlers. 

The data as to their business in 1914 have not been published. 

4) The statistics for 1914 supply figures only as to the membership of 
the consumers’, the trades’ and the building societies. The ten co-oper- 
tive societies of these three kinds comprised 5,811 members. 


UNITED STATE.S. 


AMERICAN SOCIKTY OF EQUITY. — The Gram Grotvcrs* Guide^ Winnipeg, ii April 
igi7- 

Founded in 1902 at Indianopolis, Indiana, the American Society of 
Equity is one of a number of kindred bodies working in the central and north- 
western States for better organization among farmers. From 1902 to 1911 
it had tremendous ups and downs *— a series of successes and failures. 

Its growth has been very rapid in the last four years. The membership 
is now 100,000. It has 7,146 local unions and is operating in fourteen 
States — Kentucky, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, Iowa, Minnesota, North Da- 
kota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Wyoming, Montana, Oregon, Washington 
and Idaho — and has scattered members in other places. 

Under the rules of tliis society a county union comprises five local unions 
and a State union a minimum of five county unions and 500 members. 
In Nebraska and Wyoming there are branches of the National Oflice wliich 
is situated at Wausaw in Wisconsin. The subscription for a new member 
is now $4 a year, of which 50 cents go to the local union, 15 cents to the 
county union, 35 cents to the State, 50 cents to the National Office, 50 cents 
either to the State or to National Equity papers and %2 to the State for 
organizing purposes. 

So far the work of the American Society of Equity has been mainly 
educative and has been carried on through meetings of local unions, liter- 
ature, organizers or otherwise, much as is the educative work of the Grain 
Growers* Associations in Western Canada. This side of the enterprise seems 
indeed to have overshadowed its business side, for until the last two years 
little was done to develop the busincvss organization. 

A little more than a year ago the central organization established the 
American Co-operative Association which is the business organization of 
the American Society of Equity. It is organized under the Wisconsin State 
laws. It has already established several branches and transacted a large 
amount of business. Its first enterprise was to publish The Organized 
Farmer of which the first issue appared on 14 January 1915. 

The large business that has developed has secured for the association 
the very lowest possible prices and enabled it to sell to its members approx- 
imately at the prices charged by wholesalers to retailers. The quality 
of the goods is guaranteed, the customer being under no obligation to accept 
them if the quality be not good. 
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A large quantity of wool is marketed through the association and it 
goes to the manufacturers directly. This year co-operative canneries and 
co-operative driers are being established in the Pacific coast States for can- 
ning and drying fruit. The stockholders of these co-operative societies are 
the organized farmers and 90 per cent, of them are members of the Ameri- 
can Society of Equity. The total capitalization is $250,000 of which 
$3,000 has been paid up. 

The Wisconsin vState Union of the American Society of Equity has 
about 400 local unions and carries on varied work. It boys supplies, 
and was able last year to secure a profit in spite of the narrow margin on 
which business is conducted. Coal, flour, fodder, twine, machinery and all 
kinds of groceries are handled in fifty-pound orders. The price of gluten 
fodder has thus been reduced to members of the union by nearly §9 a ton. 
The Wisconsin State Union publishes its own j^aper, The Equity News. 

At present the association is organizing the Industrial Co-operative 
Union which will, as far as possible, deliver goods directly from the ])roducer 
to the consumer. A company with a capitalization of half a million is 
being started, half the stock to be sold to producers and half to consumers 
in Milwaukee. One or two central receiving plants are being established 
and a number of distributing centres with rigs are being placed in different 
parts of the city. A consequent reduction in the cost of living is anti- 
cipated. 

The activities of the society of Equity vary in different vStates. In Min- 
nesota and Wisconsin the live stock shipping associations have had a great 
development, at least 200 of them being organized by tliis society alone. 
At Farmington in Minnesota a wool warehouse has been established ; and 
not only is a better price being secured for wool, but many excellent garments 
are being manufactured very cheaply and returned to the wool consigners at 
far lower prices than those for which they could buy them elsewhere. In 
North Dakota the chief business has been in grain, and a fight steadily 
waged for some time with the Minneapolis Chamber of commerce has fi- 
nally resulted in the establishment of a separate exchange in St. Paul. 
Other States have dealt with special phases of the marketing and buying 
problem. 



NOTICES reeating TO CO-OPERATION AND ASSOCIATION 
IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


GREECE 


KAIylTSINAKLS (Dr. Jur. D. K.) : gcnosscnschafilichc Bcncgung in Cnrchenland (The 

Co-operative Moveiiieiil in (heece). Balkan-Kevtic, Nc> 4-5, Year 111 , 1916 


In 1911 a new department, called the Ministry of National Economy, 
was created in Greece, and the State has since intervened more importantly 
than before in the country’s economic life. In 19T4 this department pro- 
posed a law as to co-operative societies which has had force since 24 Jan- 
uary 1915 and on which the article here cited bears. 

In drawing up the law the Greek legislature was influenced by the cha- 
racter of the co-operative movement in Germany, and therefore the measure 
presents a combination of Raiffeisen and Schulzte-Delitscli ])rinciples and 
reproduces almost literally many provisions of the German law of 1889 on 
co-operative purchase and labour {Enverhs- und Wirlschajts ^cncmenschaften ) . 
But to some extent the Greek legislature took into account the special cir- 
cumstances of the country, and thus there are in the law certain devia- 
tions from the line traced by German ])rinciples. 

The following are the characteristic features of the Greek law : 

1) In the case of co-ojierative societies of every kind, whether credit, 
agricultural, industrial or other, the law allows their forniation on the prin- 
ciple of either limited or unlimited liability. The foim selected has merely 
to be noted in the by-laws (article 22). As is known the rural co-o]:)erative 
societies, especially those which are credit societies, almost all have unli- 
mited liability. 

2) In the matter of the territorial si3here of an association the Greek 
law adopts the principles of Raiffeisen, in that of the admission of members 
those of Schultze-Delitsch : thus the sphere of co-operative action is li- 
mited to a village or a commune, and the admission of members depends on 
the obligatory purchase of shares. The members of an unlimited liability 
society are obliged to pay the amount of one share, but the by-laws of a 
limited liability society may prescribe the subscription of two or even more 
shares (article 20). 

3) Articles 14 to 67 and 68 of the law prescribe the obligatory for- 
mation of a reserve fund in accordance with Raiffeisen i^rinci]:)les. Ten per 
cent, of the net profits are paid into the reserve fund annually, and such pay- 
ments cannot be intermixed until this fund becomes equal to the share 
capital. The reserve fund serves to cover eventual losses and may not be 
used as working capital. It is invested in State securities. It is considered 
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to belong to the co-operative society in its capacity as a legal person and 
not to be the collective property of the members ; and therefore in case of 
liquidation it is not distributed to the members but is deposited in the Cen- 
tral Fund which remits it to any new co-operative society formed in the 
same place and with the same objects. 

Besides this regular reserve fund the law allows the creation of extraor- 
dinary reserve funds, which have however a quite different character being 
emplo37^able as working cajntal. They may be distributed among the mem- 
bers if the general meeting so decide. 

4) The organs of a co-operative society are the council of administra- 
tion, the council of vigilance and the general meeting. The functions of 
the two former are honorary, only their technical officials being paid. In 
the general meeting of an unlimited liability society all the members have 
equal rights ; in that of a limited liability society the members are divided 
into two classes, those having one and those having two votes. 

5) Articles 55 and 56 provide for the liquidation of societies. Liqui- 
dation takes jilace : 

a) in response to a resolution passed by the general meeting; 

b) when a judgement on a legal point has to be executed ; 

c) in case of failure. 

When a liquidation is necessary liquidators are elected who are respon- 
sible for the conduct of the society's business until the liquidation has been 
effected. 

The law provides finally that wherever a case is not covered by its 
dis])ositions those of the codes of commerce and civil procedure shall be 
followed. 

Up to 31 December 1915 eighty-vseven co-operative societies were 
created under the provisions of this law, namely sixt^-one rural credit so- 
cieties, eighteen rural producers' societies which included eleven for the pro- 
duction of dried currants, and eight rural and urban labour societies. 

Of these eight^^-seveu societies only six had unlimited wliile eighty-one 
had limited liability. 


UNITED STATES. 


i. m^XBLly (J. V. ) and KERR (W U ; . Business pr\ctice and accounts i*or cooperative 
STORES r/. S. Di'pt. Agr. Bull 3S1 (1016), pp. 36, pi. 1). 

The authors have outlined a simple and adequate system of records 
for co-operative retail stores and pointed out fundamental business methods 
that must be observed to insure success. They have discussed this subject 
under the headings of corporate records, statements and reports, operat- 
ing records, auditing, and office equipment. The bulletin outlines in de- 
tail the necessary records and statements essential to the ])roper conduct- 
ing of stores under a co-operative scheme and gives a large number of 
model forms. 
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a. HUMPHRY (J. R.) and KERR (W. H.) : A system op Accotnm for uve-stock shippino 
ASSOCIATIONS. (U . S. Dept. Agr. Bull. 403 (1916), pp. 14). 

In this bulletin t3rpes of sliipping agencies and methods of financing 
shipping associations are described, together with methods of keeping 
the accounts of such associations. The authors have outlined a system 
in which the only books of record required are a cash journal, consisting of a 
multi-column cash book and a journal combined, with provision for a de- 
tailed account of sales of supplies, and an ordinary fonn of loose-leaf 
ledger. They also describe other forms that may be used, such as the 
shipping record envelopes, members' receipts, members' account sales, 
manifcvsts, sales tickets, and cash receipts. Sample forms are included in 
the bulletin. 


3. BBXEIyly (J. A.), MACPHEKSON ( 11 .) and KERR (W. 11.) : A survey of typical coop- 
erative STORES IN THE UNITED STATES. (U. .S. Dept. Agr. BuL 394 (I9l6),pp. 32, pls. 2). 


Data collected from sixty stores in ten States by the Office of Markets 
and Rural Organization in co-operation with the Oregon Agricultural Col- 
lege are reported and discussed. 

" The figures collected in this survey bring out the conclusion that 
the majority of the co-operative stores established are unsuccessful in 
achieving their main object — saving on purchases to members and a re- 
duction of the high cost of living. This conclusion is borne out by the 
supplementary notes collected from managers who could not apply statis- 
tics, and by notes on interviews witli leaders who are acquainted with the 
store movement in whole sections which cbuld not be covered in detail. 
But that there is one real service which the co-operative stores have per- 
formed seems to have been demonstrated again and again. Even in cases 
where stores have failed absolutely and gone into bankruptcy they have 
frequently been responsible for the introduction of improved business me- 
thods in the towns where they were established. They have had the effect 
of stimulating competition. In cases where the merchants have com- 
peted keenly against the co-operative store they have been compelled to 
adopt more efficient business methods. This has resulted in lower prices to 
every consumer in the locality and frequently in better prices to farmers 
on produce 

The authors believe that the conditions necessary for success are good 
leadership, capable management, favourable environment, and adequate 
legal safeguards, and that a lack of these is generally the cause of failure. 
A number of statistical tables, setting forth the various facts concerning 
the stores from which this survey was made, are included in the bulletin. 
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4. GAEPIN (C. J.) and SAWTKl/IvE (D. W.) : Rural clubs in Wisconsin Sta 

Bui. 271 (1916) pp. 58, figs. 22). 

The authors believe that to live on good terms with others is a part 
of modern farming, as truly as to know how to farm, and that the higher 
level of efficiency is reached in the science and art of local agriculture when 
families know one another well and meet frequently. A strong circula- 
tion of ideas and impulses is deemed necessary to counteract discontent 
and the temptation to sell farms and move away from rural districts. 

The authors state that about one fifth of the farmers in Wisconsin 
are members of various rural clubs or attend their meetings. They have 
divided the rural clubs into four typical groups each of which they illus- 
trate by typical examples. The four groups are those of the farmers' 
family dub, the farm men's club the farm women's club, and the young 
folks' club. 
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§ I. S0M1-: ASPJCCTs OF insurance; 

AGAINST FIRi; IN THE UNlTTvE S'fATJCS. 

vStatistics show that in Ihc United >Statcs and Canada the fire wastt? 
is roughly ten times as much ]ier person as in Kurope. This contrast is partly 
explained by the facts that there are more ]^eople in Iuiro])c upon whom 
to calculate this percentage and that n»ore buildings in America are made of 
wood. * The annual American fire waste averages $3 a dollar a head of the 
population, and the United States government in its reports adds to this 
the cost of maintaining fire departments which is as much more. The total 
loss by fire in the United States and Canada for the last ten years has ave- 
raged $230,000,000 a year. 
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a) Fire Insurance and State Control. 

The problem of the organ which shall fix insurance rates has found in 
the United States two opposite and irreconciliable vsolulions : one presup- 
poses that comi)etition secures the most equitable tarifl, the other that 
it is reached by an agreement among companies. 

In New York city a rate agreement was made in 1821, but by 1825 
new^ companies had so increased competition that it was abandoned. In 
1826 an association was formed for similar purposes but it had ceased to exist 
in 1843. In 1866 an effort of far greater sco])e brought about the formation 
of the National Board of Fire Underwriters, composed of seventy-five com- 
panies whose common purpOv^e was to establish and maintain as far as 
practicable a syvStem of uniform rates of jiremium A rating bureau w^as 
organized b}?^ the National Board, and the United States divided it into six 
territorial departments for the jnirpose of rate-making. In t868 thirty- 
seven leading companies entered into the Chicago Compact jdedging 
them.selves to lemove any local agent upon his second conviction for violat- 
ing National Board rates. But it was fifllcially although reluctantly ac- 
knowdedged that there was no gent*ral adherence to rates and they were sus- 
pended. In 3877 the rate-making function of the board w^as abandoned in 
favour of local and sectional boards of fire underwriters, which have conti- 
nued to be ini])ortant factors until the ]:)resent time. Practically the whole 
country is now organized by a group of as.sociations and bureaus. The 
objects of these associations are : i) to ])rovide a conimon organization 
which efficiently performs for all companies work each of them once ])cr- 
formed individually, and thus economizes labour and ex])ense; 2) to estab- 
lish uniform rates of commission to brokers and agents , 3) to form a pro- 
tective alliance against sudden changes in the insurance law' of States ; 4) 
to standardize rates and rating systems, preventing discrimination between 
localities, ('lasses of risks, kinds of ])olicies and persons. 

There was a certain public suspicion of these underwriters’ associa- 
tions on the ground that they constituted trusts detrinient.al to the general 
interest. Hence arose the antitrust statutes and anti-compact laics in many' 
StvTtes which are insjjired by the principle that insurance rates should be 
fixed by com])etition. 

The universal effect of periods of open competition, wdrerever and wdien- 
ever they^ have occurred, has been a cutting of rates to a point below the 
.actual cost of the indemnit^^ Unrestrained competition leads ultimately 
to mono]X)h^ through the elimination (^f the weak or unhntunate and the 
survival of a few^ large and .strong com])anies. vSiuce it allows two different 
companies to (piote different rates on the same ri.sk laws have been ])assed 
requiring corporations doing birsiness in a State to file a schedule of rates 
wdth a State authority and requiring that there be uniform premiums for 
all risks wuiten under the same .schedule. Such a law w^as j)assed in Arkan- 
sas in 1913. A second type of law required the filing of rates with the su- 
perintendent of insurance and invested him with })ower to order excessive, 
unreasonable or inadequate rates to be changed. Such a law was passed in 
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hazard into its component parts. The schedule gives a list of the conditions 
for which an inspector should look, diminishing the probability that he 
will overlook defects or good points. A combination of judgements was 
obtained in determining the charges to be made for the particular risks dis- 
tinguished by the analysis. It might at least be expected that a smaller 
percentage of error would be present under such conditions than in the un- 
aided estimate of any individual inspector. 

The modern era of schedule rating may be said to begin with the pub- 
lication in 1893 of the Universal Mercantile Schedule, an attempt to devise 
a system of rating universally applicable and to render .special schedules 
unnecessary. This schedule starts from a basis rate for a '' standard " 
building in a '' standard '' city, such rate being 25 cents for every l$ioo of 
insurance. To decide what the rate should be on a standard building in a 
given city this city is compared with the standard city. In order to find the 
rate for a given building its construction, occupancy and exposure must 
also be considered. The second important universal schedule, ^the Ana- 
lytic, presented a better formulated analysis of hazard. But both these 
schedides made practically no attempt to justify their results by statistics. 
An insistent demand at the Annual Convention of Insurance Commissioners 
that such neglect should be remedied resulted in the establishment b}^ the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters of an actuarial bureau to ascertain 
fire loss cOvSts. >Subsequently two new schedules were devised, one combin- 
ing some features of the Universal and the Analytic, the other designed to 
make use of the data collected by the foresaid actuarial bureau. The for- 
mer, the L. & L, Schedule, or Farter and Lemmon Rating System, has in 
particular two new features : it lays stress on the burning degree " or 
degree of inflammability and on the influence of floor resistance. The 
it. G, R, Schcdttle, or Experience (rrading and Rating Schedule, is an attempt 
to devise a method of ascertaining the total cost of insuring risks of varying 
character by an analysis of statistics of past experience. The method of 
procedure is : i) to ascertain the ratio of losses, expenses and a fair profit, to 
the insurance written on all risks in the United States ; 2) to obtain a similar 
ratio for the average risk in each particular State ; 3) to ascertain the ave- 
rage United States' rate on a risk of a specific class. The danger of inade- 
quate data as a basis for premiums is thus immensely reduced, while the 
risks in every State are rated in accordance with its jjarticular experience. 
The E. G. R. schedule is plainly an endeavour, however successful or un- 
successful its results may be, to meet fairly the objections of critics to 
existing methods of measuring hazard. 

A few words may be said as to the collection of the data necessary to 
its application. On i January 1915 a standard classification was adopted 
and the actuarial bureau of the National Board of Fire Underwriters began 
a collection of exjierience from almost 190 companies, nearly one third of 
which were mutual societies and not members of the National Board. 
The board's work has been much furthered by the co-operation of the insu- 
rance dejiartments of a number of States. In May 1916, 236 companies 
were co-operating in the work, including 125 National Board companies, 
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52 mutual comijanies, and 59 other companies. In 1915 about 650,000 loss 
reports were received and at the present rate there will be on file at the end 
of 1916 over a million reports of losses sustained and paid by members of 
the bureau. 


§ 2. FaRMKRS’ MUTUAI, FIRK INSURANCE. 

One of the most successful forms of rural co-operation in the United 
States is that of farmers' mutual fire insurance. U]) to the present time 
however it has received but little general publicity. Few men, even among 
the farmers themselves, arc aware of its importance. Many will be si]rpri.sed 
therefore to learn that there are at present nearly 2,000 farjiiers' mutual 
fire insurance comjianies in the United {states. These companies carr^^ 
a total amount of insurance exceeding $ 5,250,000,000. The ]jro])erty on 
which this insurance is written is valued at more than $6,700,000,000 which 
is more than two fifths of the value of the insurable pro] )erty in the forty- 
eight States. 

While mutual fire insurance in the United States dates from 1752, 
the fir.st farmers' mutual fire insurance com}>any came into existence about 
1825. New Kngland and the Middle Atlantic States saw the first attem])ts 
atthisformofeo-operati oil by farmers. It was soon shown that a consider* 
able saving in the cost of fire insurance could be effected by its means and 
the movement spread fairly raj>idly from one community to another. 
By the middle of the century a consideraVjle number of farmers' companies 
of this kind were in existence, and more than half those now^ existing were 
organized before 1850. 

Mo.st of these companies were incoriiorated under sjiecial charters and 
left to do business practically wdthout guidance or supervision. Unfort- 
unately these co-called farmers' mutuals " in some instances failed to 
limit themselves to the segregated risks of moderate value to which their vo - 
lume of business and their methods adapted them. Hence their record in 
this period is by no means one of uniform success. In s])ite this handicap 
the movement continued to extend westwards and southwards from the 
place of its origin. By 1875 there w^ere about .]00 farmers' mutuals and by 
1900 there were at least 1700 of them. Their present number exceeds 1950. 

a) Legislation. 

The rapid extension of insurance on this ])lan after 1850 w as due in no 
small measure to favourable legislation. The first farmers' mutual insu- 
rance law was passed by the State of New York in i S57. This law provided 
that twenty-five or more persons residing in any township of the State and 
owning a total of $ 30,000 worth of projierty which they desired to insure 
might fonu themselves into a mutual insurance company TIk^ were al- 
lowed to insure only buildings and the goods contained therein. They could 
insure no city or village pioperty and could not acceiit risks outside the 
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borders of the home township. They could write insurance against loss or 
damage by fire only. This law, though evidently too restrictive in its 
provisions regarding business territory and the risks that might be assumed, 
appears to have become the model for similar laws in the north central 
States generally, and for some twelve other States situated further south or 
west. 

The early New York law was repealed in 1862 ond it was not until 
1879 that a second law, somewhat more liberal in its provisions, was enacted. 
In the meantime Wisconsin, Illinois, Michigan, Iowa, Minnesota, Ohio and 
Indiana had enacted farmers' mutual fire insurance laws. These laws and 
also the second New York law generally permitted that a number of con- 
tiguous townships or an entire county should form a business territory. 
All kinds of farm property might be insured and the lightning hazard as 
well as that of fire might be assumed. Except the Indiana law they dif- 
fered from theNew Yorklawof iSyginthat they placed the companies thus 
organized under the supervision of the res})ective State insurance depart- 
ments. This step was not taken by New York until 1909. By 1890 practi- 
cally every State in the Middle West and several of those in the South had 
a farmers' mutual fire insurance law. 

The present laws upon this subject, while similar in many respects, are 
by no means equally complete or practical in all their provisions. It may 
be said that at present twenty-five States have fairly satisfactory farmers' 
mutual fire insurance laws. Several other States have scattered provisions 
in their laws as to fire insurance in general which apply particularly to 
farmers' mutual companies. In a few States, having laws which make no 
special reference to farmers' insurance organizations, the companies ope- 
rate either under special charters or under laws applying to all classes of 
mutual fire insurance companies. In six States, all in the South or South- 
West, no record of companies of this kind has been found. 

The older farmers' mutual insurance laws have in practically every 
instance been variously amended. The trend of these amendments has 
been to enlarge the business territory permitted and give more scope 
to the activities of the companies. In several instances they are allowed 
to operate in an entire State. As a rule however the law\s prescribe for them 
territories varying from one to five counties. While many of the companies 
have availed themselves of the provisions allowing such enlargement, the 
great majority still operate in a single country while a few still confine them- 
selves to a single township. 

There has been agrowing tendency, especially in the Southera States, to 
allow the farmers' mutual societies to include windstorm among the hazards 
they assume. Mr. V. N. Valgren states in the paper cited at the beginning 
of this article that the practice is not to be recommended. Each group 
of farm buildings, and to a considerable extent each building within the 
group, is a distinct and separate risk with respect to the fire and lightning 
hazards, but this is not true with respect to the windstorm hazard... The 
practice which is rapidly gaining favour in the Middle West of operating a 
State-wide windstorm insurance company through the co-operative efforts 
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of the local fire insurance companies would add much to the stability and 
safety of the farmers* mutual organizations in any State where combined 
protection is now offered by the local mutuals 

b) Importance 

The total amount of insurance carried by the 1,947 farmers* mutual 
fire insurance companies in existence on i January 1915, the latest date for 
which relatively complete statistics are at hand, was approximately 
$5,264,119,000. The total amount paid for losses during 1914 was 
$10,766,651 and the expenses of operation were $3,138,649, making the 
total cost of this insurance $13,905,300. From these figures it may be 
seen that the average cost per § 100 of insurance in all these companies 
was about 26 cents. 

The farmers* mutual companies almost without exception limit the 
amount of the insurance written to either three fourths or two thirds of the 
actual value of the property. A reasonable allowance for this fact shows the 
total value of the farm property insured by these com])anics to be approxi- 
mately $6,736,000,000. The total value of all insurable farm property 
in the forty-eight States on i J anuary 1 915 was, as nearly as can be estimated, 
$15,886,000,000. This would indicate that nearly 42 per cent, of all 
insurable farm property in the fort>* -eight States of the Union was insured in 
the farmers* mutual fire insurance companies. 

The following table show.s the geographical di.stribution of these compa- 
nies, the total amount of their insurance in force on i January 1915, and the 
average cost of $100 of insurance during 1914 : 


Geographical Division 

Number 
of Mutual 
Compauics on ; 

I January 1915 ; 

Insured v;ilue 

on 

1 J.nnuary 2915 

Average 
cost of $ 100 
of insurance 
in 2914 

■ 


' “ !i^ 

cents. 

New ICngland 

. . . ' 309 i 

1,085,240,088 

32 

Middle Atlantic 

. . ■ 86 . 

149,861,^50 

38 

East North Central .... 

... 74 (> . 

1 993.905,38 V 

24 

West North Central 

• • • , ; 

1,604.003,1 12 

22 

South Atlantic 


2.20,750,703 

: 33 

East South Central .... 

... I .,8 . 

50,732,189 

44 

West South Central ... 

• • • 37 : 

29,564,039 

i 39 

Mountain 

... 23 

i 3,469,76( 

28 

Pacific 

• ■ • , 33 1 

110,532,259 

33 

a'otal 

i ‘ ■"! 

• • • ; 1.947 i 

1 

5,2(>4 ,ii 8,993 

(average) 26 


Thus the average cost of insurance varies from 22 to 44 cents for $ 100 
in the different divisions. For each State in which the total insurance 
amounted to $ 1,000,000 or more the average cost per $ 100 of the insurance 
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in 1914 varied from 70 cents (Georgia) to 12 cents (Utah). The fact that, 
especially in the Southern States, some of these average costs are for insurance 
against windstorms as well as again.st fire and lightning should be remembered. 
About 15 per cent, of all the farmers* mutual companies in the country write 
policies giving the combined protection. This fact makes the average of 
26 cents per $100 for the country as a whole all the more remarkable when 
compared with the rates which farmers without mutual organizations are 
obliged to pay. 

c) The Advantages and the Scope of Farmers* Mutual Fire Insurance 

The total annual saving to farmers b}^ reason of the relatively low insu- 
rance cost in their mutual companies amounts to a very considerable sum. 
No close CvStimatc of this saving has been attempted, since no special effort 
has been made to collect lists of commercial rates for farm risks in the diffe- 
rent States and in the various sections of these vStates. 

It ma}" be safely said however that in a number of the'States where 
farmers* mutual iiivSiirance is most highly developed, the average cost of 
insurance for all these comi)anies intlie State has fallen well below one half 
of the rates quoted b^^ commercial businesses or the so-called bun?au rates. 

The saving of the farmers’ mutual conq^anies in insurance cost may be 
credited mainly" to two sources. First the necessary working expenses of 
large commercial companies for commissions, .salaries, dividends, taxes, 
rents, rating charges, legal assistance, etc. have been either greatly reduced 
or entirely eliminated. Secondly the losses ex])erieiiced have been fewer 
because the moral hazard has been ])ractically removed by precautions 
against over-insurance on the ])art of the farmers* companies, and the diffe- 
rent attitude of the insured towards a company consisting of friends and 
neighbouis than towards a large business com])any having, ])erhaps, its 
premises in a distant town. 

The full ])ossibilities of direct and conscious co-o])eration in farmers* 
mutual fire insurance have not yet been realized. At least one grou]) of 
mutual com])anies in the United States has far outstrip])ed the farmers in 
effectively co-operating for the prevention of losses. This group is known 
as the factory mutuals and consists of nineteen coni])anics, niainl}^ in New’ 
Kngland. They insure only large factories and have so far limited themselves 
to the district east of the Mississipi River. Not only have the^’ secured 
severally the effective co-operation of their members for the prevention 
of losses but they have freely and generously co-o})ernted with each other. 
They have for years maintained a joint bureau in ]^>oston for the advance- 
ment of the science of safe construction and the Irequent and thorough 
inspection of their risks. The oldest of thCvSe companies was organized in 
1835. During the first ten years of its existence its average cost for 
$T00 of insurance was 84 cents. This average for the last ten years has 
fallen below 6 cents, which means that the cost of insurance in this com])any 
has been reduced to approximately 7 per cent . of what it was three quarters of 
a century ago. 

It is believed that what has been done by the factory mutuals can be 
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accomplished, at least in some measure, by other classes of mutual companies. 
The possibilities of further reducing the cost of insurance by the a]ii)lication 
to losses by fire of what is called the principle of sto])page at the 
source '' are believed to be great. 

A group of New England companies have reduced their losses on country 
risks materially in the last few years by means of a system of inspection. 
Comj)anies and groups of companies elsewhere have recently begun enter- 
prises of this kind. All risks should be thoroughly inspected at least every se- 
cond or third year by a well qualified repre.sentati ve of the insuring company, 
and its members duly warned against any dangerous conditions or practices 
discovered. If iieceSvSaiy continuance in the company should be made condi- 
tional on the removal of needless sources of danger of fire. 

The safe construction of farm buildings and their maintenance in a 
safe condition' should be encouraged by a reasonable classification of risks, 
worked out with special reference to ])articular localities. It is hardly fair 
to charge a man who builds carefully and guards his property against dan- 
gerous conditions the rate paid by one who builds carelessly and gives little 
heed to the subsequent safety of his imqierty. Moreover unless the better 
risks are thus recognized there is danger that in spite of the lower average 
cost the best risks within the s])here of a local mutual coni])any ina>' be 
picked up by larger insurance busincvsses which do not classif}'. 

Reasonable efforts should be made b}’ every fanners' mutual eouqiany 
to sjiread information among its members not only as to safe building and 
the u])kee]) of jiroperty but also as to devices for checking any file which 
may occur. The camses of fires should be more thoroughlv studied and more 
carefully tabulated, and the ret)ortb on losses, wdiieh every member of a 
company should see, should grou]) them in accordance with their causes. 
By such concrete examples members are best warned against such dangers 
as those inherent in defective flues, dilapidated and weather-beaten shingle 
roofs, the want of protection against lightning for buildings and fences, 
accumulated soot in chimne>'s, the careless disposal of ashes, accumulated 
rubbish in garrets or elsewdiere. the use of the so-called parlour match and 
the careless use of kerosene, gasoline and other inflammable substances. 

All that has been said is borne out by the reports presented at Spring- 
field on 26 and 27 Januar^’^ bi the eighteenth biennial meeting of the 
Illinois Association of Mutual Fire and Windstorm Insurance Companies, 
and the discussions at this meeting. The data taken from these reports 
show at the same time the progress made by the movement for mutual 
insurance among the farmers of Illinois, and the w eak points of the organiza- 
tion of insurance in this State and to some extent in the whole of the United 
States. 


§ 3 . Farmers' mutuae insurance against fire in ttjtnots. 

The Insurance Superintendent of the State of Illinois rej)ortcd on 1 May 
1915 that there were 232 mutual fire and windstorm insurance companies 
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in Illinois on 31 December 1914, having a total membership of about 175,000 
and distributed as follows : 


District Mutual Fire Insurance Companies 12 

County '' 66 

Township 142 

District Windstorm '' 8 

County 4 

Total , . . ,232 


It is vSeen that the companies are divided into the three classes of dis- 
trict, county and township companies. District com])anies are those 
whose territories are not limited by their charters to a certain county or a 
number of ]X3litical or congressional townshij^s. County companies were 
formerly those whose territory was limited to a single county but by an Act 
which came into force on i July 1909 they were allowed to include conti- 
guous territory. The territory of township companies is limited by their 
charters to a certain number of political or congressional townships not 
exceeding twenty-five. 

The following table summarizes the activity of the mutual fire insu- 
rance companies in 1913 and 1914 : 


*913 


1914 


Number of comivniies 

Risks wrillcu during the year 

Assessments collected during the year . . . 

Total income from all sources 

Eosses paid 

All other expenditure 

Total expenditure \ . 

Cash assets 

Edibilities 

Risks in force at end of year 

Assessment rate on each $100 at risk . . . 
Eosses paid on each $100 at risk ..... 

Number of risks written 

Number of risks in force on 31 December . 


220 

$ 72,382.(176 

678,171 
775 , «57 

5fjo,5‘jS 
T()7,82b 
75«,424 
454, too 
86,730 
301,068,365 

0.22 

0,18 

37/M3 

164,600 


220 

$ 69,224,,|8() 

.507,347 

7^3,700 
544, r «4 

189,802 

735/Ht> 

428,682 

113,903 

3^5,549.673. 

0.19 

0.22 

55.267 

163,248 
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The following figures show the progress made between 1904 and 1914. 


Date 


I January X904 


1 January 1914 


Number of companies , . 
Number of risks in force. 
Amount of insurance. . . 
Average amount of risks, 
lyosses p£iid 


211 

I2tV46S 

175,000,380 


220 

16 ^,6o() 

$ 3<>i,o()b,3<>3 

1,829 


The total amount paid in indemnities in these ten 3^ears was $ 
giving a total yearly average of K 387,115 and a yearly average lor § too 
of insurance of § 0.162. 

The following table throws some light on the average rale of insurance 
in the same decade : 


1 

i 

Y^ar 1 

1 

1 

Millions 

of dollars 

at risk 

1 

1 T.OSSCh 

1 in tiiousaiids of 

1 

, dollars 

V^sses & 
expenses 
in thousands of 
dollars 

, Cost 

per 

, thouSt*nd dollars 

1 for losses 

Co=;t 

per 

thousand dollar.s 
fol 

& e.^pen^e?. 

1 

1 

. . _ 

! 

i 


J 3 ollar,s 

Dollars 

1904 


1 

1 

283 

.418 

; 1-53 

2.20 

1905. . . ! 

198 

i 

337 

^90 

T.70 

2.47 

1906 . . . . j 

197 


301 

•130 

i ^ 

2 17 

1907 . . i 

223 

! 

322 

445 

1 1-44 

2 00 

IQO8 . . . j 

239 

i 

3^7 

505 

; 1.53 

2 ir 

1909 . . - 

251 

1 

1 

375 

543 

i I 49 

1 2.I6 

1910. ... 1 

206 

I 

452 

<>32 

1 I <>9 

1 

2 |0 

1911 . . . . ! 

271 

i 

538 

728 

; 1.95 

1 2 So 

1912 . . . . . ; 

281 

1 

423 

1 596 

; T 50 

1 2 12 

1913. • ' ' 

301 

i 

t 

1 

5O0 

1 775 

‘ 1 90 

1 _ _ 

Aveiage Cost . . 


. . 



! 1.06 

1 2 27 

Cost for first live 

y<.ar.s, per year 



; 1-55 

2.19 

» » second » 

» » 

» 



, 1.72 

2 41 


These figures show an irregular but gradual increase in the loss per thou- 
sand column, the cost for the second being greater than that lor the fir^t 
five years. The circumstance seems to be due to the considerable projxir- 
tion of so-called ** mysterious fires many of which could be avoided b}^ 
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precautions and insjjection. One mutual fire insurance company in Illinois 
classified the causes of the fires for which it paid indemnities as follows : 


Railway engine .... 

I 

Bonfires 

3 

Furnace 

I 

Children playing with matches 

5 

Spontaneous combustion 

I 

Sparks on roof 

12 

Deliberate incendiarism . 

2 

Kerosene and gasoline . . . 

12 

Farm engine 

2 

Defective flues 

23 

Smoking 

2 

Unknown 

24 

Tramps 

2 

Lightning 

100 

Parlour match .... 

3 




Thus in this particular case i6 per cent, of the fires had unknown causes. 
The necessity of ascertaining the causes of fires in order to take the needed 
preventive measures is evident. 

The government of Illinois has not neglected fire prejv^ention but 
formed in 1911 the Fire Marshars Department which is divided into three 
sections. The section of publicity and education conducts ])ublic meetings 
at which the questioii of fire prevention is discuSvSed and the people instruc- 
ted as to their personal responsibility. The section of investigation inves- 
tigates the causes of fires which appear suspicious in order that prosecutions 
for fraud and arson may be conducted. The section of inspection educates 
the people to protect their property. In June T914 more fires caused by 
lightning were reported to the de])artment than ever before in one month, 
namely 120 fires which caused a total loss of $ 202,637. In the same month 
the total number of fires reported was 975 and they caused a total loss of 
$ 957,014. Thus lightning was responsible for 12 per cent, of the fires and 
21 per cent, of the loss. The great majority of the fires occurred in rural 
districts and the bulk of the losses was borne by the farmers. 

The co-oj^cration of the mutual conix)anies would be most valuable, 
and since the interests of farmers arc directly at slake it may be hoped that 
the campaign undertaken in its favour will meet with good results. 

The experience of commercial companies has convinced the farmers* 
mutual fire insurance companies of the need for a standard fire insurance 
policy. Mr. E. W. Monnicr s])oke at the meeting on this subject as follows : 
“ We have in the State of Illinois 220 mutual fire insurance com])anies and 
12 mutual windstorm companies and perhaps as many forms of policy and 
different by-laws. That such conditions exist and that mutual insurance 
companies are successful under such conditions can only be accounted for 
from the fact that mutual insurance conducted under most any condition 
cannot fail to save money when we compare the actual rate of loss in the 
State 'with the rate charged by old line companies, the actual rate charged by 
old line companies being almost or quite double the actual cost of insurance. 
Conservatively speaking 40 per cent, is saved by the members of mutual 
companies as compared with the cost of purchasing old line insurance. 
Can we not do even better than this ? To me it seems an easy matter to 
increase the saving from 40 per cent, to at least 60 per cent, but I do not 
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believe the result will be attained unless it be by co-operation and to attain 
this a standard policy should be adopted by all mutual fire and windstorm 
insurance companies... Comparatively few mutual companies classify risks... 
I have encouraged for several years a lower rate of premium — but without 
success as yet — in the coni])any that I represent on property that is pro- 
perly protected by lightning rods... " 

The diversity which obtains in policies was illustrated diiring a discus- 
sion on the insurance of town property by farmers' companies. The old 
prejudice against insuring town and village property on the same plane 
as farm property is fast disapjiearing. In towns there are better and more 
quickly attainable facilities for fighting fires. Detached town dwellings 
'are liable to be less heavily insured than improved and completely stocked 
farms. Such a farm is so valuable that insurance on it is easily written 
above the legal limit. That town property is not so readily destroyed as 
farm property is proved b}' the fact that some old line companies charge 
the higher rate for farm property. 

The mutual companies follow individual principles in the matter. 
One insures town buildings which are separated from others by as much as 
eighty feet. In the five years ending 31 December 1914 its losses on town 
property were almost negligible, being only S75. The re])resentative of 
another com])an3^ stated at the meeting that his experience of twenty years 
had taught him that small villages gave better risks than farms, but he 
objected to insurance in large towns. Another com])any insures village pro- 
perty separated by 100 feet from other buildings, and yet another village 
jnoperty so separated by 25 feet. One coin]:)any at first insured only houses 
situated 100 feet from other buildings but has reduced this interval suc- 
cessively to 50, 30 and finally 15 feet. Similarly some comi^inies insure 
motor-cars and farm machinery while othens refuse to do so. One company 
insures motor cars as farm machinery for tw^o thirds of their value in the 
first 3^ear, one fourth less in the second year, one fourth less in the third 
year, and one fourth of the original insurance in the fourth and fifth 3"ears. 
Another conipan3’ insures them at a value of not more than S 400 and pays 
two thirds of the a])praivScd value if the machine is destro3’^ed Yet another 
insures them for two thirds of their value in the first year and 20 per cent, 
less in the second. 

The necessity of providing a standard insurance ];olic39 to replace the 
present diverse collection, is therefore evident and will gradualh" be re- 
cognized by the niral population. 

Facilities for insurance are defective, and this fact together with the 
tendenc3" of mutual comjianies to assume too great risks ma3" have formid- 
able consequences. There is therefore a demand for such a modification 
of the law as will allow the farmers' mutual fire insurance companies to 
share their surplus of risks. 

This tendenc3" to unification and co-o])eration among the mutual com- 
panies cannot fail to be to them a new and pow'erful factor of progress. 
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Tlio State Band Bank of the Nobility has recently publi.slied a report 
for 1915. From this it appears that the year was characterized by a dimi- 
nution of the bank's mortgage business. This business had gained a 
really notable ascendancy in the beginning of the twentieth century but 
diminished under the reaction from the influence of the war. 


§ I. Mortgage Business*. 


The number of loans made on mortgages by the Bank of the Nobility 
in 1913, the time when the rise of which we have spoken reached its highest. ^ 
l^oint, w\as 1425, 
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If this figure be compared with the number oi mortgage loans made by 
the bank in 1915, namely 470, a serious retrogressit^n in mortgage business 
will be observed. This was, as the report states, a result of the war, wliich 
influenced the whole oi this year. It also depended to some extent on 
the ordinance of the Committee ol Finances of 23 July which limits 
mortgage business. 

The following table may give a more precise idea of the general de* 
velopment in recent years of this bank’s mortgage business : 

Tabi.k I. - - Mortgai^e Bttfiiness of the Bank of the Nobility 
fyom 1911 to 1915 (in roubles). 

Estimated value of 



Number 

of 

loans 

Area 

mortgaged 

mortgaged properties 

Sums 

lent 

Year 

total by 

deciatine 

total 

by deciatine 



deciatines (i) 

roubles (2) 

roubles 

roubles 

roubles 

IQTT 


1,101,685 

152,166,685 

138 

88, 8..^ 2, 600 

81 

1912 

i486 


160 , 45^.777 

^59 

109,313,100 

92 

1013 


i. 58 f >.«73 

253,726,195 

165 

T4(),o82,ooo 

95 

1914 

1 ’Q2 

1,124,808 

197.590,208 

176 

114,420,400 

102 

^915 

470 

^()6,90i 

71-353.744 

144 

41,827,300 

84 


This table shows that far fewer loans were made in 1915 than in 1914, 
and fewer by still more than during the years before the war. That which 
however chiefly characterizes 1()13 is the sudden interruption in the con- 
stant rise of the average estimated value of the deciatine. The fall of its 
average value is seen to be more remarkable if it be conqxired to the special 
estimated average ^alue which continued to rise even in 1915- Thus in 
1911 this was 105 roubles a deciatine, in 1912 it was 125 roubles, 159 rou- 
bles in 1913 and ibo roubles in 1915. As the normal estimate is based 011 
the average cost of land in a h'cality, and the special estimate on a s]>e- 
cial and detailed survey of the properties concerned, the diiTereiit courses 
of the normal and estimates are an index to the different influence 

which the economic crisis caused by the war has had on farms in general, 
which in their large majority lielong to the jieasants, and on the pioperty 
of the hereditary nobility. The war has deprived the ])casants of a large 
number of labourers whom it has been im|x>ssible to re])lacc. Hence has 
arisen the diminution in the average estimated value of lands, an important 
percentage of which it has been impossible to cultivate or to cultivate 
adequately. The needefl labour on the lands of the nobility was however 
partly supplied by prisoners of wai and in some provinces by the forced 
labour of peasants. 

During 1915 the increase in the special estimated value was howevei 
slight ill comparison with its increase in preceding years, and this fact and 


(1) 1 deciatine = 2.698 acres. 

(2) I rouble -sr 2.1333s. at par. 
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the diminution in the normal average estimated value ate explained by a 
very considerably lessened buying and selling of lands as a consequence 
of the war. The figure representing the purchase of land by peasants, 
who are the great majority of the purchasers, was less than a third of such 
figure for the ])receding year. The development of the mortgage credit 
easily obtained from the Agriculturists* Bank much stimulated the pur- 
chase and sale of lands. The peasants, seeking to satisfy their land 
hunger **, caused prices to rise to unjnecedented heights, yet further raised 
artificially — conditions which have been experienced in other European 
countries. The wai caused these purchases and sales to diminish and thus 
caused also a fall in the price of land. 

Of tlie 470 loans made by the Bank of the Nobility in 1915, 131 of the 
total sum of 3,864,200 roubles were secured by fiist mortgages on a total 
area of 71,502 deciatines of land previously unburdened in relation to the 
bank. The remainder, namely 339 loans of a total sum of 37,963.000 rou- 
bles were granted on renewed or comjdcmentary mortgages on 425,399 de- 
ciatiiies of laud already mortgaged to the bank. 

The following table gives a more exact idea of the indebtedness of the 
lands mortgaged to the bank : 

Taulk II. — Indebtedness of the Lands mortgaged to the Bank 
from 1906 to 1915. 


In relation to the total In relation to the total 

number of mortgaged proiwities mortgaged area 


Years 

Properties 

unmortgaged 

% 

Properties 
already mortgaged 
% 

Unmortgaged 

area 

% 

Area already 
mortgaged 
% 

1 ( 10 () . . . 

32 

(18 


()! 

J907 . , . 

2? 

7 « 

8 

02 

1908 . . . 

25 

75 

12 

88 

1909 . . . 

20 

80 

12 

88 

1C)T0 . . . 

2-1 

?(. 

1 3 

82 

I()II . . . 

ZI 

79 

12 

88 

1912 . . . 

M 

76 

17 

83 

1913 . 

22 

78 

18 

82 

191^^ . . . 

23 

77 

27 

73 

1915 • ■ • 

21 

79 

10 

90 


Since the Bank of Nobility first began business it has granted loans 
secured by mortgages on lands already largely mortgaged, so that it has 
reduced the terms on which the nobility can obtain land credit from banks 
and individuals. During the j'^ears of crisis the activity of the bank was 
limited to support of the properties economically weakest, that is to say 
already burdened with mortgages. This phenomenon is to be observed 
in 1907 when the percentage of the area already mortgaged was 92 and in 
advance of all precedents. The year 1915 comes very near to 1907, its 
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corresponding percentage being 90 and indicative of the seriousness of the 
crisis of 1915 for the landed property of the nobility. 

The number of loans granted on the security of normal mortgages was 
only 114 or 24 per cent., while the other moitgages, 75 per cent, of the total 
number, were made after a special estimate. The total percentage of loans 
thus made during the year was 90. 

The total sum for which the 470 persons, whose applications were 
accepted, applied as loans was 46,951,000 roubles. The bank could grant 
41,827,000 roubles or 89 per cent, of the sum demanded. During the last 
six years the relation between the demand and the supply of loans was 
as follows : 


Taule III. — 

Relation between the Demand and Supply of Loans, 

Sum lent 

Number of cases per loo roubles 

in which the whole demanded 

Years 

sum demanded 
was lent 

roubles 

— 

— 

— 

lC)IO 

86 

52 

IQII 

9 ^ 

51 

1912 

02 

40 

1913 

«4 

46 

1914 

93 

49 


H 9 

37 


It is apparent from this table that during these six years the v\rhole 
sum demanded was lent in the largest percentage of cases. The bank 
sought to concentrate its aid on the neediest properties and was, in view 
of the crisis, obliged in many cases to lend the whole sum demanded. 

The average area of the properties mortgaged to tlie bank on i Jainiar}" 
1915 was 498 deciatiiies ; that of those mortgaged afresh in 1915 was 546 
deciatines. The greater part, namely 61.9 per cent., of the latter belonged 
to the class ot medium-sized farms (from 100 to 1000 deciatines of culti- 
vable land) ; 23.6 per cent, were small farms of less than 100 deciatines ; 
and the remainder, namely 14.5 per cent., were large properties of more 
than 1,000 deciatines. Of the total area of the properties mortgaged in 
1915, 60.8 per cent, belonged to the class of large properties (more than 
1,000 deciatines of cultivable land) ; 36.8 per cent, to that of medium-sized 
properties and 2.4 per cent, to that of small properties. These data, if 
compared with those for the years from 1905 to 1915, confirm the statement 
that medium-sized properties have least ix)wer of economic resistance. 
Table IV shows that it is exactly in periods of crisis, as in the years from 
1908 to 1910, or even more so in the period in which the consequences of 
a crisis are more felt, that the percentage of mortgaged properties of medium 
size rises ; for these properties are those which need most care and support 
in order that they may surmount a crisis. 
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Table IV, — Mortgaged Properties according to Size. 

RelaUvdy to num^r of mortgaged Relatively to total area 


Year 

Large 

properties 

O' ' 

/o 

Medium-sized 

properties 

% 

Small 

properties 

% 

Large 

properties 

% 

Medium-sized 
' properties 
% 

Small 

properties 

• Ti 

1906 . . 

27.2 

55 -« 

17.0 

8 -I -3 

15.0 

0.7 

1907 . . 

28.2 

51-3 

20.5 

77-9 

2 T.I 

I.O 

1908 . . 

r6.2 

62.0 

21.8 

59-7 

38.1 

2.0 

1909 . . 

18.4 

63.6 

18.0 

65.8 

32.7 

r -5 

1910 . . 

13.2 

60.4 

26.4 

68.1 

29.8 

2.1 

I9TI . . 

16. 1 

56.0 

27.4 

71.6 

29.4 . 

2.W 

1912 . . 

15-5 

50.8 

273 

71.7 

26.6 

1-7 

IQI3 . . 

18.9 

58.1 

23.0 

77 -'» 

20.9 

1.2 

1914 . . 

16.7 

57-1 

26.2 

77 .(» 

21.7 

I -3 

1915 . . 

M -5 

6i.() 

23.6 

(-0.8 

39.8 

2.4 


An examination of transactions in each district vsli(;ws that hirgc dis- 
tricts in which the capitalist system of cultivating land is followed give most 
n\sistance to a crisis, and that resistance is comj)aratively weak wbere tlio 
large properties are still in the stage of primitive cultivation. 

In 1915 mans were secured hy renewed mortgages on j()() propiTties 
having a total area of 425,339 deciatines and a value ot ()3,9if),S57 roubles. 
The total sum thus lent was 37,903,100 roul)les. of which 23,825,()Oo rou- 
bles was the sum granted wh.en the loan originated and was renewed, while 
the remaining 14,137,500 rouldes or 60 jkt e nt of the total snnrleiit was 
the sum of the complementar}" loans made at the time of rene>val. 'riirough- 
out tlie year onl}^ one ])rivileged loan was granted to the Russian nobles 
to enable the jmrehase of projKTties in the province^ of West and South- 
West Poland. This loan was of 150,000 roubles and tlie land bought had 
an area of 2,000 deciatines. The following table will give a more exact 
idea of the development of reiiew'als of mortgages from 1901 to 1915, 
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Tabek V. ~~ Reneivah of Mortgages from igoi to 1915. 


Year 

Number 

of 

loans 

Number 
of loans 
on renewed 

Percentage 
of renewed 
loans 

Sums lent 

roubles 

l*crcenU^;e 
of sums lent 
on renewed 
mortgages 

, 



mortgages 

% 



% 

1901 . . . 

1 Q 5 C> 

894 

46 

2(>, 549,300 

f)2 

igo2 . . . 

1841 

975 

5.5 

6^512,400 


1903 . . . 

1549 

858 

55 

66,523,700 

73 

1904 . . . 

1259 

722 

57 

52,950,100 

75 

1905 . . 

846 

5-^5 

64 

39,782,200 

81 

1906 . . . 

625 

37 « 

60 

32.788,200 

73 

1907 . . 

280 

2<i2 

72 

26,164,000 

92 

igoH . . , 

518 

326 

63 

26 , 54 (). 5 f)o 

84 

1909 . . . 

784 

525 

67 

49,701 ,(>• )0 

82 

1910 . . . 

1248 

Ho2 

64 

87,125,4110 

72 

1911 . . 

1355 

894 

6(1 

88,842,600 

78 

1912 . . . 

i486 

040 

63 

109.314.100 

73 

1913 . . . 

1425 

(.48 

(>() 

r4(),t)S2,ooo 

71 

1914 . . . 

1202 

849 

6 f) 

114 290,400 

71 

1915 . . . 

6»7 

.’)36 

72 

418,273,000 

V 


As is seen from this tahh* t)u* ] ercentai^o of the renevw*! mortgages 
is ver> high and the miinher of the loans ma<le by the bank in the course 
of the hist fifteen years is very low; and Ihe agrarian disorder^ brought 
grave loss to the ])ro])erty of the nobility only in iqoj, the last year in 
which they occurred. In other words this table is i^roof of the crisis active 
in Russia in to get the better of whieh the bank had o’! Iielp land al- 

ready burdened with mortgages. 

As for the definite results of the ])rivileged mortgage business, repre- 
sented by a sum eipial to 75 per cent, ot the value of the mortgaged lands, 
which aimed at laiabling the mibles to buy lands in Poland, it ditl not reacli 
too high a figure. l*Vom T<Sfq, the date of the first transactions of thi*- 
kind, tlic bank has thus facilitated the passage to tin* o\\ iiei>>}iip of Rus- 
sian nobles oi fiirins \’vlueh. previously belonged t<> P')les. Tlieir total 
area was 533,0^.] deciatines and their total estimated \alue 32,3i(),o2i 
roubles. 


Table VI. - Privileged Mortgage Trunsaditois to enable the Pan base 

of Land i;i Poland, 


Area lH)ught with the Uusk’s aid : lu the hands of the purch.u^cis 

from 1894 to 1915 aftci the transaction 

Amount 
of loan 
Roubles 


I i : 

560, 887;3(>, 150, 031:36.971, 500, 

I 


Number 
of farms 


Area of laud i 
bought 
Deciatinirs 


Estimated 

value 

Roubles 


Amount 
of loon 
Roubles 


NumbiT 
of iarms 


Area of land F'st imaf cd 
bought value 

Deciatines Rouble? 


28 


92 j 205,255 I 4,708,746! 1 1,010,400^ 
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§ 2. Saue of properties. 

Of the 41,827,300 roubles, which are the total sum of the loans granted 
by the Bank of the Nobility in 1915, a sum of 13,773,400 roubles was paid 
to the borrowers in the form of bank bonds. And as bank bonds of 1915 
could be realized at 77.7 per cent, on an average, the sum really received 
by the owners of the mortgaged lands was about 10,700,000 roubles or 
approximately 25 per cent of the total sum granted by the bank. This 
fall in the current rate of bank bonds caused the proportion of the sum 
granted to that actually paid to borrowers to be less than it had been for 
six years. In the years from 1910 to 1915 the percentages formed by the 
sums paid were respectively, 38, 36, 37, 40, 39 and 26, and the percentages 
formed by the sums retained were therefore 62, 64, 63, 60, 61 and 74. 

The remainder was represented by the renew^ed debt to the bank of 
22,489,000 roubles, and the sums retained for the extinction of foreign 
mortgages or other purposes, wliich amounted to 5,565,900 roubles. 

In the whole course of the bank's existence mortgages to various mort- 
gage credit banks have been redeemed up to the amount of 1,095,700 rou- 
bles. 

The following table gives a more exact idea of the bank's business 
fiom 1886 to 1915. 


Tabi.k VII. Redemption and Marina Renewal Business 
from 1886 to 1915. 



Redemptions & renewals 

in terms of thousands of roubles 


Bunk 

1 

— 

- 



- 


Total 


1 1886- 

1891- 

1896- I 

1900- 

190O- j 

1911- 

X9I5 



1 1890 1 

1895 

1900 

1905 

1910 1 

1915 


Bank of the Nobility .... 

1 

; 4,^00 

73,800 

150,300' 

156,800 

j 

109,800, 

i 

240,400 

22,500 

698,600 

Sijeclal office of that bank . 

i i‘», 900 ; 

15,800 

' 

51,300, 

2,400 

400; 

1,200 

j 

100 

I 

1 86,809 

Other mortgage credit banks 

! ZI0,600; 

1 1 

52,400 

80,500^ 

31,300 

1 

1 9 f 40 o| 

30,100 

200 

310,300 

Total . . . 

1 130,600] 

142,000 

' 282,100' 

! i 

i 

i90,50Oj 119,600, 

j 1 

- , 

271,700 

22,800 

.J 

1,095,700 


The sums intended for amortization, paid voluntarily and in advance 
to the bank by borrowers in 1915, reached the sum of 3,521,855 roubles. 
These payments emancipated from all burden of mortgage 629 properties 
having’ a total area of 106,045 deciatines, of w^hich 62,917 remained the 
property of persons belonging to the hereditary nobility, while .|6,i28 de- 
ciatines w'ere ceded to persons outside the nobility for the w’hole time for 
which they sliould remain mortgaged to the Bank of the Nobility. 

The total sum paid in 1915 comprised 1,822,439 roubles paid by the 
nobles and 1,599,416 roubles paid by persons not belonging to the nobility. 
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A comparison of data for previous years with those of 1915 gives the 
following table, which makes clear the large diminution of redemptions 
in 1915. 


Tabee VITI. -- Voluntary Redemptions from 1910 to 1915. 


Redemption 


Percentage of debts 
redeemed 


Percentage of mortgaged 
land emancipated 



Area freed 

Sums 

intended 

SUULS 

Sums 

Lands 

Lands 


from 

for 

paid 

paid 

belonging 

belonging 

Year 

mortgages 

redemption 

by the 

by others 

to 

to others 


— 


nobility 

% 

than nobles 

nobles 

tlian nobles 


deciatines 

roubles 

% 

% 

<y 

/o 

1910. 

239.144 

7,228,170 

0.7 

6.1 

1. 1 

5 ^’ 

I9II. 

401,529 

11,386,067 

O.I 

8.6 

1.2 

12.9 

1912. 

232,017 

6,716,872 

0.8 

5-4 

0.9 

6.7 

19^3. 

247.334 

7,236,954 

0.() 

5-3 

1.2 

7-3 

1914. 

148.334 

5.179.433 

0.7 

3-8 

0.8 

i-7 


97.»43 

1,616,066 

<'■3 

1-3 


1-7 


This table shows one fact which is not without interest, namely that 
the most imjiortant redemptions are made by persons wdio do not belong 
to the nobility. 

The total number of properties mortgaged to the bank which changed 
owmersliip during 1915 was 1544. Their total area was 691,983 deciatines 
and they were burdened wath a total mortgage debt of 29,443,300 I'oiibles 
which changed ownership with them. 

These properties were distributed a^ follows among the classes of so- 
ciety : 


Table IX. — Sale in 1915 of Properties mortgaged to the Bank of the Nobility, 


Purchasers 

Number 
of alienated 

Area 

Mortgage debt 
burdening alienated 
properties 


properties 

deciti tines 

roubles 

I. Hereditary nubility . . . 

373 

227, (>20 

15,062,800 

2. Institutions (largely the 
Bank of Agriculturists) . . 

31 

7,802 

719.200 

j. Peasants 

951 

88.455 

6,ir6.ioo 

4. Middle cla.ss 

35 

4,2.88 

270,800 

5. Traders 

39 

291.970 

4,136.000 

6 . Various others ... 

115 

71.848 

3.117,800 

Total .... 

1.544 

691,983 

•?' 9 . 443 . 3 W 


The data as to the alienation of properties mortgaged to the bank 
during the fifteen last years are also of notable interest. The alienations 
were as follows : 
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Tabi,e X. — Sale from 1901 to 1915 of Lands mortgaged to the Bank. 

Area of laiide sold 


Purchasers 

1901-1905 

deciatiues 

1906-1910 

deciatines 

19x1-1915 

deciatines 

Total 

deciatines 

Institutions (the 
Bank of the Agri- 
culturists) . . . 

i <>735 

2.045,197 

117,058 

2,178,990 

Peasants . ... 

477, 099 

1,866,164 

1,168,403 

3.511.662 

Middle class .... 


72,861 

78,902 

241,348 

Traders 

■134.329 

159,474 

162,894 

756,697 

Various others . . 

471.728 

3.36.657 

472,782 

1.281,167 

Total. . . 

1.489,483 

4,480,353 

2,000,038 

7,969.864 


The large extent of land which in these fifteen ye^rs becaiiie the pro- 
perty of persons outside the nobility, namely 7.()69,8()4 decialincs, confirms 
the statements in '' Materia] for vStatistics as to the Transmission of Lands 
in Russia. The fact is therefore that nobles lose land and peasants come 
to pOvSsess it. Most of the land bought by the credit institution is resold 
on pri\dleged terms to small landless cultivators ; and if the 2,178,99c) de- 
ciatines bought by these institutions be added to the 3, 511, (122 sold directly 
to the peasants, the enormous total is reached oi 5,691 ,f)2T deciatines which 
have passed from the hereditary nobility to small cultivators in the space 
of only fifteen 3^ears. 71,6 per cent, of these lands were sold to persons 
outside the nobility. If we examine the sale of mortgaged lands during 
the same fifteen years we find that the nobility constitute a large percentage 
of the pur<"hasers, wliich is to say that a large* although a diminishing per- 
centage of the lands sold remain in tlic ])ossession of the nobility. In the 
first quinquennial period, that lasting from 1901 to 1905. 6 j.2 ])er cent, 
of the total number of ])nrchasers of lands mortgaged to the bank belonged 
to the nobility and only 14.8 per cent, to the x>casantry. In the second 
quinquennial period, 1906 to 1910, the nobles constituted 29.6 per cent, 
and the peasants 61.2 i^er cent of the purchasers. From 1911 to 1915 the 
nobles constituted 46.1 x)ei cent and the x^easants 31.2 per cent, of tlie X)ur- 
chasers, wdiich is to say that the nobles had regained a x^redominaiice. But 
if the figures for this last period be examined from year to year a marked 
rise in the x)crccntage of x>casant xnirchasers is discovered in the first year 
and a fall of 32.3 x^cr cent, in 1915. Not only does a large extent of mort- 
gaged lands pass to persons outside the nobility and esi)ecially to thei>ea- 
sants, but this extent tends to increase while the purchasing power of the 
hereditary nobility diminishes. At the same time a certain extent of land 
passes to traders, that is to say the caxntalist middle class. Tliis merely 
confirms the x>ersi)icuous remarks of I^cro^^-Beaulieu in his work on Russia: 

The Russian nobilit39 no longer X)rotected against others and themselves 
by the impossibility of selling to x)ersons of a class not sheltered by the 
syvstem of succession, are exi)osed to slow^ expropriation in favour of the 
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middle class and the peasants, who every year become possessed at theii 
expense of a larger share of the soil. 

On I January 1915 the total sum of arrears due to the bank by borrow- 
ers was 26,024,192 roubles. During 1915 the bank should have received 
as current mortgage revenue 43,167,391 roubles, plus 729,218 roubles in 
special revenues, or a total sum ot 43,896,610 roubles. It recovered how- 
ever only 39,131,810 roubles. At the end of 1915 the total sum of ar- 
rears was 31,082,105 roubles. This very large sum is tlie best index to the 
crisis of which we have already spoken. 

Besides the sum of debts contracted on mortgages, which was 
853,973,206 roubles, and that of ariears which was 31,082,155 roubles, bor- 
rowers were «also indebted to the bank on 31 December 1915 for 133,193 
roubles not bearing inlerest, 1,167,525 roubles which constituted special 
debts, and 1,563,627 roubles of deferred interest. Moreover by the law of 
26 April 1906 the Bank of the Agriculturists was the debtor of the Bank 
of the Nobility to the extent of 166,437, 6()«S roubles. 

Tlie total muiiber of mortgaged properties, the sale uf which by public 
auction w'as decreed in 1915 because h^gal charges had not been paid for 
more than a year, was 7,364 or 26 ]>er cent. 

The hillowiag table giv’es a more exact idea ot the number of proper- 
ties of which the sale by public aucti(>n was decreed : 

Tabeic XI. - Properties of xehich the Sale hy Public Auction u'us decreed 

from 1901 to r()i5. 


Pay meat not m.ide In whole 

On i May On i Noveml>cr 




Number 

— 

NumlKir 




Number 

of properties 

N umber 

of properties 



of properties 

to be sold 
by auction 

of properties 

to be sold 
by auction 

Properties 

of which 


of whicii 

in relation 

of which 

in relation 

Year 

the suilc 

to total 
nuratjer 

the sale 

to total 
mimlxrr 

the sale 

by auction 


by a\tciiou 

of morti^god 

b3 auction 

of mortgaged 


>*as decreed 

proi>erties 

n 

/o 

was decreed 

properties. 

% 

uas decreed 

0 

0 

1901 . . , 

2,284 

11 

2.59.S 

13 

24 

1902 . . . 

2.401 

1 1 

2-533 

12 

23 

T903 . . . 

2.680 

12 

2.515 

11 

23 

1904 . . . 

2.632 

II 

2.9S3 

13 

24 

i <305 . . . 

^*673 

12 

2 , 9')9 

12 

24 

i(p() . . . 

3.^15 


4,22b 

^7 

> 7 

1907 . . . 

4 . 35 ‘) 

^7 

4309 

^7 

34 

1908 . . . 

4 . 35 Q 

17 

4.141 

i() 

33 

1909 . . . 

4.072 

X6 

3.730 

15 

31 

1910 . . . 

3 . 4 ^> 

14 

3.037 

12 

26 

19H . . . 

2,(>I1 

10 

2.51b 

TO 

20 

1912 . . . 

2 . 57 (> 

10 

2,710 

10 

2 U 

1913 . . . 

2.625 

10 

2,627 

10 

20 

1914 . . . 

3,OvSo 

II 

2.736 

10 

21 

1915 . . . 

2 . 5*1 

12 

3,643 


26 
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This table shows once more that 1915 was a year of crisis ; but it is 
interesting to note that, in spite of what can be^deduced from the number 
of properties of which the sale by auction was decreed, the economic de- 
pression of this year did not reach the gravity of the crisis of 1906-1908. 

This table also show^s that the position of the mortgaged properties 
is far from brilliant. In 7,320 out of the 7,364 cases of which we have 
spoken the auction could be revoked, either because the charges were paid 
at the last moment (4,055 cases), or because the term for payment was pro- 
rogued, or because the bank gave other facilities to the tardy (3,265 cases). 
In other words the auction could be revoked in 3,265 cases, thanks to va- 
rious facilities ** which had a beneficient character". Only 44 properties 
were actually put up for auction, and of these 37 were sold while five re- 
mained the bank's propert5\ is interesting here to note that, according 
to one of the bank's reports, " the credit of the sold properties had been 
exploited b}^ the proprietors u]) to its final limit ; their sale was not due to 
influences of the moment but was the ine\ 4 table consequence of the absolute 
impotence of these properties to continue to enjoy credit. " 

The total number of properties which have thus passed to the bank 
l^ecame 120, of which 102 are situated in the Caucasus. 


§ 3. The bank’s funds. 

In the beginning of 1915 the funds of the Bank of the Nobility were as 
follow^s : 

1) A capital formed by various issues of bonds of the total value of 
948,700,700 roubles. 

2) A capital of 74,9.^2,097 roubles constituted by bonds issued in 
1889 and not repaid. 

3) A reserve capital of 12,583,618 roubles. 

During the year bonds for 19,337,700 roubles were issued. In all 
8,807,300 roubles were repaid. At the end of the year the bank's bonds 
reached the total amount of 960,231,100 roubles, distributed as follows : 


Bonds 3.5 % 389,445,000 roubles 

4 % 145.202,100 

4-5% 239,948,700 

5 % 149705.300 

5 % in lots 35.930,000 


Total . . . 960.231,100 


During 1915 the capital formed by 1889 bonds in lots did not change 
(74.942,097 roubles). 

In 1915 the reserve capital was increased by 3,452,635 roubles and thus 
the bank's reserve fund reached on 31 December the sum of 15,986,253 
roubles. 
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Besides this capital the Bank of the Nobility disposed at the end ot 
1915 of real estate of the total value of 1,311,800 roubles, plus other and va- 
rious assets amounting to 17,318,586 roubles, and also of a special com- 
memorative capital of ten million roubles. 

To sum up : during 1915 the Bank of the Nobilit3" notably reduced 
those of its transactions on wliich the crisis due to the war had an unfa- 
vourable influence. 

There was an important diminution in the bank's loans, a notable 
diminution in its emission of bonds (89,948,800 roubles in 1913, 70,138,500 
roubles in 1914 and 19,337,700 roubles in 1915) ; a fall in the current value 
of bonds (90.5 per cent, of their nominal value in 1913, 81 to go per cent, 
in 1914, and 75.2 to 81.625 per cent, in 1915) ; an ini])ortant decrease in 
amortization (12.490,703 roubles in i<)i3, 10,156,811 roubles in 1914 and 
3,552,577 roubles in 1915) ; and a decrease in the extent of land mortgaged 
(this increased by 163,546 deciatines in 1914 and decreased by 78,330 decia- 
tines in 1915). On the other hand there was a very notable increase in the 
amount of unpaid interest. 

It follows on the preceding data that the bank's mortgage birsiness 
tends to diminish, and that 1915 was marked by too sudden a movement 
in accordance with this general tendency’ 

It also follows that the ])ercentage of renewed mortgages tend^ con- 
stantly to increase, and this is im])ortant. In the mass of the business it is 
these renewals and the eomplemeiitar}* mortgages wliich ])revail. This 
because in the large majority’ of cases loans to the nobility served not to 
improve their farms but to meet ex])enses of another kind. Thus with all 
the facilities granted mortgages liave on the whole aggravated tlie condi- 
tion of properties, The^'^ marked ver^^ often the first stage towards liquida- 
tion, towards the passage of a property to the ownership of persons outside 
the Jiereditarv nobilitv. 
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GERMANY. 


AlyTROCK (Walther V). Kur und Neumaikisches Rittersdiaftllches Krcditinstitut und neues 
Brandeburgischcs KiedlUnstitut. Verdflentlichungen des K6nigl. PreusBischen I^nds-Oe- 
konomie-CoHegium {The Institutions of Land Credit jot the Fiefs of Kurmark and Neumarh 
and the New Credit Institute of Brandenburg, Publications of the Royal Prussian College of 
Agrarian Economy) Pamphlet 17. Berlin 1915. 

In this book are set forth the origin and development of two special mort- 
gage institutions of Brandenburg and the results obtained by the action 
of each. 

Of them that known as the Kur- und Neumarkishces Ritterschaftliches 
Kreditinstitiit was formed on 15 June 1777. As its name indicates it is 
one of the special financial institutions the operations of which affect feu- 
dal landed property, such property securing the mortgage deeds they issue, 
wliich are insured by the collective guarantee of all those who compose thCvSe 
institutes. 

This particular establishment is distinguished among the numerous 
German financial institutions because its mortage deeds are guaranteed 
only by the group of x^roj^rietors who are its members and own the mortgaged 
prox^erties in question, and not by all the local noVnlity, as in Silesia and 
Pomerania, nor by all the proprietors of fiefs, as in Prussia. 

According to the by-laws of 1777-1784 the following may belong to this 
institution : 

а) All nobles whose jiroperty in land is worth more than 6,000 tha- 
lers (i) ; 

б) All landowning commoners whose rural proxierty is worth more 
than 20,000 thalers. 

The activity of the institution is limited to the territory of Brandenburg 
as this was defined in 1777 ; that is to say to the districts of Stendal, Salz- 
wedel, Gardelegen and Osterburg in Saxony, Schevelbein, Dramburg, Pyritz, 
Saatzig,* Regen wald and Randord in Pomerania, and to the single district 
of Griinberg in Silesia. The districts annexed to Brandenburg after 1777 
are excluded, those namely of Sternberg, Niederlawitz and Futerlx)g-I<ucken- 
wald.. 

The annual statistics for 1890 supply, as shown by the following table, 
the number of landed properties authorized to belong to the mortgage in- 
stitute : 


(i) I thaler ~ 2s. ii '/grf. at par. 
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Provinces 

Number of Fiefs 

Other Properties 

Number of 
Properties 

Brandenburg . . . 

.... 1 ,*I 3 

173 

1,386 

Saxony, Pomerania 

and Silesia 252 

27 

279 

Total . 

.... 1.465 

200 

1,665 


It will be useful to give here some statistical data as to the business 
of the institute from 1875 to 1913, taking every period of five years : 



Number of 
Mortga^ 

Year 

Number of 
Mortgaged 


ProperUes 


Properties 

1875 . . . 

651 

1900 

. . . . 1,000 

1880 . . . 

• • • 777 

1905 

• • • • 955 

1885 . . . 

. . . 940 

1910 . . 

. . . . 900 

1890 . . . 

. . . 1,008 

1913 

881 

1895 . . . 

. . . 1,029 



This table shows that the number of mortgaged ])roperties increased 
steadily from 1875 to 1895 but decreased steadily from 1895 to 1913. 

As to the total debt secured by mortgages the statistics show that this 

grew steadily from 1875 to 1900, and then diminished 
lations. The fact appears from the following figures 

saving for some oscil- 


Total Debt secured 


Total Debt sccureil 

Year 

by Mortgages 

Year 

by Mortgages. 


Marks (r) 


Marks. 

1875 . . . 

89.097,732 

1900 . . . 

19^,928,550 

1880 . . . 

120,703410 

1905 . . . 

192. 291 160 

1885 . . . 

152,551.580 

1910 . . . 

182,361,730 

1800 . . . 

180,618,200 

1913 . . . 

18(8,725,(120 

1895 . . . 

192,303,100 



The average 

amount of a debt secured by a moitgage is shown by 

the following table to have increased 

continually from 1875 to igrj : 


Average Amount of 


Average Amount of 


a Debt secured 


a IXbt secured 

Year 

by a Mortgage 

Year 

by a Mortgage 


Marks. 


Marks 

1875 . . . 

136,835 

1900 . . 

. . . I()4.Q20 

1880 . . . 

• • 155,347 

1905 . . 

. . . 201,352 

18S5 . . . 

. . 162,289 

1910 . . 

. . . 2023 >2] 

1800 . . . 

• . 179.185 

1913 . . 

. . . 

1895 . . . 

. . 185,912 




The mortgage deeds bear interest at various rates — 3, 3 and 4 per 
cent. The rates in 1913 were as follows : 


I mark =: about 1 1 at par. 
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Mortgage Deeds. 
Macks. 

66,951,200 

108,859,030 

12,915^690 

188,725,920 


Rate of interest. 

3 per cent, 

3 ^ per cent. 

4 per cent. 


Mortgage deeds at 4 % per cent, were in circulation until 1880 when 
they were converted into deeds at 4 per cent. 

An autonomous department of this institute, which was formed in 1873 
and is known as the Kur und Neumdrkische Riiterschaftlich Darlehenskasse, 
acts — as its name indicates — as the establishment's lending fund and 
transacts all relevant business. 

♦ 

♦ ♦ 


The second institution of which we here have to speak, the Neues Bran- 
deburffisches Kreditinstitut, was formed on 3*; August 1869. Its promoters 
aimed at securing the advantages of credit for commoner landowners, as 
much as or even more than for the nobility, thus supplying the gap left 
by the first institution we have noticed. 

According to the rules of 1911 the institution admits all landed pro- 
prietors not members of the Kur-ttnd Neumarkisches RitferschaifHches Kre- 
ditimtitiit who own more than five hectares (i) of land. 

Its activity extends over all the present territory of Brandenburg and 
also over the districts which belonged to Brandenburg until 1869 and w^ere 
then separated from it (Osterburg, Stendal and Gardelegen in Saxony, 
Schevelbein, Dranbuig, Saatzig and Regenwald in Pomerania, and Griinberg 
in Silesia). 

The number of commoner landowners belonging to this institute is, 

^ that is 69.476 in the wdiole 

according to the statistical uata 01 19-^ ^ v _ . 

territory of Brandenburg, and 13.649 in Saxony, ^ nu+V 1' 

The following table gives some other noteworthy statistical da. 
to the number of properties mortgaged and as to the total debt secui t'd 


as 


by mortgages from 1875 to 1912. 


Number of Mortgaged 


Year. 

Properties. 

1875 

. . 22 

1880 

93 

1885 

1.377 

1890 

4.195 

1-895 

6,649 

1900 

9.007 

1905 

9.931 

1910 

10.375 

1912 

10.444 


Debt secured by Mortgages. 
Marks. 

739 > 95 o 

3,694,600 

30.144.800 

74.274.300 

105,672,900 

x30.972.350 

141,729,150 

142.072.800 
146,202,400 


(1) I hectare = 2.47 acres. 
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The figures of this table show that both the number of mortgaged 
properties and the sum of the mortgage debt increased continuously from 
1875 to 1912. 

On the other hand the average amount of a debt secured by a mortgage 
diminished continuously in the same period, in contrast to the phenomenon 
noticed in the case of the first institution with which we dealt. The fact is 
clearly shown by the following table : 


Averajgc Amount Average Amount 

of a Debt secured by of a Debt secured by 

a Mortgage. a Mortgage. 

Year. Marks. Year. Marks. 

1875 33.634 14.541 

1880 39.727 1905 14,272 

1885 21,892 1910 13,820 

1890 17.705 1912 13.999 

1895 15.893 


The rate of interest on mortgage titles is 3, 3 or 4 per cent., as is 
shown by the following figures which refer to 1912 : 

Mortgage Titles. 

Marks. Rate of mterest. 

26.090 300 3 per cent. 

116,008,850 3^/2 per cent. 

4,103.250 4 i)er cent. 

Until*i875 mortgage titles at 4, 4 and 5 per cent, were current. Those 
at 5 per cent, were converted in 1880, those at 4 per cent, in 1885, and 
finally those at -t per cent, in 1895. From 1895 to 1911 only titles at 3 and 
3 per cent, were in circulation, but in 1912 titles at 4 i)er cent, were again 
issued. 


UNITHl) STATKS. 

Thompson (C. W.) : FACTORS AFFECTING INTEREST RATES AND OTHER CHARGF:S 
ON SHORT TIME FARM I.,OANS, pp. 12, pis. 2 U, S. Dept. Agr. Bui. .^09 (1916). 

Among the factors discussed are the natural conditions affecting agri-- 
culture, the distance of farms from financial centres, the character of the 
borrowers, the methods and character of the farming, and the character- 
istics of loans and the relation of the farmer to the lending agency. 



Part IV: Agricultural Economy in General 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

THE SCO'mSH EAND COURT IN 1915. (i) 


OFFICIAI, SOURCE: 

Report by the Scottish I^and Court as to their Proceedings under the Small l^andholders 
(Scotland) Acts 1886 to 1911, i and 2 Geo. v. Cap. 49, for the year from 1st January 
to 31st Dccetnbre 1915. 


§ I. Scottish Systems of Land Tenuric. 

The systems of land tenure in Scotland may be classified under four 
main headings : 

a) The crojter tenure. — A typical crofter's holding consists of a small 
extent of arable land on which are a cottage and other buildings, provided 
by the crofter himself or one of his predecessors, and of a right of 
common in mountain and heath grazing lands. Crofter holdings are 
found in the Northern and Western Highlands and Islands, and mainly in 
the so-called crofting counties '' which are Argyll, Caithness, Inverness, 
Orkney, Ross and Cromarty, Shetland and Sutherland. These counties 
extend over 14,000 square miles or nearly half the total area of Scotland, 
but they included in igi2 only 15 per cent, of the cultivated land of the 
country. Their larger part is untilled moorland. 

In 1912 the average area of land attached to a holding in the crofting 
counties was 24 acres. But in some districts, especially in the island of 
Lewis, tliis average was not nearly reached. 

Before the Crofters' Holdings Act of 1886 and succeeding legislation 
a crofter held liis land only from year to year. The landlord had unre- 
stricted power at each year's end either to evict him or to raise his rent. The 
crofter who improved his holding was therefore first in doubt as to whether 
he would be able enjoy the effect of his improvements, and secondly in fear 
that their most immediate effect would be the increase of his rent. 

(x) Cf. in our issue for Februaiy 1914, p. 103 , « Small Holdluga in Scotland and the 
Effects of Recent legislation regarding thein», and in our issue for September 85 

« Proposals for I^and Reform in Scotland ». 
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The nineteenth century saw wholesale evictions of crofters by landlords, 
to provide land for large sheepfarms and to provide deer-forests. A re- 
sultant agrarian crisis caused the Crofters* Holdings Act of 1886 and the 
whole question of agrarian conditions in Scotland has since been raised. 

h) The small tenant* s tenure. — The holders of land classified by the 
Small Landholders* Act of 191 1 as § ** statutory tenants ** are distinguished from 
the crofters in that their landlords have paid for the whole or the greater 
part of their buildings and in that they do not enjoy rights of common. By 
far the greater number of Scottish small holdings outside the crofting counties 
are under this form of tenure. lake the crofts they were at one time tending 
to disappear ; for from the eighteenth century onwards they were merged by 
their landlords into large farms, both arable and pasloral, or sacrificed in 
order to make grouse moors and deer forests. 

Tenants of small holdings of both types in Scotland usually practice 
some industry other than farming. In the north they are fishermen ; 
they or rather their womenfolk make tweed from their wool, and — especially 
in Shetland — knit it. In the Orkneys and the Hebrides they burn kelp. In 
the south they often follow a trade and those of them who are near large towns 
are sometimes market-gardeners. 

c) The large tenant's tenure. — This form of tenure, found chiefly in 
South and East Scotland, approximates to that general in England. The 
landlord *s estate is divided into large farms w^hich he lets to farmers on lease. 
The peculiarities which distinguish these farms from the analogous English 
farms are outside the scope of tliis article. 

d) The tenure of freehold large farmers. — The ** bonnet lairds ** of Scot- 
tland, who owned and farmed the hundred or couple of hundred acres on 
which stood their house, were still numerous in the eighteenth centuiy’ ; 
but the fortunes built up after the TTnion, and the ambition of fortunate Scots- 
men to become landholders on the English scale, were against them. Very 
many of their holdings are now leasehold farms on the estates of large pro- 
prietors. 


§ 2. Causes of agrari.^n reform. 

The agrarian reforms which have been attempted in Scotland during 
the last thirty years have had various causes. There were first the griev- 
ances of the crofters and other smallholders — their insecurity of tenure and 
the disproportionate rents they sometimes had to pay — which eventually 
produced a public scandal and had the Act of 1886 as their immediate out- 
come. Secondly there was the fact that Scotland suffered from underfami- 
ing. This was due in part to the general circumstance that tenants at one 
and the same time were entitled to no compensation for tiieir improvements 
and had no security of tenure. What large farmer or smallholder would 
sink capital in land from which he might he CAUcted at the expiry of his lease 
or the end of the year, unless he at least knew that he could then claim some 
' compensation for his unexhausted capital ? Other causes for underfarniing 



w^e the lactc capital fwm both toixaiits kml latidlordd ftiflbred ; 

price of grain after the repeal of the corn laws which hiade 
arMe land profitable than pastoreland* This is to leave out of account 

large rents which tenants have for many years been 
to pay for shootings in Scotland during the autumn, 
11^ iim a prenrium on under-cultivation. 

^ made Scotland a field for agrarian ex|>er' 

pcflitiiSal* The rate of emi^ation has increased alanningly since 
wbft DUiMle oi last centfiry, and the increase has been accentuated dtiring 
the last decade, in which the contrary phenomenon has been produced in 
Bt^land and Ireland. Emigrants are drawn from no particular district 
from no partictdar class of the agricultural population but from all 
alike. Between 1871 and 1911 the agricultural pojnilation declined by 22 
per cent. ; and between 1909 and 1911 the number of emigrants rose from 
33»3b8 1061,328. It is true that Scotsmen have always been attracted to 
remote parts of the world and successful in them ; but it is probable that 
something might be done to arrest the tide of their emigration if further 
improvements were wrought in the agrarian conditions they enjoy at home. 


§ 3. IyEOISI.A.TlVli: PEKORMS. 
a) Reforms general in scope. 

The conditions of Scottish farming leases in general have been mainly 
modified by the Agricultural Holdings (Scotland) Act of 1883, amended and 
completed in 1908. It was provided at the latter date that tenants, and 
in particular market gardeners, should have compensation for their improve- 
ments, and com])ensation for damage done by game and for '' unreason- 
able disturbance** due to a landlord 's refusal to renew their occupancy. They 
receivc'd moreover the right to bequeathe the remainder of a lease and 
greater freedom as to their system of crops. 

b) Reforms having particular reference to small holdings. 

The grievances of crofters and small tenants were much alleviated by 
the Crofters' Holdings Act and the Small Ivandholders Act. The former, 
which was passed in 1886, applied only to crofts within the crofting counties 
rented at no more than £30 a year. It provided that a crofter might not 
be removed from his holding except for the breach of certain statutory re- 
gulations. It gave liim the right to have his rent fixed fairly by a public 
authority ; and the right, if he gave up his holding or were removed from it. 
to receive compensation for his improvements and those effected by mem- 
bers of his, family who had held it before him. The execution of the Act 
and the fixing of fair rents were entrusted to a specially constituted body, 
the Crofters’ Commission. 

Experience showed that there was a demand for more small holdings 
and that some of those in existence were too small for the needs of their 
tenants. In 1897 Congested Districts’ Board was established in Scotland 
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atid its powers induded that of forming new small holdings, either in co- 
opexn'tm ot \>y\>vi^g\sLnh, 

The Small landholders Act was passed in 1911. This extended the 
provisions of the Crofters’ Holdings Act so that they apply not only to the 
crofting counties but to all Scotland, and not only to crofters but also to 
all tenants of no more than 50 acres of land who pay a rent of no more than 
£50 a year. 

In the matter of executive the Crofters* Commission and the Congested 
Districts' Board were both superseded, their powers in relation to small 
holdings passing to the Board of Agriculture for Scotland and the vSeottish 
Land Court. 

The Board of Agriculture has multifarious duties which include the pre- 
paration of schemes for tlie consistution of new holdings and the enlarge- 
ment of existing holdings. The action involved is taken i) by the landlord 
voluntarily, 2) by agreement between the landlord and the board, 3) under a 
compvdsory order from the Scottish Land Court. 

The duties of the Scottish Land Court arc to accept or reject : 

1) Applications from the board for such compulsory orders ; 

2) Applications for the determining of the status of existing holdings 
and the fixing of fair rents ; 

3) Applications relating to their other powers over existing holdings. 

The court consists of five members appointed by the Crown on the reenm- 

mendation of the Secretary for Scotland One member must be able to speak 
Gaelic. 


§ Thi- Scottish Land Coi’ri' ix 

# 

a) 77 ?t.‘ of Nac S;naU Holdings and the Lntargcnicnt oj those 

already existing hy order of the C ouri. 

In connection with this, a pritici])al function of the Land Court, some 
sentences may be quoted from its report for 1915. “ Under the Small Land- 
holders Act the initiation of all schemes for the constitution of new small 
holdings and the enlargement of existing holdings devolves upon the Board 
of Agriculture for Scotland. All the preliminaiy' negotiation is carried on 
between the board and the proprietor concerned. The Land Court have 
nothing whatever to do with these matters. They have no power to in- 
terfere with the selection of the land proposed to be taken, or to suggest that 
other land would be more suitable for the establishment of new holdings or 
for enlargements. Nor can they deal with the financial or economic aspects of 
any of the schemes submitted for their consideration. It is competent for the 
board and the proprietors to agree on land schemes without calling in the 
assistance of the Land Court at all. It is only wdien parties have failed 
to come to an agreement that the board makes application to the I^and 
Court 

The court issues its order if it decide, after due inquity, to accept the 
board's application. Such order declares : 
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'' i) In respect of what land, if any, specified in the scheme, one or more 
holdings for new holders may respectively be constituted, and up to what 
date the power to constitute them otherwise than by agreement may be 
exercised ; 

** 2) What is the fair rent for each new holding ; 

3) What land, if any, specified in the scheme is to be excluded there- 
from ; and 

“ 4) Whatever else may be necessary for the purpose of making the 
scheme effective, and of adjusting the rights of all parties interested in or 
affected by the scheme/' 

From the time the Act of 1911 come into force until the end of 1915 the 
court authorized altogether the constitution of 6pj new holdings, including 
22,^46 acres of arable and 4,620 acres of pasture land, and 4g, 5^^ acres of 
common pasture. The total rents fixed for these holdings amount to £12,430 
a year, or an average of nearly £18 each. 

In 1913 schemes were authorized for the constitution of 197 new hold- 
ings ; but at the same time schemes for 32 new holdings, authorized both in 
this and in previous years, were abandoned, mainly in consequence of the 
serious liabilities incurred in connection with arbitrations. The new hold- 
ings in which tenants were actually registered in 1915, as the outcome 
of schemes authorized in this and other years, numbered 176. They were 
distributed as follows : 


Total Rent 

—£ ^ 

495 9 o 
34 19 o 
3^3 o 
1,098 10 o 
589 8 o 
159 « o 
80 o o 
580 10 o 
40 o o 
233 5 o 
57 4 o 
3,703 5 I 

It will be seen that the largest number of new holdings were in the 
CTofting counties. Of those in Argyll seven were on the island of Mull, and aU 
the 256 acres of common pasture mentioned in the table were appurtenant 
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to these and therefore also on the island. To the largest Mull holding 12 
acres of arable land pertained, to the others 5, 4, 3 or less. The fifteen new 
holdings on the Argyllshire mainland were more important, their arable 
land var5dng from 34 to 680 acres in extent. 

Of the Invernesshire new holdings 75, their arable land varying in area 
from 16 to too acres, were foimed on the island of South Ufst. Each of the 
remaining four new holdinges in this county , those namely which were on the 
mainland, had from 14 to 88 acres of arable land. A share of common pas- 
ture was assigned to eah Invernessshire holding, none of them having other 
pasture land. 

The far more valuable Perthshire land lay on the estates of Bread- 
albane and Inchniartine and was distributed in new holdings of approximately 
uniform size, the arable land of each being from 39 to 55 acres in area. 

We should notice finally the 29 holdings formed on the estate of Eli- 
bank in the lowland county of Haddington, prr)bably the most fertile dis- 
trict in Scotland. These fall roughly into three classes, those consisting 
approximately of 5, 10 and 20 to 30 acres of arable land. One exceptional 
holding has 49 acres. Neither common nor other pasture attaches to any 
of them. Their proximity to Edinburgh and some less towns renders them 
suitable places for intensive agriculture. It will be noticed that they are 
far moie liighly rented than any of the other new holdings. 

As regard.s the enlargement of existing holdings the I^and Court effected 
this between 1911 and 1916 in the case of 348 holdings, to which were added 
altogether 2,838 acres of arable land, 536 acres of pasture land and 27,172 
acres of common pasture. 

Schemes were authorized in 1915 for the enlargement of 61 holdings, all 
of which lay in the crofting counties where the evil of holdings economically 
too small exists as it does not elsewhere in Scotland. The following table 
gives details as to the enlargements tints authorized : 



Number 

of 

Enlarge- 

ments 

Extent 




County 

• 

Aiable or Old 
Arabic 

Pasture 

Common Pasture 

Total Rent 



Acres 

Roods 

Poles 

$ 

Roods 

Poles 

Acres 

Roods 

Poles 

£ 

s 

d 

Arsyn 

1 

3 

2 

27 


2 

37 


— 

— 

10 

0 

0 

Caithness 

() ' 


3 

9 

— 

— 

— 


— 

— 

39 

U 

0 

Invemesb 

21 

311 


12 

17 

32 

— 

7,621 

— 


65 

5 

0 

Orkney 

XI 

* xo<> 

3 

9 

— 

— 

— 

' 793 

— 

— 

40 

9 

t» 

Ross and Cromarty . 

22 

! 92 

1 

l 

9 

— 

— 

— 

, 2,474 


— 

53 

2 

0 

Total . . . 

61 

! 609 

1 

— 

26 

140 

3 

37 

! 1 0,888 

} . 

— 

— 

208 

9 

6 


Twenty-one schemes for the enlargement of holdings in Argyll, Inver- 
ness and Ross and Cromarty, authorized in 1915 and previous years, w^ere 
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withdrawn in 1915 ; and land was actually assigned to enlarge only 12 
holdings, one in Caithness and the others in Argyll, 

The activity of the I^and Court in enlarging existing holdings may fairly 
be summed up as modifying the too great subdivision of land in the croft- 
ing counties. 

b) Registration of New Holdings and of Enlargements of Holdings 
formed by Agreement, 

It is a function of the Land Court to register the tenants selected by a 
landlord for the new holdings he forms, on land which has previously been 
otherwise occupied. Six such new holdings were registered in 1915, one in 
Argyllshire, the others in the south west and outside the crofting counties : • 


County 

Number 

of 

Holdings 

Arable 

Outrun 

ArgyU 

Ayr 

Wigtown 

1 

1 

1 

2 

3 

Acres Roods Poles 

38 3 4 

31 — 29 

126 3 2 

Acres Roods Poles 

49 — 16 

6 

I9(> 2 35 

49 — — 


The Act of 1 91 1 jnoliibits a landlord from reletting a small holding 
otherwise than as such, except with the consent of the Board of Agricul- 
ture. If the landlord be unwilling to pay the compensation for improve- 
ments due lo an outgoing tenant it is usual for liim to find a new tenant 
who will pay the outgoing tenant the value of such improvements and who is 
registered by the Land Court as a landholder. Twenty-seven new tenants 
were so registered in 1915. 

In thirteen cases the Land Court registered enlargements of existing 
holdings effected by landlords by agreement. ThCvSe were as follows. 
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Number 



Extent of Enlargement 


County 

of Existing 
Holdings 

Arable 

Outrun 

Township 

Pasture 



Acres Roods Poles 

Arces Roods Poles J 

Acres 

Aberdeen 

1 

12 

— 

— ’ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Argyll 

I 

— 

— 

— 

12 

2 

38 

— 

Caithness 

4 

' 8 

2 

— 

6 

I 

37 

— 

Dumbarton 

I 

27 

2 

16 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Inverness 

2 

I 

3 

— 

3 

1 

4 

— 

Ross and Cromarty . . . 

4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3,000 


13 

49 

3 

lO 

22 

1 

39 

3,000 

1 


c) Modification of Rents, 

The work of the Tand Court in connection with rents falls under two 
heads, that concerned with the crofters, called landholders by the Act 
of igii, and that concerned with the statutory small tenants. 

The rents of the foimer had within the crofting counties been dealt 
with before 191 1 by the Crofters' Commission, but rents fixed b\' the 
commission are liable to revision at the end of every seven years. The 
following table summarizes the Land Court's revision of rents in 1915, such 
revision being, as will be seen, favourable to the crofter rather than the 
landlord : 



Number 

1 

1 


i 

1 

i 


1 

1 

1 Reduction 

1 

; Fair 

Rent 


Perceutage 

County 

of 

1 old Rent 

! First Fair Rent 

by Second 

in 


of 


Holdings 



i 

1 




1 Fair Rent 

1 3915 


Reduction 



i * 

1 

y 

d 

1 ^ 

S 

d 

£ 

S d ; 



d 


ArgyU 

38 

1 

398 

8 

0 


2 

0 



2l''4 

9 

0 

14 93-1 

Caithness .... 

170 j 

1,794 

0 

5 

^,27^ 

2 

0 

201 13 0! 

1 1 

8 

0 

21.246 

Inverness .... 

193 

1,571 

3 

6 

1,09.4 

17 

5 

_/ 

87, 

12 

8 

20.3S0 

Ross and Cromarty 

136 

i,oi8 

15 

10 

1 835 

1 

7 

21 

9 9 

1 9 vj 5 

s 

8 

16 72i 

Shetland 

49 ! 

305 

^ 8 

0 

222 

(> 

8 



I 1 bo 

12 

0 

TOo^it 

Sutherland .... 

8 

27 

17 

IX 

32 

10 

0 



i 26 

1 

0 

0 

19817 


594 

5 ,* 15 

L 3 

8 

3.7II 

5 

8 

223 2 0 

2,907.. 

lO 

4 

1 19.224 
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In 430 cases the Land Court fixed the fair rent to be paid for crofts with 
, which the Crofters’ Commission had not dealt, and in a considerable number 
of these cases arrears qf rent were cancelled. 


County 

Number 
of Holdings 

Old Rent 

New Rent 

1 

( 

1: 

jrercenuige jj 

of Decrease j 

1 


Arrears 


Total 

Amount 

Amount 
ordered to be 
paid 

Percen- 

tage 

can- 

celled 



tsd 

£ 5 d 



£ s d 

£ s fi 


Aberdeen .... 

21 

339 2 8 

209 1 0 

.38.357- 

— 

' — 1 

— 

Argyll 

13 

59 16 6 

38 rs 0 

35.227 

— 

— 

— 

Bute 

5 

135 12 4 

81 3 0 

40.162 

22 7 0 

— 

100 

Caithness .... 

152 

1.385 13 7 

1,096 15 3 

20.850 

685 18 0 

347 10 6 

49..392 

Dumbarton . . . 

I 

10 0 0 

600 

40.000 

— 

— 

— 

Elgin 

6 

41 0 0 

27 5 « 

33- 5,30 

51 8 6 

20 0 0 

61.108 

Forfar 

2 

34 0 0 

16 5 0 

52.205 

— 

— 

— 

Inverness .... 

M 

94 19 3 

79 I 0 

l<>.75<- 

80 7 3 

33 ^9 9 

37-753 

Kincardine. . . . 

I 

29 12 0 

1 2 10 0 

57-779 

22 10 3 

— 

100 

Orkney 

8 

57 4 0 

46 18 0 

I8.OOO 

— 

— 

— 

Perth 

2 

34 13 7 

24 10 0 

29.352 

j 20 0 0 

20 0 0 

— 

Ross and Cromarty 

123 

1,050 2 5 

794 >8 0 

1 24.305 

i»379 1 7 

574 TO 8 

58.065 

Shetland 

82 

423 5 SVi 

314 10 0 

24.009 

1 1 0 1 0 8 

45 9 0 

58.886 

Total . . . 

430 

3.^95 2 oYt 

2,748 0 3 

25.6^0 

2,3^>3 9 3 

1,041 9 2 

55-935 


Thus total rents were reduced by more than a quarter, and more than 
half the aggregate sum of arrears was cancelled. The reductions of rent 
effected in the case of statutory small tenants were somewhat less drastic, 
existing conditions under this form of tenure being on the whole more eipii- 
table. The following table gives details as to the 243 holdings of statutory 
small tenants for which the Land Court fixed rents in 1915 : 
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County 

Number 

of Holdings 

Old Rent 

New Rent 

Percentage 

of Deduction 



ft 

5 

d 

£ 


d 


Aberdeen 

05 

2,700 

0 

I 

2,127 

16 

0 

21.362 

Argyll 

1 

26 

0 

0 

19 

18 

0 

2.4.401 

Caithness | 

58 

598 

2 

2 

514 

8 

0 

13.995 

Dumbarton 

I 

35 

0 

0 

3 ^> 

0 

0 

14.285 

Duiufries 

2 

43 

0 

0 

33 

10 

0 

22.093 

Elgin 

8 

134 

I 

0 

9O 

0 

0 

28,384 

Fife 

2 

Oi 

0 

0 

52 

8 

0 

14.098 

Inverness 

4 

76 

17 

0 

02 

I 

0 

19.258 

Kincardine 

8 

237 

10 

7 

178 

15 

0 

24.746 

Kirkcudbright 

4 

54 

5 

0 

43 

15 

0 

19.354 

Danark 

4 

280 

10 

0 

234 

0 

0 

1^^577 

Orkney 

I 


3 

0 

I 

1 ^ 

0 

4 7.^^ 19 

Perth 

3 

(>() 

0 

0 

5 <^ 

10 

0 

23.484 

Kenfrew 

1 

1 JO 


0 

^5 

0 

0 

22.727 

Ross and Cromarty . . 

27 

<M3 

12 

It 

5 SO 

13 

8 

17.550 

Shetland 

23 

173 

8 

(» 

134 

3 

0 

935 

Total ... 

243 

5,248 

18 

9 

4,194 

10 

0 

20.087 


It should be noted that the Land Court has no power to cancel any 
arrears of rent in the case of statutory small tenants as it has in that of crof- 
ters. Kven as regards the latter it may not deal with any arrears of a rent 
fixed as a fair rent either by itself or b;^ the Crofters' Commission. 

d) Fixing Amount of Compensation due to outgoing tenants. 

In this connection there is another limitation of the competency of 
the Land Court. It can fix the amount of compensation due by a landlord 
for permanent impnwements to the crofter who renounces his tenancy, but 
the sum thus due to a statutory small tenant in the same circumstances is 
fixed by an arbiter. In 1915 the court made 28 awards as to compensation 
to landholders : 
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County 


Number 
of X^dholders 
for 

whom Compensation 
was fixed 

Amount claimed 

by 

I^dholders 

Amount awarded 
by 

I^and Court 




£ 

s 

d 

£ 

r 

d 

Aberdeen 


3 

498 

5 

0 

124 

10 

0 

Caithness 


13 


2 

II . 

955 

10 

0 

Inverness 


3 

343 

16 

9 

1^3 

0 

0 

Ross or Cromarty . . . 


(I) 8 

802 

9 

10 (r) 

490 

0 

0 

Sutherland 


I 


0 

0 


0 

« 

0 

Total . 


28 

J.661 

14 

6 

1,720 

0 

t) 


(z) In two cases the amounts claioed were not stated. 


e) Grants of Leave to assign Holdings. 

* The Crofters' Act of 1886 forbade that a crofter should " execute any 
deed purporting to assign liis tenancy This created a hardship for crof- 
ters disabled by age or infirmity ; and the Act of 1911 therefore ruled that a 
landholder whom illness, old age or infirmity had rendered unfit for work 
might apply to the Tand Court for leave to assign his holding to a member of 
his family, or any person who would, failing nearer heirs, succeed him if 
he died intestate. 

In 1914 the court granted leave to assign their holdings to sixty appli- 
cants in the crofting counties and none outside them. 

/) Effects of the War. 

The War affected the work of the Land Court in several ways. In the 
first place the numbers of its staff were considerably reduced. 

In the second place the extiaordinary response made by Scotland to 
the call for recruits for the army and the navy caused the absence of the 
large majority of the 3^oui%er crofters and statutory small tenants. The 
case may be instanced of 224 acres of the farm of Aignisli on the Lewis, 
on which are thirty-two holdings : from these 53 men went to join the 
colours. The natural result of volunteering on this scale was a great reduc- 
tion in the number of applications which came before the Land Court. The 
numbers of the landlords and factors and of the law agents they employ 
of all those with whom the Land Court usually doesl)usiness ■— were pro- 
portionately reduced. 

Another cause for a lessening of the court's business was the deflection 
of public money from agrarian objects to others more directly connected 
with the war. The reduction of parliamentary grants tended to reduce the 
activities of the Board of Agriculture in the matter of promoting schemes 
for the formation of new holdings and enlargement of existing hoklings, and 
thus to reduce the number of these schemes which came before the Land 
Court. 
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INTERIOR COLONIZATION 
AND THIi PROGRESS OE AGRICULTURE IN KOREA. 


omCIAIv SOURCE; 

Annual report on reforms and Progress in Chosen (Korica) 191.J-1915, compiled by the 
Govenimcnt-(U‘iicnil of Chosen, Keijo (Seoul), July 1916 


The qiievStion of interior colonization in Korea has already been studied 
in this Review (i), and we will therefore here merely complete, with the 
help of the most recent official data, the information already given. 

§ I. Agriculturai. Credit. 

Agriculture is the jirincipal occupation of Korea and employs 80 per 
cent, of the ])opulation. Agricultural products have a total value of nearly 
300,000,000 yen (2) and account for more than 80 per ctmt. of the tot^ 
export trade. 

The problem of agricultural credit istheiefore urgent. Such credit is 
afforded a) by the Agricultural and Industrial Banks, b) by the People's 
Bank Associations, and c) by the Griental Development Company. 

The two former are organized under regulations dating, respectively, 
from I90() and 1907. Owing to changes in the general position these regu- 
lations were mv»dified in 1914. 

a) A^riciilftaal and Jndasinal Banks. — The new regulations recognize 
that these banks can discharge, as ])reviously, the functions of ordinary 
banks, in addition to their main functions ; but require them gradually to 
confine their activity to the latter, by extending banking facilities more and 
more to agricultural and indu-strial enterprises in that they furnish funds to 
these on easier terms. The banks are especially authorized to deal with tem- 
porary loans, exchange bills, documetiiar}’ bills and w^arrants for products 
obtained iii tlie peninsula. In order to acquire funds for these operations 
the banks are however authorized to make temporary loans and receive ordin- 
ary deposits, a])art from the funds provided for long-term loans for agricul- 
tural and industrial undertakings. They are also authorized to enter into 
close connection with the banking department of the Oriental Development 
Company, so that the latter may furnish larger working funds to them. To 
a certain extent they can act as the company's agents, much as People’s 
Bank Associations act as agents to themselves. The Agricultural and 

(1) Sec No.s. 7,8 aiul 9, year Interior i oloniziUion in Jnpnn 

(2) I yell — 2. 0O64 .s at par. 


6 
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Industrial Banks were formerly authorized to issue debentures to the 
amount of five times their paid-up capital ; but the new regulations seek 
to safeguard their stability by imposisng greater restrictions on the issue of 
debentures, and the maximum amount of these may not now exceed the 
amount of long-term loans repayable in annual instalments, and they must 
be coiicelled as the loans are repaid. 

Thanks to the new regulations and the gradual progress of industry and 
agriculture the Agricultural and Industrial Banks have been able to furnish 
much larger funds to the enterprises they can support. Their business in 
1914 was however less good than in 1913 owing to the financial lull caused 
by the European war and the depression in the prices for rice. The number 
of branch offices of the six banks passed from 36 in 1913 to 37 in 19x4, the 
amount of the paid-up capital from 1,467,945 yen to 1,469,890 yen, the 
amount of debentures issued from 2,990,000 yen to 2,910,000 yen, the re- 
serve fund from 479,339 yen to 486,682 yen, the balance of the deposits from 
4,599,926 yen to 4,718,821 yen, the balance of the loans from 6,280,105 
yen to 8,028,558 yen, the balance of discounted bills from 5,303 t 5I7 yen 
to 3,526,090 yen and the profits from 215,649 yen to 125,409 yen. 

The agricultural methods of the Korean people are rather elementary 
and loans for agriciiltiiral or industrial objects did not at first reach any con- 
siderable amount. Of late however, and especially since the annexatior 
of Korea by Japan, an increasing demand has arisen for funds for irriga- 
tion, works of civil engineering and other agricultural enterprises ; and loans 
made for these purposes have therefore reached a considerable sum, as is 
shown by the following table : 


Year 

lyoaus to be repaid 
by 

Annual Instalments 

l/jons to be repaid 
at Fixed Periods 

Ordinary 

Bills 

Balance 

over- 

drawn 

in 

Current 

1 Total 

Agricultural 

Purposes 

Indus- 

trial 

Purposes 

Agriaillural 

Purposes 

Indus- 

trial 

(Purposes | 

Loans 

! 

1 

Discounted 

Deposit 

for 

Commer- 

cial 

Purposes 


yen I 

I 

yen 

yen | 

1 

1 yen 

yen | 

yen 1 

yen 

1 

I 

yea 

1 908 

86,202 

1 7,060 

‘*3.464 

7,765 

>,304,636 

1,102,251 

3^>,134 

^, 68 x ,575 

loiu 

302,728 

55(\495 

92,137 

46,882 

I, 74 O ,«30 

3,457,870 

57,773 

6 , 344 , 7->4 

1913 

1.073,306 

888,025 

221,714 

578,836 

3,165,704 

5.303,517 

352,430 

11,583,622 

19J4 

1,660,508 

636,788 

1 

1,192,955 

392,932 

3 . 627 .l 4 g 

5,526,090 

518,226 

11.554.648 


The enormous increase in 1914 of agricultural loans, especially of those 
repayable at fixed periods, is remarkable. 

b) People s Bank Associations, — These associations were first estab- 
lished in 1907 as auxiliary organs to the Agricultural and Industrial Bank. 
They numbered 227 at the end of 1914 as against 208 at the end of 1913, but 
their total membership was 60,322 at the former and 80,193 at the latter 
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date. The reduction followed on the elimination of undesirable members. 
At the end of 1914 the capital advanced by the government was 2,265,000 
yen ; that contributed by members 694,300 yen ; the resei ve funds amounted 
to 491,289 yen (396,331 yen at the end of 1913) ; the balance of deposits to 
108,521 yen ; the bakmcc of loans to 2,148,278 yen ; the profits to 43,433 
yen (91,684 yen in 1913) ; the amount of joint purchases to 96,967 yen 
(89,917 yen in 1913) ; that of consignment sales to 563,532 3^en (889,402 
yen in 1913); and the number of warehouses lent to the government to 195. 

A Japanese manager of each association is appointed and paid by the 
government. 

The new regulations recognized the limited libility of the associations 
and imposed upon each member the obligation of strengthening the capital 
fund to the extent of ten yen a share ; and, in order to encourage thrift in 
members, they authorized the associations to receive their deposits. The 
membership, hitherto limited to Korean farmers, was opened to Japanese 
farmers. 

c) The Activity of the Oriental Dei cl opment Company. — This company 
engages under government protection in agricultural and industrial un- 
dertakings, It invites skilled farmers, selected by itself, to immigrate 
and supplies them with necessary funds ; and thus it participates in the de- 
velopment of the natural resotirces of the peninsula. The company's ca- 
pital being 10,000,000 yen, State lands - which measured 10,037.8 cho (l) 
— were transferred to it in payment for 0o,ooo shares valued at 3,000,000 yen 
taken up by the government. These lands, added to those bought, reclaim- 
ed or otherwise acquired by the company, made its total landed jnoperty 
at the end of 1914 measure 70,143 cho — 46, (>42 cho of paddy land, 18,753 
cho of upland, 2,264 cho of forests and 2,482 cho of other land. The rents 
of this property amounted to more than 1,600,000 yen in 1914. 

Up to the end of 1914 the company brought 2,659 immigrant families 
into Korea and rented to them altogether 4,733 cho of cultivated land. The 
government granted 300,000 yen annually to the company for its engage- 
ment of J apanesc immigrants. 

A main branch of its activity is the vsupply of the funds needed for ex- 
ploitation by settlers, farmers and others. In the fiscal ^-ear 1914 (1 April 
1914 to 31 March 19x5) the total amount lent to farmers and others was 
7,570,000 yen, which was more by 1,360,000 yen than that lent in the pre- 
vious year. Of the total loans 3,220,000 yen were lent for agricultural 
purpo.ses, 1,540,000 yen for public enterpri.ses, 2,300,000 yen for debentures 
issued by several Agricultural and Industrial Banks, and 500,000 yen for 
other purposes. 

The following table shows the position of the company in 1913 and 1914 : 


(r) I cho == 2.44059. 
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Vetir j 

Reserve Fund 

^ Debentures j 
Issued 

Profits 

1 Amount 

1 of Dividends 

Percentage 
of Dividends 


yen 

yen 

yell 

j yen 


2913 

428,400 



690,000 

7.0 

nji 4 

1 511,000 

19,350,000 

1,047,841 

650,000 

b .5 


§ 2. Growth of AiiRicui/ruRAL prodcjction. 

The organizing energy of J a])an has given a strong impulse to the acti- 
vity of Korea. The fact is proved by the figures having regard to foreign 
trade, which increased in amount from 39.207,031 yen (8.902,509 yen for 
exports and 30,304,522 yon foi imports) in igob to 108.691,682 yen (exports 
49,492.325 yen and imports 59,199,357 yen). If it be remembered that 
— as we have said — more than 80 per cent, of the foreign trade is in agri- 
cultural products, th(* increase in agricultural production is seen to have 
been considerable. 

The actirdty of the Oriental Development Comj^any, the wise organiza- 
tion of small credit, technical education, the foi'malion of small farms, ex- 
perimental stations and nurseries for mulberry and other trees, the forma- 
tion of Water Utilization Associations (i), the holding of agricultural exhi- 
bitions all these elements have contributed to the ])rogress made. Much 
however remains to be done for at the end of 1914 only about 13 per cent, 
of the land of the peninsula was cultivated. Measures hav^e therefore been 
taken to extend the cultivated area. Between 1907 and the end of 1914, 
29,198 cho of vState wasteland were granted to indivichials c>r corporate bodies. 

The following table shows the progress made between 1910 and 1914 : 

Prcxiuct n>io I 1914 

I 


Ricc(i) j 7,91 7/>22 koku (2) 12, 139,1 (>7 koku 

^ Wheat aiKl barley. . . . . . . | 3,548,441 » b, 00 1,8 39 » 

Beans 2,473,679 )» 3,229,17b 

Millet .... 2,646, <S<)0 » ^,2i2,4()4 » 

Colton . . 11,173,170 kin (d 36,123,530 kin 

Ct)Coons 13,931 koku 46,194 koku 

Cattle 703,844 head 1,338,401 head 


(1) In or»ler to improve the quality of the exported rice, regulations issued in February 
1015 provided for its inspection and subsequent classification. 

(2) I koku 0.6205 quarter. 

(3) 1 kin === 1.32 lbs 

(j) There were at the end of i()i4 nine of these associations, of which seven had up to that 
date spent more tlian i,i8fi,ooo yen, while the area having a water supply had been increased 
by 10,407 cho. 
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The government has devoted particnlar attention to the protection of 
forests. Jurisdictory districts for forest protection have existed since 1912 
and there were forty-five of them in the different Korean jnovinces at the 
end of 1914. 

No less an effort has been made in tlie direction of afforestation. The 
nurseries formed by the central or provisional governments provided 
3,573,837 seedlings of quercus serrata, pseudo acacia, red pine, poplar 
(pyramidilis) chestnut and other trees; and 14,570,000 of them, as well as 
137 koku of seeds, in 1914. 

Afforestation is also undertaken by ]>rivate corporations or individuals. 
Thus the Oriental Development Company planted 2,(Sbo,ooo trees in the 
spring of 1914. 

Finally an annual Arbour Day has been instituted and is duly cele- 
brated, especially in the schools. 

The following table shows the progress oS afforestation *. 


1910 ! 1915 


Means of Affoicstation 

! Are.i affoTested 

Nuinl)er 

ot Tree«^ i)lantctl 

Arc‘a afforested 

1 Number 

i ot Trees planted 

By Central Government 

. . , 3 0 cho ; 

S7()/)oO 

1<S3 eho 

1,|()0,000 

By Eocal Goverument.s . 


— 


1,320,000 

By Public Schools . . . 

— 

1 


->,810,000 

On Arbour Day . . . 

. . — 

— 

— 

i 3 ,V 34 ,o<^<> 

By Private Imlividuals 
Corporations 

and 

. . \o\ 

i,<) 47 ,o<)() 

i8,oso > 

Vb V>0,ooo 

Thus in 1910 an 

area of 1,035 

was afforested with 2,^ 

>2/*, 000 trees 


and in 1915 an area of 20,058 cho wdth 91,382,000 trees. In the whole pe- 
riod 1910-1915 the afforested area w^as b9.7()i cho and the number of trees 
planted 235,351.000. 



NOTICKS RiaATING TO AORICULTURAK ECONOMY IN GENERAL 
IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


AUSTRIA AND HUNGARY. 


FEIPAlylK (Dr. P.) [R^ierangsrath der bosn. herz. lAndersvenimllung] Ein neuet aktudler 
Weg der I^sung der bosnischen Agrarfiage {A New Way to solve the Agrarian Question in 
Bosnia) Wiener Staatwriss, Studicn H Band; 3 uf. Vienna and Leipzig, 1916. 

In this book the author has aimed at contributing to the solution of 
an agrarian and economic problem in Bosnia, the problem namely of the 
kmeti which is important because it is connected with the development and 
future of agriculture in this province but which is thorny because multiple 
difficulties are in the way of its solution. 

The name kmeti is given to the cultivators of the lands possessed by 
the agas who are the great proprietors of the country. These lands are bur- 
dened by a right of customary service, recognized by the law, in virtue of 
which a kmei can never be deprived of the land he renders fruitful by his 
labour, and is connected by certain obligations with the aga to whom the 
land belongs. There are thus in Bosnia and Herzegovina special j urisdictory 
relations between proprietors and cultivators of the land, and they date from 
a very ancient period. The regulation of these relations is no very easy 
task and has always preoccupied the Austrian and Hungarian administra- 
tion. The realization of pertinent reforms which would solve the agrarian 
problem, with which the problem of the kmeti is intimately connected, has 
figured importantly ever since the early period of occupation in the general 
economic and agrarian programme which Austria and Hungary have 
proposed to carry out in the new territories. 

Dr. Feifalik has understood the importance of the matter at stake and 
has wished not only to facilitate its investigation, by the opportune and 
practical observations which make his book useful and valuable, but also 
to render a practical service in that he advances a new .solution of the agra- 
rian problem, especially as it concerns Bosnia. In his three first chapters 
he attempts to show : 

a) That the feudal relations which have long existed in Bosnia and 
Herzegovina between the agas and the kmeti represent an insurmountable 
obstacle to all improvement in agriculture, which has for this reason made 
no progress since the time of the Aastrian and Hungarian occupation until 
to-day, in spite of all the ameliorative measures evolved and applied by the 
new government. 

b) That all the essays of Austria and Hungary to improve agricul- 
ture in the two annexed provinces, including the last law of 1911 on the 
repurchase of lands, have had no results or hardly any, because they did 
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not in the first place provide for the regulation of the jurisdictory relations 
between the agas and the kmeti, that is between those who own the land and 
those who make it fructify by the labour of their hands. 

This assertion of an undeniable fact gives the author a basis for his 
statement that the complex and difficult problem of the improvement of 
agriculture in Bosnia and Herzegovina can be solved in one way only, 
namely by seeking to reconcile the interests of the agas and the kmeti, 
by having recourse to more opportune and more practical reforms. 

‘ Dr. hVifalik observes that the rights which the agas and the kmeti res- 
pectively claim on the same holding constitute a species of condominium 
which is injurious not only to these two classes of citizens, whose interests 
are in consequence continually opposed, but also to the future of agri- 
culture in the country. 

The author thinks however that in order to untie these feudal bonds 
and dissolve the jurisdictory relations, which now unite the cultivators and 
owners of the soil in Bosnia and Herzegovina, the idea should be abandoned 
of granting to one or other of them the right to redemption from this servi- 
tude, which both, from the point of view of their opposing interests, consider 
particularly prejudicial to themselves. For tliis idea Dr. Feifalik proposes 
to substitute another and more practical plan which promises better results, 
that is the division of every holding between the owning aga and the culti- 
vating kmeti. This division could not however be arbitrary : it would have 
to be effected' under the protection of the law and in accordance v/ith cri- 
teria for safeguarding, as equitabl^^ and exactly as possible, the interests 
of either party with due regard to their respective rights. 

The term ciiiic designates, when applied to land, holdings of which the 
agas are jurisdictorily recognized to be owners and the kmeti to be cultiva- 
tors, that is holdings over which the two classes exercise their respective 
rights, a condition which is tantamount to the existence of a species of 
condominium. 

By the law of 191 1 the Austrian and Hungarian government proposed 
to solve the agrarian problem in Bosnia and Herzegovina by a defim'te rup- 
ture of the jurisdictory and feudal relations which had existed from time 
immemorial betw^een the kmeti and the agas. But Dr. Feifalik thinks this 
measure inadequate to a really useful and practical solution of this impor- 
tant problem, and he proposes that the government should instead support 
a division of the landed property between the two classes of persons 
interested in it, the agas and the kmeti. 

The author points out that the one difficulty which mUvSt be overcome 
before this proposal is applied if conflicts of interests are not to be provoked, 
that is if the respective rights of the agas and the hneti are in no way to 
be injured, is the difficulty of finding what he calls the key to a just division 
of the land on the lines indicated, in other words a principle which will 
give a sure basis for determining, as exactly as possible, w^hat part of a 
given area of ciflic land, taken as a unit, should be assigned to the owning 
aga and what part to the cultivating kmet. 

The author states that if we admit for the moment that such a key 
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can effectively be found the logical consequence is that the aga and the kmeti 
would willingly accept, the proposed reform and immediately come to an 
agreement for the sharing of the lands in which they claim rights. 

Basing his argument on this consideration, Dr. Feifalik goes on to ex- 
plain the procedure to be adopted for the establishment of the key-princi- 
ple of which we have spoken and which is of capital importance to the so-' 
lution of the problem in question. 

The better to define his ideas he supposes the particular case of a cijlic 
holding having an area of 60 dunum (x). He states that the various crops 
grown on land of this area can bring in a gross revenue of 600 crowns (2), 
from which however the tax of the tithe has to be deducted. The remaining 
revenue is divided, one third going to the aga and two thirds to the kmet. 
The gross value of the products are thus shared as follows : 

Ciflic Holding of 60 dunum. 


The tax of the tithe 60 crowns 

To the aga {Y^ 180 » 

To the kmct (^/g) 360 » 


Total . . . 600 » 

It should next be imagined that this holding of 60 dunum is not cifiic 
as was presumed when the preceding figures were established. Let the 
holding be sup])Osed to be freely and absolutely owned by the aga who 
grants it to a metayer. The author believes that the revenue to be 
derived from it in such conditions, everytliiiig relevant to a contract of 
the sort being taken into consideration, is indicated by the following for- 
mula : 

, . (k)0-6o 

(1) ^ = 270 crowns. 

Take another hypothesis. Suppose that the holding in question, 
while the form of its tenure is .still that of free ])roprietorship, has an area of 
only 40 dunum (3). The revenue to be derived by the aga is then repre- 
sented as follows ; 

400-40 ^ 

(2) 3 _ = 180 crowns. 

2 

These formulae show that the revenue derived by the aga from ciflic 
land having an area of 60 dunum is equal to that of a holding of only 
40 dunum which he holds in free ownership. The ratio which should 
obtain between an aga*s share and the whole area of any ciflic holding 
subjected to the proposed division, is therefore expressed as follows: 

40 : 60 = 2 : 3. 


(1) 60 dunum — 136.90005 acres. 

(2) i crown of gold = 10.08096 d. at par. 

(3) 40 dunum = 91. 2667 acres. 
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That is to say two thirds. It is therefore permissible to claim that ‘ 
the aga ought to be satisfied even if after the proposed division of his ciflic 
land not the whole two thirds of its area, to which he would have a right 
according to the preceding calculation, but a slightly less extent were as- 
signed to him, say three fiths of the total area. The author states that the 
aga would be inclined^to relinquish this small part of his rights in conside- 
ration of the special advantage he would derive from the division of hi» ciflic 
land. He would indeed be enabled by the division, which would make him 
a free proprietor, to emanieij^ate himself from the numerous annoyances 
and difficulties which are often enough caused by the kmeti of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina. 

To give an idea of them it is enough to say that a kmet who is ill dis- 
posed to his aga can wrong him in a very simple way, by neglecting, for 
instance, the ordinary tilth of a larger or smaller part of the ciflic holding and 
employing it as pastureland for the raising of live stock. The cause of the loss 
which the aga thereby incurs is the fact that the latter has the right to take 
one sixth of the crops of the land entrusted to his kmet but has no |.)art what- 
ever in the profits of land left as j)astnrage or in the profits of keejring live 
.stock. And this is not the only method by which the kmet can cause annoy- 
ance. In such cases the law certainly gives the right to take otit a penal ac- 
tion against the kmet but in practice this expedient is too little efficacious 
for the aga to count upon its success. It is clear therefore that the author 
is logically justified in i)ro])he.sying that the agas will receive the new agra- 
rian reform he pro])Oses with favour. 

Another of his statements is justified also, the statement that every aga 
ought to be inclined to agree to the assignment to himself in free proprietor- 
ship of only three fifths of the total area of his ciftit land, instead of the two 
thirds to which he would actually have a right when the aforesaid division 
of the holding was made. 

We must add that an identical double prophecy can be made in the case 
of the kmcii. To prove this statement the author enqdoys an argument 
like that used in the case of the agas. 

We have already had occasion to note that the kmet has a right to two 
thirds of the value of the products of a ciflic holding, after the amount of 
the tithe has been subtracted from such value. The profits accruing to 
the kmet from a holding of 60 dummi are therefore expressed by the 
following formula * 


(3) (600-60) 2^3 360 crowns. 

Let us now suppose that a holding of only 40 dunum is ceded te-the 
kmet in full ownership The profits he will derive from it are expressed by 
the following formula : 

(4) (400-40) X 360 crowns. 

In other words, it may be deduced from formulae (3) and (4) that when 
a given holding is divided two thirds of its total area will accrue to the kmet. 
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Therefore an aga will have, equally with his kmei, a right to two thirds of 
the ciflic holding on which both have claims. Having established this cir- 
cumstance the author points out that the kmet might very well also, like 
the aga, content himself with three fifths of the holding instead of the two 
thirds which would fall to him in the manner described. The small loss 
he would thus suffer would be outweighed by a special advantage. For 
before the exemplified division of the cijiic holding of 60 dunmi he would be 
obliged to bear the expense of cultivating land of that extent; whereas 
after such division he would, as has already been explained, have a free 
property of an area of only 40 dunam and the costs of his farming would 
be proportionately diminished. 

After all that hps been said it is easy to understand that the author has 
been able to establish, on the basis of an exact principle, the following for- 
mula which gives the desired key to a just division ot ciflic lands between the 
aga and the kmeti 

*/« */« = I V. (I)- 

This formula signifies, translated into ordinary language : i) that the 
area which either an aga or a kmet would have the right to hold in free 
proprietorship is represented by three fifths of the total area of a ciflic 
holding ; 2) that this holding should therefore receive an addition equal to 
one fifth of its area. 

The question therefore arises — Who should furnish at the time of the 
division of a ciflic holding this missing fifth which is necessary to equity ? 
The author answers unhesitatingly that it is the part of the State to in- 
tervene and provide the needed territory. He affirms that such interven- 
tion is possible because the State posseses in Bosnia and Herzegovina 
large extents of land which now yield hardly any profit. Such are indeed 
the 571,635 hectares (2) which are used only for the pasturage of live stock 
and the other 212,700 hectares which are overgrown with woods and bush- 
es. The State is therefore fully able to provide the 94,346 hectares which 
would, according to the author, allow the proposed agrarian reform to be 
applied without injury to any private interests. 

The author adds that the reform should include the preservation of 
the emanidpated properties from too great subdivision, espedally those of 
them which woiUd fall to agas. The better to attain this end the agas and 
the kmeti should be encouraged to accept this second part of the projected 
reform by the grant of an amount of land somewhat in excess of that to 
which they reaUy would have right. Therefore the author proposes that 

(i) It should be noted that the author in establishing this formula has not taken into accotmt: 

a) that the value of the products bdonging to the aga is a net value while that accruing 
to the kmet is a gross value ; 

b) that in speaking of the division of the products between the aga and the kmet the re* 
ferenceis to the principal products of the soil whereas the seconejary products (of the vegetable 
garden, orchard etc), and the profits derived from stock raising accrue to the kptet only. 

(z) 1 hectare 2.47 acres. 
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the State should cede not only the 94,346 hectares already mentioned but 
double that area, namely 188,692 hectares, the value of which may be 
computed, according to the prices ustially paid to the State by settlers 
acquiring land, as 2,075,612 crowns. 

The author then proposes that the application of the projected reform 
should not be obligatory but that the agas and the kmeti should have full 
liberty to accept or reject it. It is however his opinion that both will re- 
ceive it favourably, for the simple reason that the proposed division of lands 
will be useful to both. This result would, he says, be reached fai more easily if 
the State declared itself ready to cede a part of its property to the agas and 
the kmeti on condition these were in their turn ready to accept the applica- 
tion of the agrarian reform in question at a given moment, that is to say be- 
fore the special laws called Baltalik and Mezzas, which have reference to 
the cession of State lands to the communes, were applied. . 

This impulse given by the State would. Dr. Feifalik affirms, contribute to 
an unhesitating acceptance on the part of the agas and the kmeti of a reform 
which would be of general service. It would, as has already been said, 
be optional. But w^hile Dr. Feifalik maintains the usefulness of leaving to 
the agas and the kmeti full liberty to accept or reject the proposed reform, 
he is of opinion that there arc exceptional cases in which the State would 
have to compel the division of the lands on the lines indicated, even hav- 
ing recourse^ sometimes to nxeasures of force. 

These cases are the following : 

1) When a minority among the kmeti depending on a single aga op- 
posed their majority who wished to accept the aforesaid proposed agxarian 
reform. The author maintains that in this case the State should impose the 
aforesaid reform on all the dissenting kmeti, especially if the lands culti- 
vated by the latter were so situated in relation to those cultivated by the 
kmeti favouring the reform that they would be an obstacle to its application. 
It is the author's opinion that in the case of an obstinate opposition on the 
part of these dissenting kmeti the State should compel them to migrate to 
other localities. 

2) The second exceptional case would occur in the districts of Bos- 
nia and Herzegovina within the war zone. The author advises that the 
State should reserve the right within the war zone to render the applica- 
tion of the agrarian reform obligatory where there seemed to be a^^need 
for it and also to have recourse to coercive measures where, for example, 
there was question of expropriation or other such action. 

Proceeding to consider the territorial distribution of the Statens landed 
property the author remarks that the State domain, although in general 
rich in land, is insufficient in the eight districts which border the Save. 
Where these districts are concerned he proposes to compel the agas to cede 
the lands they possess in exchange for others lying in regions where the 
landed property of the domain is more considerable or even excessive. 
Should the agas in question oppose this j)lan the author proposes simply 
that the law relative to the repurchase of lands should be applied to these 
districts. 
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Before concluding we must state that Dr. Beifalik’s ideas and the reform 
he proposes, as resumed by us, refer especially to Bosnia. Since in Her- 
zegovina the jurisdictory relations between agas and kmeti are slightly 
different from what they are in Bosnia, the author has wished to make the 
former province the subject of a special study in which he hopes to present 
his conclusions regarding it. 


AUSTRIA. 

AGRAR-COMPASS. JAHR- UNO ADRESSBUCH DER OSTERREICHISCIIEN LAND- 
WIRTSCHAFT (A grat' Compass, Year-book and Directory of Austrian Agriculture) Pub- 
lished by Rudolf Hand, Vienna, 1916, pp. 1788. 

There were already books like this one in Austria concerned with industry 
and comnrerce. The present volume fills a gap and supplies a need much felt 
not only by agriculturists but also by all interested in business, and is a po- 
tent aid to the general economy of the country. Kor in spite of the great pro- 
gress made by co-operation and the existence of other noteworthy insti- 
tutions, Austria has lacked the means by which a complete idea of the mar- 
ket in a broad sense can be formed, and the connection between consumers 
and producers has had a casual rather than a systematic character. This has 
been largely due to the fact that agriculture has lacked the expedient which 
had long and successfully served industry. The editors of Agrar Compass 
have made it their aim to understand and explain agricultural production in 
all its branches from the point of view of its capacity to enter into the move- 
ment of commerce. The new directory deals especially with those agri- 
culturists who bring onto the market a quantity of products considerable 
from the commercial point of view. The war prevented this collection 
of addresses from comprising those of the agriculturists of Galicia and 
Bukovina, in which countries ownership has undergone many and im- 
portant changes and modifications. 

The book gives the names and addresses of the owners of farms and 
forest holdings, and of their secondary establishments when these surpass 
an area fixed in accordance with the crops grown ; of the dairy farms — • 
those producing milk and cheese and collective dairies — ; of agricultural 
unions for purchase, sale and stock-breeding and other co-operative societies 
and corporations ; of distilleries, mills, industries for working with wood, 
sugar refineries, factories for making preserves and substitutes for coffee, 
and tobacco industries. 

Pages 1221 to 1268 are occupied by general stati.stics giving the data 
as to the agricultural, economic and forestal position in each State, that 
is with regard to agriculture, forestal economy, stock-breeding, the indus- 
tries for, alcoholic drinks, mills, and the treatment and preparation of wood, 
sugar, i^reserves, coffee substitutes, and tobacco. 
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